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HISTORY    OF    HERODOTUS. 


THE  SEVENTH  BOOK,  ENTITLED  POLYMNIA. 


1.  Now  when  tidings  of  the  battle  that  had  been  fought  at 
Marathon  reached  the  ears  of  King  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,1  his  anger  against  the  Athenians,  which  had  been  already 
roused  by  their  attack  upon  Sardis,2  waxed  still  fiercer,  and  he 
became  more  than  ever  eager  to  lead  an  army  against  Greece. 
Instantly  he  sent  off  messengers  to  make  proclamation  through 
the  several  states,  that  fresh  levies  were  to  be  raised,  and  these 
at  an  increased  rate  ;  while  ships,  horses,  provisions,  and  trans- 
ports were  likewise  to  be  furnished.  So  the  men  published  his 
commands  ;  and  now  all  Asia  was  in  commotion  by  the  space  of 
three  years,  while  everywhere,  as  Greece  was  to  be  attacked,  the 
best  and  bravest  were  enrolled  for  the  service,  and  had  to  make 
their  preparations  accordingly. 

After  this,  in  the  fourth  year,3  the  Egyptians  whom  Cam- 
byses  had  enslaved  revolted  from  the  Persians ;  whereupon 
Darius  was  more  hot  for  war  than  ever,4  and  earnestly  desired 
to  march  an  army  against  both  adversaries. 

1  Mr.  Blakesley  well  remarks,  that  this  expression,  and  the  statement  of  Darius1 
irritation  at  the  invasion  of  Sardis  in  such  general  terms,  "seem  to  indicate  that  we 
have  here  the  beginning  of  what,  in  its  first  draft  at  any  rate,  was  an  independent 
history."  "  In  fact,"  he  adds,  "  the  whole  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  up  to  this  point 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  mere  introduction,  for  the  more  complete  understand- 
ing of  what  follows."     Vide  supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  93-94. 

"  Supra,  v.  100-2. 

3  d.  c.  487.  The  reckoning  is  inclusive,  as  usual.  Mr.  Blakesley's  view  (note  *5 
on  Book  vii.)  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Clinton's  (F.  II.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28-32). 

4  Probably  the  revolt  of  Egypt  was  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  actually  fomented  it. 
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2  DARIUS'    SONS    DISPUTE    THE    SUCCESSION.        Book  VII. 

2.  Now,  as  he  was  about  to  lead  forth  his  levies  against 
Egypt  and  Athens,  a  fierce  contention  for  the  sovereign  power 
arose  among  his  sons  ;  since  the  law  of  the  Persians  was,  that 
a  king  must  not  go  out  with  his  army,  until  he  has  appointed 
one  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.5  Darius,  before  he  obtained 
the  kingdom,  had  had  three  sons  born  to  him  from  his  former 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Gobryas  ;  while,  since  he  began  to 
reign,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  had  borne  him  four. 
Artabazanes  was  the  eldest  of  the  first  family,  and  Xerxes  of 
the  second.  These  two,  therefore,  being  the  sons  of  different 
mothers,  were  now  at  variance.  Artabazanes  claimed  the  crown 
as  the  eldest  of  all  the  children,  because  it  was  an  established 
custom  all  over  the  world  for  the  eldest  to  have  the  pre-eminence ; 
while  Xerxes,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  he  was  sprung  from 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  that  it  was  Cyrus  who  had 
won  the  Persians  their  freedom.6 

3.  Before  Darius  had  pronounced  on  the  matter,  it  hap- 
pened that  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  crown  at  Sparta,  and  had  afterwards,  of  his  own 
accord,  gone  into  banishment,  came  up  to  Susa,7  and  there 
heard  of  the  quarrel  of  the  princes.  Hereupon,  as  report  says, 
he  went  to  Xerxes,  and  advised  him,  in  addition  to  all  that  he 
had  urged  before,  to  plead — that  at  the  time  when  he  was  born 
Darius  was  already  king,  and  bore  rule  over  the  Persians  ;  but 
when  Artabazanes  came  into  the  world,  he  was  a  mere  private 
person.  It  would  therefore  be  neither  right  nor  seemly  that  the 
crown  should  go  to  another  in  preference  to  himself.  "  For  at 
Sparta,"  said  Demaratus,  by  way  of  suggestion,  "  the  law  is, 

6  An  allusion  to  this  custom  is  made  in  the  first  book  (ch.  208),  in  connexion 
with  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Massagetae.  That  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  Persians  appears  from  another  place,  where  Croesus  is  said  to  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  succession  by  Alyattes  (i.  92).  Plutarch,  after  mentioning  the  Persian 
custom,  adds  that  the  monarch  designate  had  the  right  of  asking  any  boon  that  he 
chose  of  the  actual  king,  who  was  obliged  to  grant  it,  unless  it  was  impossible 
(Artaxerx.  c.  26).  If  the  rule  was  really  always  observed,  Darius  must  have  desig- 
nated a  successor  at  the  time  of  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians. 

6  This  was  probably  the  real  right  on  which  the  claim  of  Xerxes  rested.  Xerxes 
was  of  the  blood  of  Cyrus,  Artabazanes  was  not.  In  the  East  the  hereditary 
instinct  is  particularly  strong  and  sensitive.  Darius  reigned  perhaps,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  right  of  his  wife  Atossa,  and  in  default  of  an  heir  male  of  the  blood  of  the 
conqueror.  At  his  death  the  eldest  grandson  of  Cyrus  could  not  but  be  the  legit- 
imate successor.  It  is  probable  that  the  king's  power  of  choosing  his  successor,  if 
it  existed  at  all,  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  (Cf.  Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  121. 
D.  Lysis,  p.  209,  E.,  where  the  absolute  claim  of  the  eldest  son  to  succeed  is  assumed 
as  certain.) 

7  Supra,  vi.  70.  Ctesias  declared  that  Demaratus  did  not  fly  to  the  Persians 
till  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  first  joined  at  the  Hellespont  (Exc.  Pers.  §  23); 
but  his  authority  carries  no  weight  against  the  distinct  testimony  of  Herodotus. 
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DEATH    OF    DARIUS. 


that  if  a  king  has  sons  before  he  comes  to  the  throne,  and 
another  son  is  born  to  him  afterwards,  the  child  so  born  is  heir 
to  his  father's  kingdom."  8  Xerxes  followed  this  counsel,  and 
Darius,  persuaded  that  he  had  justice  on  his  side,  appointed 
him  his  successor.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that,  even  with- 
out this,  the  crown  would  have  gone  to  Xerxes  ;  for  Atossa  was 
all-powerful.9 

4.  Darius,  when  he  had  thus  appointed  Xerxes  his  heir,  was 
minded  to  lead  forth  his  armies  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  death 
while  his  preparations  were   still  proceeding.     He  died  in  the 

8  The  tale  here  introduced  (though  accepted  by  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  1.  s.  c.), 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  credited  by  our  author ;  and  it  is  indeed  very  doubtful 
whether  the  law  of  succession  at  Sparta  was  such  as  is  stated.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  2,  note)  that  anecdotes  investing  Demaratus  with  a 
factitious  importance  are  frequent  in  Herodotus,  and  may  probably  have  been 
received  by  him  from  the  lips  of  that  monarch's  descendants,  who  were  settled  on 
the  Caicus,  in  the  cities  of  Halisarna  and  Teuthrania  (not  Pergamus  and  Teuthrania; 
compare  Xen.  Anab.  vn.  viii.  §  17,  with  Xen.  Hell.  in.  i.  §  6),  two  towns  which  had 
been  given  by  Xerxes  to  Demaratus  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  against  Greece. 

Plutarch's  story  of  the  dispute  between  the  brothers  (De  Frat.  Am.  ii.  p.  488), 
though  given  also  by  Justin  (ii.  10),  is  entitled  to  no  attention. 

9  Though  Darius  had  several  wives  (supra,  iii.  88,  note  *),  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  but  one  queen,  namely  Atossa.  This  is  the  rule  wherever  there  is  a  seraglio, 
and  was  clearly  the  custom  of  the  Persian  court.  (Cf.  Esther,  i.  9,  ii.  4,  &c. ;  infra, 
ix.  109 ;  Ctcsias,  Exc.  Pers.  §  20,  &c. ;  Plut.  Artax.  i.  p.  307,  308 ;  Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.  ii.  11-12.)  The  rank  of  Atossa  would  naturally  secure  her  this  position, 
which  is  marked  by  her  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  wives  in  Book  iii.  ch.  88. 
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year  following '  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  matters  here  relat- 
ed, after  having  reigned  in  all  six  and  thirty  years/  leaving  the 
revolted  Egyptians  and  the  Athenians  alike  unpunished.  At 
his  death  the  kingdom  passed  to  his  son,  Xerxes. 

5.  Now  Xerxes,  on  first  mounting  the  throne,  was  coldly 
disposed  towards  the  Grecian  war,  and  made  it  his  business  to 
collect  an  army  against  Egypt.  But  Mardonius,  the  son  of 
Gobryas,  who  was  at  the  court,  and  had  more  influence  with 
him  than  any  of  the  other  Persians,  being  his  own  cousin,  the 
child  of  a  sister  of  Darius,  plied  him  with  discourses  like  the 
following  : — 

"  Master,  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  of  Athens  escape  scot- 
free,  after  doing  the  Persians  such  great  injury.  Complete  the 
work  which  thou  hast  now  in  hand,  and  then,  when  the  pride 
of  Egypt  is  brought  down,  lead  an  army  against  Athens.  So 
shalt  thou  thyself  have  good  report  among  men,  and  others 
shall  fear  hereafter  to  attack  thy  country." 

Thus  far  it  was  of  vengeance  that  he  spoke,  but  sometimes 
he  would  vary  the  theme,  and  observe  by  the  way,  "  that  Europe 
was  a  wondrous  beautiful  region,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  cultivated 
trees,  and  the  soil  excellent :  no  one,  save  the  king,  was  worthy 
to  own  such  a  land." 

6.  All  this  he  said,  because  he  longed  for  adventures,  and 
hoped  to  become  Satrap  of  Greece  under  the  king  ;  and  after  a 
while  he  had  his  way,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  do  according  to 
his  desires.  Other  things,  however,  occurring  about  the  same 
time,  helped  his  persuasions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  chanced 
that  messengers  arrived  from  Thessaly,  sent  by  the  Aleuadse,3 

1  b.  c.  486.  Darius  had  prepared  his  tomb  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis, 
where  it  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  placed  in  a  recess  of  the  rock,  sculptured  as 
appears  on  the  preceding  page,  and  with  the  inscription  which  is  given  in  note  A. 
at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

2  This  number  is  confirmed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  (Meg.  Synt.  v.  14),  and 
by  Manetho  (Fragments  68  and  69).  Darius  reigned  from  the  beginning  of  b.  c. 
521  to  the  end  of  b.  c.  486.  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  p.  378.)  Ctesias,  with  his 
usual  incorrectness,  gave  to  Darius  a  reign  of  only  31  years  (Pers.  Exc.  §  19). 

3  The  Aleuadse  were  the  royal  family  of  Larissa,  as  is  plain  from  Herodotus 
(infra,  ix.  58)  and  Plato  (Meno,  p.  70,  B.).  Other  cities,  as  Pharsalus,  are  thought 
to  have  been  under  their  influence  (cf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  178,  note  10).  They 
derived  their  name  from  Aleuas  the  redhaired  (6  -n-vppos),  who  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  (De  Frat.  Am.  ii.  p.  492)  as  having  obtained  the  sovereignty  by  the  choice 
of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The}'  were  patrons  of  learning  and  of  the  arts,  vying  herein 
with  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Greek  tyrants  (Plat.  Men.  1.  s.  c. ;  Pind.  Pyth.  x. 
5.;  Philost.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  xvi.  2,  &c).  Their  power  in  Thessaly  lasted  till  the  time 
of  Philip,  wrho  attacked  the  murderers  of  Alexander  of  Pherse  at  their  instigation 
(Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  14).  Euphorion  of  Chalcis  wrote  a  history  of  the  family 
(Muller's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  71-2). 

The  invitation  which  the  three  brothers,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  andThrasideus,  gave 


Chap.  5,  6.  INFLUENCE    OF    ONOMACRITUS.  5 

Thessalian  kings,  to  invite  Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  to  prom- 
ise him  all  the  assistance  which,  it  was  in  their  power  to  give. 
And  further,  the  Pisistratidas,  who  had  come  up  to  Susa,  held 
the  same  language  as  the  Aleuadse,  and  worked  upon  him 
even  more  than  they,  by  means  of  Onomacritus  of  Athens,  an 
oracle-monger,  and  the  same  who  set  forth  the  prophecies  of 
Musseus  in  their  order.4  The  Pisistratidas  had  previously  been 
at  enmity  with  this  man,  but  made  up  the  quarrel  before  they 
removed  to  Susa.  He  was  banished  from  Athens  by  Hippar- 
chus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  because  he  foisted  into  the  writings 
of  Musseus  a  prophecy  that  the  islands  which  lie  off  Lemnos 
would  one  day  disappear  in  the  sea.  Lasus  of  Hermione 5 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  so  doing.  For  this  cause  Hipparchus 
banished  him,  though  till  then  they  had  been  the  closest  of 
friends.  Now,  however,  he  went  up  to  Susa  with  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus,  and  they  talked  very  grandly  of  him  to  the  king ; 
while  he,  for  his  part,  whenever  he  was  in  the  king's  company, 
repeated  to  him  certain  of  the  oracles  ;  and  while  he  took  care 
to  pass  over  all  that  spoke  of  disaster  to  the  barbarians,  brought 
forward  the  passages  which  promised  them  the  greatest  success. 
Twas  fated,"  he  told  Xerxes,  "  that  a  Persian  should  bridge 
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to  Xerxes  (infra,  ix.  58),  was  not  generally  acceptable  to  their  countrymen  (infra, 
ch.  172). 

*  Of  Musaeus,  as  of  Orpheus,  with  whom  his  name  is  commonly  joined,  scarcely 
anything  is  known.  Strabo  (x.  p.  686)  calls  him  a  Thracian,  Suidas  (ad  voc.)  a 
native  of  Eleusis.  (Compare  Harpocrat.  ad  voc).  Damastes  made  him  the  tenth 
ancestor  of  Homer  (Fr.  10).  All  perhaps  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that 
poems  believed  to  be  ancient  were  current  under  his  name  as  early  as  b.  c.  520. 
These  were  chiefly  oracles,  but  not  entirely  so.  A  hymn  to  Ceres  is  mentioned 
(Pausan.  1.  xxii.  §  7),  and  also  poems  setting  forth  the  way  of  curing  diseases  (Arist. 
Ran.  972,  ed.  Bothe).  Pausanias  believed  that  the  hymn  to  Ceres  was  genuine,  but 
that  all  the  other  poems  ascribed  to  Musaeus  were  forgeries  of  Onomacritus  (5o«e?j/ 
54  jioi  ■jrenolrjK^u  avra.  'Ovo/uaKpiTos,  Kal  4otiv  ovShu  Movffaiov  )3e/3cua>s,  on  fi7]  fiovov  ey 
A77u7jTepa  17x^09  Auko/aISous,  1.  s.  c).  Onomacritus  was  also  regarded  by  some  as  the 
author  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  397  ;  Sext.  Emp. 
Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  iii.  4,  p.  115,  B.).  It  was  questioned  whether  Musaeus  or  Orpheus 
invented  the  hexameter  (Crit.  Fr.  10). 

5  Lasus  of  Hermione  was  a  lyric  and  dithyrambic  poet  of  the  highest  repute. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  instructor  of  Pindar  (Thom.  Mag.  Vit.  Pind.),  and  to 
have  contended  with  the  later  Simonides  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  1364,  ed.  Bothe.).  Some 
reckoned  him  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  (Hermipp.  Fr.  8  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
1.  s.  c).  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  music  (ibid.;  comp.  Plutarch,  Mus.  ii.  p.  1141,  B.), 
and  also  certain  dialectical  disputations,  the  produce  perhaps  of  his  intercourse  with 
Xenophanes  (Plut.  De  vitios.  pud.  ii.  p.  530,  F.).  Suidas  (ad  voc.  KVK\to5t5d(TKa\os) 
makes  him  the  first  inventor  of  the  Cyclic  Chorus.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Av. 
1403.)  Hermione,  his  native  town,  was  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Hermionis, 
which  adjoined  the  states  of  Troezen  and  Epidaurus.  Pausanias  has  left  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  (11.  xxxiv.  §§  9-11)  completely  identifying  it  with  the  modern  Kastri, 
which  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  opposite  Hydria.  The  walls  remain, 
and  many  foundations  of  the  ancient  temples.  (Cell's  Morea,  p.  199 ;  Leake's 
Morea,  voL  ii.  pp.  461-2;  Curtius'  Pelop.  vol.  ii.  p.  457.) 
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the  Hellespont,  and  march  an  army  from  Asia  into  Greece." 
While  Onomacritus  thus  plied  Xerxes  with  his  oracles,  the 
Pisistratidae  and  Aleuadas  did  not  cease  to  press  on  him  their 
advice,6  till  at  last  the  king  yielded,  and  agreed  to  lead  forth  an 
expedition. 

7.  First,  however,  in  the  year  following  the  death  of  Darius,7 
he  marched  against  those  who  had  revolted  from  him  ;  and 
having  reduced  them,  and  laid  all  Egypt  under  a  far  harder 
yoke  than  ever  his  father  had  put  upon  it,  he  gave  the  govern- 
ment to  Achseinenes,  who  was  his  own  brother,  and  son  to 
Darius.  This  Achaemenes  was  afterwards  slain  in  his  govern- 
ment by  Inaros,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  a  Libyan.8 

8.  (§  1.)  After  Egypt  was  subdued,  Xerxes,  being  about  to 
take  in  hand  the  expedition  against  Athens,  called  together  an 
assembly  of  the  noblest  Persians,  to  learn  their  opinions,  and 
to  lay  before  them  his  own  designs.0  So,  when  the  men  were 
met,  the  king  spake  thus  to  them: — 

"  Persians,  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to  bring  in  among  you  a 
new  custom — -I  shall  but  follow  one  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  our  forefathers.  Never  yet,  as  our  old  men  assure  me,  has 
our  race  reposed  itself,  since  the  time  when  Cyrus  overcame 
Astyages,  and  so  we  Persians  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  Medes. 
Now  in  all  this  God  guides  us,  and  we,  obeying  his  guidance, 
prosper  greatly.  What  need  have  I  to  tell  you  of  the  deeds  of 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  my  own  father  Darius,  how  many  na- 
tions they  conquered,  and  added  to  our  dominions  ?     Ye  know 

6  These  are  probably  the  persuasions  of  which  iEschylus  makes  Atossa  speak 
(Pers.  749-754)  :— 

TOVTO.  Tots  KO.KOLS  OjXlKwV  av5pd(JlV  8i5o(T/C6Tat 

bovpios  Ee'pl^s"  \eyovai  8',  us  av  fxci/  /n4yav  renvois 
irKovrov  eKT-qau  £vv  alxufl,  tov  8'  avavUpias  viro 
evdov  alxfJ-OL^eiu,  irarpuov  8'  oA&ov  ovSeu  av^dveiv, 
TOiaS'  e|  avdpwv  oveidr)  ttoWcxkis  kKvuv  kclkuv 
TTii>b"  ifiovAevo-ev  KeXev&ov  Ka\  (TTpaTtvfx    icp*  'EAAaSa. 

7  b.  c.  485.     See  note  J  on  ch.  4. 

8  Vide  supra,  iii.  12,  where  the  same  fact  is  related ;  and  concerning  Inaros, 
compare  iii.  15,  with  Thucyd.  i.  104,  109,  110;  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  74.  Herodotus, 
when  in  Egypt,  had  seen  the  battle-field  where  Achaemenes  was  slain,  still  white 
with  the  bones  of  the  combatants.  Ctesias,  with  his  usual  incorrectness,  calls 
Acbsemenes  by  the  patronymic  Achaemenides,  and  makes  him  a  son  instead  of  a 
brother  of  Xerxes.  As  Xerxes  was  born,  at  the  earliest,  in  b.  c.  52^f,  the  year  after 
the  accession  of  Darius,  he  could  scarcely  have  had  a  grown-up  son  in  b.  c.  485, 
when  he  was  at  the  utmost  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

9  These  speeches  have  scarcely  any  higher  historical  character  than  those  of 
the  conspirators  in  the  third  book  (supra,  iii.  80,  note  3).  They  must  be  considered 
however  as  embodying  Persian  as  well  as  Greek  views  of  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  the  war  arose,  and  the  feelings  of  those  who  engaged  in  it.  Oriental  respect 
for  royalty  strove  to  exonerate  Xerxes  from  all  blame. 
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right  well  what  great  things  they  achieved.  But  for  myself,  I 
will  say,  that  from  the  day  on  which  I  mounted  the  throne, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  consider  by  what  means  I  may  rival  those 
who  have  preceded  me  in  this  post  of  honour,  and  increase  the 
power  of  Persia  as  much  as  any  of  them.  And  truly  I  have 
pondered  upon  this,  until  at  last  I  have  found  out  a  way  where- 
by we  may  at  once  win  glory,  and  likewise  get  possession  of  a 
land  which  is  as  large  and  as  rich  as  our  own — nay,  which  is 
even  more  varied  in  the  fruits  it  bears — while  at  the  same  time 
we  obtain  satisfaction  and  revenge.  For  this  cause  I  have  now 
called  you  together,  that  I  may  make  known  to  you  what  I  de- 
sign to  do.  (§  2.)  My  intent  is  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont  and  march  an  army  through  Europe  against  Greece, 
that  thereby  I  may  obtain  vengeance  from  the  Athenians  for 
the  wrongs  committed  by  them  against  the  Persians  and  against 
my  father.  Your  own  eyes  saw  the  preparations  of  Darius 
against  these  men  ;  but  death  came  upon  him,  and  balked  his 
hopes  of  revenge.  In  his  behalf,  therefore,  and  in  behalf  of 
all  the  Persians,  I  undertake  the  war,  and  pledge  myself  not  to 
rest  till  I  have  taken  and  burnt  Athens,  which  has  dared,  un- 
provoked, to  injure  me  and  my  father.  Long  since  they  came 
to  Asia  with  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  who  was  one  of  our  slaves, 
and  entering  Sardis,  burnt  its  temples  and  its  sacred  groves  ;l 
again,  more  lately,  when  we  made  a  landing  upon  their  coast 
under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  how  roughly  they  handled  us  ye 
do  not  need  to  be  told.  (§  3.)  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I 
am  bent  upon  this  war  ;  and  I  see  likewise  therewith  united  no 
few  advantages.  Once  let  us  subdue  this  people,  and  those 
neighbours  of  theirs  who  hold  the  land  of  Pelops  the  Phrygian,2 
and  we  shall  extend  the  Persian  territory  as  far  as  God's  heaven 
reaches.  The  sun  will  then  shine  on  no  land  beyond  our  borders  ; 
for  I  will  pass  through  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
with  your  aid  make  of  all  the  lands  which  it  contains  one  country. 
For  thus,  if  what  I  hear  be  true,  affairs  stand  :  The  nations 
whereof  I  have  spoken,  once  swept  away,  there  is  no  city,  no 
country  left  in  all  the  world,  which  will  venture  so  much  as  to 
withstand  us  in  arms.  By  this  course  then  we  shall  bring  all 
mankind  under  our  yoke,  alike  those  who  are  guilty  and  those  who 
are  innocent  of  doing  us  wrong.    (§  4.)  For  yourselves,  if  you  wish 

1  Supra,  v.  100-2.  It  is  not  likely  that  Xerxes  would  have  particularised  these 
outrages.     The  speech  is  quite  unhistorical. 

2  Pelops  is  called  a  Lydian  by  Pindar  (01.  i.  37),  by  Ister  a  Paphlagonian  (Fr. 
59).  As  his  father,  Tantalus,  is  kiug  of  Sipylum  (Apollod.  in.  v.  G),  Pindar's 
nomenclature  would  seem  to  be  the  most  correct. 
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to  please  me,  do  as  follows  :  When  I  announce  the  time  for  the 
army  to  meet  together,  hasten  to  the  muster  with  a  good  will, 
every  one  of  you  ;  and  know  that  to  the  man  who  brings  with 
him  the  most  gallant  array  I  will  give  the  gifts  which  our  people 
consider  the  most  honourable.3  This  then  is  what  ye  have  to  do. 
But  to  show  that  I  am  not  self-willed  in  this  matter  I  lay  the 
business  before  you,  and  give  you  full  leave  to  speak  your  minds 
upon  it  openly." 

Xerxes,  having  so  spoken,  held  his  peace. 
9.  (§  1.)  Whereupon  Mardonius  took  the  word,  and  said — 
"  Of  a  truth,  my  lord,  thou  dost  surpass,  not  only  all  living 
Persians,  but  likewise  those  yet  unborn.  Most  true  and  right 
is  each  word  that  thou  hast  now  uttered ;  but  best  of  all  thy 
resolve,  not  to  let  the  Ionians  4  who  live  in  Europe — a  worthless 
crew — mock  us  any  more.  It  were  indeed  a  monstrous  thing  if, 
after  conquering  and  enslaving  the  Sacge,5  the  Indians,  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Assyrians,  and  many  other  mighty  nations,  not 
for  any  wrong  that  they  had  done  us,  but  only  to  increase  our 
empire,  we  should  then  allow  the  Greeks,  who  have  done  us 
such  wanton  injury,  to  escape  our  vengeance.  What  is  it  that 
we  fear  in  them  ? — not  surely  their  numbers  ? — not  the  greatness 
of  their  wealth  ?  We  know  the  manner  of  their  battle — we 
know  how  weak  their  power  is  ;  already  have  we  subdued  their 

3  Vide  infra,  ch.  19,  note  '. 

4  This  use  of  the  term  "Ionian"  for  the  European  Greeks  is  not  casual,  but 
characteristic  of  the  Oriental  modes  of  speech,  and  marks  Herodotus  for  a  keen 
observer  of  little  peculiarities.  That  the  Jews  knew  the  Greeks  at  large  under  the 
name  of  Javan,  or  Javanim  (O"1^),  which  is  equivalent  to  Ionians  ('ldroves),  has 
been  frequently  noticed ;  but  it  has  only  recently  appeared  from  the  inscriptions 
that  the  Persians  did  the  same.  Darius  includes  the  whole  extent  of  his  Grecian 
dominions  under  the  single  title  of  Yuna  (which  in  the  Babylonian  transcript 
becomes  Yavanu),  and  this  not  only  in  his  earlier  monuments  at  Behistun  and  Per- 
sepolis,  but  in  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  which  belongs  to  a  late  period  in  his 
reign,  at  Nahksh-i-Rustam.  Here  two  Ionias  are  mentioned,  one  of  which  stands 
clearly  for  Asiatic,  and  the  other  for  European  Greece  (see  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
Behistun  Memoir,  ch.  iv.  p.  197,  ch.  v.  pp.  280  and  294).  Hence  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  the  expressions,  "'laovwv  77?,"  for  "Hellas,"  in  the  mouth  of  Atossa 
in  the  Persse  of  JEschylus  (1.  182),  and  "'IaoyaD"  for  "Hellene,"  or  "Athenian," 
in  that  of  Pseudartabas  in  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  (1.  104).  What  the 
Scholiast  on  the  latter  passage  says  of  all  the  barbarians  (Trdvras  robs  "EAAyvas 
'\dovas  ol  fidpPapoi  eKaXow)  was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  Persians,  perhaps  of  the 
Asiatics  generally.  [The  Assyrians  always  call  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  the  Yavnan 
or  Yunan.     See  the  Inscriptions  passim. — H.  C.  R.] 

5  Apparently  Mardonius  means  the  Scythians  of  Europe,  whom  he  represents  as 
reduced  to  slavery  by  the  expedition  of  Darius.  His  enumeration  is  traced  back- 
wards in  a  regular  order,  referring  to  the  Scythian  and  Indian  expeditions  of  Darius 
(supra,  iv.  44),  the  Ethiopian  expedition  of  Cambyses  (iii.  25),  and  the  Babylonian 
conquest  of  Cyrus.  Darius  appears  to  have  claimed  Scythia  as  a  part  of  his  domin- 
ions. (Sec  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  where,  besides  the  Sacae  Amyrgii  and  the 
Sacan  bowmen,  another  Scythia  (Saka)  appears  in  connexion  with  his  later  conquests. 
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children  who  dwell  in  our  country,  the  Ionians,  iEolians,  and 
Dorians.  I  myself  have  had  experience  of  these  men  when  I 
marched  against  them  by  the  orders  of  thy  father  ;  and  though 
I  went  as  far  as  Macedonia,6  and  came  but  a  little  short  of 
reaching  Athens  itself,  yet  not  a  soul  ventured  to  come  out 
against  me  to  battle.  (§  2.)  And  yet,  I  am  told,  these  very 
Greeks  are  wont  to  wage  wars  against  one  another  in  the  most 
foolish  way,  through  sheer  perversity  and  doltishness.  For  no 
sooner  is  war  proclaimed  than  they  search  out  the  smoothest 
and  fairest  plain  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  land,  and  there 
they  assemble  and  fight  ;7  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  even 
the  conquerors  depart  with  great  loss  :  I  say  nothing  of  the 
conquered,  for  they  are  destroyed  altogether.  Now  surely,  as 
they  are  all  of  one  speech,  they  ought  to  interchange  heralds 
and  messengers,  and  make  up  their  differences  by  any  means 
rather  than  battle  ;  or,  at  the  worst,  if  they  must  needs  fight 
one  against  another,  they  ought  to  post  themselves  as  strongly 
as  possible,  and  so  try  their  quarrels.  But,  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  so  foolish  a  manner  of  warfare,  yet  these  Greeks, 
when  I  led  my  army  against  them  to  the  very  borders  of  Mace- 
donia, did  not  so  much  as  think  of  offering  me  battle.  (§  3.) 
Who  then  will  dare,  0  king,  to  meet  thee  in  arms,  when  thou 
comest  with  all  Asia's  warriors  at  thy  back,  and  with  all  her 
ships  ?  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  the  Greek  people  will  be 
so  foolhardy.  Grant,  however,  that  I  am  mistaken  herein,  and 
that  they  are  foolish  enough  to  meet  us  in  open  fight  ;  in  that 
case  they  will  learn  that  there  are  no  such  soldiers  in  the  whole 
world  as  we.  Nevertheless  let  us  spare  no  pains  ;  for  nothing 
comes  without  trouble,  but  all  that  men  acquire  is  got  by  pains- 
taking." 

When  Mardonius  had  in  this  way  softened  the  harsh  speech 
of  Xerxes,  he  too  held  his  peace. 

10.  The  other  Persians  were  silent,  for  all  feared  to  raise 
their  voice  against  the  plan  proposed  to  them.  But  Artabanus, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  uncle  of  Xerxes,  trusting  to  his  rela- 
tionship, was  bold  to  speak  : — "  0  king,"  he  said,  "  it  is  im- 
possible, if  no  more  than  one  opinion  is  uttered,  to  make  choice 
of  the  best  :  a  man  is  forced  then  to  follow  whatever  advice 

6  Supra,  vi.  44-5. 

7  It  is  not  very  clear  on  what  facts  in  early  Grecian  history  this  statement  is 
founded.  Certainly  in  the  Messenian  and  Arcadian  wars  of  Sparta  (cf.  Pausanias, 
ilc.-sLuiac.  and  Arcadia),  the  use  of  strong  positions  appears  to  have  been  neither 
unknown  nor  disregarded.  Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  times  when  armies  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry,  which  could  only  operate  conveniently  in  the 
plains  of  a  country  so  mountainous  as  Greece. 
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may  have  been  given  him  ;  but  if  opposite  speeches  are  delivered, 
then  choice  can  be  exercised.  In  like  manner  pure  gold  is  not 
recognised  by  itself ;  but  when  we  test  it  along  with  baser  ore, 
we  perceive  which  is  the  better.  I  counselled  thy  father,  Darius, 
who  was  my  own  brother,  not  to  attack  the  Scyths,8  a  race  of 
people  who  had  no  town  in  their  whole  land.  He  thought 
however  to  subdue  those  wandering  tribes,  and  would  not  listen 
to  me,  but  marched  an  army  against  them,  and  ere  he  returned 
home  lost  many  of  his  bravest  warriors.  Thou  art  about,  0 
king,  to  attack  a  people  far  superior  to  the  Scyths,  a  people 
distinguished  above  others  both  by  land  and  sea.  'Tis  fit  there- 
fore that  I  should  tell  thee  what  danger  thou  incurrest  hereby. 
(§  2.)  Thou  saves t  that  thou  wilt  bridge  the  Hellespont,  and 
lead  thy  troops  through  Europe  against  Greece.  Now  suppose 
some  disaster  befall  thee  by  land  or  sea,  or  by  both.  It  may 
be  even  so,  for  the  men  are  reputed  valiant.  Indeed  one  may 
measure  their  prowess  from  what  they  have  already  done  ;  for 
when  Datis  and  Artaphernes  led  their  huge  army  against  Attica, 
the  Athenians  singly  defeated  them.  But  grant  they  are  not 
successful  on  both  elements.  Still,  if  they  man  their  ships,  and 
defeating  us  by  sea,  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there  destroy  our 
bridge, — that,  sire,  were  a  fearful  hazard.  (§  3.)  And  here 
'tis  not  by  my  own  mother  wit  alone  that  I  conjecture  what 
will  happen,  but  I  remember  how  narrowly  we  escaped  disaster 
once,  when  thy  father,  after  throwing  bridges  over  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  and  the  Ister,  marched  against  the  Scythians,  and 
they  tried  every  sort  of  prayer  to  induce  the  Ionians,  who  had 
charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ister,  to  break  the  passage.9  On 
that  day,  if  Histiaeus,  the  King  of  Miletus,  had  sided  with  the 
other  princes,  and  not  set  himself  to  oppose  their  views,  the 
empire  of  the  Persians  would  have  come  to  nought.  Surely  a 
dreadful  thing  is  this  even  to  hear  said,  that  the  king's  fortunes 
depended  wholly  on  one  man. 

(§  4.)  "  Think  then  no  more  of  incurring  so  great  a  danger 
when  no  need  presses,  but  follow  the  advice  I  tender.  Break 
up  this  meeting,  and  when  thou  hast  well  considered  the  matter 
with  thyself,  and  settled  what  thou  wilt  do,  declare  to  us  thy 
resolve.  I  know  not  of  aught  in  the  world  that  so  profits  a 
man  as  taking  good  counsel  with  himself ;  for  even  if  things 
fall  out  against  one's  hopes,  still  one  has  counselled  well,  though 
fortune  has  made  the  counsel  of  none  effect  :  whereas  if  a  man 
counsels  ill  and  luck  follows,  he  has  gotten  a  windfall,  but  his 

8  Supra,  iv.  83.  9  Supra,  iv.  133,  136-9. 
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counsel  is  none  the  less  silly.  (§  5.)  Seest  thou  how  God  with 
his  lightning  smites  alway  the  bigger  animals,  and  will  not 
suffer  them  to  wax  insolent,  while  those  of  a  lesser  bulk  chafe 
him  not  ?  How  likewise  his  bolts  fall  ever  on  the  highest  houses 
and  the  tallest  trees  ?  So  plainly  does  He  love  to  bring  down 
everything  that  exalts  itself.  Thus  ofttimes  a  mighty  host  is 
discomfited  by  a  few  men,  when  God  in  his  jealousy  sends  fear 
or  storm  from  heaven,  and  they  perish  in  a  way  unworthy  of 
them.  For  God  allows  no  one  to  have  high  thoughts  but  Him- 
self.1 (§  6.)  Again,  hurry  always  brings  about  disasters,  from 
which  huge  sufferings  are  wont  to  arise  ;  but  in  delay  lie  many 
advantages,  not  apparent  (it  may  be)  at  first  sight,  but  such 
as  in  course  of  time  are  seen  of  all.  Such  then  is  my  counsel 
to  thee,  0  king. 

(§  7.)  "  And  thou,  Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas,  forbear  to 
speak  foolishly  concerning  the  Greeks,  who  are  men  that  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  by  us.  For  while  thou  revilest  the 
Greeks,  thou  dost  encourage  the  king  to  lead  his  own  troops 
against  them  ;  and  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  thou  art 
specially  striving  to  accomplish.  Heaven  send  thou  succeed 
not  to  thy  wish  !  For  slander  is  of  all  evils  the  most  terrible. 
In  it  two  men  do  wrong,  and  one  man  has  wrong  done  to  him. 
The  slanderer  does  wrong,  for  as  much  as  he  abuses  a  man 
behind  his  back  ;  and  the  hearer,  for  as  much  as  he  believes 
what  he  has  not  searched  into  thoroughly.  The  man  slandered 
in  his  absence  suffers  wrong  at  the  hands  of  both  ;  for  one  brings 
against  him  a  false  charge,  and  the  other  thinks  him  an  evil- 
doer. (§  8.)  If,  however,  it  must  needs  be  that  we  go  to  war 
with  this  people,  at  least  allow  the  king  to  abide  at  home  in 
Persia.2  Then  let  thee  and  me  both  stake  our  children  on  the 
issue,  and  do  thou  choose  out  thy  men,  and  taking  with  thee 
whatever  number  of  troops  thou  likest,  lead  forth  our  armies  to 
battle.  If  things  go  well  for  the  king,  as  thou  sayest  they  will, 
let  me  and  my  children  be  put  to  death  ;  but  if  they  fall  out  as 
I  prophesy,  let  thy  children  suffer,  and  thou  too,  if  thou  shalt 
come  back  alive.  But  shouldest  thou  refuse  this  wager,  and 
still  resolve  to  march  an  army  against  Greece,  sure  I  am  that 

1  See  note  0a  on  Book  i.  ch.  32,  and  compare  iii.  40.  Mr.  Gi'ote  has  some  sound 
remarks  on  the  religious  temper  of  Herodotus  in  reference  to  the  present  passage 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  8). 

2  Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  king  is  especially  strong  among  the  Orientals, 
where  "the  person  of  the  monarch  is  the  central  point  round  which  everything 
else  revolves"  (Heeren's  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  356,  E.  T.).  Hence  the  advice  of  Artemisia 
(infra,  viii.  102),  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  Xerxes,  so  soon  as  danger  threat- 
ened.    iEschylus,  in  the  Persas,  does  not  show  sufficient  appreciation  of  this  feeling- 
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some  of  those  whom  thou  leavest  behind  thee  here  will  one  day 
receive  the  sad  tidings,  that  Mardonius  has  brought  a  great 
disaster  upon  the  Persian  people,  and  lies  a  prey  to  dogs  and 
birds  somewhere  in  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  or  else  in  that  of 
the  Lacedemonians  ;  unless  indeed  thou  shalt  have  perished 
sooner  by  the  way,  experiencing  in  thy  own  person  the  might 
of  those  men  on  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  induce  the  king  to 
make  war/' 

11.  Thus  spake  Artabanus.  But  Xerxes,  full  of  wrath, 
replied  to  him — 

"  Artabanus,  thou  art  my  father's  brother — that  shall  save 
thee  from  receiving  the  due  meed  of  thy  silly  words.  One  shame 
however  I  will  lay  upon  thee,  coward  and  faint-hearted  as  thou 
art — thou  shalt  not  come  with  me  to  fight  these  Greeks,  but 
shalt  tarry  here  with  the  women.  "Without  thy  aid  I  will 
accomplish  all  of  which  I  spake.  For  let  me  not  be  thought 
the  child  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames, 
the   son  of  Ariaramnes,  the  son  of  Teispes,  nor  of  Cyrus,3  the 

3  More  than  one  critic  has  guessed  the  meaning  of  this  passage  (Bellanger  ap. 
Larcher,  not.  in  loc. ;  Salmasius  Exercitat.  Plin.  p.  1183),  but  it  remained  for  mod- 
ern discovery  to  give  certainty  to  their  conjectures.  The  genealogy  of  himself 
which  Darius  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  rocks  of  Behistun  determines  absolutely 
the  number  of  generations  between  Xerxes  and  Actuemenes,  proving  what  had  been 
already  surmised,  that  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  do  not  belong  to  the  stem 
of  Darius,  but  are  thrown  by  Xerxes  into  the  list  of  his  ancestors  in  right  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus.  It  is  possible  that  the  text  originally  stood 
thus: — /XT]  yap  ur\u  in  Aapeiou  rov  "TaTao-ireo?,  tov  'Apadfieos,  rov  'Apiapd/xveu,  tov 
Te'i<r7reo?,  kcu  Kvpov,  rod  KcuijSucreaj,  tov  Kvpov,  rov  KcuxQucreco,  rov  Te'i(T7reos,  tov 
'Axat/j-evtos  yeyovws  ktA.  The  double  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byses being  supposed  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  copyists,  one  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  may 
have  been  struck  out ;  they  would  naturally  take  with  them  the  important  word 
kcu,  which  would  be  thought  to  be  also  a  mistake,  or  at  least  would  not  be  under- 
stood ;  and  thus  the  passage  may  have  obtained  its  present  form.  At  any  rate 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  real  genealogy  was  as  follows : — 

Achaemenes. 

Teispes. 

I 


Cambyses  (Diod.  Sic).  Ariaramnes.  Atossa  (Diod.  Sic.  ap. 

|  |  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p.  1158). 

Cyrus  (Herod,  i.  111).  Arsames. 

Cambyses  (ib.  10T).  Hystaspes. 

Cyrus  (the  Great).  Darius. 


I  I  I 

Cambyses.  Smerdis.  Atossa.^ 


Xerxes. 


The  only  doubtful  name  in  this  list  is  that  of  Cambyses,  the  father  of  the  elder 
Cyrus,  for  which  there  is  no  better  authority  than  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c).  For  the  full 
genealogy  of  the  Achaemenidae  see  Note  B  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Book. 
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son  of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Teispes,  the  son  of  Achsemenes,  if  I 
take  not  vengeance  on  the  Athenians.  Full  well  I  know  that, 
were  we  to  remain  at  rest,  yet  would  not  they,  but  would  most 
certainly  invade  our  country,  if  at  least  it  be  right  to  judge  from 
what  they  have  already  done  ;  for,  remember,  it  was  they  who 
fired  Sardis  and  attacked  Asia.  So  now  retreat  is  on  both  sides 
impossible,  and  the  choice  lies  between  doing  and  suffering  injury ; 
either  our  empire  must  pass  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  or 
their  land  become  the  prey  of  the  Fersians  ;  for  there  is  no  middle 
course  left  in  this  quarrel.  It  is  right  then  that  we,  who  have 
in  times  past  received  wrong,  should  now  avenge  it,  and  that  I 
should  thereby  discover,  what  that  great  risk 4  is,  which  I  run 
in  marching  against  these  men — men  whom  Pelops  the  Phrygian, 
a  vassal  of  my  forefathers,5  subdued  so  utterly,  that  to  this  day 
both  the  land,  and  the  people  who  dwell  therein,  alike  bear  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  !  " 

12.  Thus  far  did  the  speaking  proceed.  Afterwards  evening 
fell,  and  Xerxes  began  to  find  the  advice  of  Artabanus  greatly 
disquiet  him.  So  he  thought  upon  it  during  the  night,  and 
concluded  at  last  that  it  was  not  for  his  advantage  to  lead  an 
army  into  Greece.  When  he  had  thus  made  up  his  mind  anew, 
he  fell  asleep.  And  now  he  saw  in  the  night,  as  the  Persians 
declare,  a  vision  of  this  nature — he  thought  a  tall  and  beautiful 
man  stood  over  him  and  said,  "  Hast  thou  then  changed  thy 
mind,  Persian,  and  wilt  thou  not  lead  forth  thy  host  against 
the  Greeks,  after  commanding  the  Persians  to  gather  together 
their  levies  ?  Be  sure  thou  doest  not  well  to  change  ;  nor  is 
there  a  man  here  who  will  approve  thy  conduct.  The  course 
that  thou  didst  determine  on  during  the  day,  let  that  be 
followed."  After  thus  speaking  the  man  seemed  to  Xerxes  to 
fly  away. 

13.  Day  dawned,  and  the  king  made  no  account  of  this  dream, 
but  called  together  the  same  Persians  as  before,  and  spake  to 
them  as  follows  : — 

"Men  of  Persia,  forgive  me  if  I  alter  the  resolve  to  which  I 
came  so  lately.     Consider  that  I  have  not  yet  reached  to  the 

4  Xerxes  refers  here  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  speech  of  Artabanus,  and  the 
perils  there  put  forward  (supra,  ch.  10,  §  1-3). 

5  Herodotus  tells  us  at  the  beginning  of  his  History  that  the  Persians  considered 
Asia  and  all  its  nations  as  their  own  always  (tV  ^Aal-qu  kqu  t<x  ivoiKeovra  eftyea 
olneievvTai  ol  Tlepvcu,  i.  4).  In  this  spirit  Xerxes  is  made  to  claim  Pelops  the  Phry- 
gian as  a  Persian  vassal,  though  at  the  time  when  Pelops  (according  to  the  tradition) 
came  to  Greece  (ab.  b.  c.  1300),  the  Persian  tribes  were  probably  confined  as  yet 
within  the  Caspian  gates,  or  perhaps  had  not  even  emerged  from  their  primitive 
seats  beyond  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains. 
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full  growth  of  my  wisdom,  and  that  they  who  urge  me  to  engage 
in  this  war  leave  me  not  to  myself  for  a  moment.  When  I 
heard  the  advice  of  Artabanus,  my  young  blood  suddenly  boiled . 
and  I  spake  words  against  him  little  befitting  his  years  ;  now 
however  I  confess  my  fault,  and  am  resolved  to  follow  his  coun- 
sel. Understand  then  that  I  have  changed  my  intent  with 
respect  to  carrying  war  into  Greece,  and  cease  to  trouble  your- 
selves." 

When  they  heard  these  words,  the  Persians  were  full  of 
joy,  and  falling  clown  at  the  feet  of  Xerxes,  made  obeisance  to 
him. 

14.  But  when  night  came,  again  the  same  vision  stood  over 
Xerxes  as  he  slept,  and  said,  "  Son  of  Darius,  it  seems  thou 
hast  openly  before  all  the  Persians  renounced  the  expedition, 
making  light  of  my  words,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  heard  them 
spoken.  Know  therefore  and  be  well  assured,  that  unless  thou 
go  forth  to  the  war,  this  thing  shall  happen  unto  thee — as  thou 
art  grown  mighty  and  puissant  in  a  short  space,  so  likewise 
shalt  thou  within  a  little  time  be  brought  low  indeed." 

15.  Then  Xerxes,  greatly  frightened  at  the  vision  which  he 
had  seen,  sprang  from  his  couch,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  call 
Artabanus,  who  came  at  the  summons,  when  Xerxes  spoke  to 
him  in  these  words  : — 

"  Artabanus,  at  the  moment  I  acted  foolishly,  when  I  gave 
thee  ill  words  in  return  for  thy  good  advice.  However  it  was 
not  long  ere  I  repented,  and  was  convinced  that  thy  counsel 
was  such  as  I  ought  to  follow.  But  I  may  not  now  act  in  this 
way,  greatly  as  I  desire  to  do  so.  For  ever  since  I  repented 
and  changed  my  mind  a  dream  has  haunted  me,  which  disap- 
proves my  intentions,  and  has  now  just  gone  from  me  with 
threats.  Now  if  this  dream  is  sent  to  me  from  God,  and  if  it  is 
indeed  his  will  that  our  troops  should  march  against  Greece, 
thou  too  wilt  have  the  same  dream  come  to  thee  and  receive 
the  same  commands  as  myself.  And  this  will  be  most  sure  to 
happen,  I  think,  if  thou  puttest  on  the  dress  which  I  am  wont 
to  wear,  and  then,  after  taking  thy  seat  upon  my  throne,6  liest 
down  to  sleep  on  my  bed." 

16.  Such  were  the  words  of  Xerxes.  Artabanus  would  not 
at  first  yield  to  the  command  of  the  king,  for  he  deemed  him- 

6  Representations  of  the  Persian  throne  are  found  on  the  Persepolitan  monu- 
ments. In  general  character  it  seems  to  have  resembled  the  Assyrian;  but  it  was 
less  elaborate,  and  further  distinguished  from  the  Assyrian  by  a  marked  difference  in. 
almost  all  the  details.     See  the  annexed  woodcut. 
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self  unworthy  to  sit  upon  the  royal  throne.7  At  the  last  how- 
ever he  was  forced  to  give  way.  and  did  as  Xerxes  hade  him  ; 
hut  first  he  spake  thus  to  the  king  : — 

"  To  me,  sire,  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  a  man  is 
wise  himself  or  willing  to  hearken  to  such  as  give  good  advice. 
In  thee  truly  are  found  "both  tempers,  hut  the  counsels  of  evil 
men  lead  thee  astray  ;  they  are  like  the  gales  of  wind  which 
vex  the  sea — else  the  most  useful  thing  for  man  in  the  whole 
world — and  suffer  it  not  to  follow  the  Sent  of  its  own  nature. 
For  myself,  it  irked  me  not  so  much  to  be  reproached  by  thee, 
as  to  observe,  that  when  two  courses  were  placed  before  the 
Persian  people,  one  of  a  nature  to  increase  their  pride,  the  other 
to  humble  it,  by  showing  them  how  hurtful  it  is  to  allow  one's 
heart  always  to  covet  more  than  one  at  present  possesses,  thou 
madest  choice  of  that  which  was  the  worse  both  for  thyself  and 
for  the  Persians.  (§  2.)  Now  thou  sayest,  that  from  the  time 
when  thou  didst  ajDprove  the  better  course,  and  give  up  the 
thought  of  warring  against  Greece,  a  dream  has  haunted  thee, 
sent  by  some  god  or  other,  which  will  not  suffer  thee  to  lay  aside 
the  expedition.  But  such  things,  my  son,  have  of  a  truth 
nothing  divine  in  them.  The  dreams,  that  wander  to  and  fro 
among  mankind,  I  will  tell  thee  of  what  nature  they  are, — I 
who  have  seen  so  many  more  years  than  thou.  Whatever  a 
man  has  been  thinking  of  during  the  day,  is  wont  to  hover 


Thrones  of  Sennacherib  and  Darius. 


7  Sitting  upon  the  king's  throne  is  said  to  have  been  an  offence  punishable  with 
death  in  Persia  (Q.  Curt.  viii.  4,  §  17  ;  Valer.  Max.  v.  1,  p.  177  ;  Frontin.  Strat.  iv. 
6,  §  3).  Artabanus  ^ould  hesitate,  not  knowing  whether  Xerxes  might  not  be 
laving  a  trap  for  him. 
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round  him  in  the  visions  of  his  dreams  at  night.  Now  we 
during  these  many  days  past  have  had  our  hands  full  of  this 
enterprise.  (§  3.)  If  however  the  matter  be  not  as  I  suppose, 
but  God  has  indeed  some  part  therein,  thou  hast  in  brief  de- 
clared the  whole  that  can  be  said  concerning  it — let  it  e'en 
appear  to  me  as  it  has  to  thee,  and  lay  on  me  the  same  injunc- 
tions. But  it  ought  not  io  appear  to  me  any  the  more  if  I  put 
on  thy  clothes  than  if  I  wear  my  own,  nor  if  I  go  to  sleep  in  thy 
bed  than  if  I  do  so  in  mine — supposing,  I  mean,  that  it  is 
about  to  appear  at  all.  For  this  thing,  be  it  what  it  may,  that 
visits  thee  in  thy  sleep,  surely  is  not  so  far  gone  in  folly  as  to 
see  me,  and  because  I  am  dressed  in  thy  clothes,  straightway  to 
mistake  me  for  thee.  Now  however  our  business  is  to  see  if  it 
will  regard  me  as  of  small  account,  and  not  vouchsafe  to  appear 
to  me,  whether  I  wear  mine  own  clothes  or  thine,  while  it  keeps 
on  haunting  thee  continually.  If  it  does  so,  and  appears  often, 
I  should  myself  say  that  it  was  from  God.  For  the  rest,  if  thy 
mind  is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  turn  thee  from  thy  design, 
but  I  must  needs  go  and  sleep  in  thy  bed,  well  and  good,  let  it 
be  even  so  ;  and  when  I  have  done  as  thouwishest,  then  let  the 
dream  appear  to  me.  Till  such  time,  however,  I  shall  keep  to 
my  former  opinion." 

17.  Thus  spake  Artabanus  ;  and  when  he  had  so  said, 
thinking  to  show  Xerxes  that  his  words  were  nought,  he  did 
according  to  his  orders.  Having  put  on  the  garments  which 
Xerxes  was  wont  to  wear,  and,  taken  his  seat  upon  the  royal 
throne,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  upon  the  king's  own  bed.  As  he 
slept,  there  appeared  to  him  the  very  same  dream  which  had 
been  seen  by  Xerxes  ;  it  came  and  stood  over  Artabanus,  and 
said — 

"  Thou  art  the  man,  then,  who,  feigning  to  be  tender  of 
Xerxes,  seekest  to  dissuade  him  from  leading  his  armies  against 
the  Greeks  !  But  thou  shalt  not  escape  scathless,  either  now 
or  in  time  to  come,  because  thou  hast  sought  to  prevent  that 
which  is  fated  to  happen.  As  for  Xerxes,  it  has  been  plainly 
told  to  himself  what  will  befall  him,  if  he  refuses  to  perform  my 
bidding." 

18.  In  such  words,  as  Artabanus  thought,  the  vision 
threatened  him,  and  then  endeavoured  to  burn  out  his  eyes 
with  red-hot  irons.8     At  this  he  shrieked,  and  leaping  from  his 

8  Putting  out  the  eyes  has  been  in  all  ages  a  common  Oriental  punishment.  The 
earliest  instance  on  record  is  that  of  Zedekiah,  whose  eyes  were  put  out  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jerem.  xxxix.  7  ;  lii.  11.)  The  frequency  of  the  punishment  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Cyrus  is  indicated  by  a  passage  in  Xenopnon,  where  it  is  said 
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couch,  hurried  to  Xerxes,  and,  sitting  down  at  his  side,  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  the  vision  ;  after  which  he  went  on  to 
speak  in  the  words  which  follow  : — 

"  I,  0  King,  am  a  man  who  have  seen  many  mighty  empires 
overthrown  by  weaker  ones  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  sought  to 
hinder  thee  from  being  quite  carried  away  by  thy  youth  ;  since 
I  knew  how  evil  a  thing  it  is  to  covet  more  than  one  possesses. 
I  could  remember  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Massa- 
getse,  and  what  was  the  issue  of  it  ;  I  could  recollect  the  march 
of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethiops  ;  I  had  taken  part  in  the  attack 
of  Darius  upon  the  Scyths  ; — bearing  therefore  all  these  things 
in  mind,  I  thought  with  myself  that  if  thou  shouldst  remain  at 
peace,  all  men  would  deem,  thee  fortunate.  But  as  this  impulse 
has  plainly  come  from  above,  and  a  heaven-sent  destruction 
seems  about  to  overtake  the  Greeks,  behold,  I  change  to  another 
mind,  and  alter  my  thoughts  upon  the  matter.  Do  thou  there- 
fore make  known  to  the  Persians  what  the  god  has  declared, 
and  bid  them  follow  the  orders  which  were  first  given,  and  pre- 
pare their  levies.  Be  oareful  to  act  so,  that  the  bounty  of  the 
god  may  not  be  hindered  by  slackness  on  thy  part." 

Thus  spake  these  two  together  ;  and  Xerxes,  being  in  good 
heart  on  account  of  the  vision,  when  day  broke,  laid  all  before 
the  Persians,  while  Artabanus,  who  had  formerly  been  the  only 
person  openly  to  oppose  the  expedition,  now  showed  as  openly 
that  he  favoured  it. 

19.  After  Xerxes  had  thus  determined  to  go  forth  to  the 
war,  there  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  yet  a  third  vision.  The 
Magi  were  consulted  upon  it,9  and  said  that  its  meaning  reached 

that  men  deprived  of  sight  for  their  crimes  were  a  common  spectacle  (ttoWolkis  ?jv 
i5e?i/)  along  the  highways  within  his  government  (Anab.  i.  ix.  13).  Its  continuance 
in  later  times  is  marked  by  such  writers  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  12)  and 
Procopius  (De  Bell.  Pers.  i.  11,  p.  30). 

Mr.  Grote  sees  in  this  whole  narrative  nothing  but  "  religious  imagination  " — a 
mythus  embodying  the  deep  conviction,  alike  of  Greeks  and  of  Persians,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  direct  divine  interposition  could  have  brought  about  the  tran- 
scendently  great  events  which  were  connected  with  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (Hist. 
of  Greece,  v.  pp.  13,  14).  I  incline,  with  Bishop  Thirlwall,  to  suspect  a  foundation 
in  fact  for  the  stories  that  were  told  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  251).  The  weak 
mind  of  Xerxes  may  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  pretended  spectre ;  and  the 
stronger  one  of  Artabanus  may  have  been  subdued  by  threats.  There  is  not  any 
evidence  to  show  that  the  "arts  and  influence  set  at  work"  were  those  "of  the 
Magian  priesthood;"  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  imposition  was  successfully 
practised  upon  the  credulity  of  Xerxes  by  a  skilfully  devised  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Mardonius. 

9  Vide  supra,  i.  108 ;  and  compare  Cic.  de  Divinat.  i.  23,  where  the  Magi  are 

said  to  have  prophesied,  from  a  dream  which  Cyrus  had,  that  he  would  reign  for 

thirty  years.     For  the  general  practice  among  the  Oriental  nations  to  attend  to 

dreams,  and  to  require  an  interpretation  of  them  from  their  priests,  see  Gen.  xli.  S ; 

Vol  IV.— 2 
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to  the  whole  earth,  and  that  all  mankind  would  become  his 
servants.  Now  the  vision  which  the  king  saw  was  this  :  he 
dreamt  that  he  was  crowned  with  a  branch  of  an  olive-tree,  and 
that  boughs  spread  out  from  the  olive-branch  and  covered  the 
whole  earth  ;  then  suddenly  the  garland,  as  it  lay  upon  his  brow, 
vanished.  So  when  the  Magi  had  thus  interpreted  the  vision, 
straightway  all  the  Persians  who  were  come  together  departed 
to  their  several  governments,  where  each  displayed  the  greatest 
zeal,  on  the  faith  of  the  king's  offers.  For  all  hoped  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  gifts  which  had  been  promised.1  And  so 
Xerxes  gathered  together  his  host,  ransacking  every  corner  of  the 
continent. 

20.  Beckoning  from  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  Xerxes  spent 
four  full  years 2  in  collecting  his  host,  and  making  ready  all 
things  that  were  needful  for  his  soldiers.  It  was  not  till  the 
close  of  the  fifth  year  that  he  set  forth  on  his  march,  accom- 
panied by  a  mighty  multitude.  For  of  all  the  armaments 
whereof  any  mention   has   reached  us,   this    was  by  far   the 

and  Dan.  ii.  2  ;  iv.  6.  Whether  the  Magi  really  filled  such  a  position  at  the  court  of 
Xerxes  is  a  different  question,  and  cannot  be  held  to  be  proved  by  a  story,  which  is 
evidently  of  Greek  origin.     The  "olive  crown"  proves  this. 

1  According  to  Ctesias  (Exc.  Pers.  §  22,  ad  fin.),  the  most  honourable  gift  that 
a  Persian  could  receive  from  the  king  was  a  golden  hand-mill  (nv\-r)  xPV(Tv)]  but 
according  to  Xenophon,  who  is  a  better  authority,  this  was  not  even  contained  in 
the  ordinary  gift  of  honour,  which  consisted  of  a  horse  with  a  golden  bridle,  a 
golden  scymitar,  a  chain  of  gold  for  the  neck,  armlets  of  the  same,  and  a  Persian 
(i.  e.  a  Median)  robe  (Anab.  i.  ii.  §  27  ;  viii.  §  29 ;  Cyropaed.  Tin.  ii.  §  8).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  regular  kaftan  in  the  age  of  Xenophon ;  but, 
while  its  general  features  were  preserved,  it  may  probably  have  varied  in  certain 
points  at  different  times  (cf.  Esther  vi.  9;  1  Esdras  iii.  6;  Plut.  Artaxerxi  c.  15; 
Procop.  de  Bell.  Pers.  i.  17,  p.  49).  If  we  may  credit  Lucian,  the  horse  was  usually 
of  the  Nisaean  breed. 

2  Various  modes  have  been  adopted  of  explaining  the  chronology  of  the  period 
between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  the 
interval  at  ten  years  (Thucyd.  i.  18;  Plat.  Leg.  iii.  p.  698,  C. ;  Marm.  Par.  62,  66; 
Aristid.  46,  ii.  p.  241).  The  numbers  in  Herodotus  are  with  difficulty  brought 
within  this  interval.  Perhaps  the  following  scheme,  which  differs  but  slightly  from 
Clinton's  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  302),  will  be  found  to  accord  best  both  with  the 
words  of  Herodotus  and  with  other  testimonies : — 

b.  c. 

490.    Battle  of  Marathon.    Preparations  commence  for  another  expedition.  )  ^we  vcars  0f  stir 

4S8     Z^ZIZIZZIIIIZIIZZ^ZIZZZZZ^^^ZZZZZZZZZZZI    )        (Herod,  vii.  1.) 

4S7.    Eevolt  of  Egypt.    (rerapTw  €Tei".    Herod,  ib.) 

486.    Death  of  Darius,    (rep  varepep  erei*.     Herod,  vii.  4.     Cf.  Canon  of  Ptolemy.) 

485.    Eeduction  of  Egypt.    (Seurepw  erei*.     Ib.  vii.  7.)  Preparations  against  Greece  renewed. 

4S4.    continued. 

483.    continued. 

482.    ■ continued. 

481.  Preparations  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  year.  (eVl  reaaepa  eTea  ir  AVjp  e  a.  Herod, 
vii.  20.)  After  which  (ire/xirrcp  trei  b.vofx£vu— at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  from  tho 
reduction  of  Egypt)  Xerxes  began  his  march  from  Critalla  (iaTpa.T7)\a.Tf€), 

480.    Xerxes  marched  from  Sardis  to  Attica,    Battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamia. 
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greatest  ;3  insomuch  that  no  other  expedition  compared  to  this 
seems  of  any  account,  neither  that  which  Darius  undertook 
against  the  Scythians,  nor  the  expedition  of  the  Scythians 
(which  the  attack  of  Darius  was  designed  to  avenge),  when  they, 
being  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,  fell  upon  the  Median  terri- 
tory, and  subdued  and  held  for  a  time  almost  the  whole  of 
Upper  Asia  ;4  nor,  again,  that  of  the  Atridae  against  Troy,  of 
which  we  hear  in  story  ;  nor  that  of  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians, 
which  was  still  earlier,  wherein  these  nations  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus  into  Europe,  and,  after  conquering  all  Thrace,  pressed 
forward  till  they  came  to  the  Ionian  sea,5  while  southward  they 
reached  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus. 

21.  All  these  expeditions,  and  others,  if  such  there  were, 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  this.  For  was  there  a  nation  in 
all  Asia  which  Xerxes  did  not  bring  with  him  against  Greece  ? 
Or  was  there  a  river,  except  those  of  unusual  size,  which  sufficed 
for  his  troops  to  drink  ?  One  nation  furnished  ships  ;  another 
was  arrayed  among  the  foot-soldiers  ;  a  third  had  to  supply 
horses  ;  a  fourth,  transports  for  the  horse  and  men  likewise  for 
the  service  ;  a  fifth,  ships  of  war  towards  the  bridges  ;  a  sixth, 
ships  and  provisions. 

22.  And  in  the  first  place,  because  the  former  fleet  had  met 
with  so  great  a  disaster  about  Athos,6  preparations  were  made, 
by  the  space  of  about  three  years,  in  that  quarter.  A  fleet  of 
triremes  lay  at  Eleeus  in  the  Chersonese  ;7  and  from  this  station 
detachments  were  sent  by  the  various  nations  whereof  the  army 
was  composed,  which  relieved  one  another  at  intervals,  and 
worked  at  a  trench  beneath  the  lash  of  taskmasters  ; 8  while 

3  Compare  the  remark  of  Thucydides,  i.  23  :  ru>v  irporepov  ipyu>v  fxiyicrrov  eVpax^7? 
rb  Mt}5ik6v. 

4  Vide  supra,  i.  103-106;  iv.  1,  12. 

5  By  the  "  Ionian  Sea"  Herodotus  means  the  Adriatic  (vide  supra,  vi.- 127  ;  and 
infra,  ix.  92).  With  respect  to  the  expedition  here  mentioned  great  obscurity 
prevails.  According  to  some  writers  the  Mysians  were  Thracians,  and  had  come 
into  Asia  from  Europe  (Strab.  xii.  p.  185  ;  cf.  Xanth.  Lyd.  Fr.  8;  and  Artemidor. 
ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  826).  Others,  and  among  them  Herodotus  (supra,  i.  171),  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  the  Mysians  as  a  genuine  Asiatic  race,  closely  akin  to  the  Lydians, 
whose  language  the  Mysian  tongue  greatly  resembled.  According  to  Xanthus  the 
Mysian  dialect  was  /jli^oXv^io^  Kal  ixifytypvyios  (Fr.  8).  Writers  of  this  class  ascribed 
the  scattered  Mysians  of  the  European  continent — of  whom  some  were  settled  upon 
the  Danube  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  800  and  826),  whence  the  Mcesi  of  after  times,  others  in 
Macedonia  (Hellanic.  Fr.  46) — to  invasions  of  the  European  continent  from  Asia. 
Probability  on  the  whole  inclines  in  favour  of  this  latter  view. 

6  Supra,  vi.  44. 

7  For  the  situation  and  present  condition  of  Elseus,  vide  supra,  vi.  140,  note  9. 

8  The  use  of  the  whip  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  towards  the  subject  nations  is 
again  noted  (infra,  ch.  56;  and  ch.  223;  compare  also  ch.  103;  and,  as  decisive  on 
the  point,  Xen.  Anab.  in.  iv.  §  25).     Mr.  Grote  observes  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  31, 
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the  people  dwelling  about  Athos  bore  likewise  a  part  in  the 
labour.  Two  Persians,  Bubares,9  the  son  of  Megabazus, 
and  Artachaees,  the  son  of  Arteeus,  superintended  the  under- 
taking. 

Athos  is  a  great  and  famous  mountain,  inhabited  by  men, 
and  stretching  far  out  into  the  sea.  Where  the  mountain  ends 
towards  the  mainland,  it  forms  a  peninsula  ;  and  in  this  place 
there  is  a  neck  of  land  about  twelve  furlongs  across,1  the  whole 
extent  whereof  from  the  sea  of  the  Acanthians  to  that  over 
against  Torone,  is  a  level  plain,  broken  only  by  a  few  low  hills.2 
Here,  upon  this  isthmus  where  Athos  ends,  is  Sane,3  a  Greek 
city.  Inside  of  Sane,  and  upon  Athos  itself,  are  a  number 
of  towns,  which  Xerxes  was  now  employed  in  disjoining 
from  the  continent  :  these  are,  Dium,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoum, 
Thyssus,  and  Cleonge,4  Among  these  cities  Athos  was 
divided. 

23.  Now  the  manner  in  which  they  dug  was  the  following  : 5 

note)  that  it  has  its  parallel  among  the  modern  Turks.  To  the  high-spirited  Greeks 
this  degradation  must  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme.  The  practice  had  descend- 
ed to  the  Persians  from  the  Assyrians  (See  Lavard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  110- 
13). 

9  Supra,  v.  21,  notes  8  and  9. 

1  Captain  Spratt  measured  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore,  and  found  it  to  be 
2500  yards,  or  12|  stadia  (Journal  of  Geograph.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  147). 

2  The  level  plain  towards  the  sea  of  the  Acanthians  (as  the  accompanying  plan 
will  show)  is  a  marked  feature.  Beyond  this  plain  a  range  of  low  hills  crosses  the 
isthmus,  the  greatest  height  not  exceeding  51  feet.  From  these  hills,  on  the  south 
side,  a  valley  opens  out,  along  which  the  course  of  the  canal  may  be  clearly  traced 
(ibid.  pp.  146-7).  This  valley  is  still  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Provlaka, 
i.  e.  npoavAaKa,  "  the  canal  in  front  of  Mount  Athos."  (See  Sir  G.  Bowen's  Mount 
Athos,  pp.  56-7.) 

8  Sane,  which  acquired  some  fame  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  repulsing  the 
army  of  Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  109),  was  a  colony  of  the  Andrians,  and  was  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  isthmus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes  (ibid.), 
but  whether  on  its  eastern  or  western  side  is  not  quite  certain.  Colonel  Leake 
thought  that  certain  traces  near  the  artificial  mound  (called  in  the  plan  the  "  Tomb 
of  Artachaees  ")  might  mark  the  site  of  Sane  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  144),  but 
I  should  rather  gather  from  this  passage  that  the  city  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
cutting.  Captain  Spratt  does  not  think  that  a  Greek  town  ever  occupied  the  hills 
about  the  "  tomb  of  Artachaees  "  (Journal  of  Geograph.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  149). 

4  These  cities  are  all  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (1.  s.  c.)  and  by  Scylax  (Peripl. 
p.  63),  the  latter  of  whom  adds  another,  Charadriae.  Dium,  Thyssus,  and  Cleonae, 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  south  coast ;  Acrothoum  and  Olophyxus  on  the  north. 
Acrothoum  (Acrothon),  according  to  Pliny,  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  Athos 
(H.  N.  iv.  10).     They  were,  one  and  all,  small  and  unimportant  places. 

5  The  whole  story  of  the  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos  has  been  considered 
a  fable  by  some  writers  (Juven.  x.  173-4;  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  144;  Cousine- 
ry,  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153-4.)  Many  modern  travellers,  howev- 
er, have  given  accounts  of  the  distinct  traces  which  remain  of  the  work  (Choiseul- 
Goufficr,  Voyage  Pittoresque,  torn.  ii.  partie  i.  p.  148 ;  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  iii. 
p.  145  ;  Bowen's  Mount  Athos,  &c,  p.  57  ;  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  xvii.). 
Captain  Spratt  appears  to  have  surveyed  the  isthmus  with  great  exactness.     He 
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a  line  was  drawn  across  by  the  city  of  Sane  ;  and  along  this  t"he 
various  nations  parcelled  out  among  themselves  the  work  to  be 
done.  When  the  trench  grew  deep,  the  workmen  at  the  bottom 
continued  to  dig,  while  others  handed  the  earth,  as  it  was  dug 
out,  to  labourers  placed  higher  up  upon  ladders,  and  these 
taking  it,  passed  it  on  further,  till  it  came  at  last  to  those  at 
the  top,  who  carried  it  off  and  emptied  it  away.  All  the  other 
nations,  therefore,  except  the  Phoenicians,  had  double  labour  ; 


found  distinct  appearances  of  the  ancient  cutting,  almost  across  its  whole  extent, 
only  failing  where  the  canal  approached  the  sea,  and  somewhat  indistinctly  marked 
in  the  alluvial  plain  north  of  the  hills ;  as  the  accompanying  plan,  which  is  taken 
from  his  careful  survey,  clearly  shows.  The  canal  forms  a  line  of  ponds,  from  two 
to  eight  feet  deep  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  broad,  nearly  from  one  sea  to  the 
other.  It  was  "  cut  through  beds  of  tertiary  sands  and  marls  "  (which  would  account 
for  the  falling  in  of  the  banks),  being  probably,  where  it  was  deepest,  not  more 
than  sixty  feet  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  which  at  its  highest  point 


Plan  of  Canal. 


only  rises  fifty-one  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  was  not  really  a  great  work,  but  a 
very  easy  one,  and  can  scarcely  have  taken  more  than  a  year  to  complete.  Colonel 
Leake  regards  it  as  a  very  politic  proceeding,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  navigation  about  the  peninsula,  especially  on  its  north  coast,  which  has  no 
harbours  (vide  supra,  vi.  44,  note).     So  Sir  G.  Bowen  (p.  58). 
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for  the  sides  of  the  trench  fell  in  continually,  as  could  not  but 
happen,  since  they  made  the  width  no  greater  at  the  top  than 
it  was  required  to  be  at  the  bottom.  But  the  Phoenicians 
showed  in  this  the  skill  which  they  are  wont  to  exhibit  in  all 
their  undertakings.  For  in  the  portion  of  the  work  which  was 
allotted  to  them  they  began  by  making  the  trench  at  the  top 
twice  as  wide  as  the  prescribed  measure,  and  then  as  they  dug 
downwards  approached  the  sides  nearer  and  nearer  together, 
so  that  when  they  reached  the  bottom  their  part  of  the  work  was 
of  the  same  width  as  the  rest.  In  a  meadow  near,6  there  was  a 
place  of  assembly  and  a  market  ;  and  hither  great  quantities  of 
corn,  ready  ground,  was  brought  from  Asia. 

24.  It  seems  to  me,  when  I  consider  this  work,  that  Xerxes, 
in  making  it,  was  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  pride,  wishing  to 
display  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  to  leave  a  memorial  behind 
him  to  posterity.  For  notwithstanding  that  it  was  open  to  him, 
with  no  trouble  at  all,7  to  have  had  his  ships  drawn  across  the 
isthmus,  yet  he  issued  orders  that  a  canal  should  be  made 
through  which  the  sea  might  flow,  and  that  it  should  be  of  such 
a  width  as  would  allow  of  two  triremes  passing  through  it 
abreast  with  the  oars  in  action.  He  likewise  gave  to  the  same 
persons  who  were  set  over  the  digging  of  the  trench,  the  task  of 
making  a  bridge  across  the  river  Strymon. 

25.  While  these  things  were  in  progress,  he  was  having  cables 
prepared  for  his  bridges,  some  of  papyrus  and  some  of  white 
flax,8  a  business  which  he  entrusted  to  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  He  likewise  laid  up  stores  of  provisions  in  divers 
places,  to  save  the  army  and  the  beasts  of  burthen  from  suffer- 
ing want  upon  their  march  into  Greece.  He  inquired  carefully 
about  all  the  sites,  and  had  the  stores  laid  up  in  such  as  were 
most  convenient,  causing  them  to  be  brought  across  from  various 
parts  of  Asia  and  in  various  ways,  some  in  transports  and  others 
in  merchantmen.  The  greater  portion  was  carried  to  Leuce- 
Acte,9  upon  the  Thracian  coast  ;  some  part,  however,  was  con- 

6  The  "  meadow "  intended  can  only  be  the  alluvial  plain  above  mentioned, 
where  the  traces  of  the  canal  become  faint. 

7  The  light  ships  of  the  ancients  were  easily  transported  in  this  way  across  the 
land.  So  frequent  was  the  practice  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  the  line  traversed 
by  vessels  acquired  there  the  proper  name  of  Diolcus  (Ai'oAkos,  Hesych,  ad  voc). 
Instances  of  the  passage  of  ships  in  this  way  are  abundant  in  the  Greek  historians 
(cf.  Thucyd.  iii.  81,  iv.  8;  Polyb.  iv.  19,  v.  101,  viii.  36;  Dio  Cass.  1142),  and  ex- 
plain expressions  in  the  poets  which  have  caused  some  difficulty  (Apoll.  Rhod.  i, 
375;  Horat.  Od.  i.  iv.  2). 

fc  Both  these  materials  were  used  for  ropes  by  the  Egyptians.  (See  notes  on 
Book  ii.  chap.  89,  and  chap.  96 ;  on  Book  viii.  chap.  17  ;  and  on  Book  ix.  chap. 
32.)— [G.  W.] 

0  Leuce-Acte,  or  "  the  White  Strand,"  was  one  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the 
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veyed  to  Tyrodiza,1  in  the  country  of  the  Perinthians,  some  to  Do- 
riscus,2 some  to  Eion 3  upon  the  Strymon,  and  some  to  Macedonia. 
26.  During  the  time  that  all  these  labours  were  in  progress, 
the  land  army  which  had  been  collected  was  marching  with 
Xerxes  towards  Sardis,  having  started  from  Critalla4  in  Cappa- 
docia.  At  this  spot  all  the  host  which  was  about  to  accompany 
the  king  in  his  passage  across  the  continent  had  been  bidden  to 
assemble.  And  here  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  mention 
which  of  the  satraps  was  adjudged  to  have  brought  his  troops 
in  the  most  gallant  array,  and  on  that  account  rewarded  by  the 
king  according  to  his  promise  ;  for  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
matter  ever  came  to  a  judgment.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
host  of  Xerxes,  after  crossing  the  river  Halys,  marched  through 
Phrygia  till  it  reached  the  city  of  Celeense.5  Here  are  the 
sources  of  the  river  Masander,  and  likewise  of  another  stream 

coast  of  the  Propontis  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  68 ;  Lysias  adv.  Alcib.  des.  ord.  p.  142 ; 
with  the  comment  of  Demetrius,  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  voc.).  It  cannot  have  been  far 
north  of  Pactya. 

1  Tyrodiza,  according  to  Stephen  (ad  voc),  was  the  same  place  as  Serrhium  ; 
and  Serrhium  or  Serrheum,  was  a  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doriscus,  as  is 
plain  from  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxxi.  17).  The  exact  site  cannot  be  fixed,  but  it  was 
probably  near  the  Serrhean  promontory  of  Stephen  (ad  voc.  2e/5/>e?o*/)  which  seems 
to  be  the  " Mons  Senium"  of  Pliny,  between  Doriscus  and  Maronea  (H.  N.  iv.  11). 
The  fact  that  a  portion  of  this  coast  belonged  to  the  Perinthians  may  account  for 
their  war  with  the  Pseonians  (supra,  v.  1). 

2  Infra,  ch.  59.     3  Infra,  ch.  113. 

4  Critalla  is  unknown  to  any  other  writer.  No  doubt  it  lay,  as  Rennell  says 
(Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  319),  on  the  royal  road  from  Susa  to  Sardis,  but  the 
course  of  this  road  through  Cappadocia  is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  point  it  crossed  the  Halys.  Critalla  certainly  lay  to  the  east  of  that  river, 
and  probably  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Rennell's  identification  of  Critalla  with  the  modern  Eregli  is  based  upon  a  double 
error.  He  believes  the  range  of  Taurus  to  give  rise  to  the  principal  stream  of  the 
Halys,  which  is  thus  imagined  to  flow  by  Eregli,  leaving  it  to  the  east.  And  he 
supposes  the  royal  road  to  have  passed  through  the  Cilician  gates  and  the  plain  of 
Issus.  But  the  road  took  a  northerly  course,  as  has  been  already  explained  (supra, 
v.  52) ;  and  the  Halys  has  no  source  in  the  Taurus  range,  nor  any  stream  of  moment 
falling  into  it  from  the  south.  Eregli  is  in  Phrygia,  not  Cappadocia,  and  must  have 
lain  considerably  out  of  the  great  post-road. 

5  The  site  of  Celaenae,  unknown  till  within  these  few  years,  has  been  determi- 
nately  fixed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  498-500).  It  is  the  modern 
Deenair  (lat.  38°  3',  long.  30°  20').  This  town,  which  abounds  in  remains  of  high 
antiquity,  is  situated  near  the  source  of  the  southern  or  main  stream  of  the  Maean- 
der,  and  in  all  respects  corresponds  to  the  accounts  left  of  the  ancient  Celaena?., 
Two  streams,  both  probably  supplied  from  the  lake  of  JDombai  (cf.  Strab.  xii.  p. 
835),  situated  at  a  much  higher  level  in  a  plain  a  little  to  the  east  (Hamilton,  ii.  p. 
366),  rise  from  the  range  of  hills  which  runs  from  Ketzi-Borlou  to  Ishelcli,  under 
circumstances  exactly  in  accord  with  the  descriptions  given  by  ancient  writers. 
One  is  a  gentle  stream,  and  issues  from  a  reedy  lake  two  miles  round,  enclosed  amid 
lofty  hills.  This  is  evidently  the  Meander  ("  amnis  Maeander  ortus  e  lacu  in  monte 
Aulocrene,"  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  29).  The  other  "  gushes  out  with  great  rapidity  from 
what  seems  to  have  been  once  a  cavern  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff,  and  flows  down 
a  narrow  channel  with  considerable  force  and  noise  "  (Hamilton,  i.  p.  499)      This  is 
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of  no  less  size,  which  bears  the  name  of  Catarractes  (or  the 
Cataract)  ;  the  last-named  river  has  its  rise  in  the  market-place 
of  Celaenge,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Meander.  Here,  too,  in 
this  market-place,  is  hung  up  to  view  the  skin  of  the  Silenus 6 
Marsyas,  which  Apollo,  as  the  Phrygian  story  goes,  stripped  off 
and  placed  there. 

27.  Now  there  lived  in  this  city  a  certain  Pythius,  the  son 
of  Atys,  a  Lydian.7  This  man  entertained  Xerxes  and  his 
whole  army  in  a  most  magnificent  fashion,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  give  him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  Avar.  Xerxes,  upon 
the  mention  of  money,  turned  to  the  Persians  who  stood  by, 
and  asked  of  them,  "  Who  is  this  Pythius,  and  what  wealth 
has  he,  that  he  should  venture  on  such  an  offer  as  this  ?  "  They 
answered  him,  "  This  is  the  man,  0  king,  who  gave  thy  father 
Darius  the  golden  plane-tree,8  and  likewise  the  golden  vine  ; 9  and 
he  is  still  the  wealthiest  man  we  know  of  in  all  the  world,  ex- 
cepting thee." 

the  Catarrhactes  or  Marsyas.  The  two  streams  join  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  town.  (Compare  with  the  account  in  Hamilton,  Colonel  Leake's  anticipa- 
tions, Asia  Minor,  p.  160-2,  and  the  passages  there  quoted ;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  1-8 ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  835 ;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  i.  29 ;  Quint.  Curt.  iii.  1 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  38 ; 
Max.  Tyr.  viii.  8.) 

Celaenae  became  a  royal  residence  on  the  return  of  Xerxes,  who  built  himself  a 
palace  there  at  the  source  of  the  Marsyas  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  9).  Cyrus,  in  later 
times,  had  also  a  park  and  a  palace  there.  The  latter  was  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Maeander  (ibid.  §  7).  Celaenae  was  a  town  of  great  size  and  importance  (ncydAr) 
Kal  euBaificcv,  Xen.  "  Caput  Phrygiae,"  Liv.).  Antiochus  Soter  transferred  the  in- 
habitants to  Apamea,  which  he  built  at  a  short  distance  (Strab.  Liv.).  Apamea  af- 
terwards lost  its  name  and  became  Ciboton  (Plin.  H.  N.  1.  s.  c). 

6  Silenus,  originally  applied  as  a  proper  name  to  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of 
the  Satyrs,  was  used  afterwards  as  a  common  appellation  for  those  monsters  general- 
ly. (See  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ven.  263 ;  Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc. ;  and  cf.  Voss  ad  Virg. 
Eel.  vi.  14.) 

The  story  of  Marsyas  is  told  by  Apollodorus  (i.  iv.  §  2),  Diod.  Siculus  (iii.  59), 
Plutarch  (de  Music,  ii.  p.  1132-3),  Hyginus  (Fab.  clxv.),  and  others.  The  skin  was 
still  shown  at  Celaenae  in  Xenophon's  time  (Anab.  i.  ii.  §  8). 

7  Pliny  calls  Pythius  a  Bithynian  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  10),  Mr.  Grote  a  Phrygian  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  v.  p.  34).     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Herodotus. 

8  Antiochus  the  Arcadian,  who  had  seen  this  plane-tree,  declared  that  it  was  so 
small  it  would  scarcely  shade  a  grasshopper  (tV  vfju/ovfievriu  xpv<JW  T^uravov  ovx 
lnav7)v  efoai  rirriyi  atc'iav  xape'xeiJ',  Xen.  Hell.  vn.  i.  §  38).  He,  however,  may  well 
be  suspected  of  unfairness,  since  his  object  was  to  decry  the  resources  of  Persia. 
The  plane-tree  was  very  celebrated  (Athen.  xii.  p.  539,  D.  ;  Plin.  II.  N,  xii.  1 ; 
xxxiii.  10 ;  Tzet.  Chil.  i.  xxxii.  925 ;  Dio  Chrys.  Orat.  lvii.  ad  fin.).  It  was  finally 
carried  off  from  the  citadel  of  Susa  by  Antigonus  (b.  c.  316),  when  he  fought 
against  Eumenes  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  48). 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  wealth  of  Pythius  was  derived  from  gold-mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  (De  Virt.  muliebr.  ii.  p.  262  D). 

9  The  golden  vine  was  even  more  famous  than  the  plane-tree.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Theodore  the  Samian  (Himer.  Eel.  xxxi.  8).  The  bunches  of 
grapes  were  imitated  by  means  of  the  most  costly  precious  stones  (Phylarch.  ap. 
Athen.  1.  s.  c).     It  overshadowed  the  couch  on  which  the  kings  slept. 
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28.  Xerxes  marvelled  at  these  last  words,  and  now  ad- 
dressing Pythius  with  his  own  lips,  he  asked  him,  what 
the  amount  of  his  wealth  really  was.  Pythius  answered  as 
follows  : — 

f  Oh  !  King,  I  will  not  hide  this  matter  from  thee,  nor  make 
pretence  that  I  do  not  know  how  rich  I  am  ;  hut  as  I  know 
perfectly,  I  will  declare  all  fully  before  thee.  For  when  thy 
journey  was  noised  abroad,  and  I  heard  thou  wert  coming  down 
to  the  Grecian  coast,  straightway,  as  I  wished  to  give  thee  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  war,  I  made  count  of  my  stores,  and  found 
them  to  be  two  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  of  gold  four 
millions  of  Daric  staters,1  wanting  seven  thousand.     All  this  I 

1  The  stater  was  the  only  gold  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  generally.  It  was 
adopted  by  them  from  the  Asiatics,  from  whom  their  gold  was  in  the  earlier  time 
entirely  derived.  The  staters  of  different  countries  differed  slightly  in  weight  and 
value.  The  Macedonian  weighed  133  grains  (value  11.  3s.  6c/.),  the  Attic  132-J-  grs. 
(value  1/.  3s.  5d.),  the  Lampsacene  129  grains  (value  11.  2s.  9-^d),  the  Phocaean  127 
grs.  (value  11.  2s.  5\d.).  The  Persian  Daric  was  a  gold  coin  very  like  the  stater:  it 
weighed  about  123*7  grains,  and  was  consequently  worth  not  quite  twenty-two 
shillings  (11.  Is.  10£d.).  Pythius  therefore,  according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
possessed  gold  coin  to  the  value  of  4,339,546/.  His  2000  talents  of  silver  would 
be  worth  487,500/. ;  so  that  the  entire  sum  which  Pythius  offered  to  Xerxes  would 
be  a  little  short  of  five  millions  of  our  money  (4,827,144/.)  I  do  not  know  why  this 
estimate  should  be  thought  incredible.  (See  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  36, 
note.) 

With  respect  to  the  word  "Daric,"  which  has  been  derived  from  a  supposed 
ancient  Persian  root  Bard,  signifying  a  king  (Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.  ad  voc.  ■jisi'ix  ; 
Scott  and  Liddell,  ad  voc.  dapeiicos ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.,  &c),  as  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  any  such  root  in  ancient  Persian,  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
acquiesce  in  the  old  derivation,  suggested  by  the  etymologists  (Etym.  Magn.  ad 
voc;  Harpocrat.  ad  voc),  and  to  connect  the  term  with  Darius,  whose  gold  coinage 
was  so  celebrated  (supra,  iv.  166).  It  would  thus  resemble  the  French  words 
"louis"  and  "napoleon? 

The  Daric  bore  for  its  impression,  on  the  one 
side,  the  figure  of  the  king  with  a  bow  and  arrow 
in  his  hands  (cf.  Plut.  Vit.  Artaxerx.  c  20), 
kneeling  on  one  knee ;  and  on  the  other  an  irreg- 
ular cleft,  or  "quadrata  incusa."  The  subjoined 
figure  is  taken  from  a  Daric  in  the  British 
Museum. 

There  are  silver  Darics,  as  well  as  gold  ones,  with  the  same  device.  These  are 
generally  tetradrachms,  weighing  about  235  grains. 

A  new  theory  has  been  recently  started  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Aryandics,"  or 
silver  coins  issued  by  Aryandes  (supra,  iv.  166).  M.  Lenormant  has  described  two 
coins,  upon  which  the  name  of  Aryandes,  or  a  part  of  it  (AYqA  or  AHAY^A), 
appears  in  Greek  characters,  and  which  he  considers  to  have  been  issued  by  the  cele- 
brated Satrap  (Essai  sur  les  Monnaies  de3  Lagides,  p.  169).  The  device  is  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  horses,  containing  a  king  and  a  charioteer,  with  a  battlemented  wall 
and  a  galley  on  the  obverse.  The  name  is  on  this  latter  side.  Coins  of  the  same 
type  are  in  the  British  Museum  series,  but  none  with  the  name  of  Aryandes.  On 
one  there  is  some  trace  of  a  name,  but  it  is  very  faint,  and  the  characters  appear  to 
be  Phoenician.  The  general  type  answers  to  the  description  of  a  coin  in  Mionnet 
(Supplement,  torn.  viii.  pp.  426-7,  No.  33),  which  he  thinks  Persian.  Gesenius 
figures  a  coin  nearly  similar  (Monumenta  Phcenic  Tab.  36,  G.),  and  calls  it  Cilician. 
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willingly  make  over  to  thee  as  a  gift  ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  my 
slaves  and  my  estates  in  land  will  be  wealth  enough  for  my 
wants/' 

29.  This  speech  charmed  Xerxes,  and  he  replied,  "  Dear 
Lydian,  since  I  left  Persia  there  is  no  man  but  thou  who  has 
either  desired  to  entertain  my  army,  or  come  forward  of  his  own 
free  will  to  offer  me  a  sum  of  money  for  the  war.  Thou  hast 
done  both  the  one  and  the  other,  feasting  my  troops  magnifi- 
cently, and  now  making  offer  of  a  right  noble  sum.  In  return, 
this  is  what  I  will  bestow  on  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  my  sworn 
friend  from  this  day ;  and  the  seven  thousand  staters  which  are 
wanting  to  make  up  thy  four  millions  I  will  supply,  so  that  the 
full  tale  may  be  no  longer  lacking,  and  that  thou  mayest  owe 
the  completion  of  the  round  sum  to  me.  Continue  to  enjoy 
all  that  thou  hast  acquired  hitherto,  and  be  sure  to  remain  ever 
such  as  thou  now  art.  If  thou  dost,  thou  wilt  not  repent  of  it  so 
long  as  thy  life  endures." 

30.  When  Xerxes  had  so  spoken  and  had  made  his  promises 
to  Pythius  good,  he  pressed  forward  upon  his  march  ;  and  pass- 
ing Anaua,  a  Phrygian  city,  and  a  lake  from  which  salt  is 
gathered,2  he  came  to  Colossse,3  a  Phrygian  city  of  great  size, 

2  Of  Anaua  itself  no  further  notice  is  found,  for  Stephen  merely  quotes  from 
Herodotus.  The  lake  is  evidently  Lake  Chardak,  which  lies  on  the  route  between 
Deenair  (Celsense)  and  Colossae,  and  still  supplies  the  whole  country  round  with  salt. 
Mr.  Hamilton  says, — "After  passing  this  hill,  we  halted  near  the  extremity  of  the 
lake  to  observe  the  process  of  collecting  the  salt,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Chardak  were  busily  employed.  The  lake  being  nearly 
dry,  the  water  in  the  centre  is  so  thoroughly  saturated  that,  owing  to  the  great 
evaporation  constantly  going  on,  the  salt  chrystallises  on  the  surface,  and  is  scraped 
off  with  large  wooden  spades.  .  .  .  As  it  is  obtained,  it  is  brought  on  shore, 
and  placed  in  large  heaps  along  the  banks,  where  it  appeared  clear  and  in  large 
chrystals:  it  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sells  for  ten  paras  the  oke, 
or  about  a  farthing  a  pound ;  and  after  supplying  the  neighbouring  country,  the 
rest  is  sent  to  Smyrna"  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  503-4).  Arrian  calls  this  lake  Lake 
Ascania  (Exp.  Alex.  i.  29).  Strabo  mentions  it  (xii.  pp.  838-9).  but  does  not  give  it 
a  name. 

3  Colossae  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  at  Chonos  the 
ancient  Chonae,  with  which  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  identifies  it  (de  Themat.  i. 
3,  p.  24).  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  seems  to  have  discovered  the  true  site,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  Chonos,  in  the  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lycus  (Tcho- 
ruk).  Here  he  found  an  ancient  theatre,  and  abundant  remains  of  an  extensive 
town  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  at  a  point  where  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the 
Lycus  may  have  had  in  former  times  an  underground  course.  Two  streams  fall  into 
the  Lycus  at  this  point,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  both  possessed  of  strong 
petrifying  or  incrusting  qualities.  The  Lycus  here  flows  in  a  deep  chasm,  and  the 
streams  trickling  over  the  rocks  gradually  incrust  them  with  their  deposit.  The 
operation  of  this  process  naturally  causes  the  cliffs  gradually  to  approach  one 
another,  and  may,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  have  actually  arched  over  the  main 
stream.  Earthquakes,  to  which  the  district  is  very  liable  (cf.  Strab.  xii.  837),  would 
naturally  break  up  this  soft  crust,  which  would  fall  into  the  river  and  be  carried 
away,  after  which  the  process  would  recommence.     (See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor, 
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situated  at  a  spot  where  the  river  Lycus  plunges  into  a  chasm 
and  disappears.  This  river,  after  running  underground  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  furlongs,  re-appears  once  more,  and  empties 
itself,  like  the  stream  above  mentioned,  into  the  Meander. 
Leaving  Colossee,  the  army  approached  the  borders  of  Phrygia 
where  it  abuts  on  Lydia  ;  and  here  they  came  to  a  city  called 
Cydrara,4  where  was  a  pillar  set  up  by  Croesus,  having  an 
inscription  on  it,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

31.  Where  it  quits  Phrygia  and  enters  Lydia  the  road  sepa- 
rates ;  the  way  on  the  left  leads  into  Caria,  while  that  on  the 
right  conducts  to  Sardis.  If  you  follow  this  route,  you  must 
cross  the  Mseander,  and  then  pass  by  the  city  Callatebus,5  where 
the  men  live  who  make  honey  out  of  wheat  and  the  fruit  of  the 
tamarisk.6  Xerxes,  who  chose  this  way,  found  here  a  plane- 
tree7  so  beautiful,  that  he  presented  it  with  golden  ornaments, 
and  put  it  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  Immortals.8  The  day 
after,  he  entered  the  Lydian  capital. 

32.  Here  his  first  care  was  to  send  off  heralds  into  Greece, 
who  were  to  prefer  a  demand  for  earth  and  water,  and  to  require 
that  preparations  should  be  made  everywhere  to  feast  the  king. 
To  Athens  indeed  and  to  Sparta  he  sent  no  such  demand  ;9  but 
these  cities  excepted,  his  messengers  went  everywhere.  Now 
the  reason  why  he  sent  for  earth  and  water  to  states  which  had 
already  refused,  was  this  :  he  thought  that  although  they  had 

vol.  i.  pp.  510-2 ;  and  compare  the  passage  of  Pliny  which  he  quotes,  H.  X. 
xxxi.  20.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  another  similar  covered  passage,  lower  down  the 
stream,  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (1.  s.  c),  which  has  also  disappeared  since  his  day. 
This  was  near  Laodicea,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  with  the  Cadmus 
(Gieuk  Bounar  Su).  The  traditions  of  the  natives  confirm  the  notion  of  such  covered 
ways  having  existed  and  breaking  up  (Hamilton,  p.  522). 

4  Cydrara  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Carura  of  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.  and  xiv. 
p.  948.  See  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  251,  and  cf.  Bahr  ad  loc),  which  in  his  time 
was  the  boundary  between  Pbrygia  and  Caria.  The  hot  springs  near  Sarai  Kieui 
seem  to  mark  this  site.  It  is  certain  that  the  separation  of  the  roads  must  have 
been  nearly  at  this  place  (cf.  Leake).  The  road  to  Sardis  undoubtedly  passed 
through  the  opening  in  Mount  Messogis  where  Tripolis  stands,  and  then  struck  into 
the  valley  of  the  Cogamus. 

5  Callatebus  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  if  we  except  Stephen,  who  follows 
Herodotus.  Perhaps  it  occupied  the  site  of  Philadelphia  {Allah  Sheher).  The 
earthquakes  to  which  this  whole  district  (the  Catacecaumene  of  Strabo)  is  liable, 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  cities. 

6  The  tamarisk  still  grows  in  abundance  down  the  whole  valley  of  the  Cogamus 
(Hamilton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  374-6). 

7  The  plane-trees  of  this  district  are  magnificent.  Mr.  Hamilton  noticed  the 
"half  ruined  trunk  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  he  had  ever  seen"  near  Laodicea 
(Eski  Hissar),  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus  (Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  517). 

8  Infra,  ch.  83. 

9  The  reason  for  this  abstinence  is  given  below  (ch.  133). 
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refused  when  Darius  made  the  demand,  they  would  now  be  too 
frightened  to  venture  to  say  him  nay.  So  he  sent  his  heralds, 
wishing  to  know  for  certain  how  it  would  he. 

33.  Xerxes,  after  this,  made  preparations  to  advance  to 
Abydos,  where  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont •  from  Asia  to 
Europe  was  lately  finished.  Midway  between  Sestos  and 
Madytus 2  in  the  Hellespontine  Chersonese,  and  right  over 
against  Abydos,  there  is  a  rocky  tongue  of  land  which  runs  out 
for  some  distance  into  the  sea.  This  is  the  place  where  no  long 
time  afterwards  the  Greeks  under  Xanthippus,  the  son  of 
Ariphron,  took  Artayctes  the  Persian,  who  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  Sestos,  and  nailed  him  living  to  a  plank.3  He  was 
the  Artayctes  who  brought  women  into  the  temple  of 
Protesilatis  at  Elseus,  and  there  was  guilty  of  most  unholy 
deeds. 

34.  Towards  this  tongue  of  land  then,  the  men  to  whom  the 
business  was  assigned,  carried  out  a  double  bridge  from  Abydos  ; 
and  while  the  Phoenicians  constructed  one  line  with  cables  of 
white  flax,  the  Egyptians  in  the  other  used  ropes  made  of 
papyrus.  Now  it  is  seven  furlongs  across  from  Abydos  to  the 
opposite  coast.4  When,  therefore,  the  channel  had  been  bridged 
successfully,  it  happened  that  a  great  storm  arising  broke 
the  whole  work  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  all  that  had  been 
done. 

35.  So  when  Xerxes  heard  of  it,  he  was  full  of  wrath,  and 
straightway  gave  orders  that  the  Hellespont  should  receive  three 
hundred  lashes,  and  that  a  pair  of  fetters  should  be  cast  into  it. 
Nay,  I  have  even  heard  it  said,  that  he  bade  the  branders  take 
their  irons  and  therewith  brand  the  Hellespont.  It  is  certain 
that  he  commanded  those  who  scourged  the  waters  to  utter,  as 
they  lashed  them,  these  barbarian  and  wicked  words  :  "  Thou 
bitter  water,  thy  lord  lays  on  thee  this  punishment  because  thou 
hast  wronged  him  without  a  cause.,  having  suffered  no  evil  at 
his  hands.  Verily  King  Xerxes  will  cross  thee,  whether  thou 
wilt  or  no.     Well  dost  thou  deserve  that  no  man  should  honour 


1  The  site  of  this  bridge  is  supposed  to  have  been  from  Nagara  point  to  the  low- 
spot  eastward  of  Sestos,  where  the  level  shore  on  either  side  is  convenient  for  the 
march  of  troops.  The  channel  is  more  than  7  stadia  broad,  being  about  1£  mile 
English.— [G.  W.] 

2  Madytus  was  one  of  the  less  important  cities  of  the  Chersonese.  It  is  omitted 
by  Scylax  and  Ptolemy.  Xenophon  however  mentions  it  (Hellen.  i.  i.  §  3);  and 
Livy  in  two  places  (xxxi.  16,  and  xxxiii.  38).  It  had  also  been  noticed  by  Heca- 
ta3us  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).     The  place  and  name  remain  in  the  modern  Maito. 

3  Vide  infra,  ix.  116-120. 

4  Supra,  iv.  85,  note  7. 
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thee  with  sacrifice  ;  for  thou  art  of  a  truth  a  treacherous  and 
unsavoury  river."  5     While  the  sea  was    thus   punished  by  his 


Nagdra  Point,  Site  of  Abydus  (from  the  West). 


Site  of  Xerxes'  Bridge,  opposite  Nagdra  Point. 


Nagdra  Point,  Abydus  (from  the  East). 


6  The  remark  of  Mr.  Blakesley  is  just,  that  "  the  Hellespont,  perfectly  land- 
locked, and  with  a  stream  running  some  three  knots  an  hour,  presents  to  a  person 
who  is  sailing  on  it  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  river;  "  and  that  "it  is  from  this 
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orders,  he  likewise  commanded  that  the  overseers  of  the  work 
should  lose  their  heads.6 

36.  Then  they,  whose  business  it  was,  executed  the  unpleas- 
ing  task  laid  upon  them  ;  and  other  master-builders  were  set 
over  the  work,  who  accomplished  it  in  the  way  which  I  will  now 
describe. 

They  joined  together  triremes  and  penteconters,  360  to  sup- 
port the  bridge  on  the  side  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  314  to  sus- 
tain the  other ;  and  these  they  placed  at  right-angles  to  the 
Sea,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  Hellespont,  re- 
lieving by  these  means  the  tension  of  the  shore  cables.7  Hav- 
ing joined  the  vessels,  they  moored  them  with  anchors  of  unu- 
sual size,  that  the  vessels  of  the  bridge  towards  the  Euxine 
might  resist  the  winds  which  blow  from  within  the  straits,  and 
that  those  of  the  more  western  bridge  8  facing  the  Egean,  might 
withstand  the  winds  which  set  in  from  the  south  and  from  the 
south-east.9     A  gap  was  left  in  the  penteconters  in  no  fewer 

notion  that  the  epithets  TrAaTuy  and  aireipwu  are  applied  to  it  in  the  Homeric  poems" 
(not.  ad  loc.). 

6  Mr.  Grote  has  well  vindicated  the  several  points  of  this  narrative  from  the 
sceptical  doubts  thrown  out  by  Larcher  (note  ad  loc),  Midler  (Kleine  Schriften,  ii. 
pp.  77-18),  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  252),  Stanley  (ad  ^Esch.  Pers.  728), 
Blomfield  (ibid.),  and  others  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  21-4).  They  are  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  an  oriental  despot,  atfd  with  traits  which  writers 
inimical  to  Herodotus  record  of  Xerxes.  (Compare  the  letter  to  Mount  Athos  in 
Plutarch,  ii.  p.  455,  E,  and  the  message  of  insult  to  Apollo,  recorded  by  Ctesias, 
Exc.  Pers.  §  27.) 

7  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  26,  note),  as  to  the  construction 
and  meaning  of  this  difficult  passage.  Herodotus  considers  the  shore  cables  to  be 
the  real  bridge  (vide  supra,  ch.  34),  and  the  ships  to  be  only  a  support  rendered 
necessary  by  the  unusual  width  of  the  channel.  He  has  in  his  mind  the  bridges 
over  rivers,  common  in  Persia  (Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4),  which  gave  the  idea  of  this  grand 
work,  where,  if  the  stream  was  narrow,  the  ropes  passed  from  shore  to  shore  re- 
quired no  support  at  all;  if  it  was  wider,  they  had  to  be  sustained  by  boats,  or 
some  other  contrivance.  The  ships  sustaining  the  ropes  were  moored  (he  says) 
parallel  to  the  stream  of  the  Hellespont,  and  so  at  right  angles  with  the  Euxine,  the 
longest  direction  of  which  he  knew  to  be  from  east  to  west.  Triremes  and  pente- 
conters were  used  indifferently  in  the  work,  the  greatest  number  in  the  upper 
bridge,  either  because  the  channel  was  wider  at  that  part,  or  because,  to  meet  the 
full  force  of  the  current,  greater  strength  was  required.  All  the  ships  were  moored 
stem  and  stern  down  the  stream  of  the  Hellespont,  which  here  runs  with  considera- 
ble rapidity  (Wood's  Description  of  the  Troad,  p.  320;  Chandler,  vol.  i.  p.  12;  Ren- 
nell's  Geograph.  of  Herod,  p.  123.  Compare  the  Homeric  epithet,  aydppoos,  II.  ii. 
845,  xii.  30).  Probably  they  almost  touched  one  another,  except  in  the  three  places 
where  an  interval  was  left. 

8  We  see  here  that  Herodotus  is  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  real  direction  of  the 
Hellespont  is  north-east  and  south-w><ss£,  not  due  north  and  south. 

8  One  would  have  expected  south-wesi  here,  rather  than  south-eas^,  as  the  Helles- 
pont lies  most  open  to  a  wind  from  that  quarter.  Herodotus  perhaps  speaks  from 
local  knowledge  of  the  actual  direction  of  the  highest  winds.  We  certainly  cannot 
take  Notus  and  Eurus  (as  Mr.  Blakesley  does)  for  winds  blowing  up  and  down  the 
channel  respectively.  They  are  separated  by  only  one  point  of  the  compass.  (See 
the  tables  in  Gottling's  Hesiod,  pp.  38-39.) 
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than  three  places,  to  afford  a  passage  for  such  light  craft  as 
chose  to  enter  or  leave  the  Euxine.  When  all  this  was  done, 
they  made  the  cables  taut  from  the  shore  by  the  help  of  wooden 
capstans.  This  time,  moreover,  instead  of  using  the  two  ma- 
terials separately,  they  assigned  to  each  bridge  six  cables,  two 
of  which  were  of  white  flax,  while  four  were  of  papyrus.  Both 
cables  were  of  the  same  size  and  quality  ;  but  the  flaxen  were 
the  heavier,  weighing  not  less  than  a.  talent  the  cubit.  When 
the  bridge  across  the  channel  was  thus  complete,  trunks  of 
trees  were  sawn  into  planks,  which  were  cut  to  the  width  of 
the  bridge,  and  these  were  laid  side  by  side  upon  the  tightened 
cables,  and  then  fastened  on  the  top.  This  done,  brushwood 
was  brought,  and  arranged  upon  the  planks,  after  which  earth 
was  heaped  upon  the  brushwood,  and  the  whole  trodden  down 
into  a  solid  mass.  Lastly  a  bulwark  was  set  up  on  either  side 
of  this  causeway,  of  such  a  height  as  to  prevent  the  sumpter- 
beasts  and  the  horses  from  seeing  over  it  and  taking  fright  at 
the  water. 

37.  And  now  when  all  was  prepared — the  bridges,  and  the 
works  at  Athos,  the  breakwaters  about  the  mouths  of  the  cut- 
ting, which  were  made  to  hinder  the  surf  from  blocking  up  the 
entrances,1  and  the  cutting  itself ;  and  when  the  news  came  to 
Xerxes  that  this  last  was  completely  finished, — then  at  length 
the  host,  having  first  wintered  at  Sardis,  began  its  march 
towards  Abydos,  fully  equipped,  on  the  first  approach  of  spring. 
At  the  moment  of  departure,  the  sun  suddenly  quitted  his  seat 
in  the  heavens,  and  disappeared,  though  there  were  no  clouds 
in  sight,  but  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene.2  Day  was  thus 
turned  into  night  ;  whereupon  Xerxes,  who  saw  and  remarked 
the  prodigy,  was  seized  with  alarm,  and  sending  at  once  for  the 
Magians,  inquired  of  them  the  meaning  of  the  portent.  They 
replied — "  God  is  foreshowing  to  the  Greeks  the  destruction  of 
their  cities  ;  for  the  sun  foretells  for  them  and  the  moon  for  us/' 
So  Xerxes,  thus  instructed,3  proceeded  on  his  way  with  great 
gladness  of  heart. 

1  When  these  breakwaters  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  the  two  ends  of  the 
canal  would  soon  be  silted  up,  and  disappear.  Hence  the  comparative  obliteration 
of  the  cutting  at  its  two  extremities.     (See  the  Plan,  page  21.) 

2  Astronomers  declare  that  there  was  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in  "Western 
Asia  this  year  (see  Larcher,  note  ad  loc),  but  that  there  was  one  the  year  before, 
in  the  spring,  April  19th.  Herodotus  may  perhaps  have  understood  of  the  setting 
forth  from  Sardis,  what  was  told  him  of  the  departure  from  Susa  in  the  spring  of 
the  preceding  year.  It  may  then  have  been  his  own  conjecture  that  the  prodigy 
frightened  Pythius. 

3  The  explanation  is  not  particularly  clear.  The  Sun  and  Moon  were  both 
worshipped  by  the  Persians  from  a  very  early  date  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  339),  as  the 
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38.  The  army  had  begun  its  march,  when  Pythius  the 
Lydian,  affrighted  at  the  heavenly  portent,  and  emboldened  by 
his  gifts,  came  to  Xerxes  and  said — "  Grant  me,  0  my  lord, 
a  favour  which  is  to  thee  a  light  matter,  but  to  me  of  vast  ac- 
count." Then  Xerxes,  who  looked  for  nothing  less  than  such  a 
prayer  as  Pythius  in  fact  preferred,  engaged  to  grant  him  what- 
ever he  wished,  and  commanded  him  to  tell  his  wish  freely. 
So  Pythius,  full  of  boldness,  went  on  to  say— 

"  0  my  lord,  thy  servant  has  five  sons,  and  it  chances  that 
all  are  called  upon  to  join  thee  in  this  march  against  Greece. 
I  beseech  thee,  have  compassion  upon  my  years,  and  let  one  of 
my  sons,  the  eldest,  remain  behind,  to  be  my  prop  and  stay, 
and  the  guardian  of  my  wealth.  Take  with  thee  the  other  four  ; 
and  when  thou  hast  done  all  that  is  in  thy  heart,  mayest  thou 
come  back  in  safety." 

39.  But  Xerxes  was  greatly  angered,  and  replied  to  him  : 
"  Thou  wretch  !  darest  thou  speak  to  me  of  thy  son,  when  I 
am  myself  on  the  march  against  Greece,  with  sons,  and  brothers, 
and  kinsfolk,  and  friends  ?  Thou  who  art  my  bond-slave,  and 
art  in  duty  bound  to  follow  me  with  all  thy  household,  not  ex- 
cepting thy  wife  !  Know  that  man's  spirit  dwelleth  in  his  ears, 
and  when  it  hears  good  things,  straightway  it  fills  all  his  body 
with  delight  ;  but  no  sooner  does  it  hear  the  contrary  than  it 
heaves  and  swells  with  passion.  As  when  thou  didst  good  deeds 
and  madest  good  offers  to  me,  thou  wert  not  able  to  boast  of 
having  outdone  the  king  in  bountifulness,  so  now  when  thou  art 
changed  and  grown  impudent,  thou  shalt  not  receive  all  thy 
deserts,  but  less.  For  thyself  and  four  of  thy  five  sons,  the 
entertainment  which  I  had  of  thee  shall  gain  protection ;  but 
as  for  him  to  whom  thou  clingest  above  the  rest,  the  forfeit  of 
his  life  shall  be  thy  punishment."  Having  thus  spoken,  forth- 
with he  commanded  those  to  whom  such  tasks  were  assigned,  to 
seek  out  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pythius,  and  having  cut  his 
body  asunder,  to  place  the  two  halves,  one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left  of  the  great  road,  so  that  the  army  might 
march  out  between  them.4 

40.  Then  the  king's  orders  were  obeyed  ;  and  the  army 
marched  out  between  the  two  halves  of  the  carcase.     First  of 

Greeks  seem  to  haA'e  been  aware  (Aristoph.  Pac.  396-403) ;  and  the  Sun  (Mithra) 
more  especially  (see  Book  i.  ch.  131,  note  6).  The  anecdote  is  probably  apocryphal. 
4  Compare  Avith  this  the  similar  story  of  (Eobazus  (iv.  84).  The  tales  are  im- 
portant, as  indicating  the  rigour  with  which  personal  service  was  exacted  among  the 
Oriental  nations,  especially  when  the  monarch  was  himself  going  to  the  field.  See 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  36-7). 
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all  went  the  baggage-bearers,  and  the  sumpter-bcasts,  and  then 
a  vast  crowd  of  many  nations  mingled  together  without  any  in- 
tervals,5 amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  army.  After 
these  troops  an  empty  space  was  left,  to  separate  between  them 
and  the  king.  In  front  of  the  king  went  first  a  thousand  horse- 
men, picked  men  of  the  Persian  nation — then  spearmen  a  thou- 
sand, likewise  chosen  troops,  with  their  spear-heads  pointing  to- 
wards the  ground — next  ten  of  the  sacred  horses  called  Nissean, 
all  daintily  caparisoned.  (Now  these  horses  are  called  Nisaean, 
because  they  come  from  the  Nissean  plain,  a  vast  flat  in  Media, 
producing  horses  of  unusual  size.6)  After  the  ten  sacred  horses 
came  the  holy  chariot  of  Jupiter,7  drawn  by  eight  milk-white 
steeds,  with  the  charioteer  on  foot  behind  them  holding  the 
reins  ;  for  no  mortal  is  ever  allowed  to  mount  into  the  car. 
Next  to  this  came  Xerxes  himself,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
Nissean  horses,  with  his  charioteer,  Patiramphes,  the  son  of 
Otanes,  a  Persian,  standing  by  his  side.8 

5  I  do  not  understand  Herodotus  to  mean  that  the  soldiers  of  the  different  na- 
tions were  mixed  together,  as  the  soldiers  from  different  provinces  in  the  French 
army  (Larcher,  ad  loc),  but  only  that  the  contingents  of  the  various  nations  were 
not  separated  by  intervals,  but  marched  without  any  regular  order  in  a  single  body. 
It  is  plain  from  the  whole  narrative  (infra,  ch.  60-86,  210;  ix.  31),  that  in  the  Per- 
sian army,  as  in  the  Greek,  the  contingents  of  the  several  nations  formed  distinct 
and  separate  corps.  Compare  the  account  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  1.  viii.  §  9 : 
TlavTis  5e  ovtoi  Kara  e&vr),  iv  irXaiaiw  wArjpei  avl&panrtov  eKaaruu  rb  e&voy 
iiropev€To)',  and  see  also  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  11). 

0  The  Nisaean  breed  of  horses  continued  in  repute  down  to  the  times  of  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6).  They  excelled  all  others  in  size  and  speed  (Strab. 
dpio-Toi?  k-o)  fxeyiorois ;  Suid.  ad  voc.  &ki<ttoi),  and  were  generally  the  property  of 
the  Persian  kings  or  nobles  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  situation  of  the  Nisaean  plain,  from  which  they  were  said  to  derive  their 
name,  is  uncertain.  According  to  Strabo,  some  placed  it  in  Armenia  (xii.  p.  763, 
769).  Others,  according  to  Suidas  (ad  voc.  NiVatoj/),  in  Persia.  The  general  con- 
sent, however,  of  the  best  writers  assigns  it  to  Media,  where  we  know  from  the 
Behistun  inscription,  that  there  Avas  a  district  Nisaea  or  Nisaya  (Col.  I.  Par.  3,  §  11). 
As  Alexander  visited  it  on  his  way  from  Opis  to  Ecbatana  (Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  vii. 
13),  it  may  probably  have  been  the  tract  of  excellent  pasture  land  which  lies  be- 
tween Behistun  and  Khorram-Abad,  known  now  as  the  plains  of  Khawah  and 
Alistar.  (See  Col.  Rawlinson's  march  from  Zohab  to  Khuzistan,  in  the  Geographical 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  100.) 

7  The  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter  (Ormuzd)  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  train  of  Cyrus  (Cyrop.  Till.  iii.  12).  The  white  horses  had  golden 
yokes  and  were  adorned  with  garlands.  It  was  followed,  he  says,  by  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun  (Mithras),  and  by  another  chariot,  sacred  apparently  to  the  element  of  fire. 
Does  this  mark  the  progress  in  corruption  of  the  Persian  religion  between  the  date 
of  Xerxes,  and  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mncmon,  with  the  customs  of  whose  time  Xeno- 
phon was  alone  acquainted  ? 

8  The  Persian  monarchs  fought  from  chariots  down  to  the  era  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest.  This  is  plain  from  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  ii.  11,  iii.  15)  and  other  writers 
(Q.  Curt,  iv.  i.  §  1  and  15,  §  24;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  34).  Herein  they  followed  the 
practice  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures  recently  excavated. 
The  chariot  used  seems  to  have  been  (like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  light 
and  small,  affording  barely  room  for  three  men  to  stand  in  it.      In  battle  and  in 
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41.  Thus  rode  forth  Xerxes  from  Sardis — but  he  was  accus- 
tomed every  now  and  then,  when  the  fancy  took  him,  to  alight 
from  his  chariot  and  travel  in  a  litter.  Immediately  behind  the 
king  there  followed  a  body  of  a  thousand  spearmen,  the  noblest 
and  bravest  of  the  Persians,  holding  their  lances  in  the  usual 
manner  9 — then  came  a  thousand  Persian  horse,  picked  men — 
then  ten  thousand,  picked  also  after  the  rest,  and  serving  on 
foot.1  Of  these  last  one  thousand  carried  spears  with  golden 
pomegranates  at  their  lower  end  instead  of  spikes  ;  and  these  en- 
circled the  other  nine  thousand,  who  bore  on  their  spears  pome- 
granates of  silver.  The  spearmen  too  who  pointed  their  lances 
towards  the  ground,  had  golden  pomegranates  ;  and  the  thou- 
sand Persians  who  followed  close  after  Xerxes,  had  golden  apples.2 
Behind  the  ten  thousand  footmen  came  a  body  of  Persian  cav- 
alry, likewise  ten  thousand  ;  after  which  there  was  again  a  void 


hunting,  the  king  and  his  charioteer  were  the  only  occupants,  and  stood  side  by- 
side  ;  on  occasions  of  state  there  was  a  third  person  in  the  car,  an  attendant  who 
bore  the  royal  parasol.  The  following  representation,  taken  from  Ker  Porter,  will 
furnish  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  chariots  of  the  Persian  kings. 


Persian  Chariot  (from  Persepolis). 

9  That  is,  with  the  point  upward. 

1  These  were  probably  the  Immortals,  who  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  83,  and  are 
there  said  to  have  served  on  foot. 

2  See  Athen.   Deipn.  xii.  p.  514,  B.     In  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  the  spear- 
men, who  evidently  represent  the  body-guard  of  the  king,  have  the  lower  extremity 


of  their  spears  ornamented  with  a  ball,  which  may  be  either  an  apple  or  a  pome- 
granate.    They  bear  their  spears  erect. 
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space  for  as  much  as  two  furlongs  ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
army  followed  in  a  confused  crowd. 

42.  The  march  of  the  army,  after  leaving  Lydia,  was  di- 
rected upon  the  river  Caicus  and  the  land  of  Mysia.  Beyond 
the  Caicus  the  road,  leaving  Mount  Cana  upon  the  left,  passed 
through  the  Atarnean  plain,3  to  the  city  of  Carina.4  Quitting 
this,  the  troops  advanced  across  the  plain  of  Thebe,5  passing 
Adramyttium,6  and  Antandrus/  the  Pelasgic  city  ;  then,  holding 
Mount  Ida  upon  the  left  hand,8  it  entered  the  Trojan  territory. 
On  this  march  the  Persians  suffered  some  loss  ;  for  as  they  bi- 

3  The  route  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis  to  the  Caicus  is  uncertain.  He  may  either 
have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  then  followed  the  coast  road  by  Cyme, 
Myrina,  Gryneum,  and  Elaea ;  or  he  may  have  crossed  the  hill  by  lake  Gygaea,  and 
entered  the  upper  valley  of  the  Calfcus,  where  moderns  reach  it  on  their  way  from 
Thyatira  (Ak-hissar)  to  Pergamos  (Bergma).  The  latter  is  the  shorter,  but  the  for- 
mer the  easier  route. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  Atarnean  plain,  vide  supra,  i.  160,  and  vi. 
28-9.  The  geography  of  this  tract  is  still  very  partially  known.  By  Mount  Cana, 
Herodotus  appears  to  mean  the  modern  Mount  Karada,  opposite  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Mytilene.  The  army  would  naturally  leave  this  mountain  to  the  left 
before  entering  the  Atarnean  plain,  which  was  on  the  coast  near  DeJceli  Kieui.  In 
after  times  the  name  of  Cana  or  Canae  was  applied  to  a  much  larger  district  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  883). 

4  The  situation  of  Carina  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  appears  from  this  passage 
to  have  lain  on  a  ridge  separating  the  Atarnean  plain  from  that  of  Thebe.  This 
district  is  still  unexplored,  I  believe.  Carina  was  a  city  of  some  consequence  at  the 
time  of  the  Ionian  colonisation,  and  furnished  colonists  to  Ephesus  (Ephor.  ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  BeWa).  After  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  disappears  from  history,  being 
only  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  then  as  a  place  that  had  ceased  to  exist  (H.  .N".  v.  30). 

5  The  plain  of  Thebe  was  so  called  from  an  ancient  town  of  that  name  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  Ruins  of  this  town,  celebrated  as 
being  the  native  city  of  Andromache  (Horn.  II.  vi.  395  ;  xxii.  479),  remained  to  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  8*79).  The  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  city  of  Adramyti 
(Adramyttium)  now  stands,  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  fertility  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  42  ;  cf.  Liv.  xxxvii.  19  ;  Polyb.  xvi.  1),  and  was  in  ancient  times  a  constant  object 
of  contention,  first  between  the  Mysians  and  Lydians,  and  afterwards  between  them 
and  the  Greeks  (Strab.  1.  s.  a). 

6  Adramyttium  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Adramytes,  or  Adramys,  son  of 
one  of  the  Lydian  kings  (cf.  Aristot.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  sub.  voc.  iA8pa,uvTTe'tov,  and 
Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  63).  It  was  given  to  the  ejected  Delians  by  Pharnaces,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Peloponncsian  war  (Thucyd.  v.  1  ;  cf.  viii.  108) ;  and  from  that  time 
seems  to  have  been  reckoned  a  Greek  city  (Scylax,  Peripl.  pp.  87,  88).  The  modern 
town  of  Adramyti,  which  retains  both  the  name  and  site,  boasts  but  few  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  (Fellows,  ut  supra). 

'  For  the  situation  of  Antandrus,  vide  supra',  v.  26.  The  march  of  Xenophon 
from  Troy  to  Pergamus  may  conveniently  be  compared  with  this  portion  of  the  route 
of  Xerxes  ((vred&ev  iiropevovro  Sta  T7j?  Tpo/ay,  nal  virepfidvTes  TT]v"l5rjy,  tWAvravSpov 
tMpiKvovwTai  TTpwTov'  eira  irapa  SaAarTaj/  iropevo/xevoi  rrjs  At/Stay,  els  ©77/3*79  trsZiov. 
'Ei/TeDdey  hi  'ATpa/j.vTTiov  /cai  Keproviov  Trap"  'Arapvea  €ts  Ka'tKov  tt48iou  iK&ovres, 
Tlepyatxov  naTaXaufStivovai  ttjs  Mvalas.      Anab.  VII.  viii.  §§  7,  8). 

6  The  true  Ida  must  have  been  left  considerably  to  the  right,  the  army  crossing 
the  ridge  which  extends  from  it  westward,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Baba.  Herodo- 
tus appears  to  have  given  the  name  of  Ida  to  the  highlands  which  close  in  the  valley 
of  the  Scamander  on  the  left,  lying  west  and  south  of  Bunarbashi.  (See  the  Chart 
on  page  37.) 
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vouacked  during  the  night  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  burst  upon  them,  and  killed  no  small  number. 

43.  On  reaching  the  Scamander,  which  was  the  first  stream, 
of  all  that  they  had  crossed  since  they  left  Sardis,  whose  water 
failed  them  and  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  men  and 
cattle,9  Xerxes  ascended  into  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,1  since 
he  had  a  longing  to  behold  the  place.  When  he  had  seen  every- 
thing, and  inquired  into  all  particulars,  he  made  an  offering  of 
a  thousand  oxen  to  the  Trojan  Minerva,  while  the  Magians 
poured  libations  to  the  heroes  who  were  slain  at  Troy.2  The 
night  after,  a  panic  fell  upon  the  camp  :  but  in  the  morning 
they  set  off  with  daylight,  and  skirting  on  the  left  hand  the 
towns  Ehoeteum,  Ophryneum,  and  Dardanus  3  (which  borders 
on  Abydos),  on  the  right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis,4  so  reached 
Abydos.5 

44.  Arrived  here,  Xerxes  wished  to  look  upon  all  his  host  ; 
so,  as  there  was  a  throne  of  white  marble  upon  a  hill  near  the 

9  Though  the  Scamander  of  Herodotus  (the  modern  Mendere)  has  a  bed  from  200 
to  300  feet  broad,  yet  the  stream  in  the  dry  season  is  reduced  to  a  slender  brook 
not  more  than  three  feet  deep  (Geograph.  Jour.  vol.  xii.  p.  34).  It  may  therefore 
easily  have  proved  insufficient  to  afford  good  water  for  the  entire  host.  See  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  37). 

1  By  the  "Pergamus  of  Priam"  is  to  be  understood  the  acropolis  of  New  Ilium, 
which  claimed,  and  was  believed  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  855).  Hither  Alexander  also  ascended,  and 
sacrificed  to  Minerva  (Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  i.  11  ;  Strab.  1.  s.  c).  The  ruins  near 
Kum-kieui,  5  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Kum-Jcalehy  or  the  lower  castle  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, mark  the  situation  of  New  Ilium.     (See  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  2*75.) 

The  question  of  the  situation  of  the  Homeric  Ilium  scarcely  comes  within  the 
province  of  a  commentator  on  Herodotus.  I  may  however  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  views  of  those  who  distinguish  between  Old  and  New  Ilium, 
and  place  the  former  at  Bunarbashi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  (See  the  accom- 
panying map.) 

2  These  acts  are  "  strange  if  true."  They  may  have  been  done  to  conciliate  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  defection  was  feared  (infra,  chs.  51,  52).  Or  they  may  have 
been  acts  of  worship,  of  which  the  Greeks  misunderstood,  or  misrepresented,  the 
true  character.  The  Magi  would  be  as  little  likely  as  the  Achsemenian  Persians,  to 
sacrifice  to  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Troy  and  the  Trojan  Minerva. 

3  These  were  all  places  of  small  importance  on  or  near  the  coast.  Rhceteum,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  7  miles  from  Sigeum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  859).  It  was  situated  near  the  barrow  of  Ajax,  which  is  still  a  marked  fea- 
ture on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Trojan  plain.  Col.  Leake  identifies  Rhceteum  with 
the  ruins  (Paleo-Kastro)  near  It-&helmes,  which  stand  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  strait  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  275) ;  but  these  are  most  probably  the  remains  of 
Ophryneum  (see  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  39),  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  bu- 
rial-place of  Hector  (Aristodem.  Theb.  Fr.  6.)  Rhceteum  may  have  occupied  the 
hill  immediately  opposite  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  where  there  are  traces  of  a  town.  Con- 
cerning the  site  of  Dardanus,  vide  supra,  v.  117. 

4  Supra,  v.  122. 

8  The  remains  of  Abydos  lie  a  little  north  of  the  upper  castle  of  the  Dardanelles 
(Sultanieh-Kalessi),  between  the  fort  and  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  facing 
Sestos.  They  are  so  slight  that  Sir  C.  Fellows  passed  them  once  without  perceiving 
them  (Asia  Minor,  p.  80). 
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city,6  which  they  of  Abydos  had  prepared  beforehand,  by  the 
king's  bidding,  for  his  especial  use,  Xerxes  took  his  seat  on  it, 
and,  gazing  thence  upon  the  shore  below,  beheld  at  one  view  all 
his  land  forces  and  all  his  ships.  While  thus  employed,  he 
felt  a  desire  to  behold  a  sailing-match  among  his  ships,  which 
accordingly  took  place,  and  was  won  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon, 
much  to  the  joy  of  Xerxes,  who  was  delighted  alike  with  the 
race  and  with  his  army. 

45.  And  now,  as  he  looked  and  saw  the  whole  Hellespont 
covered  with  the  vessels  of  his  fleet,  and  all  the  shore  and 
every  plain  about  Abydos  as  full  as  could  be  of  men,  Xerxes 
congratulated  himself  on  his  good  fortune  ;  but  after  a  little 
while,  he  wept. 

46.  Then  Artabanus,  the  king's  uncle  (the  same  who  at 
the  first  so  freely  spake  his  mind  to  the  king,  and  advised  him 
not  to  lead  his  army  against  Greece),  when  he  heard  that  Xerxes 
was  in  tears,  went  to  him,  and  said — 

"  How  different,  sire,  is  what  thou  art  now  doing,  from  what 
thou  didst  a  little  while  ago  !  Then  thou  didst  congratulate 
thyself,  and  now,  behold  !  thou  weepest." 

"  There  came  upon  me,"  replied  he,  "a  sudden  pity,  when 
I  thought  of  the  shortness  of  man's  life,  and  considered  that  of 
all  this  host,  so  numerous  as  it  is,  not  one  will  be  alive  when  a 
hundred  years  are  gone  by." 

"  And  yet  there  are  sadder  things  in  life  than  that,"  returned 
the  other.  "  Short '  as  our  time  is,  there  is  no  man,  whether  it 
be  here  among  this  multitude  or  elsewhere,  who  is  so  happy,  as 
not  to  have  felt  the  wish — I  will  not  say  once,  but  full  many  a 
time — that  he  were  dead  rather  than  alive.  Calamities  fall 
upon  us,  sicknesses  vex  and  harass  us,  and  make  life,  short  though 
it  be,  to  appear  long.  So  death,  through  the  wretchedness  of 
our  life,  is  a  most  sweet  refuge  to  our  race  :  and  God,  who  gives 
us  the  tastes  that  we  enjoy  of  pleasant  times,  is  seen,  in  his  very 
gift,  to  be  envious." 

47.  "  True,"  said  Xerxes  ;  "  human  life  is  even  such  as  thou 
hast  painted  it,  0  Artabanus.  But  for  this  very  reason  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  from  it,  and  not  dwell  on  what  is  so  sad, 
when  pleasant  things  are  in  hand.     Tell  me  rather,  if  the  vision 

G  It  may  be  questioned  whether  by  "  irpoe|e'8p?7  \i&ov  AevKov"  a  throne  is  intend- 
ed, and  not  rather  an  elevated  platform  whereon  the  king's  throne,  which  he  carried 
with  him  (infra,  viii.  90),  was  to  be  placed.  Such  artificial  platforms  are  found  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  150).  Thrones  of  white 
marble  were  not,  however,  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  (See  Walpole's  Turkey,  vol.  i. 
p.  310.) 
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which  we  saw  had  not  appeared  so  plainly  to  thyself,  wouldst 
thou  have  been  still  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  dissuade  me  from  warring  against  Greece,  or  wouldst 
thou  at  this  time  think  differently  ?  Come  now,  tell  me  this 
honestly." 

"  0  King,"  replied  the  other,  "  may  the  dream  which  hath 
appeared  to  us  have  such  issue  as  we  both  desire  !  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  still  full  of  fear,  and  have  scarcely  power  to  control 
myself,  when  I  consider  all  our  dangers,  and  especially  when  I 
see  that  the  two  things  which  are  of  most  consequence  are 
alike  opposed  to  thee." 

48.  "  Thou  strange  man,"  said  Xerxes  in  reply — "  what,  I 
pray  thee,  are  the  two  things  thou  speakest  of  ?  Does  my 
land  army  seem  to  thee  too  small  in  number,  and  will  the  Greeks, 
thinkest  thou,  bring  into  the  field  a  more  numerous  host  ?  Or 
is  it  our  fleet  which  thou  deemest  weaker  than  theirs  ?  Or  art 
thou  fearful  on  both  accounts  ?  If  in  thy  judgment  we  fall 
short  in  either  respect,  it  were  easy  to  bring  together  with  all 
speed  another  armament." 

49.  "  0  king,"  said  Artabanus,  "  it  is  not  possible  that  a 
man  of  understanding  should  find  fault  with  the  size  of  thy 
army  or  the  number  of  thy  ships.  The  more  thou  addest  to 
these,  the  more  hostile  will  those  two  things,  whereof  I  spake, 
become.  Those  two  things  are  the  land  and  the  sea.  In  all 
the  wide  sea  there  is  not,  I  imagine,  anywhere  a  harbour  large 
enough  to  receive  thy  vessels  in  case  a  storm  arise,  and  afford 
them  a  sure  protection.  And  yet  thou  wilt  want,  not  one  such 
harbour  only,  but  many  in  succession,  along  the  entire  coast 
by  which  thou  art  about  to  make  thy  advance.  In  default 
then  of  such  harbours,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  chances 
rule  men,  and  not  men  chances.  Such  is  the  first  of  the  two 
dangers,  and  now  I  will  speak  to  thee  of  the  second.  The  land 
will  also  be  thine  enemy  ;  for  if  no  one  resists  thy  advance,  as 
thou  proceedest  further  and  further,  insensibly  allured  onwards 
(for  who  is  ever  sated  with  success  ?),  thou  wilt  find  it  more  and 
more  hostile.  I  mean  this,  that,  should  nothing  else  withstand 
thee,  yet  the  mere  distance,  becoming  greater  as  time  goes 
on,  will  at  last  produce  a  famine.  Methinks  it  is  best  for 
men,  when  they  take  counsel,  to  be  timorous,  and  imagine  all 
possible  calamities,  but  when  the  time  for  action  comes,  then 
to  deal  boldly." 

50.  Whereto  Xerxes  answered — "  There  is  reason,  0 
Artabanus,  in  everything  which  thou  hast  said ;  but  I  pray  thee, 
fear  not  all  things  alike,  nor  count  up  every  risk.      For  if  in 
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each  matter  that  comes  before  us  thou  wilt  look  to  all  possible 
chances,  never  wilt  thou  achieve  anything.  Far  better  is  it  to 
have  a  stout  heart  always,  and  suffer  one's  share  of  evils,  than 
to  be  ever  fearing  what  may  happen,  and  never  incur  a  mis- 
chance. Moreover,  if  thou  wilt  oppose  whatever  is  said  by 
others,  without  thyself  showing  us  the  sure  course  which  we 
ought  to  take,  thou  art  as  likely  to  lead  us  into  failure  as  they 
who  advise  differently ;  for  thou  art  but  on  a  par  with  them. 
And  as  for  that  sure  course,  how  canst  thou  show  it  us  when 
thou  art  but  a  man  ?  I  do  not  believe  thou  canst.  Success 
for  the  most  part  attends  those  who  act  boldly,  not  those  who 
weigh  everything,  and  are  slack  to  venture.  Thou  seest  to  how 
great  a  height  the  power  of  Persia  has  now  reached — never 
would  it  have  grown  to  this  point  if  they  who  sate  upon  the 
throne  before  me  had  been  like-minded  with  thee,  or  even, 
though  not  like-minded,  had  listened  to  councillors  of  such  a 
spirit.  'Twas  by  brave  ventures  that  they  extended  their  sway  ; 
for  great  empires  can  only  be  conquered  by  great  risks.  We 
follow  then  the  example  of  our  fathers  in  making  this  march, 
and  we  set  forward  at  the  best  season  of  the  year  ;  and  when 
we  have  brought  Europe  under  us,  we  shall  return,  without 
suffering  from  want  or  experiencing  any  other  calamity.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand  we  carry  vast  stores  of  provisions  with 
us,  on  the  other  we  shall  have  the  grain  of  all  the  countries  and 
nations  that  we  attack  ;  since  our  march  is  not  directed  against 
a  pastoral  people,  but  against  men  who  are  tillers  of  the 
ground/' 

51.  Then  said  Artabanus — "  If,  sire,  thou  art  determined 
that  we  shall  not  fear  anything,  at  least  hearken  to  a  counsel 
which  I  wish  to  offer  ;  for  when  the  matters  in  hand  are  so 
many,  one  cannot  but  have  much  to  say.  Thou  knowest  that 
Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses  reduced  and  made  tributary  to  the 
Persians  all  the  race  of  the  Ionians,  except  only  those  of  Attica.7 
Now  my  advice  is,  that  thou  on  no  account  lead  forth  these 
men  against  their  fathers  ; 8  since  we  are  well  able  to  overcome 
them  without  such  aid.  Their  choice,  if  we  take  them  with  us 
to  the  war,  lies  between  showing  themselves  the  most  wicked  of 
men  by  helping  to  enslave  their  fatherland,  or  the  most  right- 
eous by  joining  in  the  struggle  to  keep  it  free.  If  then  they 
choose  the  side  of  injustice,  they  will  do  us  but  scant  good  ; 
while  if  they  determine  to  act  justly,  they  may  greatly  injure 

7  This,  of  course,  was  not  true;  but  the  Persians  might  not  unnaturally  be  sup- 
posed ignorant  of  all  the  Ionians  of  Europe,  except  the  Athenians. 

6  Vide  infra,  viii.  22,  where  Themistocles  makes  use  of  the  same  argument. 
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our  host.  Lay  thou  to  heart  the  old  proverb,  which  says  truly, 
i  The  beginning  and  end  of  a  matter  are  not  always  seen  at 
once.'" 

52.  "  Artabanus,"  answered  Xerxes,  "  there  is  nothing  in 
all  that  thou  hast  said  wherein  thou  art  so  wholly  wrong  as  in 
this,  that  thou  suspectest  the  faith  of  the  Ionians.  Have  they 
not  given  us  the  surest  proof  of  their  attachment, — a  proof 
which  thou  didst  thyself  witness,  and  likewise  all  those  who 
fought  with  Darius  against  the  Scythians  ?  When  it  lay 
wholly  with  them  to  save  or  to  destroy  the  entire  Persian  army, 
they  dealt  by  us  honourably  and  with  good  faith,  and  did  us  no 
hurt  at  all.  Besides,  they  will  leave  behind  them  in  our  coun- 
try their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  properties — can  it  then 
be  conceived  that  they  will  attempt  rebellion  ?  Have  no  fear, 
therefore,  on  this  score  ;  but  keep  a  brave  heart  and  uphold  my 
house  and  empire.  To  thee,  and  thee  only,  do  I  intrust  my 
sovereignty." 

53.  After  Xerxes  had  thus  spoken,  and  had  sent  Artabanus 
away  to  return  to  Susa,  he  summoned  before  him  all  the  Per- 
sians of  most  repute,  and  when  they  appeared,  addressed  them 
in  these  words  : — 

"  Persians,  I  have  brought  you  together  because  I  wished  to 
exhort  you  to  behave  bravely,  and  not  to  sully  with  disgrace  the 
former  achievements  of  the  Persian  people,  which  are  very  great 
and  famous.  Bather  let  us,  one  and  all,  singly  and  jointly, 
exert  ourselves  to  the  uttermost  ;  for  the  matter  wherein  we 
are  engaged  concerns  the  common  weal.  Strain  every  nerve, 
then,  I  beseech  you,  in  this  war.  Brave  warriors  are  the  men 
we  march  against,  if  report  says  true;  and  such  that,  if  we 
conquer  them,  there  is  not  a  people  in  all  the  world  which  will 
venture  thereafter  to  withstand  our  arms.  And  now  let  us  offer 
prayers  to  the  gods  9  who  watch  over  the  welfare  of  Persia,  and 
then  cross  the  channel." 

54.  All  that  day  the  preparations  for  the  passage  continued  ; 
and  on  the  morrow  they  burnt  all  kinds  of  spices  upon  the 
bridges,  and  strewed  the  way  with  myrtle-boughs,  while  they 
waited  anxiously  for  the  sun,  which  they  hoped  to  see  as  he 
rose.     And  now  the  sun  appeared ;  and  Xerxes  took  a  golden 

■  Ormuzd  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  inscriptions  as  "  the  chief  of  the  gods  " 
(mathista  Bdgdnam),  or  ''the  great  god"  {Baga  vazarka);  and  the  "other  gods" 
{aniyd  bagdha)  are  often  associated  with  him.  The  representation  of  Herodotus  is 
therefore  so  far  correct ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Persians  had  the  notion 
ascribed  to  them  in  this  place,  of  a  special  superintendence  of  different  countries  by 
distinct  deities.  Gods  whose  business  it  is  to  guard  the  king's  house  [vithuja  bagdha) 
are  mentioned,  but  national  deities  are  nowhere  indicated. 
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goblet  and  poured  from  it  a  libation  into  the  sea,  praying  the 
while  with  his  face  turned  to  the  sun,1  "  that  no  misfortune 
might  befall  him  such  as  to  hinder  his  conquest  of  Europe,  until 
he  had  penetrated  to  its  uttermost  boundaries/'  After  he  had 
prayed,  he  cast  the  golden  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  and  with  it 
a  golden  bowl,  and  a  Persian  sword  of  the  kind  which  they  call 
acinaces*  I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  it  was  as  an  offer- 
in  o*  to  the  sun-god  that  he  threw  these  things  into  the  deep,  or 
whether  he  repented  of  having  scourged  the  Hellespont,  and 
thought  by  his  gifts  to  make  amends  to  the  sea  for  what  he  had 
done. 

55.  When,   however,    his   offerings   were   made,    the  army 

1  No  indication  of  the  worship  of  Mithra  has  yet  been  found  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Xerxes, — none  indeed  until  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  that  monarch.  The  records,  however,  of  the  intervening  period,  are  almost  a 
blank ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  not  improbable  that,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
the  cultus  was  fully  established.  A  reverential  regard  for  Mithra  seems  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  religion  brought  by  the  Arians  from  their  primitive  country.  (See 
vol.  i.  Essay  v.  p.  342.) 

2  The  Persian  acinaces  was  a  short  sword,  not  a  scymitar.  It  was  straight,  not 
curved,  as  Josephus  expressly  declares  (Ant.  Jud.  xx.  7,  §  10).  Representations  of 
it  abound  in  the  Persepolitan  and  other  sculptures.  It  is  seen  hanging  in  its  sheath, 
at  the  wearer's  right  side  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4),  in  the  figures  of  attendants,  while 
in  those  supposed  to  represent  Mithra  (see  the  wood-cut  below,  No.  II.,  and  com- 
pare F.  Lajard's  Culte  de  Mithras,  a  magnificent  work!),  it  appears  out  of  its  scab- 
bard.    A  similar  poniard  is  worn  commonly  by  the  Persians  of  the  present  day. 


No.  I. 
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began  to  cross  ;  and  the  foot-soldiers,  with  the  horsemen,  passed 
over  by  one  of  the  bridges — that  (namely)  which  lay  towards 
the  Euxine — while  the  sumpter-beasts  and  the  camp-followers 
passed  by  the  other,  which  looked  on  the  Egean.  Foremost 
went  the  Ten  Thousand  Persians,  all  wearing  garlands  upon 
their  heads  ;  and  after  them  a  mixed  multitude  of  many  nations. 
These  crossed  upon  the  first  day. 

On  the  next  day  the  horsemen  began  the  passage  ;  and  with 
them  went  the  soldiers  who  carried  their  spears  with  the  point 
downwards,  garlanded  like  the  Ten  Thousand  ; — then  came  the 
sacred  horses  and  the  sacred  chariot ;  next  Xerxes  with  his 
lancers  and  the  thousand  horse  ;  then  the  rest  of  the  army.  At 
the  same  time  the  ships  sailed  over  to  the  opposite  shore. 
According,  however,  to  another  account  which  I  have  heard,  the 
king  crossed  the  last. 

56.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  had  reached  the  European  side,  he 
stood  to  contemplate  his  army  as  they  crossed  under  the  lash.3 
And  the  crossing  continued  during  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
without  rest  or  pause.  'Tis  said  that  here,  after  Xerxes  had 
made  the  passage,  a  Hellespontian  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  0  Jove,  dost  thou,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Persian  man, 
and  with  the  name  of  Xerxes  instead  of  thine  own,  lead  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  to  the  destruction  of  Greece  ?  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  for  thee  to  destroy  it  without  their  aid  !  " 

57.  When  the  whole  army  had  crossed,  and  the  troops  were 
now  upon  their  march,  a  strange  prodigy  appeared  to  them, 
whereof  the  king  made  no  account,  though  its  meaning  was  not 
difficult  to  conjecture.  Now  the  prodigy  was  this  : — a  mare 
brought  forth  a  hare.  Hereby  it  was  shown  plainly  enough, 
that  Xerxes  would  lead  forth  his  host  against  Greece  with 
mighty  pomp  and  splendour,  but  in  order  to  reach  again  the  spot 
from  which  he  set  out,  would  have  to  run  for  his  life.  There 
had  also  been  another  portent,  while  Xerxes  was  still  at  Sardis 
— a  mule  dropped  a  foal,  neither  male  nor  female  ; 4  but  this 
likewise  was  disregarded. 

58.  So  Xerxes,  despising  the  omens,  marched  forwards  ;  and 
his  land  army  accompanied  him.  But  the  fleet  held  an  oppo- 
site course,  and,  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  made 

3  Supra,  ch.  22,  note 8. 

4  "Mulus  mulum  peperit  genitalia  habentem  turn  maris  turn  feminae;  superiora 
autem  masculina  erant."  The  credulity  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  portents  is 
certainly  great.  He  relates  these  without  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  reality.  His 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  things  that  do  occur,  and  his  belief  in  the  frequent 
active  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men,  are  the  cause  of  hia 
ready  faith. 
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its  way  along  the  shore.  Thus  the  fleet  proceeded  westward, 
making  for  Cape  Sarpedon,5  where  the  orders  were  that  it 
should  await  the  coming  up  of  the  troops  ;  but  the  land  army 
marched  eastward  along  the  Chersonese,  leaving  on  the  right  the 
tomb  of  Helle,6  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  and  on  the  left  the 
city  of  Cardia.  Having  passed  through  the  town  which  is  called 
Agora,7  they  skirted  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Melas,  and  thence 
crossed  the  river  Melas,  whence  the  gulf  takes  its  name,8  the 
waters  of  which  they  found  too  scanty  to  supply  the  host.  From 
this  point  their  march  was  to  the  west  ;  and  after  passing 
iEnos.9  an  iEolian  settlement,  and  likewise  lake  Stentoris/  they 
came  to  Doriscus.2 

59.  The  name  Doriscus  is  given  to  a  beach  and  a  vast  plain 
upon  the  coast  of  Thrace,  through  the  middle  of  which  flows 
the  strong  stream  of  the  Hebrus.  Here  is  the  royal  fort 
which  is  likewise  called  Doriscus,  where  Darius  had  maintained 
a  Persian  garrison  ever  since  the  time  when  he  attacked  the 
Scythians.  This  place  seemed  to  Xerxes  a  convenient  spot 
for  reviewing  and  numbering  his  soldiers  ;  which  things  ac- 
cordingly he  proceeded  to  do.  The  sea-captains,  who  had 
brought  the  fleet  to  Doriscus,  were  ordered  to  take  the  vessels 
to  the  beach  adjoining,  where  Sale  stands,  a  city  of  the  Samo- 

5  This  passage  alone  sufficiently  determines  the  position  of  Cape  Sarpedon.  The 
point  where  the  fleet  and  army  would  naturally  reunite,  and  the  only  important  pro- 
montory between  the  Hellespont  and  Doriscus,  is  the  modern  Cape  Gremea.  The 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  922)  indicates  this  site. 

6  The  more  general  tradition  was,  that  Helle  fell  into  the  sea  to  which  she  gave 
her  name  (Apollod.  i.  ix.  §  5) ;  but  according  to  some,  she  arrived  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, and  died  there  ; — Hellanicus  (Fr.  88)  says  at  Pactya.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  tomb  shown  as  hers  was  near  this  city,  which  was  on  the  east  coast,  and  so 
to  the  right  of  the  army. 

7  This  place  is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  68)  as  lying  between  Pactya  and 
Cardia ;  and  by  Demosthenes  as  marking,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  boundary  of 
the  Chersonese  to  the  north  (de  Halones.  §  40,  p.  93).  Apparently,  therefore,  it 
occupied  the  site  of  Lysimachia,  which  became  Hexamilium  (Ptol.  Geogr.  iii.  11), 
and  is  now  Hexamili  (vide  supra,  vi.  33,  note  2). 

B  Supra,  vi.  41,  note  7. 

9  -^Enos  retains  its  name  almost  unchanged  in  the  modern  Bnos  (lat.  40°  45', 
long.  26°  4').  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength  (Liv.  xxx.  16).  According 
to  Stephen  (ad  voc.)  it  was  once  called  Apsynthus,  and  was  a  colony  from  Cuma. 
Ephorus  however  asserted  that  the  first  settlement  was  made  from  Alopeconnesus 
in  the  Chersonese,  colonists  being  afterwards  added  from  Cuma  and  Mitylene  (Fr. 
15).  The  ancient  name  of  JEnos  was  Poltyobria  (Strab.  vii.  p.  462  ;  Steph.  Byz.  sub 
voc),  from  which  arose  the  stories  of  King  Poltys  (Apollod.  u.  v.  §  9  ;  Plutarch, 
Apophtheg.  ii.  p.  174,  C). 

1  Pliny  seems  to  have  read  Ai^eVa  for  \i/xvr]v  in  this  passage — at  least  he  speaks 
of  a  "portus  Stentoris"  between  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  and  JEnos  (H.  N.  iv.  11); 
but  Herodotus  appears  to  intend  the  vast  lake  or  marsh  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hebrus  (3faritza),  near  its  mouth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
this  district.     So  Kiepert  rightly  judges  (Karte  von  Hellas,  Blatt.  v.). 

8  Supra,  v.  98,  note  3. 
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thracians,  and  Zone,  another  city.3  The  beach  extends  to 
Serrheum,4  the  well-known  promontory ;  the  whole  district  in 
former  times  was  inhabited  by  the  Ciconians.5  Here  then  the 
captains  were  to  bring  their  ships,  and  to  haul  them  ashore  for 
refitting,  while  Xerxes  at  Doriscus  was  employed  in  numbering 
the  soldiers. 

60.  What  the  exact  number  of  the  troops  of  each  nation 
was  I  cannot  say  with  certainty — for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
one — but  the  whole  land  army  together  was  found  to  amount  to 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  The  manner  in  which 
the  numbering  took  place  was  the  following.  A  body  of  ten 
thousand  men  was  brought  to  a  certain  place,  and  the  men 
were  made  to  stand  as  close  together  as  possible  ;  after  which  a 
circle  was  drawn  around  them,  and  the  men  were  let  go  :  then 
where  the  circle  had  been,  a  fence  was  built  about  the  height  of 
a  man's  middle  ;  and  the  enclosure  was  filled  continually  with 
fresh  troops,  till  the  whole  army  had  in  this  way  been  num- 
bered. When  the  numbering  was  over,  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  according  to  their  several  nations. 

61.  Now  these  were  the  nations  that  took  part  in  this  expe- 
dition.6    The   Persians,  who  wore  on  their  heads  the  soft  hat 

3  Zone  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers,  from  Hecataeus  downwards 
(Hecat.  Fr.  132  ;  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  65;  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  s.  c.;  Fomp.  Mela.  ii.  2;  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  29) ;  but  the  name  of  Sale  is  not  found  elsewhere.  This  latter  city  had  pro- 
bably perished  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Zone  was  not  a  place  of  any  conse- 
quence, but  it  acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  tradition  which  made  it  the  scene 
of  the  famous  miracle  of  Orpheus  (see  Apollonius  and  Mela,  1.  s.  c. ;  compare  also 
the  Scholiast  on  Nicander,  p.  23). 

4  Serrheum  is  undoubtedly  Cape  Makri.  It  lay  east  of  Mesambria,  as  is  apparent 
both  from  the  present  passage  and  from  another  fuither  on  (infra,  ch.  108).  Fliny 
(H.  N.  iv.  11),  and  Appian  (de  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  p.  648)  gave  the  name  of  Serrheum  to 
the  mountain,  which  causes  the  coast  to  project  at  this  point;  and  Livy  (xxxi.  16) 
applies  it  to  a  fortified  post  built  here  to  command  the  coast-road.  This  last  is  the 
leppzlov  T€?xos  of  Stephen  (sub  voc.  2e/5pe?oi/). 

5  The  Ciconians  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  Thracian  tribes. 
Homer  represents  them  as  inhabiting  the  same  tract  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
(Odys.  ix.  39-59).  According  to  Herodotus,  when  Xerxes  made  his  expedition, 
they  were  still  masters  of  a  portion  of  the  country  near  this  coast  (infra,  chs.  108 
and  110).  At  one  time  their  limits  seem  to  have  extended  eastward  even  beyond 
the  Hebrus  (see  Flin.  H.  N.  iv.  11,  "  Os  Hebri ;  portus  Stentoris ;  Oppidum  JEnos 
. .  .  Ciconum  quondam  regio ;"  and  compare  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  520-5).  After  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  they  disappear  from  history. 

6  Many  people  of  Asia  and  Africa  arc  represented  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures ; 
and  as  some  of  them  were  doubtless  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
compare  their  armature  with  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (see  pp.  48-9,  and  com- 
pare vol.  ii.  p.  199).  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  amentum  (ayKu\T)'),  or  thong  for 
throwing  the  spear,  in  any  of  those  subjects;  though  there  is  a  kind  of  thong  which 
fitted  into  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  fishing-spears  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  amen- 
tum passed  round  the  shaft  about  half  way  down,  and  was  sometimes  left  on  it 
when  thrown;  as  when  Fhilopoemen  was  wounded  by  a  javelin  that  passed  through 
both  his  thighs. 
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called  the  tiara,7  and  about  their  bodies,  tunics  with  sleeves,  of 
divers  colours,  having  iron  scales  upon  them  like  the  scales  of  a 
fish.8  Their  legs  were  protected  by  trousers  ;  and  they  bore 
wicker  shields  for  bucklers  ;  their  quivers  hanging  at  their 
backs,9  and  their  arms  being  a  short  spear,  a  bow  of  uncommon 
size,  and  arrows  of  reed.  They  had  likewise  daggers  suspended 
from  their  girdles  along  their  right  thighs.  Otanes,  the  father 
of  Xerxes'  wife,  Amestris,1  was  their  leader.  This  people  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Cephe- 
nians  ;  but   they  called  themselves,  and  were  called  by  their 

Those  in  No.  I.  are — 1.  The  Shairetana;  2.  the  Tokari ;  3.  the  Sh  .  .  .  . ;  4.  the 
Rebo. 

In  No.  II.  are— 5.  a  man  of  Pount ;  6.  Chiefs  of  Shari ;  7.  the  Rot-ii-no,  and  one 
of  their  women. 

In  No.  III. — 1.  a  man  of  Kufa  ;  2.  to  5.  some  of  the  Khita  (Hittites?). 

In  No.  IV.  are— 5.  a  man  of  Asmaor  (Samaria?);  6.  of  Lemnn  (Lebanon?); 
1.  of  Kanana  or  Kanaan  (Canaan);  8,  9,  Blacks  of  Dar-sus  and  Dar-Ao?  ;  and  10,  11. 
Chiefs  of  Cush  (Ethiopia).— [G.  W.] 

7  The  hat  or  cap  here  described,  and  called  by  Herodotus  indifferently  Kvpfiaaia 
(v.  49)  and  ndpa,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  plain  "round-topped  cap,  project- 
ing at  the  top  a  little  over  the  brows,"  which  is  the  ordinary  head-dress  of  those  who 
wear  the  Persian  costume  in  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis.  A  representation  has 
been  already  given  (vol.  i.  p.  213).  In  other  respects  the  description  of  Herodotus 
does  not  show  any  great  correspondence  with  the  Persepolitan  representations. 
The  weapons  indeed  are  the  same.  The  spear,  the  bow,  the  quiver  pendant  at  the 
back,  and  the  dagger  hanging  from  the  girdle  on  the  right  side,  are  all  found.  The 
spenrs  however  are  not  remarkably  short,  being  little  less  than  the  length  of  the 
Greek,  i.  e.  about  seven  feet ;  nor  are  the  bows  long,  but  what  we  should  call  very 
short,  namely,  about  three  feet.  Coats  of  scale  armour,  common  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  are  nowhere  found.  Trousers  are  worn,  but  no  shield  resembling  our 
author's  description  of  the  yejlpov  (infra,  ix.  62).  The  only  shield  found  is  very 
like  the  Boeotian.  Herodotus  probably  describes  the  Persian  costume  of  his  own 
day,  as  does  Xenophon  that  of  his  (Cyrop.  vn.  i.  §  2  ;  compare  Anab.  i.  viii.  §  6). 
The  subjoined  figures,  which  are  Persepolitan,  will  illustrate  this  note. 


•  Compare  infra,  ix.  22. 

9  See  Schweighseuser's  Lex.  Herod,  sub  voc.  vno. 

1  Ctesias  says  (Exc.  Pers.  §  20)  that  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Onophas,  or 
Anaphes,  who  was  the  son  of  Otanes  the  conspirator  (infra,  ch.  62).  He  however 
names  the  conspirator  Onophas  (§  14),  so  that  he  really  agrees  with  Herodotus  in 
everything  except  the  name. 
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neighbours,  Artseans.2  It  was  not  till  Perseus,  the  son  of  Jove 
and  Danae,  visited  Cepheus  the  son  of  Belus,  and,  marrying  his 
daughter  Andromeda,  had  by  her  a  son  called  Perses  (whom  he 
left  behind  him  in  the  country  because  Cepheus  had  no  male 
offspring),  that  the  nation  took  from  this  Perses  the  name  of 
Persians. 3 

62.  The  Medes  had  exactly  the  same  equipment  as  the 
Persians  ;  and  indeed  the  dress  common  to  both  is  not  so  much 
Persian  as  Median.4  They  had  for  commander  Tigranes,  of  the 
race  of  the  Achaemenids.  These  Medes  were  called  anciently 
by  all  the  people  Arians  ;5  but  when  Medea,  the  Colchian,  came 
to  them  from  Athens,  they  changed  their  name.  Such  is  the 
account  which  they  themselves  give.6 

The  Cissians  were  equipped  in  the  Persian  fashion, 
except  in   one   respect  : — they   wore   on  their   heads,  instead 


2  Stephen  of  Byzantium  gives  several  accounts  of  this  word.  Artae,  he  says, 
was,  according  to  Hellanicus,  the  name  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Persians, 
who  were  called  Artaeans  on  that  account — an  explanation  which  leaves  the  real 
origin  and  import  of  the  term  untouched  (cf.  Steph.  Byz.  sub  voc.  'ApTcua).  Again, 
he  says,  the  Persians  called  "  men"  in  old  times  Artazi,  as  the  Greeks  called  them 
"heroes,"  where  Artcei  seems  confounded  with .4m.  Finally  he  connects  the  prefix 
apra  in  Artaxerxes,  Artabazus,  &c,  with  Artaean,  which  would  give  the  meaning  of 
"  great  "  (see  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  452,  ad  voc.  Art^eds.)  Lassen  agrees  with  this, 
(Keilinscriften,  p.  162).  Perhaps  the  most  probable  account  that  can  be  given  of 
the  name  "  Artaaans"  is  the  following.  It  stands  for  the  Afarti  of  the  Scythic  tab- 
lets, which  is  not  an  Arian  name  at  all,  but  the  old  Scythic  title  for  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Susiana,  and  (probably)  of  Persia  Proper — which  appears  in  later  times 
under  the  forms  of  Iberi,  perhaps  of  Albanians,  and  again  of  Avars  or  Abars — all 
Turanian  races.  (See  As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  xv.  part  i.  p.  4;  and  part  ii.  pp.  234-6.) 
The  Persians  were  thus  Artaeans  only  in  the  same  sense  that  we  are  Britons ;  the 
title  was  first  ethnic ;  then  territorial,  as  Hellanicus  said ;  it  belonged  really  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  in  question  before  the  Persians  invaded  it. 

3  Vide  infra,  ch.  150.  I  can  discern  no  ray  of  truth  in  the  fables  respecting 
Perseus.  Belus,  king  of  Egyyt  (!),  Cepheus  his  son,  king  of  Ethiopia  (!),  and  Perses, 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  who  proceeds  from  Ethiopia  to  Persia,  and  there  becomes 
the  progenitor  of  the  Persian  kings  (!),  contradict  all  that  is  known  of  these  coun- 
tries, either  historically  or  ethnologically  (see  Apollod.  ir.  i.  §  4 ;  and  iv.  §  3 ;  com- 
pare above,  vi.  54,  note 6 ;  and  see  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note 5  on  Book  ii. 
ch.  91). 

4  Compare  Book  i.  ch.  135,  where  the  adoption  by  the  Persians  of  the  ordinary 
Median  costume  is  mentioned.  It  appears  by  this  passage  that  they  likewise  adopt- 
ed their  military  equipment. 

5  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  iii.  §  1. 

6  It  is  evident  that  the  Oriental  nations  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  not  unwil- 
ling to  claim  a  connexion  with  the  flourishing  and  powerful  Greek  people,  with 
whom  they  had  recently  made  acquaintance.  The  Egyptians  accepted  the  story  of 
Danaus  (ii.  91),  and  maintained  that  they  conferred  favours  on  Menelaus  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war  (ii.  118-9).  The  Persians  declared  they  got  their  name  from  Per- 
seus (vi.  54),  and  the  Medes  theirs  from  Medea !  I  doubt  if  truth  of  any  kind  is 
hidden  under  these  fictions,  which  seem  to  me  rather  the  produce  of  unscrupulous 
servility. 
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of  hats,  fillets.7  Anaphes,  the  son  of  Otanes,  commanded 
them. 

The  Hyrcanians 8  were  likewise  armed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Persians.  Their  leader  was  Megapanus,  the  same  who  was 
afterwards  satrap  of  Babylon. 

63.  The  Assyrians  went  to  war  with  helmets  upon  their 
heads  made  of  brass,  and  plaited  in  a  strange  fashion  which  is 
not  easy  to  describe.  They  carried  shields,  lances,  and  daggers 
very  like  the  Egyptian  ; 9  but  in  addition  they  had  wooden 
clubs  knotted  with   iron,  and  linen  corselets.10     This  people, 

7  The  /xlrpa,  which  was  worn  also  by  the  Cyprian  princes  in 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (infra,  ch.  90),  and  by  the  Babylonians  as 
part  of  their  ordinary  costume  (supra,  i.  195),  was  regarded  both 
by  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  token  of  effeminacy  (Aristoph. 
Thesm.  898,  ed.  Bothe ;  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  216).  It  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  a  sort  of  turban  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v. 
Calantica  ;  Scott  and  Liddell,  Lex.  s.  v.  ixirpa)  ;  but  this  is  un- 
certain. It  may  perhaps  have  been  a  mere  band  or  fillet ;  such 
as  the  Assyrian  sculptures  assign  to  the  people  in  question. 

8  On  the  Hyrcanians,  and  the  other  obscure  tribes  here  men- 
tioned, see  the  Appendix,  Essay  i.  pp.  160  et  seqq.  BusianianHead-dress. 

9  The  Assyrians  do  not  appear  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  armed  like 
the  Egyptians.  The  "  spears  and  daggers  "  (see  woodcuts  in  n.  on  Bk.  ix.  ch.  32) 
may  have  been  similar,  but  the  "  shields  "  of  the  Egyptians  were  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  remarkable  for  a  small  circular  depression  instead  of  a  boss  (No.  1).  They  were 
a  wooden  frame,  sometimes  covered  with  bull's  hide,  and  bound  round  the  rim  with 
metal.  Their  form,  round  at  the  summit,  and  squared  at  the  base(Nos.  I.  and  II.), 
is  still  retained  in  that  used  at  the  present  day  by  the  people  of  Bornou.  (See  Den- 
ham  and  Clapperton,  p.  166.)  The  dagger  was  sometimes  used  for  stabbing  down- 
wards (No.  III.).  The  hair,  in  a  mass  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  bound  by 
a  fillet,  as  worn  by  the  Assyrians,  is  commonly  given  to  the  Asiatics  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments. — [G.  W.] 

10  This  description  agrees  tolerably,  but  not  quite  exactly,  with  the  costume 
seen  in  the  sculptures.  The  difference  is  not  surprising,  as  the  latest  sculptures  are 
at  least  two  centuries  earlier  than  the  time  of  Xerxes.  The  warriors  wear,  for  the 
most  part,  metal  helmets,  some  of  which  have  been  found  entire.  They  are  made  of 
iron,  not  of  brass  or  copper  (Layard's  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  p.  339),  and  have  no  ap- 
pearance about  them  of  any  twisted  or  plaited  work.  The  woodcuts  (p.  52)  give 
the  chief  varieties. 

Their  ordinary  offensive  weapons  are  the  spear,  the  bow,  the  sword,  the  battle- 
axe,  and  the  dagger.  The  club,  such  as  Herodotus  describes  it,  nowhere  appears, 
but  its  place  is  taken  by  a  sort  of  mace,  not  unlike  the  Egyptian.   (See  page  52.)    It 


I* 


No.  I. 
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whom  the  Greeks  call  Syrians,  are  called  Assyrians  by  the  bar- 


No.  11. 


is  not  very  clear  whether  they  have  corselets,  but  their  shields,  which  are  generally 
round,  but  sometimes  oblong,  and  of  a  great  size,  are  very  conspicuous.  One  of  the 
latter  is  given  (iufra,  ix.  62)  as  an  illustration  of  the  Persian  ycppov.  See  p.  52  for 
some  of  the  most  common  forms. 
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barians.1     The  Chaldeans a  served  in  their  ranks,  and  they  had 
for  commander  Otaspes,  the  son  of  Artachaeus. 


Assyrian  Helmets. 


© 


Assyrian  Maces  (Layard). 


Assyrian  Shields  (Layard). 


1  "  Syrian"  and  "  Assyrian"  are  in  reality  two  entirely  different  words.  "  Syrian" 
is  nothing  but  a  variant  of  "  Tyrian."  The  Greeks  when  they  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  between  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  found  the  people  of  Tyre 
(Tzur)  predominant  there,  and  from  them  called  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt 
Syria  (for  Tsyria,  which  was  beyond  their  powers  of  articulation).  Afterwards, 
when  they  heard  of  the  Assyrians,  they  supposed  the  name  to  be  the  same,  though 
it  had  really  a  very  different  sound  and  origin.  Hence  the  use  of  the  term  2v/>«J7e- 
v4s  by  the  Delphic  oracle  (vii.  140),  and  of  ^vpiov  by  iEschylus  (Pers.  86),  where 
"  Assyrian  "  is  plainly  intended.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who 
took  notice  of  the  fact,  that  the  great  people  of  upper  Mesopotamia  called  them- 
selves not  Syrians,  but  Assyrians.  The  confusion  however  continued  after  his  time. 
Xenophon,  though  sometimes  drawing  the  distinction,  which  Herodotus  practically 
makes,  between  the  two  terms  (see  note  4  on  Book  i.  ch.  6),  as  for  instance  in  the 
Cyropaedia  (i.  i.  4,  and  i.  v.  2),  yet  in  many  places  carelessly  uses  "Syrian"  for 
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64.  The  Bactrians  went  to  the  war  wearing  a  head-dress  very 
like  the  Median,  but  armed  with  bows  of  cane,  after  the  custom 
of  their  country,  and  with  short  spears. 

The  Sacse,  or  Scyths,  were  clad  in  trousers,  and  had  on  their 
heads  tall  stiff  caps  rising  to  a  point.3  They  bore  the  bow  of 
their  country  and  the  dagger  :  besides  which  they  carried  the 
battle-axe,  or  sagaris*     They  were  in  truth  Amyrgian5  Scy- 


"  Assyrian"  (Cyrop.  v.  iv.  51 ;  vi.  ii.  19;  vni.  vii.  20,  &c).  Scylax,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  the  Cappadocians  "  Assyrians "  (p.  80),  an  epithet  to  which  they  could 
not  possibly  be  entitled ;  yet  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  (1.  772), 
Arrian  (Fr.  48),  and  others.  "Syrian"  again  is  used  for  "Assyrian"  bv  the  Latin 
writers,  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  12),Mela  (i.  11),  &c. 

The  difference  between  the  two  words  will  be  seen  most  plainly  by  reference  to 
the  original  languages.  The  root  of  "  Syrian  "  is  in  Hebrew  1*1 2£  (Tzur);  the  root 
of  "  Assyrian  "  is  I^N  (Asshur).  A  still  greater  distinction  is  found  in  the  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions,  where  Assyria  is  called  As-sur,  while  the  Tyrians  are  the  Tsur-ra- 
ya,  the  characters  used  being  entirely  different.  "With  respect  to  original  meaning, 
Tzur  seems  to  be  rightly  explained  as  so  called  from  the  rock  ("US)  on  which  the 
town  was  built;  Asshur  is  perhaps  to  be  connected  with  itJK  "happiness"  ;  at  any 
rate  it  can  have  no  connection  with  tzur. 

2  Herodotus  seems  here  to  use  the  word  "Chaldsean"  in  an  ethnic  sense,  and  to 
designate,  not  the  priest-caste  of  his  first  Book  (chs.  181-3),  but  the  inhabitants  of 
lower  Babylonia.  (Cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1050 ;  eo-rt  5e  (pvAov  ti  rwv  XaAScuW,  na\  x^P° 
rr\s  BafivXwvias  vir'  entivwv  oiKou/Aerr],  tr\r]crioi(ov(ra  to?s  yApai//t,  Ka\  rfj   Kara  II  e'/xra? 

\eyofi4vr)  SaXaTTT) ;  and  see  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  464.)' 

3  Pointed  caps  and  helmets  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  are  common  in  the  ancient  sculp- 
tures of  Asia.  The  Scythian  captive  in 
the  Behistun  sculpture  bears  on  his  head  a 
most  remarkable  cap  of  this  character.  It 
is  more  than  one-third  of  the  height  of 
the  man,  and  must,  therefore,  if  drawn 
in  proportion,  have  been  about  two  feet 
long.  There  is  a  slight  bend  in  it  towards 
the  point,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  made  of  felt,  not  of  metal.  The  As- 
syrian pointed  helmet  (page  52,  No.  4), 
which  in  some  respects  resembled  it,  was  of  metal  (Layard's  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  p. 
341),  and  not  more  than  half  the  height.  Of  the  accompanying  wood-cuts,  No.  1 
is  from  the  Behistun  sculpture,  while  No.  2  is  from  a  very  archaic  tablet  in  Cappa- 
docia  (figured  by  Texier). 

^ry  4  The  warriors  who  wear  the  head-dress  (No. 

Itf^p      2)  in  the  last  note,  bear  a  battle-axe,  of  which 

fri-n— r  -in rr-r-r — ~- B^jy^By     \^Q  subjoined  is  a  representation.     It  is  probable 

<=^  that  this  is  the  Sacan  sagaris. 

Scythian  Battle- Axe. 
6  In  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Darius  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  the  Asiatic 
Scythians  under  Persian  rule  are  distinguished  as  "  Saka  Humavarga"  and  "  Saka 
Tigrakhuda,"  the  former  apparently  designating  the  eastern  Scythians  on  the  con- 
fines of  India;  the  latter,  those  scattered  through  the  empire,  who  are  known 
simply  as  "  bowmen."  According  to  Hellanicus,  the  word  "Amyrgian "  was  strictly 
a  geographical  title,  "  Amyrgium  "  being  the  name  of  the  plain  in  which  the  Scy- 
thians dwelt.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'A/*.  'Apvpyiov,  iretiov  2aicwv  •  'EM&vlkos  ^nvbais.) 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

Scythian  Peaked  Caps. 
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thians,  but  the  Persians  called  them  Sacse,  since  that  is  the 
name  they  give  to  all  Scythians.6  The  Bactrians  and  the  Sacae 
had  for  leader  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Darius  and  of  Atossa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus. 

65.  The  Indians  wore  cotton  dresses,  and  carried  bows  of 
cane,  and  arrows  also  of  cane,  with  iron  at  the  point.  Such  was 
the  equipment  of  the  Indians,  and  they  marched  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pharnazathres  the  son  of  Artabates. 

66.  The  Arians  carried  Median  bows,  but  in  other  respects 
were  equipped  like  the  Bactrians.  Their  commander  was 
Sisaranes  the  son  of  Hydarnes. 

The  Parthians  and  Chorasmians,  with  the  Sogdians,  the 
Grandarians,  and  the  Dadicge,  had  the  Bactrian  equipment  in 
all  respects.  The  Parthians  and  Chorasmians  were  commanded 
by  Artabazus  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  the  Sogdians  by  Azanes  the 
son  of  Artasus,  and  the  Gandarians  and  Dadicae  by  Artyphius 
the  son  of  Artabanus. 

67.  The  Caspians  were  clad  in  cloaks  of  skin,  and  carried 
the  cane  bow  of  their  country,  and  the  scymitar.  So  equipped 
they  went  to  the  war,  and  they  had  for  commander  Ariomardus 
the  brother  of  Artyphius. 

The  Sarangians  had  dyed  garments  which  showed  brightly, 
and  buskins  which  reached  to  the  knee  :  they  bore  Median 
bows,  and  lances.  Their  leader  was  Pherendates,  the  son  of 
Megabazus. 

The  Pactyans  wore  cloaks  of  skin,  and  carried  the  bow  of 
their  country  and  the  dagger.  Their  commander  was  Artyntes, 
the  son  of  Ithamatres. 

68.  The  Utians,  the  Myoians,  and  the  Paricanians  were  all 
equipped  like  the  Pactyans.  They  had  for  leaders,  Arsamenes 
the  son  of  Darius,  who  commanded  the  Utians  and  Mycians  ; 
and  Siromitres,  the  son  of  CEobazus,  who  commanded  the  Pari- 
canians. 

69.  The  Arabians  wore  the  zeira,"1  or  long   cloak,  fastened 

6  "  Sakd"  is  the  word  used  throughout  the  Persian  inscriptions.  It  may  perhaps 
be  the  true  national  appellative,  whence  the  other  names  by  which  the  Greeks  knew 
the  race  were  derived. 

Compare  2a/co — 2a/ca-Tai  (=2/<udaj)  2a(ca-Aoi — 2aKa-At-Tcu  (=2ko\otcu) 
with  Ap.  or  Op.— Opi-sci      (=  Osoi)         Apu-li       —  Apu-li-sci        (=  Volsci.) 

Later  writers  distinguish  the  Sacse  as  a  particular  tribe  of  the  Scythae  (Strab.  xi.  p. 

744;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  8,  and  viii.  4;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17 ;  Ptol.  vi.  13;  &c). 

7  The  flowing  dress  or  petticoat  called  zeira  (zira),  supported  by  a  girdle,  is  very 
similar  to  their  present  costume.  Zirra,  "  tassel,"  is  said  by  Reiske  (in  Golius)  to 
signify  also  a  "night  dress,"  though  it  is  not  found  in  any  Arabic  lexicon  ;  and  the 
only  word  like  it  is  zirah,  "a  coat  of  mail"  in  Persian,  answering  to  the  Arabic 
serd.     [G.  W.] 
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about  them  with  a  girdle  ;  and  carried  at  their  right  side  long 
bows,  which  when  unstrung  bent  backwards.8 

The  Ethiopians  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  leopards  and 
lions,9  and  had  long  bows  made  of  the  stem  of  the  palm-leaf, 
not  less  than  four  cubits  in  length.  On  these  they  laid  short  ar- 
rows made  of  reed,1  and  armed  at  the  tip,  not  with  iron,  but 
with  a  piece  of  stone,2  sharpened  to  a  point,  of  the  kind  used  in 


8  Bows  of  this  kind  were  not  usual  among  either  the  Greeks  or  the  oriental  na- 
tions. They  are  said  to  have  been  borne  by  the  Scythians  (Athen.  x.  p.  454,  D), 
and  are  sometimes  depicted  in  the  hands  of  Asiatics  on  ancient  vases.  (See  the 
subjoined  woodcut.)    Sophocles,  in  the  Trachiniae  (1.  511),  ascribes  a  bow  of  this 

character  to  Hercules.  ["A  small  bow,  'bent 
back,'  is  carried  by  the  Assyrian  captives  of  She- 
shonk  (Shishak)  at  Karnak."— G.  W.] 

9  One  of  the  Caryatides  at  Persepolis,  whose 
features  prove  him  to  be  an  Ethiopian,  has  an 
upper  garment  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  as 
the  accompanying  representation  clearly  shows. 
Prisoners  girt  with  skins  likewise  appear  in  some 
of  the  Nubian  temples,  where  the  conquest  of 
Ethiopia  by  Egypt  seems  to  be  commemorated 
(see  Heeren's  AfricanNations,  i.  pp .  357-8,  E.  T.). 


Ancient  Bow  (from  a  Greek  Vase). 


Ethiopian  (Persepolis). 

;re  sometimes  used  by  the  Egyptians  also,  mostly  in  the  chase,  and 
manyliave  been  found  at  Thebes.  (No.  I.)  The  stone  "  of  which  they  make  seals  " 
was  an  agate,  the  so-called  Egyptian  pebble,  or  some  other  of  the  silicious  stones 
so  common  in  Ethiopia.  The  hard  wooden  clubs,  poiroha  rvXard  were  the  same  the 
Ethiopians  now  use  (made  of  acacia,  or  of  ebony,  and  called  lissdn,  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  "tongue"),  and  were  also  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  infantry. 
Their  dress,  of  bull's  or  other  hide,  is  often  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
(See  n.  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  104,  and  Bk.  iii.  ch.  97.)  Their  bows,  not  less  than  4  cubits, 
or  6  feet  in  length,  were  very  like  the  military  long-bow  of  Egypt ;  but  though 
probably  longer,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  5  feet.  They  were  of  a 
similar  kind  of  wood ;  and  those  of  the  palm-branch  must  have  been  used  by  infe- 
rior tribes  (see  woodcut  No.  II.  in  n . 4,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  97),  as  well  as  their  spears,  tipped 
with  the  oryx-horn  instead  of  iron.  Neither  this  long-bow,  nor  that  emblematic  of 
Tosh,  could*  have  been  of  palm-branch. — [G.  W.] 

2  The  long  black  flints  found  at  Marathon  have  been  supposed  to  be  these  Ethio- 
pian arrow-heads  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  242,  Bahr  ad  loc).  But  the 
discovery  of  similar  stones  in  great  abundance  on  a  vast  number  of  ancient  Attic 
sites  makes  it  impossible  to  regard  them,  in  any  place  where  they  occur,  as  tokens 
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engraving  seals.  They  carried  likewise  spears,  the  head  of 
which  was  the  sharpened  horn  of  an  antelope,  and  in  addition 
they  had  knotted  clubs.  When  they  went  into  battle  they 
painted  their  bodies,  half  with  chalk,  and  half  with  vermilion. 
The  Arabians,3  and  the  Ethiopians  who  came  from  the  region 
above  Egypt,  were  commanded  by  Arsames,4  the  son  of  Darius 
and  of  Artystone  daughter  of  Cyrus.  This  Artystone  was  the 
best-beloved  of  all  the  wives  of  Darius,  and  it  was  she  whose 
statue  he  caused  to  be  made  of  gold  wrought  with  the  hammer. 
Her  son  Arsames  commanded  these  two  nations. 

70.  The  eastern  Ethiopians — for  two  nations  of  this  name 
served  in  the  army — were  marshalled  with  the  Indians.  They 
differed  in  nothing  from  the  other  Ethiopians,  save  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  character  of  their  hair.  For  the  eastern  Ethio- 
pians have  straight  hair,  while  they  of  Libya  are  more  woolly- 
haired  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.5  Their  equipment 
was  in  most  points  like  that  of  the  Indians,  but  they  wore 
upon  their  heads  the  scalps  of  horses,6  with  the  ears  and  mane 
attached  ;  the  ears  were  made  to  stand  upright,  and  the  mane 
served  as  a  crest.  For  shields  this  people  made  use  of  the 
6kins  of  cranes. 

71.  The  Libyans  wore  a  dress  of  leather,7  and  carried  jav- 
elins made  hard  in  the  fire.  They  had  for  commander  Massages, 
the  son  of  Oarizus. 

72.  The  Paphlagonians  went  to  the  war  with  plaited  hel- 
mets 8  upon  their  heads,  and  carrying  small  shields  and  spears 
of  no  great  size.  They  had  also  javelins  and  daggers,  and  wore 
on  their  feet  the  buskin  of  their  country,  which  reached  half 
way  up  the  shank.     In  the  same  fashion  were  equipped  the 

of  Persian  invasion.  It  has  even  been  questioned  whether  they  are  arrow-heads  at 
all,  and  not  rather  natural  productions  (see  Col.  Leake's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  101, 
note  of  1837). 

3  The  Arabians  here  spoken  of,  who  served  under  the  same  commander  as  the 
Ethiopians,  were  probably  those  of  Africa,  who  occupied  the  tract  between  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Vide  supra,  ii.  8,  and  compare  Juba  ap.  Plin.  (H. 
N.  vi.  29,  p.  374)  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1143).  The  Asiatic  Arabs  were  not  subject  to 
Persia  (iii.  88). 

4  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  there  is  a  close  agreement  between  Herodo- 
tus and  iEschylus.  JEschylus  makes  Arsames — "  great  Arsames,"  as  he  calls  him — 
governor  of  Egypt  (Pers.  37),  which  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  position 
here  assigned  him. 

5  Vide  supra,  ii.  104,  note  *. 

6  Some- Greek  bronze  helmets  had  horse's  ears  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  mane. — 
[G.  W.] 

7  On  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  use  of  leather  dresses  among  the  native  Af- 
ricans, vide  supra,  iv.  189,  notes  8  and  9. 

8  The  Paphlagonian  helmets  were  of  leather  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  iv.  §  13),  probably  of 
plaited  thongs. 
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Ligyans,  the  Matienians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Syrians 
(or  Cappadocians,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Persians9).  The 
Paphlagonians  and  Matienians  were  under  the  command  of 
Dotus  the  son  of  Megasidrus ;  while  the  Mariandynians,  the 
Ligyans,  and  the  Syrians  had  for  leader  Gobryas,  the  son  of 
Darius  and  Artystone. 

73.  The  dress  of  the  Phrygians  closely  resembled  the  Paph- 
lagonian,  only  in  a  very  few  points  differing  from  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Macedonian  account,  the  Phrygians,  during  the  time 
that  they  had  their  abode  in  Europe  and  dwelt  with  them  in 
Macedonia,  bore  the  name  of  Brigians  ;  but  on  their  removal 
to  Asia  they  changed  their  designation  at  the  same  time  with 
their  dwelling-place.10 

The  Armenians,  who  are  Phrygian  colonists,1  were  armed  in 
the  Phrygian  fashion.  Both  nations  were  under  the  command 
of  Artochmes,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Darius. 

74.  The  Lydians  were  armed  very  nearly  in  the  Grecian 
manner.  These  Lydians  in  ancient  times  were  called  Mseoni- 
ans,2  but  changed  their  name,  and  took  their  present  title  from 
Lydus  the  son  of  Atys. 

The  Mysians  wore  upon  their  heads  a  helmet  made  after 
the   fashion   of  their  country,  and  carried  a  small  buckler  ; 

9  Supra,  i.  *72,  and  y.  49.  On  the  name  "  Cappadocia,"  see  note  3  on  the  former 
passage. 

10  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Briges  or  Bryges,  who  were  from  very  ancient 
times  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Macedonians  (see  Miiller's  Dorians,  i.  p.  500, 
E.  T.,  and  the  authorities  there  cited),  and  of  whom  a  remnant  continued  to  exist  in 
these  regions  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vide  supra,  vi.  45,  note  4),  may  have 
been  connected  ethnically  with  the  Phrygians  of  the  opposite  continent.  But  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  entire  Phrygian  nation,  as  Herodotus  and  Xanthus  (Fr.  5) 
seem  to  have  thought,  proceeded  from  them.  Rather,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
colonists  of  the  Phrygians,  the  stream  of  Indo-European  colonisation  having  set 
westward,  from  Armenia  into  Phrygia,  and  from  Phrygia  across  the  straits  into  Eu- 
rope. Of  course,  it  is  compatible  with  this  view,  and  highly  probable,  that  the 
Briges  in  large  numbers,  when  compelled  to  yield  to  the  attacks  of  Macedonian 
or  Illyrian  enemies,  re-crossed  the  straits  into  Asia,  and  sought  a  refuge  (like  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi)  among  their  kindred. 

The  word  "  Bryges  "  in  Macedonian  would  be  identical  with  "  Phryges  ; "  for  the 
Macedonians  could  not  sound  the  letter  </>,  but  said  BiKnnros,  BepeviKr),  fidhaKpos,  for 
*i'A.nnros,  Qepeviicri,  <pd\a.Kpos  (see  Steph.  Byz.  ad  VOC.  Bpiycs). 

1  The  modern  Armenian  language  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  dialects  of  the 
Arian  race  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  531).  It  does  not  seem,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
remark  of  Stephen  (t^  (pwvy  iroWh.  <ppvyi(ov(ri),  to  be  particularly  near  to  the  ancient 
Phrygian, — so  far  as  the  few  traces  remaining  of  that  language  enable  us  to  judge. 
Nevertheless,  the  geographical  position  of  the  two  countries,  and  their  common  Indo- 
European  character,  make  it  probable  that  one  was  peopled  from  the  other.  He- 
rodotus, and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  'Apfxevia),  who  follows  him,  derive  the  Armenians 
from  the  Phrygians.  The  modern  ethnologist  would  invert  this  theory  (see  Appen- 
dix to  Book  i.  Essay  xi.,  p.  541). 

2  Supra,  i.  1.    And  see  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  i.  p.  282. 
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they  used  as  javelins  staves  with  one  end  hardened  in  the  fire. 
The  Mysians  are  Lydian  colonists,3  and  from  the  mountain- 
chain  of  Olympus,4  are  called  Olympieni.  Both  the  Lydians  and 
the  Mysians  were  under  the  command  of  Artaphernes,  the  son 
of  that  Artaphernes  who,  with  Datis,  made  the  landing  at 
Marathon. 

75.  The  Thracians  went  to  the  war  wearing  the  skins  of 
foxes  upon  their  heads,  and  about  their  bodies  tunics,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  long  cloak  of  many  colours.5  Their  legs 
and  feet  were  clad  in  buskins  made  from  the  skins  of  fawns  ; 
and  they  had  for  arms  javelins,  with  light  targes,  and  short  dirks. 
This  people,  after  crossing  into  Asia,  took  the  name  of  Bithy- 
nians  ;6  before  they  had  been  called  Strymonians,  while  they 
dwelt  upon  the  Strymon  ;  whence,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, they  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians.7 
The  commander  of  these  Asiatic  Thracians  was  Bassaces  the 
son  of  Artabanus. 

76.  [The  Chalybians 8]  had  small  shields  made  of  the  hide 
of  the  ox,  and  carried  each  of  them  two  spears  such  as  are 
used  in  wolf-hunting.  Brazen  helmets  protected  their  heads, 
and  above  these  they  wore  the  ears  and  horns  of  an  ox  fashion- 
ed in  brass.  They  had  also  crests  on  their  helms  ;  and  their 
legs  were  bound  round  with  purple  bands.  There  is  an  oracle 
of  Mars  in  the  country  of  this  people. 

77.  The  Cabalians,  who  are  Mseonians,  but  are  called  Laso- 
nians,  had  the  same  equipment  as  the  Cilicians — an  equipment 
which  I  shall  describe  when  I  come  in  due  course  to  the  Cilici- 
an  contingent.9 

3  Compare  i.  171,  where  the  Lydian  and  Mysian  are  represented,  probably  with 
more  truth,  as  sister  races. 

4  On  the  Mysian  Olympus  see  Book  i.  ch.  36 ;  and  compare  vol.  i.  Essay  ii.  p. 
306. 

5  The  Thracians  of  Europe  wore  exactly  the  same  costume,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  in  Xenophon  (Anab.  vn.  iv.  §  4,  01  0pa/ces  aAa>7re/ci'5as  iirl  ra?s  Ke<pa\a?s 
(popovai  Kai  rots  axri,  tcaX  xtTcmis  ov  fj.6vov  irtp]  ro?s  arepuois  0AA0  kcu  irepl  rots  jxripoh' 
Kal  (eipas  fitxP1  T^v  7ro5wj/  iirl  rwv  'Inirwv  exoucnj/,  aAA'  ov  xAa/*v5as).  It  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in  those  regions. 

6  Supra,  i.  28.  7  Compare  ch.  20  sub  fin.  and  note  5  ad  loc. 

8  There  is  a  defect  here  in  the  text  of  Herodotus ;  the  name  of  the  nation  has 
been  lost.  Wesseling  was  the  first  to  conjecture  "  Chalybians,"  which  later  editors 
have  adopted.  Certainly  the  Chalybians,  who  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  occur 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  in  Herodotus  (i.  28)  but  in 
Ephorus  (Fr.  80),  might  be  expected  to  receive  a  distinct  mention  in  this  place,  es- 
pecially since  all  the  other  nations  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Herodotus  are  spoken  of 
as  contributing  either  to  the  fleet  or  to  the  land  army.  And  further,  the  Chaly- 
bians, if  really  Scythians  (JEschyl.  Sept.  c.  Th.  729),  might  be  likely  to  have  an  ora- 
cle of  Mars  in  their  country  (supra,  iv.  62).  The  description  of  the  arms,  however, 
is  unlike  that  of  the  more  eastern  Chalybes  in  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  vii.  §  15). 

9  Infra,  ch.  91. 
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The  Milyans  bore  short  spears,  and  had  their  garments 
fastened  with  buckles.  Some  of  their  number  carried  Lycian 
bows. 1  °  They  wore  about  their  heads  skull-caps  made  of  leather. 
Badres  the  son  of  Hystanes  led  both  nations  to  battle. 

78.  The  Moschians  wore  helmets  made  of  wood,  and  carried 
shields  and  spears  of  a  small  size  :  their  spearheads,  however, 
were  long.  The  Moschian  equipment  was  that  likewise  of  the 
Tibarenians,  the  Macronians,  and  the  Mosyncecians.1  The 
leaders  of  these  nations  were  the  following  :  the  Moschians  and 
Tibarenians  were  under  the  command  of  Ariomardus,  who  was 
the  son  of  Darius  and  of  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis  son  of 
Cyrus  ;  while  the  Macronians  and  Mosyncecians  had  for  leader 
Artayctes,  the  son  of  Cherasmis,  the  governor  of  Sestos  upon 
the  Hellespont. 

79.  The  Mares  wore  on  their  heads  the  plaited  helmet  pe- 
culiar to  their  country,  and  used  small  leathern  bucklers,  and 
javelins. 

The  Colchians  wore  wooden  helmets,  and  carried  small  shields 
of  raw  hide,  and  short  spears  ;  besides  which  they  had  swords. 
Both  Mares  and  Colchians  were  under  the  command  of  Pharan- 
dates,  the  son  of  Teaspes. 

The  Alarodians  and  Saspirians  were  armed  like  the  Colchi- 
ans ;  their  leader  was  Masistes,  the  son  of  Siromitras. 

80.  The  Islanders  who  came  from  the  ErythraBan  sea,  where 
they  inhabited  the  islands  to  which  the  king  sends  those  whom 
he  banishes,2  wore  a  dress  and  arms  almost  exactly  like  the 
Median.  Their  leader  was  Mardontes  the  son  of  Bagseus,  who 
the  year  after  perished  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  captains.3 

81.  Such  were  the  nations  who  fought  upon  the  dry  land, 
and  made  up  the  infantry  of  the  Persians.  And  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  captains  whose  names  have  been  above  recorded. 
The  marshalling  and  numbering  of  the  troops  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  by  them  were  appointed  the  captains  over 
a  thousand,  and  the  captains  over  ten  thousand  ;  but  the  leaders 
of  ten  men,  or  a  hundred,  were  named  by  the  captains  over  ten 

10  That  is,  bows  of  cornel-wood.    Vide  infra,  ch.  92. 

1  These  three  nations  had  become  independent  of  Persia  by  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon  (Anab.  vn.  viii.  §  25).  They  were  also  better  armed.  They  had  substituted 
the  yeppov  for  the  light  targe ;  their  spears,  at  least  those  of  the  Mosynoeci,  were 
nine  feet  long ;  their  helmets  were  of  leather  ;  and  they  had  steel  battle-axes  (Anab. 
iv.  viii.  §  3  ;  v.  iv.  §  12-3). 

2  Supra,  iii.  93.  Ctesias  mentions  the  banishment  of  Megabyzus  to  Cyrtae  in 
the  Erythreean  sea  by  the  command  of  Artaxerxes  (Exc.  Pers.  §  40). 

3  Infra,  ix.  102. 
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thousand.  There  were  other  officers  also,  who  gave  the  orders 
to  the  various  ranks  and  nations  ;  but  those  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned above  were  the  commanders. 

82.  Over  these  commanders  themselves,  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  infantry,  there  were  set  six  generals, — namely,  Mardoni- 
us,  son  of  Gobryas  ;  Tritantaechmes,  son  of  the  Artabanus  who 
gave  his  advice  against  the  war  with  Greece  ;  Smerdomenes  son 
of  Otanes — these  two  were  the  sons  of  Darius'  brothers,  and 
thus  were  cousins  of  Xerxes — Masistes,  son  of  Darius  and  Atos- 
sa  ;  Gergis  son  of  Arizus  ;  and  Megabyzus  son  of  Zopyrus. 

83.  The  whole  of  the  infantry  was  under  the  command  of 
these  generals,  excepting  the  Ten  Thousand.  The  Ten  Thou- 
sand, who  were  all  Persians  and  all  picked  men,  were  led  by 
Hydarnes,  the  son  of  Hydarnes.  They  were  called  "  the  Im- 
mortals/' for  the  following  reason.  If  one  of  their  body  failed 
either  by  the  stroke  of  death  or  of  disease,  forthwith  his  place 
was  filled  up  by  another  man,  so  that  their  number  was  at  no 
time  either  greater  or  less  than  10,000. 

Of  all  the  troops  the  Persians  were  adorned  with  the  great- 
est magnificence,  and  they  were  likewise  the  most  valiant. 
Besides  their  arms,  which  have  been  already  described,  they 
glittered  all  over  with  gold,  vast  quantities  of  which  they  wore 
about  their  persons.4  They  were  followed  by  litters,  wherein 
rode  their  concubines,  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants 
handsomely  dressed.  Camels  and  sumpter-beasts  carried  their 
provision,  apart  from  that  of  the  other  soldiers. 

84.  All  these  various  nations  fight  on  horseback  ;  they  did 
not,  however,  at  this  time  all  furnish  horsemen,  but  only  the 
following  : — 

(i.)  The  Persians,  who  were  armed  in  the  same  way  as  their 
own  footmen,  excepting  that  some  of  them  wore  upon  their 
heads  devices  fashioned  with  the  hammer  in  brass  or  steel. 

85.  (ii.)  The  wandering  tribe  known  by  the  name  of  Sagar- 
tians — a  people  Persian  in  language,  and  in  dress  half  Persian, 
half  Pactyan,  who  furnished  to  the  army  as  many  as  eight 
thousand  horse.  It  is  not  the  wont  of  this  people  to  carry 
arms,  either  of  bronze  or  steel,  except  only  a  dirk  ;  but  they 
use  lassoes  made  of  thongs  plaited  together,  and  trust  to  these 

4  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  use  of  ornaments  in  pure  gold  as  com- 
mon among  the  Persians  (see  Ion,  Fr.  4 ;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  21  ;  viii.  §  29,  &c. ; 
Quint.  Curt.  in.  iii.  §  13  ;  Justin,  xi.  9  ;  Aristid.  Panath.  p.  210  ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat. 
n.  p.  29,  B,  &c).  That  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  matter  seems  evident  from 
what  is  related  concerning  the  spoils  gained  at  Platsea,  and  the  great  wealth  which 
thereby  accrued  to  the  Eginetans  (infra,  ix.  80). 
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whenever  they  go  to  the  wars.  Now  the  manner  in  which  they 
fight  is  the  following  :  when  they  meet  their  enemy,  straight- 
way they  discharge  their  lassoes,  which  end  in  a  noose  ;  then, 
whatever  the  noose  encircles,  be  it  man  or  be  it  horse,  they  drag 
towards  them,  and  the  foe,  entangled  in  the  toils,  is  forthwith 
slain.6  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  this  people  fight,  and  now 
their  horsemen  were  drawn  up  with  the  Persians. 

86.  (iii.)  The  Medes,  and  Cissians,  who  had  the  same  equip- 
ment as  thejr  foot-soldiers. 

(iv.)  The  Indians,  equipped  as  their  footmen,  but  some  on 
horseback  and  some  in  chariots, — the  chariots  drawn  either  by 
horses,  or  by  wild  asses.6 


5  The  use  of  the  lasso  was  common  in  ancient  times  to  many  of  the  nations  of 
"Western  Asia.  It  is  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  from  the  palace  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  son  of  Esarhaddon,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Pausanias  mentions 
it  as  a  custom  of  the  Sarmatians  (i.  xxi.  §  8),  Suidas  as  in  use  among  the  Parthians 
(ad  voc.  aeipd).  It  was  also  practised  by  the  Huns,  the  Alani,  and  many  other  bar- 
barous nations  (see  the  observations  of  Kuster  on  Suidas,  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  and  those 
of  Lipsius  in  his  treatise  De  Milit.  Roman,  vol.  iii.  p.  443),  as  it  is  at  the  present  day 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas.  The  scarcity  of  metals,  or  want  of  the  means  of 
working  them,  gave  rise  to  such  a  contrivance  (cf.  Pausan.  1.  s.  c). 

8  The  wild  ass  must  not  be  confounded  (as  it  has  been  by  Larcher)  with  the  zebra. 
It  is  an  entirely  different  animal.  Ker  Porter  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  460)  has  described 
one  which  he  saw  at  a  short  distance  very  accurately.  "He  appeared  to  me,"  he 
says,  "  about  ten  or  twelve  hands  high,  the  skin  smooth  like  a  deer's,  and  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  parts  partaking  of  a  silvery  grey ;  his  neck  was 
finer  than  that  of  a  common  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a  stag's,  and  his  legs 
beautifully  slender  ;  the  head  and  ears  seemed  large  in  proportion. 
The  mane  was  short  and  black,  as  also  was  a  tuft  which  terminated  his  tail.     No  line 
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(v.)  The  Bactrians  and  Caspians,  arrayed  as  their  foot- 
soldiers. 

(vi.)  The  Libyans,  equipped  as  their  foot-soldiers,  like  the 
rest  ;  but  all  riding  in  chariots.7 

(vii.)  The  Caspeirians 8  and  Paricanians,  equipped  as  their 
foot-soldiers. 

(viii.)  The  Arabians,  in  the  same  array  as  their  foot- 
men, but  all  riding  on  camels,  not  inferior  in  fleetness  to 
horses.9  > 

87.  These  nations  and  these  only  furnished  horse  to  the 
army  :  and  the  number  of  the  horse  was  eighty  thousand,  with- 
out counting  camels  or  chariots.  All  were  marshalled  in  squad- 
rons, excepting  the  Arabians  ;  who  were  placed  last,  to  avoid 
frightening  the  horses,  which  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the 
camel.10 

88.  The  horse  was  commanded  by  Armamithras  and  Ti- 
thaeus,  sons  of  Datis.  The  other  commander,  Pharnuches,  who 
was  to  have  been  their  colleague,  had  been  left  sick  at  Sardis  ; 
since  at  the  moment  that  he  was  leaving  the  city,  a  sad  mischance 
befell  him  : — a  dog  ran  under  the  feet  of  the  horse  upon  which 
he  was  mounted,  and  the  horse,  not  seeing  it  coming,  was 
startled,  and,  rearing  bolt  upright,  threw  his  rider.  After  this 
fall  Pharnuches  spat  blood,  and  fell  into  a  consumption.  As  for 
the  horse,  he  was  treated  at  once  as  Pharnuches  ordered  :  the 
attendants  took  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  thrown  his  mas- 
whatever  ran  along  his  back  or  crossed  his  shoulders,  as  are  seen  in  the  tame  species." 
A  representation  appears  among  the  presents  brought  to  the  Persian  king  as  tribute 
at  Persepolis.  See  the  annexed  woodcut.  Wild  asses  of  this  species  are  common 
in  the  desert  between  India  and  Afghanistan  (see  Elphinstone's  Cabul,  and  compare 
Ctes.  Indie.  §  25).    They  are  naturally  very  wild,  but  are  sometimes  tamed. 

7  Supra,  iv.  170  and  189. 

8  The  MSS.  give  "  Caspians,"  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  in  a  proper  con- 
nexion, with  the  Bactrians.  Reize  conjectured,  and  the  later  editors  have  given, 
"  Caspeirians  "  from  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  quotes  the  name  "  Caspeirus  "  as 
from  Herodotus.  (He  refers  however  to  Book  iii.  instead  of  Book  vii.,  and  his 
"Caspeirus  "  clearly  represents  the  Caspatyrus  of  iii.  102.)  The  Caspeirians  were  a 
people  on  the  borders  of  India  (Steph.  Byz.  irpovexhs  TV  'I"^*/?-  Dionys.  ap.  Steph. 
Nonn.  Dionys.  xxii.,  and  perhaps  Ptolem.  vii.  1,  p.  201-2).  '  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Cashmeer.     (See  Appendix,  Essay  i.  p.  179.) 

9  The  speed  of  the  dromedary  being  equal  to  that  of  a  horse  is  an  error ;  it 
scarcely  exceeds  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  camel  answers  to  the  cart-horse,  the 
dromedary  to  the  saddle-horse.  Each  has  one  hump ;  the  Bactrian  camel  has  two. 
It  is  singular  that  the  camel  is  not  represented  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  An  in- 
stance is  oniy  found  of  late  time.  But  this  does  not  prove  its  non-existence  in  Egypt, 
as  it  was  there  in  the  age  of  Abraham.  Poultry  are  also  unnoticed  on  the  monu- 
ments ;  and  it  is  possible  they  were  rare  in  Egypt  in  early  times.  They  appear  to 
have  come  originally  from  Asia,  where  alone  they  are  still  found  wild  on  the  main- 
land and  its  islands. — [G.  W.] 

10  Supra,  i.  80. 
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ter,  and  there  cut  off  his  four  legs  at  the  hough.  Thus  Phar- 
nuches  lost  his  command. 

89.  The  triremes  amounted  in  all  to  twelve  hundred  and 
seven  ;  and  were  furnished  by  the  following  nations  : — 

(i.)  *The  Phoenicians,  with  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  fur- 
nished three  hundred  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  were  thus 
accoutred  :  upon  their  heads  they  wore  helmets  made  nearly  in 
the  Grecian  manner  ;  about  their  bodies  they  had  breastplates 
of  linen  j1  they  carried  shields  without  rims  ;2  and  were  armed 
with  javelins.  This  nation,  according  to  their  own  account, 
dwelt  anciently  upon  the  Erythraean  sea,3  but  crossing  thence, 
they  fixed  themselves  on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  where  they  still 
inhabit.  This  part  of  Syria,  and  all  the  region  extending  from 
hence  to  Egypt,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Palestine.4 

(ii.)  The  Egyptians  furnished  two  hundred  ships.5  Their 
crews  had  plaited  helmets  upon  their  heads,  and  bore  concave 
shields   with   rims   of  unusual   size.6     They  were  armed  with 

1  For  a  description  of  these  corselets,  see  Book  ii.  ch.  182,  note  \  They  were 
worn  also  by  the  Assyrians  (supra,  ch.  63). 

2  This  was  the  characteristic  of  the  pelta,  or  light  targe,  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  by  Iphicrates  (Com.  Nep.  Iphicr.  i.  3 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  44 ;  Hesych.  ad  voc, 
&c).  It  consisted  of  a  framework  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  over  which  was  stretched 
a  covering  of  raw  hide  or  leather  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  882.) 

3  See  Appendix,  Essay  ii. 

4  The  name  Palestine  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  rviibQ, 
Philistia,  or  the  country  of  the  Philistines  (compare  note  3  on  ii.  128.)  And  the 
persons  here  indicated  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  between  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt,  which  is  the  proper  'Svpia  TlaKaiarivr)  or  Syria  of  the  Philistines.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  Kennell  (Geography  of  Herod,  pp.  245-7)  and  others  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  tract  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  were  the  Jews.  But  this  seems  to  be  incor- 
rect. The  coast  tract,  commanded  by  the  three  towns  of  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Asca- 
lon,  which  was  conquered  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  Jews 

into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Judges  i.  18),  was  afterwards  re- 
covered by  the  Philistines  (Judges  xiii.  1  et  seq.)  and  con- 
tinued in  their  possession,  with  only  temporary  and  occa- 
sional exceptions  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6),  till  the  Macedonian 
conquest  (cf.  Jerem.  xlvii. ;  Zephan.  ii.  4-7  ;  Zech.  ix.  5-6  ; 
Nehem.  xiii.  23 ;  Judith  ii.  28,  et  seq.).  This  tract, 
with  Gaza  (Cadytis)  for  its  chief  town,  is  the  only  portion 
of  Herodotus's  Palestine  Syria,  which  reached  the  coast, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  Canaanites,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Philistines.  The  Jews  dwelt  inland,  and  if  they 
served  at  all  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  must  have  been  en- 
rolled among  his  land  forces.  But  in  the  time  between 
Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  they  were  too  weak  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count. 

5  Of  the  Egyptians  as  sailors,  see  notes  on  Bk.  viii.  ch. 
17,  andBk.  ix.  ch.  32. 

6  These  concave  shields,  with  large  rims,  are  more 
like  Greek  than  Egyptian,  unless  Herodotus  means  that 
they  were  edged  with  metal  (as  in  woodcut  No.  II.  in  n.  on 

Bk.  vii.  ch.  63).  There  is,  however,  an  instance  (No.  I.)  of  concave  Egyptian 
shields.    Their  trowel-shaped  daggers,  or  swords  (No.  II.),  were  not  uncommon  ;  and 
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spears  suited  for  a  sea-fight,  and  with  huge  pole-axes.  The 
greater  part  of  them  wore  breastplates,  and  all  had  long  cut- 
lasses. 

ship-spears,  or  boarding-pikes,  are  represented  in  the  sea-fight  at  Medeenet  Haboo, 
as  well  as  large  swords.    A  quilted  thorax,  sometimes  covered  with  small  metal  plates 
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90.  (iii.)  The  Cyprians  furnished  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
and  were  equipped  in  the  following  fashion.  Their  kings  had 
turbans  bound  about  their  heads,  while  the  people  wore  tunics  ; 

(No.  III.),  was  commonly  worn  by  soldiers  and  sailors.  (See  figs.  14,  15,  in  No.  V. 
woodcut  in  n.  on  Bk.  ix.  ch.  32.)  Scale  and  chain  armour  were  used  by  many  peo 
pie,  and  even  in  the  Roman  army,  as  the  monuments  of  the  empire  and  Latin  writ- 
ers sufficiently  prove,  whence  Virgil  speaks  of"  Loricam  consertam  hamis  auroque  tri- 
licem  "  (JEn.  iii.  467),  and  "  thoraca  in  dutus  ahenis  horrebat  squamis."  (JEn.  xi. 
467,  comp.  771.)  They  were  also  adopted  by  the  Assyrians  (as  shown  by  Mr.  Lay- 
ard),  and  by  the  Persians.  Herodotus,  vii.  61,  "  \eni8os  afiriperis  otyiv  Ix&voeideos ;" 
and  ix.  22,  "  Sxip-qnaxp^^^ov  A67tj5o)toV." 

In  Egypt  scale-armour  is  represented  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  tomb  of 
Remeses  III.  at  Thebes  (see  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  331,  and  plate  III.),  and  in  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's collection  is  part  of  a  cuirass  formed  of  plates  sewed  upon  a  leather  doublet. 
The  plates  are  of  bronze,  in  form  imitative  of  the  Egyptian  shield,  with  the  round 
end  downwards,  and  on  two  of  them  is  the  name  of  Sheshonk,  Shishak,  to  whom 
the  cuirass  probably  belonged.  The  Sarmatians  and  others  wore  scale-armour, 
made  of  pieces  of  horn,  or  horse-hoofs,  cut  and  sewn  in  the  form  of  feathers,  upon 
a  linen  doublet  (Pausan.  i.  21).  The  huge  shields  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Cyroped. 
vii.  i.  §  33),  which  (according  to  him)  the  Egyptian  phalanx  had  in  the  army  of 
Croesus,  are  represented  at  Sioot.  These,  he  says,  covered  their  bodies  far  more 
than  the  Persian  yeppov  and  the  thorax.     They  were  of  wood  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  and  ii.), 


No.  IV. 
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and  reached  to  their  feet,  and  being  supported  by  a  thong  over  the  shoulder,  gave 
them  a  power  of  pushing  in  a  charge  (one  of  the  great  uses  of  a  shield  often  repre- 
sented in  Greek  sculpture),  which  the  Persians,  holding  their  gcrra  in  the  hand  at 
arm's  length,  could  not  withstand.  The  gerra  used  by  the  Persians  at  riataea  and 
Mycale  appear  to  have  resembled  the  shield  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  at  sieges, 
which  were  supported  by  a  crutch  (woodcut  No.  VI.  figs,  a,  6,  c,  d),  or  rather  those 
in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  (see  Layard,  vol.  ii.  p.  348)  where  they  are  also  represent* 
ed  in  sieges,  illustrating  the  expression  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  33:  "nor  shoot  an  arrow 
there,  nor  come  before  it  (the  city)  with  shields,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it." — 
[G.  W.] 
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in  other  respects  they  were  clad  like  the  Greeks.     They  are  of 
various  races  ;7  some  are  sprung  from  Athens  and  Salamis,  some 


No.  VI. 

7  The  mixed  character  of  the  population  of  Cyprus  has  been  already  noticed  (supra, 
v.  104,  note 8).  The  island  appears  to  have  been  originally  colonised  from  Phoenicia,  as 
the  names  of  its  most  ancient  towns,  and  the  testimonies  of  early  writers,  sufficiently  in- 
dicate (see  Bochart's  Geograph.  Sac.  ill.  ch.  3).  The  traditions  with  respect  to  Cinyras 
(Apollod.  in.  xiv.  §  3  ;  Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill ;  Ister.  Fr.  39),  and  Belus  (Virg.  Mn.  i.  621 ; 
Step.  Byz.  ad  voc.  hdir-q^os),  the  early  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains,  the  lan- 
guage so  far  as  known  (Hesych.  ad  voc.  NldXiKa,  &c),  are  in  accordance  with  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  98,  'AfxaSovs,  avrSx&oves  tlaiv:  compare  Theopomp. 
1.  s.  c.)  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  'A/ia^ov<s) ;  and  all  point  to  a  Phoenician  occupation  of 
the  country  at  a  very  remote  era,  probably  before  it  had  received  inhabitants  from 
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from  Arcadia,  some  from  Cythnus,8  some  from  Phoenicia,  and  a 
portion,  according  to  their  own  account,  from  Ethiopia. 

91.  (iv.)  The  Cilicians  furnished  a  hundred  ships.  The 
crews  wore  upon  their  heads  the  helmet  of  their  country,  and 
carried  instead  of  shields  light  targes  made  of  raw  hide  ;  they 
were  clad  in  woollen  tunics,  and  were  each  armed  with  two 
javelins,  and  a  sword  closely  resembling  the  cutlass  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. This  people  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Hypachseans,9 
but  took  their  'present  title  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a 
Phoenician. 

(v.)  The  Pamphylians  furnished  thirty  ships,  the  crews  of 
which  were  armed  exactly  as  the  Greeks.  This  nation  is  de- 
scended from  those  who  on  the  return  from  Troy  were  dispersed 
with  Amphilochus  and  Calchas.1 

any  other  quarter.  The  first  Greek  immigrants  found  the  Phoenicians  established. 
They  are  said  to  have  arrived  under  Teucer  soon  after  the  Trojan  war  (supra,  v. 
110,  note  2),  and  to  have  settled  at  Salamis,  which  they  so  called  after  the  name  of 
the  island  they  had  left.  About  the  same  time  the  Athenians  are  reported  to  have 
colonised  Soli,  called  at  first  (we  are  told)  iEpia  (supra,  v.  110,  note  4).  A  large- 
influx  of  Greek  settlers  must  have  soon  followed ;  for  Cyprus  is  represented  in  the 
early  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  the  land  of  the  Yavnan  ('ldroves),  and  in  the  time  of 
Esarhaddon  Citium,  Idalium,  Curium,  Ammochosta,  Limenia,  and  Aphrodisias,  as 
well  as  Salamis  and  Soli,  seem  to  have  been  governed  by  Greek  kings  (see  vol.  i. 
Essay  vii.  p.  388,  note  3).  Subsequently  there  must  have  been  a  -reaction.  Scylax 
(Peri pi.  pp.  97-8)  appears  only  to  have  regarded  Salamis  and  Marium  as  Greek  cities. 
All  the  towns  of  the  interior  he  expressly  calls  "  barbarian."  When  the  Arcadians 
and  Cythnians  arrived  is  uncertain.  The  Ethiopian  Cyprians  may  have  been  a 
remnant  of  the  Egyptian  conquest  (supra,  ii.  ad  fin.). 

8  Cythnus  was  one  of  the  Cyclades  (Artemid.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  108 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  12;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  It  lay  between  Ceos  and  Seriphus  (Strab.  1.  s.  c). 
The  modern  name  is  Thermia  (Ross's  Inselreise,  Pref.  to  vol.  iii.  p.  xi.). 

9  No  other  ancient  writer  mentions  this  name,  which  is  seemingly  of  Hellenic 
origin.  The  Cilicians  were  undoubtedly  a  kindred  race  to  the  Phoenicians.  Their 
arms  and  equipment  are  almost  identical  (supra,  ch.  89),  and  traditions  as  to  their 
origin,  however  they  differed  in  detail,  were  unanimous  in  this  respect  (compare 
with  the  present  passage  Apollod.  in.  i.  §  1,  and  xiv.  §  3).  The  Greek  colonies 
upon  the  coast  were  not  numerous.  Scylax  mentions  but  two,  Holmi  and  Soli 
(Peripl.  p.  96).  The  latter  was  founded  by  the  Achaeans  and  Rhodians  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  958). 

1  Pamphylia  seems  to  have  been  Hellenised  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  either 
Lycia  or  Cilicia.  The  tradition  here  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  in  part  repeated 
by  Pausanias  (vn.  iii.  §  4),  however  little  credit  it  may  deserve  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
yet  indicates  the  early  and  complete  Hellenisation  of  the  people  of  this  region.  It 
derives  the  Pamphylians  generally  from  the  Greeks  (cf.  Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill,  v<p* 
'E\\7)i>wi>  t)  Ua/j-fvAia  Karccnia^n).  No  doubt  the  Greek  was  intermingled  here  with 
Lyciau  and  Cilician,  perhaps  also  with  Phrygian  and  Pisidian  blood,  whence  proba- 
bly the  name  of  ndfi^vAoi,  but  the  Greek  race  was  the  predominant  one,  as  the 
adoption  of  the  Hellenic  costume  would  alone  imply. 

Yarious  stories  were  told  of  the  wanderings  of  Calchas  and  Amphilochus.  They 
were  said  to  have  left  Troy  on  foot  (Theopomp.  Fr.  112;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  921),  and 
proceeded  to  Clarus  near  Colophon,  where,  according  to  some,  the  contest  took 
place  between  Calchas  and  Mopsus  (Strab.  1.  c.  Pherecyd.  Fr.  95  ;  Conon.  Narr.  vi. 
p.  249 ;  Tzetz.  Lycophr.  980),  and  Calchas  died  of  grief.  Others  conducted  both 
Calchas  and  Amphilochus  to  the  southern  coast,  which  was  called  indifferently 
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92.  (vi.)  The  Lycians  furnished  fifty  ships.  Their  crews 
wore  greaves  and  breastplates,  while  for  arms  they  had  bows  of 
cornel  wood,  reed  arrows  without  feathers,  and  javelins.  Their 
outer  garment  was  the  skin  of  a  goat,  which  hung  from  their 
shoulders ;  their  head-dress  a  hat  encircled  with  plumes  ; 
and  besides  their  other  weapons  they  carried  daggers  and  fal- 
chions.2 This  people  came  from  Crete,  and  were  once  called 
Termilae  ;  they  got  the  name  which  they  now  bear  from  Lycus, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  an  Athenian.3 

93.  (vii.)  The  Dorians  of  Asia  furnished  thirty  ships.  They 
were  armed  in  the  Grecian  fashion,  inasmuch  as  their  forefathers 
came  from  the  Peloponnese. 

(viii.)  The  Carians  furnished  seventy  ships,  and  were  equip- 
ped like  the  Greeks,  but  carried,  in  addition,  falchions  and  dag- 
gers. What  name  the  Carians  bore  anciently  was  declared  in 
the  first  part  of  this  history.4 

94.  (ix.)  The  Ionians  furnished  a  hundred  ships,  and  were 
armed  like  the  Greeks.  Now  these  Ionians,  during  the  time 
that  they  dwelt  in  the  Peloponnese  and  inhabited  the  land  now 
called  Achgea  (which  was  before  the  arrival  of  Danalis  and 
Xuthus  in  the  Peloponnese),  were  called,  according  to  the  Greek 
account,  iEgialean  Pelasgi,  or  "  Pelasgi  of  the  Sea-shore," 5 
but  afterwards,  from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus,  they  were  called 
Ionians. 

95.  The  Islanders  furnished  seventeen  ships,6  and  wore  arms 
like  the  Greeks.     They  too  were  a  Pelasgian  race,  who  in  later 

Pamphylia  or  Cilicia  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  963),  and  made  the  contest  take  place  there. 
Amphilochus  is  by  common  consent  carried  on  to  Cilicia,  where  he  founds  the  city 
Mallus  (Strab.  ut  supra.  Compare  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  5,  end),  afterwards  famous 
for  his  oracle  (Arrian.  1.  c. ;  Lucian.  Alex.  §  29,  Philopseud.  §  38),  and  near  which 
his  tomb  was  shown  (Strab.  1.  c),  and  also  Posideium  (Bosyt),  on  the  confines  of 
Syria  (supra,  iii.  91). 

2  The  striking  contrast  offered  by  this  description  to  the  dress  of  the  warriors 
in  the  Lycian  monuments  is  a  strong  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  compara- 
tively recent  date  of  those  sculptures. 

3  Vide  supra,  i.  1*73. 

4  Supra,  i.  171.  We  may  conclude  from  this  passage  that  Herodotus  regarded 
his  work  as  divided  into  certain  definite  portions,  though  of  course  we  are  not  enti- 
tled to  identify  these  with  the  divisions  which  have  come  down  to  us  (see  Blakesley, 
note  ad  loc).  Other  places,  where  he  speaks  of  the  chapters  (\6yoi)  into  which  his 
work  was  divided,  are.  i.  75,  106  ;  ii.  38,  161 ;  v.  36  ;  vi.  39;  and  vii.  213. 

6  See  Book  i.  ch.  145,  and  Book  v.  ch.  68,  with  note  9  at  the  latter  place.  The 
supposed  date  of  the  Ionic  migration  was  about  b.  c.  1050.  Danaus,  Xuthus,  and 
Ion  seem  to  be  purely  mythological  personages. 

8  The  Islanders  here  intended  do  not  seem  to  be  those  of  the  Cyclades,  who  did 
not  join  the  fleet  till  after  Artemisium  (infra,  viii.  66) ;  but  rather  the  inhabitants 
of  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Samothrace.  That  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were 
of  Pelasgic  origin  Herodotus  has  elsewhere  stated  (ii.  51,  v.  26). 
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times  took  the  name  of  Ionians  for  the  same  reason  as  those 
who  inhabited  the  twelve  cities  founded  from  Athens.7 

The  iEolians  furnished  sixty  ships,  and  were  equipped  in  the 
Grecian  fashion.  They  too  were  anciently  called  Pelasgians,  as 
the  Greeks  declare. 

The  Hellespontians  from  the  Pontus,8  who  are  colonists  of 
the  Ionians  and  Dorians,  furnished  a  hundred  ships,  the  crews 
of  which  wore  the  Grecian  armour.  This  did  not  include  the 
Abydenians,  who  stayed  in  their  own  country,  because  the  king 
had  assigned  them  the  special  duty  of  guarding  the  bridges. 

96.  On  board  of  every  ship  was  a  band  of  soldiers,  Persians, 
Medes,  or  Sacans.  The  Phoenician  ships  were  the  best  sailers 
in  the  fleet,  and  the  Sidonian9  the  best  among  the  Phoenicians. 
The  contingent  of  each  nation,  whether  to  the  fleet  or  to  the 
land  army,  had  at  its  head  a  native  leader  ;  but  the  names  of 
these  leaders  I  shall  not  mention,  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
course  of  my  history.  For  the  leaders  of  some  nations  were  not 
worthy  to  have  their  names  recorded  ;  and  besides,  there  were 
in  each  nation  as  many  leaders  as  there  were  cities.  And  it  was 
not  really  as  commanders  that  they  accompanied  the  army,  but 
as  mere  slaves,  like  the  rest  of  the  host.  For  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  Persian  generals  who  had  the  actual  command, 
and  were  at  the  head  of  several  nations  which  composed  the  army. 

97.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  following — Ariabignes, 
the  son  of  Darius,  Prexaspes,  the  son  of  Aspathines,1  Megaba- 
zus  the  son  of  Megabates,  and  Achaemenes  the  son  of  Darius. 
Ariabignes,  who  was  the  child  of  Darius  by  a  daughter  of  Go- 
bryas,  was  leader  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  ships,  Achsemenes, 
who  was  own  brother  to  Xerxes,  of  the  Egyptian  ;2  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  other  two.  Besides  the  tri- 
remes, there  was  an  assemblage  of  thirty-oared  and  fifty-oared 
galleys,  of  cercuri,3  and  transports  for  conveying  horses,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  three  thousand. 

7  That  is,  they  received  colonies  from  Athens,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 

8  Herodotus  includes  in  this  expression  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Bosphorus.  Far  the  greater 
number  of  these  were  founded  from  Ionia  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  78).  Chalce* 
don,  however,  and  Byzantium,  as  well  as  Selymbria  and  Astacus,  were  Dorian, 
having  been  settlements  of  the  Megarians  (see  Mailer's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  138-140, 
E.  T.). 

9  Supra,  ch.  44.     Xerxes  therefore  embarks  in  a  Sidonian  galley  (infra,  ch.  100). 

1  Probably  the  Aspachand  who  was  quiver-bearer  to  Darius,  and  whom  Herodo- 
tus regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  (supra,  iii.  70,  note  8).  We  may  sur- 
mise from  this  passage  that  Aspachand  was  the  son  of  the  Prexaspes  whom  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis  put  to  death. 

2  Achaemenes  was  satrap  of  Egypt  (supra,  ch.  7). 

3  Cercuri  were  light  boats  of  unusual  length  (Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc).      They  are 
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98.  Next  to  the  commanders,  the  following  were  trie  most 
renowned  of  those  who  sailed  aboard  the  fleet  : — Tetramnestus, 
the  son  of  Anysus,  the  Sidonian  ;  Mapen,  the  son  of  Sirom,4 
the  Tyrian  ;  Merbal,5  the  son  of  Agbal,  the  Aradian  ;  Syenne- 
sis,6  the  son  of  Oromedon,  the  Cilician  ;  Cyberniscus,  the  son 
of  Sicas,  the  Lycian  ;  Gorgus,  the  son  of  Chersis,7  and  Timon- 
ax,  the  son  of  Timagoras,  the  Cyprians  ;  and  Histiasus,  the  son 
of  Timnes,8  Pigres,  the  son  of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithymus, 
the  son  of  Candaules,  the  Carians. 

99.  Of  the  other  lower  officers  I  shall  make  no  mention, 
since  no  necessity  is  laid  on  me  ;  but  I  must  speak  of  a  certain 
leader  named  Artemisia/  whose  participation  in  the  attack  upon 
Greece,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  a  woman,  moves  my  spe- 
cial wonder.  She  had  obtained  the  sovereign  power  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  though  she  had  now  a  son  grown  up,1 
yet  her  brave  spirit  and  manly  daring  sent  her  forth  to  the  war, 
when  no  need  required  her  to  adventure.  Her  name,  as  I  said, 
was  Artemisia,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis  ;  by  race 
she  was  on  his  side  a  Halicarnassian,  though  by  her  mother  a 
Cretan.      She  ruled  over  the  Halicarnassians,  the  men  of  Cos, 

said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Cyprians  (Plin.  H.  N".  vii.  56),  or,  according  to 
others,  by  the  Corcyrasans  (Suidas,  ad  voc.) ;  but  this  last  is  probably  an  etymolo- 
gical fancy.  They  belong  properly  to  Asia  (Non.  Marc.  p.  533:  u  Cercurus  navis 
est  Asiana  praegrandis "),  where  they  continued  in  use  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  (Liv.  xxxiii.  19).  The  word  connects  plainly  with  the  Hebrew  *0"i 3  ? 
"  to  dance,  or  move  quickly,"  whence  dromedaries  are  called  rn'nSn 3  (cf.  Gesen. 
Lex.  Hebr.). 

4  Sirom  is  probably  the  same  name  with  Hiram  (Q^n),  the  rough  aspirate  be- 
ing replaced  indifferently  by  x  or  *•  Josephus  (contr.  Ap.  21)  contents  himself 
with  a  simple  h,  and  gives  E'lpw/xos  for  Hiram. 

5  Merbal  seems  to  be  the  Carthaginian  Maharbal,  which  Bochart  explains  as 
Diognetus  (Geog.  Sacr.  n.  xiii.  p.  744).  It  is  found  again  as  the  name  of  a  Tyrian 
king  in  a  fragment  of  Menander  (Fr.  2). 

6  Concerning  the  constant  occurrence  of  this  name  wherever  a  Cilician  prince  is 
mentioned,  vide  supra,  i.  74,  note  7.  According  to  JEschylus  (Pers.  328-330),  Syen- 
nesis  distinguished  himself  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
perished  gloriously. 

7  Supra,  v.  104. 

8  Histiaeus  was  king  of  Termera  (supra,  v.  37),  and  had  no  doubt  been  restored 
to  his  government  on  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt. 

9  The  special  notice  taken  of  Artemisia  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  her  having 
been  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  the  native  place  of  the  historian.  Though  he  became 
an  exile  from  his  country,  and  though  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  Lygdamis,  be- 
came a  tyrant  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term  (Suidas,  ad  voc.  'HpdSoTos),  yet  with 
Herodotus  patriotism  triumphs  over  every  other  motive,  and  he  does  ample  justice 
to  the  character  of  one  who  he  felt  had  conferred  honour  upon  his  birthplace. 
Further  notices  of  the  Halicarnassian  queen  will  be  found  infra,  viii.  68-9,  87-8, 
93,  101-3. 

1  Probably  Pisindelis,  who  succeeded  her  upon  the  throne  of  Halicarnassus 
^Suidas,  ad  voc.  'Hp6boros;  and  compare  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  49;   01.  80,  4). 
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of  Nisyrus,  and  of  Calydna  ;2  and  the  five  triremes  which  she 
furnished  to  the  Persians  were,  next  to  the  Sidonian,  the  most 
famous  ships  in  the  fleet.  She  likewise  gave  to  Xerxes  sounder 
counsel  than  any  of  his  other  allies.  Now  the  cities  over  which 
I  have  mentioned  that  she  bore  sway,  were  one  and  all  Dorian  ; 
for  the  Halicarnassians  were  colonists  from  Trcezen,3  while  the 
lemainder  were  from  Epidaurus.4  Thus  much  concerning  the 
sea-force. 

100.  Now  when  the  numbering  and  marshalling  of  the  host 

2  It  is  remarkable  that  Cos,  though  one  of  the  five  states  of  the  Doric  Trei'Ta7roA.z9 
which  had  excluded  Halicarnassus  from  their  Amphictyony  (supra,  i.  144),  should  at 
this  time  have  been  subject  to  the  rejected  city.  Probably  the  energy  of  Artemisia 
had  enabled  her  to  obtain  a  sovereignty,  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional, over  Cos  and  its  dependencies.  Nisyrus  and  Calydna  (or  Calymna)  were  two 
small  islands  on  either  side  of  Cos  (now  Ko,  or  with  the  prefix  ys  rav,  Stanko) 
which  had  from  a  very  early  age  been  subject  to  that  state  (Horn.  II.  ii.  6*76-9 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  v.  54).  These  islands  retain  their  names,  being  called  respectively  Nisyro 
and  Calymno  (Ross,  vol.  iii.  Pref.  pp.  x.-xi.). 

3  Trcezen,  anciently  Posidonia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  542  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  not  quite  two  miles  (15  stades) 
from  the  shore,  between  the  peninsula  of  Methana  and  Hermione.  The  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  may  be  traced  near  the  modern  village  of  DMmala,  but  they  are 
scanty  and  possess  iittle  interest.  (See  Chandler,  ii.  p.  244;  Gell's  Morea,  p.  195; 
Leake's  Morea,  ii.  p.  446.) 

The  colonisation  of  Halicarnassus  seems  to  have  taken  place  shortly  after  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  the  conquest  of  Argolis  and  the  adjacent  states. 
Some  writers  assigned  to  the  colony  a  far  earlier  date  (Strab.  viii.  p.  543  ;  xiv.  p. 
939 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  but  their  statements  are  contradictory,  and  incompatible 
with  the  original  Dorian  character  of  the  settlement.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
upon  the  occupation  of  Troezen  by  the  Dorians,  a  portion  of  the  former  inhabitants 
determined  to  emigrate.  Doric  leaders,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dymanes  (Callimach. 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.),  accompanied  them,  but  the  bulk  of  the  colonists  were  Achaeans, 
descendants  of  the  mythic  Anthes  (Pausan.  it.  xxx.  §  8),  and  so  sometimes  called 
Antheadce  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'A&rjt/at).  They-  carried  with  them  the  Trcezenian 
worship  (Muller's  Dorians,  i.  p.  120,  note  \  E.  T.),  and  continued  to  regard  Trcezen 
as  their  mother  city.  (Cf.  Pausan.  n.  xxxii.  §  6:  vabv"lai5os  are  eV  fxriTpoiroAei  t?; 
TpoiCvfi  'A\tKapj/aa(re7s  iTroir)(rav.) 

4  Epidaurus  was  situated  on  the  same  coast  with  Trcezen,  but  higher  up,  and 
close  upon  the  sea-shore.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  small  village  of  Pidhavro, 
which  bears,  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  ancient  name  ('EiriSavpos  would  have  been 
pronounced  Epidavros).  The  features  of  this  locality  exactly  correspond  with  the 
description  in  Strabo :  Kerrat  7}  ttoAis  4v  P-VXV  T°v  ^apuviKov  koAttov  rhv  irepiirAovv 
eX0V(Ta  GraSiuv  Trei>T£Kat8eKa,  fiAeTrovaa  irphs  avaToAas  &epjyar  irepiKAelfTai  5'  upeaiu 
v\pr)Ao7s  /te'xpt  irpbs  rrjv  baAarrav,  c&ct'  ipvfxv)}  KareaKevaarai  (pvawis  Ttavrax^^v 
(viii.  p.  543).  Within  a  little  distance  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous  temple  of  JEscu- 
lapius  (Liv.  xlv.  28 ;  Pausan.  n.  xxvii.  §  1-2),  whose  worship  was  common  to  Cos 
with  Epidaurus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  941  ;  Pausan.  in.  xxiii.  §  4;  Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill),  a 
fact  confirmatory  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  places  which  is  here  asserted 
by  Herodotus.  The  remains  of  Epidaurus  arc  insignificant  (Chandler,  ii.  p.  249; 
Leake,  ii.  p.  430). 

The  circumstances  of  the  colonisation  of  Cos  were  probably  similar  to  those  of 
Halicarnassus.  That  Homer  made  it  a  Greek  city  before  the  Trojan  war  (II.  ii.  677), 
as  he  did  also  Lindus'and  the  other  Khodian  towns  (ib.  656),  Carpathus  (ib.  676), 
Syme  (ib.  671),  &c,  is  only  a  proof  that  it  was  Hellenised  long  before  his  time.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  Homer  was  a  learned  antiquarian. 
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was  ended,  Xerxes  conceived  a  wish  to  go  himself  throughout 
the  forces,  and  with  his  own  eyes  behold  everything.  Accord- 
ingly he  traversed  the  ranks  seated  in  his  chariot,  and  going 
from  nation  to  nation,  made  manifold  inquiries,  while  his  scribes 
wrote  down  the  answers  ;  till  at  last  he  had  passed  from  end  to 
end  of  the  whole  land  army,  both  the  horsemen  and  likewise  the 
foot.  This  done,  he  exchanged  his  chariot  for  a  Sidonian  gal- 
ley, and,  seated  beneath  a  golden  awning,  sailed  along  the  prows 
of  all  his  vessels  (the  vessels  having  now  been  hauled  down  and 
launched  into  the  sea),  while  he  made  inquiries  again,  as  he 
had  done  when  he  reviewed  the  land-forces,  and  caused  the  an- 
swers to  be  recorded  by  his  scribes.5  The  captains  took  then- 
ships  to  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  there  lay  to,  with  their  vessels  in  a  single  row,  the  prows 
facing  the  land,  and  with  the  fighting-men  upon  the  decks  ac- 
coutred as  if  for  war,  while  the  krxig  sailed  along  in  the  open 
space  between  the  ships  and  the  shore,  and  so  reviewed  the 
fleet. 

101.  Now  after  Xerxes  had  sailed  down  the  whole  line  and 
was  gone  ashore,  he  sent  for  Demaratus  the  son  of  Ariston,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  march  upon  Greece,  and  bespake 
him  thus : — 

6  Heeren  first  suggested  that  Herodotus  had  personal  access  to  the  documents 
drawn  out  on  this  occasion,  and  derived  his  estimate  of  the  fleet  (supra,  ch.  89)  and 
army  (infra,  chs.  184-6)  from  them  (As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  441,  E.  T.).  Mr.  Grote  thinks 
this  improbable  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  51,  note  *),  and  believes  that  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  were  our  author's  informants.  To  me  the  minuteness 
of  the  description,  which  comprises  the  armour  of  forty-five  nations,  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  marshalled,  whether  separately  or  in  combination  with  others,  the 
names  of  their  commanders  and  of  the  other  generals  and  admirals,  thirty-nine  in 
number,  and  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases  the  names  of  these  officers'  fathers,  is  proof 
positive  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  is  not  desultory  inquiry,  but  a  document. 
(See  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  ii.  p.  54.) 

With  respect  to  the  numbers  themselves,  that  of  the  triremes  may  be  regarded 
as  certain.  They  would  be  easily  counted,  and  the  number  given  (1207),  which 
bears  exactness  upon  its  face,  is  (I  think)  confirmed  by  the  famous  passage  of  JEs- 
chylus  (Pers.  v.  343-5),  a  passage  which  has  clearly  not  furnished  our  author  with 
his  information,  since  it  assigns  the  1207  ships  to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
(On  this  passage  see  Stanley  ad  JEschyl.  Pers.  343.)  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v. 
p.  47)  appears  to  prefer  the  statement  of  JEschylus  to  that  of  Herodotus,  but  to  me 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  exact  number  which  fought  at  Salamis  would  be  known. 
The  fleet  is  not  likely  to  have  been  counted  more  than  once,  and  when  ^Eschylus 
asked  the  captives  taken  at  Salamis  its  numbers,  they  would  tell  him  what  had  been 
ascertained  at  Doriscus.  The  three  thousand  transports  and  small  craft  are  mani- 
festly a  rough  estimate,  on  which  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed.  The  sev- 
enteen hundred  thousand  infantry,  which  form  by  far  the  most  marvellous  item  in 
the  whole  list,  are  no  doubt  calculated  from  the  known  fact  that  the  circular  enclos- 
ure was  filled  one  hundred  and  seventy  times.  As  however  it  would  be  the  wish  of 
the  satraps  to  exaggerate,  the  space  may  often  have  been  very  far  from  fully  filled. 
The  most  that  we  can  conclude  with  certainty  from  the  estimate  is,  that  such  a 
report  was  made  to  Xerxes  at  the  time,  and  was  not  too  extravagant  to  obtain 
belief  (vide  infra,  ch.  186,  note  8). 
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"  Demaratus,  it  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  ask  thee  cer- 
tain things  which  I  wish  to  know.  Thou  art  a  Greek,  and,  as 
I  hear  from  the  other  Greeks  with  whom  I  converse,  no  less 
than  from  thine  own  lips,  thou  art  a  native  of  a  city  which  is 
not  the  meanest  or  the  weakest  in  their  land.  Tell  me,  there- 
fore, what  thinkest  thou  ?  Will  the  Greeks  lift  a  hand  against 
us  ?  Mine  own  judgment  is,  that  even  if  all  the  Greeks  and 
all  the  barbarians  of  the  west  were  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  they  would  not  be  able  to  abide  my  onset,  not  being 
really  of  one  mind.  But  I  would  fain  know  what  thou  thinkest 
hereon/' 

Thus  Xerxes  questioned  ;  and  the  other  replied  in  his  turn, 
— "0  king,  is  it  thy  will  that  I  give  thee  a  true  answer,  or 
dost  thou  wish  for  a  pleasant  one  ?  " 

Then  the  king  bade  him  speak  the  plain  truth,  and  promised 
that  he  would  not  on  that  account  hold  him  in  less  favour  than 
heretofore. 

102.  So  Demaratus,  when  he  heard  the  promise,  spake  as 
follows  : — 

"  0  king,  since  thou  biddest  me  at  all  risks  speak  the  truth, 
and  not  say  what  will  one  day  prove  me  to  have  lied  to  thee, 
thus  I  answer.  Want  has  at  all  times  been  a  fellow-dweller 
with  us  in  our  land,  while  Valour  is  an  ally  whom  we  have 
gained  by  dint  of  wisdom  and  strict  laws.  Her  aid  enables  us 
to  drive  out  want  and  escape  thraldom.  Brave  are  all  the 
Greeks  who  dwell  in  any  Dorian  land,  but  what  I  am  about  to 
say  does  not  concern  all,  but  only  the  Lacedaemonians.  First 
then,  come  what  may,  they  will  never  accept  thy  terms,  which 
would  reduce  Greece  to  slavery ;  and  further,  they  are  sure  to 
join  battle  with  thee,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  should 
submit  to  thy  will.  As  for  their  numbers,  do  not  ask  how  many 
they  are,  that  their  resistance  should  be  a  possible  thing  ;  for 
if  a  thousand  of  them  should  take  the  field,  they  will  meet  thee 
in  battle,  and  so  will  any  number,  be  it  less  than  this,  or  be  it 
more." 

103.  When  Xerxes  heard  this  answer  of  Demaratus,  he 
laughed  and  answered, — 

"  What  wild  words,  Demaratus  !  A  thousand  men  join 
battle  with  such  an  army  as  this  !  Come  then,  wilt  thou — who 
wert  once,  as  thou  sayest,  their  king — engage  to  fight  this  very 
day  with  ten  men  ?  I  trow  not.  And  yet,  if  all  thy  fellow 
citizens  be  indeed  such  as  thou  sayest  they  are,  thou  oughtest, 
as  their  king,  by  thine  own  country's  usages,6  to  be  ready  to 

6  The  allusion  is  apparently  to  the  "double  portion"  whereto  the  kings  were 
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■fight  with  twice  the  number.  If  then  each  one  of  them  be  a 
match  for  ten  of  my  soldiers,  I  may  well  call  upon  thee  to  be  a 
match  for  twenty.  So  wouldest  thou  assure  the  truth  of  what 
thou  hast  now  said.  If,  however,  you  Greeks,  who  vaunt  your- 
selves so  much,  are  of  a  truth  men  like  those  whom  I  have  seen 
about  my  court,  as  thyself,  Demaratus,  and  the  others  with 
whom  I  am  wont  to  converse, — if,  I  say,  you  are  really  men  of 
this  sort  and  size,  how  is  the  speech  that  thou  hast  uttered 
more  than  a  mere  empty  boast  ?  For,  to  go  to  the  very  verge 
of  likelihood, — how  could  a  thousand  men,  or  ten  thousand,  or 
even  fifty  thousand,  particularly  if  they  were  all  alike  free,  and 
not  under  one  lord, — how  could  such  a  force,  I  say,  stand  against 
an  army  like  mine  ?  Let  them  be  five  thousand,  and  we  shall 
have  more  than  a  thousand  men  to  each  one  of  theirs.7  If,  in- 
deed, like  our  troops,  they  had  a  single  master,  their  fear  of 
him  might  make  them  courageous  beyond  their  natural  bent, 
or  they  might  be  urged  by  lashes  against  an  enemy  which  far 
outnumbered  them.8  But  left  to  their  own  free  choice,  assured- 
ly they  will  act  differently.  For  mine  own  part,  I  believe,  that 
if  the  Greeks  had  to  contend  with  the  Persians  only,  and  the 
numbers  were  equal  on  both  sides,  the  Greeks  would  find  it 
hard  to  stand  their  ground.  We  too  have  among  us  such  men 
as  those  of  whom  thou  spakest — not  many  indeed,  but  still  we 
possess  a  few.  For  instance,  some  of  my  body-guard  would  be 
willing  to  engage  singly  with  three  Greeks.  But  this  thou 
didst  not  know,  and  therefore  it  was  thou  talkedst  so  foolishly." 
104.  Demaratus  answered  him, — "  I  knew,  0  king,  at  the 
outset,  that  if  I  told  thee  the  truth,  my  speech  would  displease 
thine  ears.  But  as  thou  didst  require  me  to  answer  thee  with 
all  possible  truthfulness,  I  informed  thee  what  the  Spartans  will 
do.  And  in  this  I  speak  not  from  any  love  that  I  bear  them — 
for  none  knows  better  than  thou  what  my  love  towards  them  is 
likely  to  be  at  the  present  time,  when  they  have  robbed  me  of  my 
rank  and  my  ancestral  honours,  and  made  me  a  homeless  exile, 
whom  thy  father  did  receive,  bestowing  on  me  both  shelter  and 
sustenance.  What  likelihood  is  there  that  a  man  of  under- 
standing should  be  unthankful  for  kindness  shown  him,  and  not 
cherish  it  in  his  heart  ?  For  mine  own  self,  I  pretend  not  to 
cope  with  ten  men,  or  with  two, — nay,  had  I  the  choice,  I  would 
rather  not  fight  even  with  one.     But,  if  need  appeared,  or  if 

entitled  at  banquets  (supra,  vi.  57),  and  perhaps  to  their  (supposed)  "double  vote" 
(ibid,  ad  fin.  Compo.  Thucyd.  i.  20). 

7  See  below,  ch.  186,  where  the  entire  Persian  host  is  reckoned  to  exceed  five 
millions  of  men.  8  Supra,  vi.  10. 
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there  were  any  great  cause  urging  me  on,  I  would  contend  with 
right  good-will  against  one  of  those  persons  who  boast  them- 
selves a  match  for  any  three  Greeks.  So  likewise  the  Laceda3- 
monians,  when  they  fight  singly,  are  as  good  men  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  when  they  fight  in  a  body,  are  the  bravest  of  all.  For 
though  they  be  free  men,  they  are  not  in  all  respects  free  ;  Law 
is  the  master  whom  they  own,  and  this  master  they  fear  more 
than  thy  subjects  fear  thee.  Whatever  he  commands  they  do  ; 
and  his  commandment  is  always  the  same  :  it  forbids  them  to  flee 
in  battle,  whatever  the  number  of  their  foes,  and  requires  them 
to  stand  firm,  and  either  to  conquer  or  die.  If  in  these  words, 
0  king,  I  seem  to  thee  to  speak  foolishly,  I  am  content  from 
this  time  forward  evermore  to  hold  my  peace.  I  had  not  now 
spoken  unless  compelled  by  thee.  Certes,  I  pray  that  all  may 
turn  out  according  to  thy  wishes." 

105.  Such  was  the  answer  of  Demaratus,  and  Xerxes  was 
not  angry  with  him  at  all,  but  only  laughed,  and  sent  him  away 
with  words  of  kindness. 

After  this  interview  and  after  he  had  made  Mascames  the 
son  of  Megadostes  governor  of  Doriscus,  setting  aside  the  gov- 
ernor appointed  by  Darius,  Xerxes  started  with  his  army,  and 
marched  upon  Greece  through  Thrace. 

106.  This  man,  Mascames,  whom  he  left  behind  him,  was 
a  person  of  such  merit  that  gifts  were  sent  him  yearly  by  the 
king  as  a  special  favour,  because  he  excelled  all  the  other  gover- 
nors that  had  been  appointed  either  by  Xerxes  or  by  Darius.  In 
like  manner,  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  sent  gifts  yearly  to  the 
descendants  of  Mascames.  Persian  governors  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Thrace  and  about  the  Hellespont  before  the  march 
of  Xerxes  began  ;  but  these  persons,  after  the  expedition  was 
over,  were  all  driven  from  their  towns  by  the  Greeks,  except  the 
governor  of  Doriscus  :  no  one  succeeded  in  driving  out  Masca- 
mes, though  many  made  the  attempt.9  For  this  reason  the 
gifts  are  sent  him  every  year  by  the  king  who  reigns  over  the 
Persians.1 

9  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  396-7)  notices  the  importance  of  this  passage 
as  showing  how  much  history  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  Thucydides  in  his  brief 
summary  (i.  98-99).  Athens,  he  observes,  during  the  lirst  ten  years  of  her  hege- 
mony, must  have  been  engaged  most  actively  in  constant  warfare  against  the 
Persians.  Not  Eion  alone,  but  a  vast  number  of  Persian  posts  in  Europe  were 
taken,  and  frequent  attacks  made  upon  Doriscus  without  success.  Plutarch  (Cimon. 
c.  7)  is  the  only  other  writer  who  makes  allusion  to  these  enterprises. 

1  Doriscus  appears  by  this  passage  to  have  continued  under  the  Persians  to  the 
time  when  Herodotus  wrote.  The  present  tense  (ircixireTai)  proves  this.  Mascames, 
though  dead,  is  regarded  as  living  on  in  his  descendants,  who,  it  is  probable,  still 
held  the  government. 
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107.  Of  the  other  governors  whom  the  Greeks  drove  out, 
there  was  not  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Xerxes,  showed  him- 
self a  "brave  man,  excepting  Boges,  the  governor  of  Eion.  Him 
Xerxes  never  could  praise  enough,  and  such  of  his  sons  as  were 
left  in  Persia,  and  survived  their  father,  he  very  specially 
honoured.  And  of  a  truth  this  Boges  was  worthy  of  great  com- 
mendation ;  for  when  he  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,2  and  it  was  open  to  him  to  retire 
from  the  city  upon  terms,  and  return  to  Asia,  he  refused,  be- 
cause he  feared  the  king  might  think  he  had  played  the  coward 
to  save  his  own  life,  wherefore,  instead  of  surrendering,  he  held  out 
to  the  last  extremity.  When  all  the  food  in  the  fortress  was 
gone,  he  raised  a  vast  funeral  pile,  slew  his  children,  his  wife, 
his  concubines,  and  his  household  slaves,  and  cast  them  all  into 
the  flames.  Then  collecting  whatever  gold  and  silver  there  was  in 
the  place,  he  flung  it  from  the  walls  into  the  Strymon,  and  when 
that  was  done,  to  crown  all,  he  himself  leaped  into  the  fire.  For 
this  action  Boges  is  with  reason  praised  by  the  Persians  even  at 
the  present  day. 

108.  Xerxes,  as  I  have  said,  pursued  his  march  from  Doris- 
cus  against  Greece,  and  on  his  way  he  forced  all  the  nations 
through  which  he  passed  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  For 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  had  been 
(as  I  have  already  shown)  enslaved  and  made  tributary  to  the 
king  by  the  conquests  of  Megabazus>  and,  more  lately,  of  Mar- 
donius.3  And  first,  after  leaving  Doriscus,  Xerxes  passed  the 
Samothracian  fortresses,  whereof  Mesembria  is  the  furthermost 
as  one  goes  towards  the  west.4  The  next  city  is  Stryme,5  which 
belongs  to  Thasos.  Midway  between  it  and  Mesembria  flows 
the   river  Lissus,  which  did  not  suffice  to  furnish  water  for  the 


2  See  Plut.  Vit.  Cim.  c.  7,  and  compare  Pausan.  viii.  viii.  §  5,  where  Cimon  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  city  by  turning  the  force  of  the  stream  upon  the  walls,  which 
were  of  sun-dried  brick.  This  narrative  is  with  reason  doubted  by  Larcher  and 
others  (see  Kutzen  de  Atheniens.  Imp.  p.  8;  Grote,  v.  p.  397,  note).  It  seems 
certain  that  Eton  was  reduced  by  a  strict  blockade.  See  the  inscription  preserved 
in  iEschines  (adv.  Ctes.  §  62).  The  date  of  the  capture  lies  within  the  years  b.  c. 
476-466,  but  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty  (see  Mr.  Grote's  note,  vol.  v.  pp. 
409-411.) 

3  Supra,  v.  2-18;  vi.  44-5. 

4  Samothrace  possessed  a  tract  upon  the  mainland,  extending  from  near  Doriscus 
to  the  Lissus  (supra,  ch.  59).  Most  of  the  larger  islands  secured  to  themselves  this 
advantage,  as  Chios  (i.  1,60),  Lesbos  (v.  94),  Thasos,  &c. 

The  Samothracian  Mesambria  stood  at  Tekieh,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  city  of  the  same  name  (now  Missevri,  upon  the  Euxine),  supra,  iv.  93). 

5  Stryme,  according  to  Harpocration  (ad  voc.  STpt^oj),  was  situated  on  a  small 
island,  formed  probably  by  two  branches  of  the  Lissus.  It  was  a  cause  of  quarrel 
between  the  Thracians  and  the  Maronites  (Philoch.  Fr.  128). 
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army,  but  was  drunk  up  and  failed.  This  region  was  formerly 
called  Gallaica  ;  now  it  bears  the  name  of  Briantica  ;  but  in 
strict  truth  it  likewise  is  really  Ciconian.6 

109.  After  crossing  the  dry  channel  of  the  Lissus,  Xerxes 
passed  the  Grecian  cities  of  Maroneia,7  Dicsea,8  and  Abdera,9 
and  likewise  the  famous  lakes  which  are  in  their  neighbourhood,1 
Lake  Ismaris  between  Maroneia  and  Stryme,  and  Lake  Bis- 
tonis  near  Dicaaa,  which  receives  the  waters  of  two  rivers,  the 
Travus  and  the  Compsatus.8  Near  Abdera  there  was  no  fa- 
mous lake  for  him  to  pass,  but  he  crossed  the  river  Nestus,3  which 
there  reaches  the  sea.  Proceeding  further  upon  his  way,  he 
passed  by  several  continental  cities,  one  of  them  possessing  a 
lake  nearly  thirty  furlongs  in  circuit,  full  of  fish,  and  very  salt, 

6  See  above,  ch.  59,  which  passage  is  in  the  writer's  mind.  He  means  to  say 
that  not  only  the  plain  of  Doriscus,  but  the  whole  country  thence  to  the  Lissus,  was 
anciently  Ciconian.  Perhaps  the  chapters  from  61  to  104  are  a  later  insertion, 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  original  narrative. 

With  respect  to  the  names  of  this  district,  that  of  Gallaica,  which  seems  to  point 
at  an  original  Celtic  occupation,  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Briantica  of  our 
author  reappears  in  the  Priantae  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  11),  and  in  Livy's  "Campus 
Priaticus"  (xxxviii.  41). 

7  Maroneia  was  a  place  of  some  consequence,  situated  on  the  coast,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  Lissus  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  65  ;  Ephor.  Fragm.  74;  Liv.  xxxi.  16,  &c). 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Chians  (Scymn.  Ch.  1.  677).  The  name  still  remains  in  the 
modern  Marogna. 

e  Dicsea  appears  in  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  65),  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  and 
Stephen.  It  was  never  a  place  of  much  note,  and  probably  perished  during  the 
wars  of  Philip  (see  Bahr  ad  loc). 

9  Abdera  was  founded  by  the  Teians  (supra,  i.  168  ;  Scymn.  Ch.  669-670).  Its 
exact  site  has,  I  believe,  never  been  identified,  though  Choiseul-Gouffier  (ii.  p.  113) 
speaks  of  its  ruins  as  "  distinguishable  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Xa- 
gos."  The  position  which  is  given  it  on  our  maps,  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus,  and  only  six  or  seven  from  Lake  Bistonis,  rests  mainly  on  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy,  who  interposes  a  considerable  space  between  the  Nestus' 
embouchure  and  the  city.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  river  passed 
through  the  city  (infra,. ch.  126).  It  is  certain  that  there  are  now  no  ruins  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  (Clarke's  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  422).  But  the  whole 
country  is  here  "a  flat  and  swampy  plain"  (ibid.  p.  425,  and  compare  p.  421);  and 
the  course  of  the  Nestus  has  probably  undergone  many  changes.  Scylax.  (Peripl. 
p.  65)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  482)  both  place  Abdera  immediately  east  of  the  river. 

1  Lake  Ismaris  was  named  from  a  town  Ismarum,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Ciconians  (Horn.  Od.  ix.  40),  which  is  identified  by  some  with  Maroneia  (Ephor.  Fr. 
74  ;  Hesych.  ad  voc).  It  does  not  exist  now.  Lake  Bistonis,  which  is  the  modern 
lake  of  Bunt,  derived  its  appellation  from  the  Bistonian  Thracians  who  inhabited 
its  banks  (Seym.  Ch.  v.  673).  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  been  formed,  within  the 
historic  period,  by  the  bursting  in  of  the  sea  (Strab.  i.  p.  87).  Probably  it  shrank 
in  size  after  it  was  joined  to  the  sea  by  a  canal. 

2  Only  one  river  of  any  size  (the  Jardymly  Dere)  now  enters  the  lake  of  Buru. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  Travus.  The  Compsatus  may  be  the  stream  which  reaches  the 
sea  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  lake,  and  which,  if  the  lake  were  somewhat  larger, 
would  run  into  it  (see  Kiepert's  Atlas  von  Hellas,  Blatt  xvi.). 

3  The  Mesto  or  Kara  Su.  This  stream  at  present  falls  into  the  sea  more  than 
ten  miles  to  the  west  of  the  supposed  site  of  Abdera.  It  has  probably  changed  its 
course  frequently  (see  above,  note  9). 
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of  which  the  sumpter-beasts  only  drank,  and  which  they  drained 
dry.  The  name  of  this  city  was  Pistyrus.4  All  these  towns, 
which  were  Grecian,  and  lay  npon  the  coast,  Xerxes  kept  upon 
his  left  hand  as  he  passed  along. 

110.  The  following  are  the  Thracian  tribes  through  whose 
country  he  marched  :  the  Pa3ti,  the  Ciconians,  the  Bistonians, 
the  Sapaeans,  the  Derseeans,  the  Edonians,  and  the  Satrge.5  Some 
of  these  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and  furnished  ships  to  the  king's 
fleet  ;  while  others  lived  in  the  more  inland  parts,  and  of  these 
all  the  tribes  which  I  have  mentioned,  except  the  Satrse,  were 
forced  to  serve  on  foot. 

111.  The  Satraa,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  have  never 
yet  been  brought  under  by  any  one,  but  continue  to  this  day  a 
free  and  unconquered  people,  unlike  the  other  Thracians.6  They 
dwell  amid  lofty  mountains  clothed  with  forests  of  different 
trees  and  capped  with  snow,  and  are  very  valiant  in  fight. 
They  are  the  Thracians  who  have  an  oracle  of  Bacchus  in 
their  country,  which  is  situated  upon  their  highest  mountain- 
range.  The  Bessi,7  a  Satrian  race,  deliver  the  oracles  ;  but  the 
prophet,  as  at  Delphi,  is  a  woman,  and  her  answers  are  not 
harder  to  read. 

112.  When  Xerxes  had  passed  through  the  region  men- 
tioned above,  he  came  next  to  the  Pierian  fortresses,  one  of 
which  is  called  Phagres,  and  another  Pergamus.8     Here  his  line 

4  There  are  some  salt  lakes  on  the  shore,  about  10  miles  from  the  Mesto,  which 
may  help  to  fix  the  site  of  Pistyrus  (see  Leake's  Map,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  end) ; 
but  this  whole  district  is  unexplored  by  travellers. 

Stephen  mentions  Pistyrus  as  'Tlurnpoi'  GpaKwu  iixrcopiov"  (sub  voc.  Compare 
also  Bianpos).     Harpocration  calls  the  place  Pisteira. 

5  These  tribes,  except  the  last,  appear  to  be  enumerated  in  their  order  from  east 
to  west.  This  is  evident  from  the  position  of  the  Ciconians,  Bistonians,  and  Edoni- 
ans, which  is  elsewhere  fixed  (supra,  chs.  108  and  109;  and  infra,  ch.  114).  We 
may  therefore  place  the  Paeti,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known,  about  the  Hebrus, 
between  the  Apsynthians  and  Ciconians,  and  the  Sapaeans  (mentioned  by  Pliny, 
1.  s.  c.)  and  Dersaeans  (mentioned  by  Thucydides,  ii.  101)  about  the  Nestus — the 
former  eastward,  the  latter  westward  of  that  river.  The  Satrae  (mentioned  by 
Hecataeus,  Fr.  128)  dwelt  inland  above  the  Dersaaans  (see  Leake's  Northern  Greece, 
iii.  p.  190). 

6  Herodotus  seems  here  to  allude  to  the  conquests  of  the  Odrysae,  which  robbed 
so  many  Thracian  tribes  of  their  independence  (Thucyd.  ii.  95-7) ;  but  his  statement 
is  overdrawr,  as  may  be  seen  from  Thucydides. 

7  The  Bessi  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxix.  53)  and  Pliny  (II.  N.  iv.  11)  as  a 
distinct  Thracian  race.  Their  name  is  probably  connected  with  the  title  Bassareus, 
by  which  the  Thracian  Bacchus  was  known  (Hor.  Od.  1.  xviii.  11),  and  with  the 
terms  jSaco-apiy,  jSatro-apa,  /3a0"<rapea>,  ktA. 

8  The  original  Pieria  was  the  district  between  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Peneus. 
When  this  was  conquered  by  the  Macedonians,  the  inhabitants  sought  a  refuge  be- 
yond the  Strymon.  Phagres  was  their  principal  town  (Thucyd.  ii.  99  ;  Scylax,  Per- 
ipl.  p.  64).  It  is  placed,  with  some  probability,  at  Or/and,  and  Pergamus  at  Pravistd 
(Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  177-8). 
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of  march  lay  close  by  the  walls,  with  the  long  high  range  of 
Pangaeum 9  upon  his  right,  a  tract  in  which  there  are  mines  both 
of  gold  and  silver,1  some  worked  by  the  Pierians  and  Odoman- 
tians,  but  the  greater  part  by  the  Satrae. 

113.  Xerxes  then  marched  through  the  country  of  the  Pse- 
onian  tribes — the  Doberians  and  the  Peeoplse  2 — which  lay  to  the 
north  of  Pangseum,  and,  advancing  westward,  reached  the  river 
Strjmion  and  the  city  Eion,  whereof  Boges,  of  whom  I  spoke  a 
short  time  ago,3  and  who  was  still  alive,  was  governor.  The 
tract  of  land  lying  about  Mount  Pangeeum,  is  called  Phyllis  ; 
on  the  west  it  reaches  to  the  river  Angites,4  which  flows  into  the 
Strymon,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Strymon  itself,  where  at  this 
time  the  Magi  were  sacrificing  white  horses  to  make  the  stream 
favourable.5 

114.  After  propitiating  the  stream  by  these  and  many  other 
magical  ceremonies,6  the  Persians  crossed  the  Strymon  by 
bridges  made  before  their  arrival,  at  a  place  called  '  The  Nine 
Ways/ 7   which  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Edonians.       And 

9  Vide  supra,  v.  16. 

1  The  whole  region  from  Philippi  and  Datum  on  the  east  to  Dysorum  on  the 
west  was  most  rich  in  the  precious  metals.  Aristotle  relates  that  after  heavy  rains 
"  nuggets  "  of  virgin  gold  were  often  found  of  above  a  pound  weight  (untp  fxuau). 
There  were  two — one  of  three  pounds  and  one  of  five — in  the  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  (De  Ausc.  Mir.  p.  833,  §  42.  See  also,  supra,  v.  17,  23 ;  vi.  46  • 
infra,  ix.  75;  Strab.  vit.  p.  481;  Thuc.  iv.  105;  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  8;  Appian.  B. 
Civ.  iv.  105;  Justin,  viii.  3;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56;   &c). 

2  These  Paeonian  tribes  have  been  mentioned  before  in  connexion  with  the  same 
locality  (supra,  v.  15-6).  The  army  of  Xerxes  evidently  divided  about  Pergamus ; 
and  part  marched  north,  part  south  of  Pangseum.     (Vide  infra,  ch.  121.) 

3  Supra,  ch.  107. 

4  The  Angites  is  undoubtedly  the  river  of  Anglrista,  which  however  does  not 
now  join  the  Strymon,  but  flows  into  the  Palus  Strymonicus  at  some  distance  from 
its  lower  extremity.     (See  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.) 

6  The  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  but  not  (as  Mr.  Grote 
says,  vol.  v.  p.  56)  "thrown  into  it,"  or  allowed  to  pollute  it  with  their  blood  (Strab. 
xv.  p.  1040).  The  custom  continued  to  a  late  date  (see  Tacit.  An.  vi.  37).  White 
horses  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  especially  sacred  (supra,  ch.  40). 

There  is  no  need  to  suppose,  with  Kleuker  (Appendix  to  Zendavesta,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
iii.  p.  24  et  seqq.)  and  Khode  (Heilige  Sage,  p.  512),  that  Herodotus  has  misreported 
this  occurrence. 

6  Of  these  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  gives  the  following  account : — 

"When  the  Persians,"  he  says,  "come  to  a  lake,  a  stream,  or  a  spring  of  water, 
they  dig  a  pit,  and  there  sacrifice  their  victim,  taking  care  that  the  pure  liquid  near 
them  be  not  stained  with  the  blood,  since  that  would  be  a  pollution.  The  flesh 
of  the  victim  is  then  placed  on  myrtle  or  laurel  leaves,  and  the  Magi  set  it  on  fire 
with  taper  wands,  making  incantations  all  the  while,  and  pouring  a .  libation  of  oil 
mingled  with  milk  and  honey,  not  upon  the  fire  or  into  the  water,  but  upon  the 
ground." 

7  Afterwards  Amphipolis.  (See  note  6  on  Book  v.  ch.  126;  and  compare 
Thucyd.  i.  100,  and  iv.  102),  to  which  may  be  added  Polysenus  (Strateg.  vi.  53)  and 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  (ad  voc).  The  Athenian  town  had  not  been  founded  when 
Herodotus  left  Greece  for  Italy ;  which  may  account  for  his  omission  to  mention  it. 
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when  they  learnt  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  c  The  Nine 
Ways/  they  took  nine  of  the  youths  of  the  land  and  as  many 
of  their  maidens,  and  buried  them  alive  on  the  spot.  Burying 
alive  is  a  Persian  custom.8  I  have  heard  that  Amestris,  the 
wife  of  Xerxes,  in  her  old  age  buried  alive  seven  pairs  of  Per- 
sian youths,  sons  of  illustrious  men,  as  a  thank-offering  to  the 
god  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  underneath  the  earth.9 

115.  From  the  Strymon  the  army,  proceeding  westward, 
came  to  a  strip  of  shore,  on  which  there  stands  the  Grecian 
town  of  Argilus.1  This  shore,  and  the  whole  tract  above  it,  is 
called  Bisaltia.2  Passing  this,  and  keeping  on  the  left  hand  the 
Gulf  of  Posideium,3  Xerxes  crossed  the  Sylean  plain,4  as  it  is 
called,  and  passing  by  Stagirus,5  a  Greek  city,  came  to  Acan- 
thus.6    The  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  those  who 

8  See  note  8  on  Book  iii.  ch.  35. 

9  Is  this  Ahriman  ?  or  does  Herodotus  merely  speak  as  a  Greek  ?  Perhaps  the 
latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition. 

1  Argilus,  like  Sane  and  Stagirus,  was  a  colony  of  the  Andrians  (Thucyd.  iv.  103 
and  109).  It  was  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  Amphipolis,  near  the  coast, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  and  that  of  the  stream  which  carries  off  the 
superfluous  water  from  Lake  Bolbe.  Colonel  Leake  places  it  on  the  skirts  of  the 
mountain  chain,  eight  miles  from  Amphipolis  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  171  and 
map).  According  to  Heraclides  Ponticus  it  was  originally  a  Thracian  town  (Fr. 
xlii.).     After  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  disappears  from  history. 

2  The  Bisaltae  were  a  brave  and  powerful  Thracian  people  (fortissimi  viri,  Liv. 
xlv.  30),  who,  though  conquered  by  the  Macedonians  (Thucyd.  ii.  99),  preserved 
their  name  and  nationality  for  many  centuries  afterwards.  They  seem,  while  retain- 
ing the  region  assigned  them  by  Herodotus,  gradually  to  have  extended  themselves 
beyond  the  Strymon  nearly  to  the  Nestus  (cf.  Liv.  xlv.  29-30 ;  and  Plin.  H.  N.  iv. 
10-1).  Herodotus  informs  us  in  the  next  book  (ch.  116),  that  at  this  time  they  fled 
to  the  mountains,  and  refused  all  submission  to  Xerxes.  Charon  of  Lampsacus 
told  a  strange  story  of  their  on  one  occasion  attacking  Cardia  !  (Fr.  9.  See  the 
Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  113,  note  4,  where  this  fragment  is  given  from  Col. 
Mure's  translation). 

3  Pliny  mentions  Posidium  as  a  town  with  a  bay  in  this  locality  (H.  N.  iv.  11). 
I  believe  no  other  author  speaks  of  it.  The  bay  intended  must  be  a  portion  of  the 
Gulf  of  Rendina.  The  town  lay  close  to  the  coast  ("  in  ora,"  Plin.  1.  s.  a),  but  its 
exact  site  has  still  to  be  discovered. 

4  By  the  Sylean  plain,  which  no  other  writer  mentions,  is  to  be  understood  the 
flat  tract,  about  a  mile  in  width,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  drains  the  lake 
of  Bolbe  (Besikia).  (See  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  168-170.)  It  is  uncertain 
whence  the  name  is  derived. 

5  Stagirus  (now  Stavros,  Leake,  iii.  p.  167-8;  or  Nisvoro,  Bowen,  p.  120)  is 
said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Andrians  (iv.  88).  It  was  a 
small  place,  and  derives  all  its  celebrity  from  having  given  birth  to  Aristotle.  Some 
ancient  walls,  "  of  a  very  rough  and  irregular  species,"  were  noticed  by  Colonel 
Leake  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  height  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  city.  Sir  G.  Bowen  pleads  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Nisvoro  to  represent 
Stagirus,  1.  "  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Macedonian  peasants,"  and  2.  the  situa- 
tion, which  would  make  it  natural  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  should  have  "  passed  it 
6y,"  whereas  they  would  have  passed  through  Stavros.  He  also  found  "  substruc- 
tions of  Hellenic  masonry  all  around,"  and  particularly  "  in  the  beautiful  glen  to 
the  west." 

6  Vide  supra,  vi.  44,  note  *. 

Vol.  IV.— 6 
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dwelt  about  Mount  Panga3um,  were  forced  to  join  the  arma- 
ment, like  those  others  of  whom  I  spoke  before  ;  the  dwellers 
along  the  coast  being  made  to  serve  in  the  fleet,  while  those  who 
lived  more  inland  had  to  follow  with  the  land  forces.  The  road 
which  the  army  of  Xerxes  took  remains  to  this  day  untouched : 
the  Thracians  neither  plough  nor  sow  it,  but  hold  it  in  great 
honour. 

116.  On  reaching  Acanthus,  the  Persian  king,  seeing  the 
great  zeal  of  the  Acanthians  for  his  service,  and  hearing  what 
had  been  done  about  the  cutting,  took  them  into  the  number 
of  his  sworn  friends,  sent  them  as  a  present  a  Median  dress,7 
and  besides  commended  them  highly. 

117.  It  was  while  he  remained  here  that  Artachsees,  who 
presided  over  the  canal,8  a  man  in  high  repute  with  Xerxes, 
and  by  birth  an  AchEemenid,  who  was  moreover  the  tallest  of 
all  the  Persians,  being  only  four  fingers  short  of  five  cubits, 
royal  measure,9  and  who  had  a  stronger  voice  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  fell  sick  and  died.  Xerxes  therefore,  who  was 
greatly  afflicted  at  the  mischance,  carried  him  to  the  tomb  and 
buried  him  with  all  magnificence  ;  while  the  whole  army  helped 
to  raise  a  mound  over  his  grave.1  The  Acanthians,  in  obedience 
to  an  oracle,  offer  sacrifice  to  this  Artacheees  as  a  hero,2  invok- 
ing him  in  their  prayers  by  name.  But  King  Xerxes  sorrowed 
greatly  over  his  death. 

118.  Now  the  Greeks  who  had  to  feed  the  army,  and  to 
entertain  Xerxes,  were  brought  thereby  to  the  very  extremity 
of  distress,  insomuch  that  some  of  them  were  forced  even  to  for- 
sake house  and  home.  When  the  Thasians  received  and  feasted 
the  host,  on  account  of  their  possessions  upon  the  mainland,3 
Antipater,  the  son  of  Orges,  one  of  the  citizens  of  best  repute, 
and  the  man  to  whom  the  business  was  assigned,  proved  that 
the  cost  of  the  meal  was  four  hundred  talents  of  silver.4 

7  Compare  iii.  84,  and  note  6  ad  loc.  Xerxes  contracted  a  similar  friendship 
with  the  Abderites  (infra,  viii.  120). 

8  Supra,  ch.  21.  The  presidency  of  the  work  was  shared  between  him  and 
Bubares.  .  9  That  is,  about  8  feet  2  inches. 

1  The  tomb  of  Artachsecs  is  thought  to  be  still  visible  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cutting,  near  the  southern  shore,  the  supposed  site  of  Sane.  See  the  plan,  p.  21, 
and  compare  the  paper  by  M.  Forchammer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Soci- 
ety, vol.  xvii.  p.  149.  But  it  would  appear  from  the  words  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
tomb  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acanthus  (Ensso)  west  of  the 
cutting,  and  on  the  northern  coast. 

2  Compare  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Amphipolis  with  regard  to  Brasidas 
(Thucyd.  v.  11 ;  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  v.  7,  §  1). 

3  Stryme,  and  other  places  (supra,  ch.  108). 

4  Nearly  100,000^.  of  our  money — a  sum  not  far  short  of  the  whole  annual  rev- 
enue received  by  Athens  from  her  allies  under  the  rating  of  Aristides. 
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119.  And  estimates  almost  to  the  same  amount  were  made 
by  the  superintendents  in  other  cities.  For  the  entertainment, 
which  had  been  ordered  long  beforehand,  and  was  reckoned  to  be 
of  much  consequence,  was,  in  the  manner  of  it,  such  as  I  will 

•now  describe.  No  sooner  did  the  heralds  who  brought  the 
orders5  give  their  message,  than  in  every  city  the  inhabitants 
made  a  division  of  their  stores  of  corn,  and  proceeded  to  grind 
flour  of  wheat  and  of  barley  for  many  months  together.  Besides 
this,  they  purchased  the  best  cattle  that  they  could  find,  and 
fattened  them  ;  and  fed  poultry  and  water-fowl  in  ponds  and 
buildings,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  army  ;  while  they  likewise 
prepared  gold  and  silver  vases  and  drinking-cups,  and  whatso- 
ever else  is  needed  for  the  service  of  the  table.  These  last  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  king  only,  and  those  who  sat  at  meat 
with  him  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  army  nothing  was  made  ready  be- 
yond the  food  for  which  orders  had  been  given.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Persians,  a  tent  ready  pitched  for  the  purpose  received 
Xerxes,  who  took  his  rest  therein,  while  the  soldiers  remained 
under  the  open  heaven.  When  the  dinner  hour  came,  great 
was  the  toil  of  those  who  entertained  the  army  ;  while  the 
guests  ate  their  fill,  and  then,  after  passing  the  night  at  the 
place,  tore  down  the  royal  tent  next  morning,  and  seizing 
its  contents,  carried  them  all  off,  leaving  nothing  behind. 

120.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Megacreon  of  Abdera  wittily6 
recommended  his  countrymen  "  to  go  to  the  temples  in  a  body, 
men  and  women  alike,  and  there  take  their  station  as  suppliants, 
and  beseech  the  gods  that  they  would  in  future  always  spare 
them  one-half  of  the  woes  which  might  threaten  their  peace — 
thanking  them  at  the  same  time  very  warmly  for  their  past 
goodness  in  that  they  had  caused  Xerxes  to  be  content  with  one 
meal  in  the  day/'  For  had  the  order  been  to  provide  breakfast 
for  the  king  as  well  as  dinner,  the  Abderites  must  either  have 
fled  before  Xerxes  came,  or  else  have  awaited  his  coming,  and 
been  brought  to  absolute  ruin.  As  it  was,  the  nations,  though 
suffering  heavy  pressure,  complied  nevertheless  with  the  direc- 
tions that  had  been  given. 

121.  At  Acanthus  Xerxes  separated  from  his  fleet,  bidding 
the  captains  sail  on  ahead  and  await  his  coming  at  Therma,7 
on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  the  place  from  which  the  bay  takes  its 
name.    Through  this  town  lay,  he  understood,  his  shortest  road. 

5  Supra,  ch.  32.  6  See  the  Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  108,  note  7. 

7  Therma  was  a  place  of  small  consequence,  till  under  Cassander,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Alexander  (ab.  b.  c.  305),  it  became  Thessalonica,  when  it  grew  to  be  the 
most  important  city  of  these  parts,  deserviug  Livy's  title  of  "urbs  celeberrima" 
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Previously,  his  order  of  march  had  been  the  following  : — from 
Doriscus  to  Acanthus  his  land  force  had  proceeded  in  three 
bodies,  one  of  which  took  the  way  along  the  sea-shore  in  com- 
pany with  the  fleet,  and  was  commanded  by  Mardonius  and 
Masistes,  while  another  pursued  an  inland  track  under  Tritan-'1 
taschmes  and  Gergis  ;  the  third,  with  whom  was  Xerxes  himself, 
marching  midway  between  the  other  two,  and  having  for  its 
leaders  Smerdomenes  and  Megabyzus.8 

122.  The  fleet,  therefore,  after  leaving  the  king,  sailed 
through  the  channel  which  had  been  cut  for  it  by  Mount  Athos, 
and  came  into  the  bay  whereon  lie  the  cities  of  Assa,  Pilorus, 
Singus,  and  Sarta  ;  9  from  all  which  it  received  contingents. 
Thence  it  stood  on  for  the  Therm  aic  Gulf,  and  rounding  Cape 
Ampelus,10  the  promontory  of  the  Toronaeans,  passed  the  Grecian 
cities  Torone,   Galepsus,  Sermyla,   Mecyberna,  and  Olynthus,1 

(xlv.  30).     The  great  Egnatian  road  connected  it  with  Dyrrachium.     (See  Strab.  vii- 
pp.  467-8 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  10.) 

The  name  Thessalonica  remains  in  the  Salonihi  of  the  present  day,  which  gives 
name  to  the  gulf  called  anciently  the  Thermaic. 

8  See  above,  ch.  82,  where  the  same  six  persons  were  named  as  the  generals-in- 
chief. 

9  The  Sinus  Singiticus,  or  modern  Gulf  of  Aghion-oros.  Colonel  Leake  places 
Assa  at  Pirgardhikia,  near  Cape  Mavro,  Pilorus  at  Port  Vurvuri,  Singus  at  Port 
Sikid,  and  Sarta  at  Kartali.  All  these  towns  must  certainly  have  lain  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Torone,  between  the  southern  mouth  of  the  canal 
of  Athos,  and  Cape  Dhrepano.  Singus,  from  which  the  bay  derived  its  name,  was 
the  most  important.  It  occurs  in  Thucydides  (v.  18),  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  10),  and 
Ptolemy  (Geograph.  iii.  13,  p.  92),  and  also  in  an  inscription  (Bockh's  Corp.  Ins.  i. 
p.  304).     The  other  places  are  only  mentioned  by  Stephen. 

10  Cape  Ampelus  lay  eastward  of  Cape  Derrhis,  as  appears  from  Ptolemy  (Geog- 
raph. 1.  s.  c).  It  closed  the  Singitic  Gulf  upon  the  west,  and  must  either  have  been 
the  modern  Cape  Dhrepano,  or  a  point  still  further  to  the  eastward.  Colonel  Leake 
has  misplaced  capes  Derrhis  and  Ampelus.  (Map  of  Northern  Greece  at  the  end  of 
vol.  i.) 

1  All  these  were  places  of  some  consequence  except  Galepsus,  which  seems  not 
to  be  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer.  There  is  indeed  a  Galepsus,  a  colony 
of  the  Thasians,  of  which  we  have  frequent  notices,  both  in  the  historians  and  the 
geographers  (Hecat.  Fr.  121  ;  Thucyd.  iv.  107,  v.  6  ;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  64  ;  Liv.  xliv. 
45 ;  Philoch.  Fr.  128,  &c),  but  it  lies  eastward  of  the  Strymon,  between  Phagres 
and  (Esyma.  The  site  of  this  Galepsus  must  be  sought  for  on  the  coast  between 
Torone  and  Sermylia.  Torone  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  near  Port  Kufo,  where 
there  are  extensive  remains,  still  called  by  the  ancient  name  (Leake,  iii.  p.  119). 
Its  harbour  was  excellent  (Liv.  xlv.  30).  Sermylia,  called  also  Hermylia  (Thucyd.  i. 
65),  was  in  the  recess  of  the  bay.  It  retains  its  ancient  appellation  almost 
unchanged  in  the  modern  Ormylia  (Leake,  iii.  p.  153).  Mecyberna  was  probably  at 
Molivo  (ib.  p.  155).  That  it  lay  outside  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  between  Olynthus 
and  Sermylia,  appears  from  this  passage,  as  also  from  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  62).  Heca- 
tseus  must  have  been  mistaken  in  calling  it  "  ir6\is  YlaW-hvris "  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.). 
It  was  a  very  short  distance  from  Olynthus  (Diod.  Sic.  xii.  77,  xvi.  53),  and  having 
been  taken  by  the  Olynthians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  v.  39),  became  the 
naval  station  or  port  of  that  town  (Strab.  vii.  p.  480).  Olynthus  is  too  well  known 
from  the  wars  of  Philip  to  need  any  comment.  Its  position  is  marked  by  the 
modern  village  of  Aio  Mamas  (Leake,  p.  153),  where  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city 
are  still  to  be  found. 
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receiving  from  each  a  number  of  ships  and  men.     This  region 
is  called  Sithonia.2 

123.  From  Cape  Ampelus  the  fleet  stretched  across  by  a 
short  course  to  Cape  CanastraBum,3  which  is  the  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene  that  runs  out  furthest  into  the  sea,4  and 
gathered  fresh  supplies  of  ships  and  men  from  Potideea,  Aphytis, 
Neapolis,  iEga,  Therambus,  Scione,  Mende,  and  Sane.5  These 
are  the  cities  of  the  tract  called  anciently  Phlegra,  but  now 
Pallene.6     Hence  they  again  followed  the  coast,  still  advancing 

2  The  Sithonians  were  probably  an  ancient  Thracian  people.  They  are  found  on 
the  Euxine,  as  well  as  in  the  Toronaean  peninsula  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  11).  Tradition 
connected  them  with  Orpheus  ("Sithonii,  Orphei  vatis  genitores  ;"  Plin.  ut  supra). 
Sithon,  the  father  of  Pallene,  was  their  mythic  progenitor  (Conon.  Narrat.  x.  p.  252, 
where  2i<iW  is  to  be  read  for  OlSw,  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  rioA\7ji/7j).  By  the  Latin 
writers,  the  name  is  used  as  a  mere  synonym  for  Thracian  (Virg.  Eel.  x.  66 ;  Hor. 
Od.  1.  xviii.  9,  &c). 

3  It  is  plain  from  this  that  only  a  portion  of  the  ships  made  the  circuit  of  the 
bay  in  order  to  collect  ships  and  men.  The  main  body  of  the  fleet  sailed  across  the 
mouth  of  the  bay. 

4  This  description  sufficiently  identifies  the  Canastraean  promontory  with  the 
modern  Cape  Paliuri ;  other  accounts  agree  (cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  110;  Scyl.  Peripl.  p. 
62;  Liv.  xxxi.  45;  and  xliv.  11). 

5  The  situation  and  origin  of  Potidaea  are  well  known  from  Thucydides  (i.  56-65). 
Livy  relates  the  change  by  which  it  became  Cassandrea  (xliv.  11 ;  compare  Plin.  H. 
N.  iv.  10).  The  site  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  village  of  Pinaka  (Leake,  iii. 
p.  152).  Aphytis,  Neapolis,  J3ga,  and  Therambus,  were  places  of  small  conse- 
quence. They  seem  all  to  have  lain  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  first 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  64),  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  480) ;  the  first  and  last  by 
Scylax  (Peripl.  1.  p.  c).  Of  Mg&  and  Neapolis  no  other  notice  is  anywhere  found. 
Aphytis  is  placed  by  Leake  with  much  probability  at  Athyto  (Northern  Greece,  iii. 
p.  156).  Neapolis  and  iEga  are,  on  less  sure  grounds,  identified  respectively  with 
Polykrono  and  Kapsokhori  (ibid.  Map).  Therambus  is  placed  a  little  inside  Cape 
Canastraeum  (ibid.  p.  156).  Scione,  Mende,  and  Sane,  lay  certainly  on  the  other 
side  of  that  promontory,  towards  the  west.  Scione  was  the  most  important  of  these 
cities.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Pellene  in  Achaea,  and  to  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (Thucyd.  iv.  120) — an  indication  at  any  rate  of  very 
high  antiquity.  It  lay  probably  about  half-way  between  Capes  Canastraeum  (Pali- 
uri) and  Posideum  (Possidhi),  certainly  nearer  to  the  former  than  Mende  (Thucyd. 
iv.  130).  Mende  was  an  Eretrian  colony  (Thucyd.  iv.  123).  It  was  situated  a  very 
little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Posideum  (ibid,  and  compare  Liv.  xxxi.  45),  and  was 
famous  for  the  softness  of  its  wine  (Phan.  Eres.  Fr.  30).  Like  Scione  it  suffered 
greatly  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  iv.  130).  Concerning  Sane  but  little  is 
known.  Strabo  barely  mentions  it  (vii.  p.  480).  Mela  (ii.  2)  places  it  near  Cape 
Canastraeum,  but  the  order  of  names  in  Herodotus  would  lead  us  to  look  for  it 
between  Cape  Possidhi  and  the  isthmus.  The  Sanaeans  of  Thucyd.  v.  18,  belong 
probably  to  the  other  Sane  (supra,  ch.  22). 

6  Phlegra,  the  ancient  home  of  the  giants  whom  Hercules  slew,  was  by  some 
placed  in  Italy,  about  Vesuvius  (Polyb.  in.  xci.  7  ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  21,  who  quotes 
Timaeus),  by  others  identified  with  Pallene  (Strab.  vii.  p.  480 ;  Eph.  ap.  Theon. 
Progymn.  Fr.  70;  Theagen.  Fr.  11 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  327  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  naW-hvr);  compare  Apollod.  1.  vi.  §  1.)  The  name  Phlegra  was  supposed  to 
mark  the  destruction  of  the  giants  by  lightning  (Eustath.  1.  s.c).  Pallene  or  Pellene 
(Thucyd.  passim)  was  the  name  of  the  peninsula  extending  from  Potidaea  todipe  Ca- 
nastraeum (Liv.  xliv.  11).  It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  appellation  from  the 
Achaean  town,  whence  Scione  claimed  to  have  been  founded  (see  the  preceding  note). 
The  tract  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  (Liv.  xliv.  10,  xlv.  30). 
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towards  the  place  appointed  by  the  king,  and  had  accessions 
from  all  the  cities  that  lie  near  Pallene  and  border  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  whereof  the  names  are  Lipaxus,  Combreia,  Lisae, 
Gigonus,  Campsa,  Smila,  and  iEnea.7  The  tract  where  these 
towns  lie  still  retains  its  old  name  of  Crosssea.8  After  passing 
iEnea,  the  city  which  I  last  named,  the  fleet  found  itself  ar- 
rived in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,9  off  the  land  of  Mygdonia.1  And 
so  at  length  they  reached  Therma,  the  appointed  place,  and 
came  likewise  to  Sindus  2  and  Chalestra  upon  the  river  Axius,3 
which  separates  Bottieea 4  from  Mygdonia.  Bottisea  has  a  scanty 
seaboard,  which  is  occupied  by  the  two  cities,  Ichnse  and  Pella.5 

7  These  towns  must  all  of  them  have  lain  on  the  coast  between  the  Potidaean 
isthmus  and  Therma.  Except  iEnea  they  were  of  little  consequence.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  have  fallen  into  decay  when  Thessalonica  and  Cassandrea  were  built. 
JSnea  was  at  Cape  Karaburnu  (J^neum),  fifteen  miles  (Roman)  from  Therma,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Haliacmon  (see  Leake,  iii.  p.  451-4,  and  cf.  Liv.  xliv.  10).  It 
was  situated  in  a  fertile  territory  ("  fertili  agro,"  Liv.),  and  was  from  its  position  an 
important  station  (Liv.  xliv.  32).  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  great 
iEneas  (Liv.  xl.  4).  Gigonus  was  probably  at  Apanomi  (Leake,  iii.  p.  453).  It  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  61).  Smila  and  Lipaxus  were  known  to  Hecataeus 
(Fr.  118-9).  Of  Combreia  and  Lisae  there  is  no  other  notice.  Campsa  is  clearly  the 
Capsa  of  Stephen,  which  he  calls  a  town  of  Chalcidice,  near  Pallene,  situated  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  (ad  voc.  Kctya). 

8  Crusis  or  Crusaea  is  the  name  more  commonly  given  to  this  district  (see  Thucyd. 
ii.  79 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  4*7,  49  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  which  is  now  called  Kalamarid. 
In  the  later  times  of  Greece  it  was  considered  a  portion  of  Mygdonia  (Steph.  Byz. 
who  quotes  Strabo). 

9  Herodotus  confines  the  name  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  to  the  small  bay  contained 
within  the  iEnean  promontory  and  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  ( Vardhari).  It  had 
usually  a  far  wider  acceptation  (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  61  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  10 ;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  479;  Ptol.  iii.  13,  p.  92). 

1  The  name  Mygdonia  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  tract  between  the 
Strymon  and  the  Axius  (Thucyd.  ii.  99).  The  Mygdones,  according  to  Pliny,  were 
a  Paeonian  people  (1.  s.  e\). 

2  No  other  writer  mentions  Sindus,  except  Stephen,  who  writes  the  name  Sinthus. 
It  probably  experienced  the  same  fate  as  Chalestra  (see  the  next  note).  The  site 
cannot  be  fixed. 

3  Chalestra  (or  Chalastra)  was,  according  to  Hecatseus  (Fr.  116),  a  Thracian 
city.  It  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius  (Strab.  vii.  p.  479).  The  port  and  town, 
both  called  by  the  same  name,  were  separated  by  an  interval  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc). 
According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  480),  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Thessalonica 
on  its  foundation  by  Cassander.  Still  Pliny  speaks  of  the  city  as  existing  in  his 
day  :  "  in  ora,  sinus  Macedonici  oppidum  Chalastra  "  (H.  N.  iv.  10).  The  Axius  is 
beyond  a  doubt  the  Vardhari  (see  Leake,  iii.  p.  258). 

4  The  western  must  be  distinguished  from  the  eastern  Bottiaea.  The  western 
tract,  which  lay  between  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon  (infra,  ch.  127),  was  the 
original  settlement  of  the  nation.  From  this  the  Bottiaeans  were  driven  by  the 
Macedonians,when  they  found  a  refuge  with  the  Chalcideans  in  the  country  above 
Pallene  (Thucyd.  ii.  99;  Herod,  viii.  127).  Still  the  western  Bottiaea  retained  its 
name  (Thucyd.  ii.  100). 

5  Pella  (which  became  under  Philip  the  capital  of  Macedonia)  was  not  upon  the 
coast,  as  we  should  gather  from  this  passage,  but  above  twenty  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Lydias  (Scylax.  Peripl.  p. 
61 ;  Liv.  xliv.  46).  Its  exact  site  is  fixed  by  Colonel  Leake  at  a  place  where  there 
are  extensive  remains,  not  far  from  Jannitza  (Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  262).     It  has 
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124.   So  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Axius,  and  off  Therma, 


and  the  towns  that  lay  between,  waiting  the  king's  coming. 
Xerxes  meanwhile  with  his  land  force 6  left  Acanthus,  and 
started  for  Therma,  taking  his  way  across  the  land.  This  road 
led  him  through  Pasonia  7  and  Crestonia  8  to  the  river  Echidorus,9 
which,  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Crestonians,  flows  through 
Mygdonia,  and  reaches  the  sea  near  the  marsh  upon  the  Axius. 

125.  Upon  this  march  the  camels  that  carried  the  provisions 
of  the  army  were  set  upon  by  lions,  which  left  their  lairs  and 
came  down  by  night,  but  spared  the  men  and  the  sumpter  beasts, 
while  they  made  the  camels  their  prey.  I  marvel  what  may 
have  been  the  cause  which  compelled  the  lions  to  leave  the  other 
animals  untouched  and  attack  the  camels,  when  they  had  never 
seen  that  beast  before,  or  had  any  experience  of  it. 

126.  That  whole  region  is  fall  of  lions,  and  wild  bulls,  with 
gigantic  horns  which  are  brought  into  Greece.  The  lions  are 
confined  within  the  tract  lying  between  the  river  Nestus  (which 
flows  through  Abdera10)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Achelous 
(which  waters  Acarnania)  on  the  other.11  No  one  ever  sees 
a  lion  in  the  fore  part l  of  Europe  east  of  the  Nestus,  or  through 
the  entire  continent  westward  of  the  Achelous  ;  but  in  the  space 
between  these  bounds  lions  are  found.2 

been  supposed  that  Ichnse  was  also  an  inland  town  (Kiepert's  Atlas,  Blatt  xvi. ; 
Mannert,  vii.  p.  505).  But  Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  placing  it  upon  the  coast 
("  in  ora,"  H.  N.  iv.  10). 

6  The  bulk  of  the  land  force  would  undoubtedly  have  kept  the  direct  road  through 
Apollonia  which  St.  Paul  followed  (Acts  xvii.  1;  comp.  Antonin.  Itin.  p.  22); 
while  Xerxes  with  his  immediate  attendants  visited  Acanthus,  to  see  the  canal,  and 
ihen  rejoined  the  main  army  by  a  mountain-path  which  fell  into  the  main  road  be- 
yond Apollonia. 

7  Herodotus  appears  here,  as  in  v.  17,  to  extend  Paeonia  beyond  the  Strymon, 
and  to  include  in  it  portions  of  what  are  commonly  called  Mygdonia  and  Bisaltia. 

8  The  Crestonia  of  Herodotus  is  clearly  the  Grestonia  or  Grestonasa  of  other 
writers  (Thuc.  ii.  99-100;  Theopomp.  Fr.  265),  which  commonly  occurs  in  close 
connexion  with  Bisaltia  (vide  supra,  ch.  115)  and  Mygdonia.  Besides  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Echidorus,  this  district  appears  to  have  contained  the  country  between 
that  river  and  the  mountain  range  of  Khortiatzi.  Within  this  region  must  be 
placed  the  ancient  Pelasgic  town  of  Creston  (supra,  i.  57  :  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc). 

9  The  Echidorus  is  undoubtedly  the  Galliko,  which  flows  from  the  range  of 
Karadagh  (Cercine),  and  running  nearly  due  south,  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Saloniki,  five  or  six  miles  west  of  the  city  (Leake,  iii.  p.  439).  A  large  salt  marsh 
lies  between  its  mouth  and  that  of  the  Axius  (ib.  p.  437). 

10  See  above,  ch.  109,  note  9. 

11  Vide  supra,  ii.  10. 

1  "We  have  here  an  indication  that  this  part  of  the  work  was  written  in  Asia. 
To  an  Asiatic  alone  would  the  part  of  Europe  east  of  the  Nestus  be  the  fore  part. 

2  Col.  Mure  ridicules  this  whole  story  of  the  lions,  and  denies  that  the  lion  can 
have  ever  been  indigenous  in  Europe  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  402).  He  believes 
that  "the  creatures  alluded  to,  if  not  altogether  fictitious,  may  safely  be  classed  as 
some  species  of  lynx  or  wild  cat."  But  Aristotle,  a  native  of  this  district,  makes  the 
same  statement  as  Herodotus  (Hist.  Anim.  vi.  31),  and  Pliny  follows  him  (H.  N. 
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127.  On  reaching  Therma  Xerxes  halted  his  army,  which 
encamped  along  the  coast,  beginning  at  the  city  of  Therma  in 
Mygdonia,  and  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  rivers  Lydias  and 
Haliacmon,3  two  streams  which,  mingling  their  waters  in  one, 
form  the  boundary  between  Bottisea  and  Macedonia.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  country  through  which  the  barbarians  encamped. 
The  rivers  here  mentioned  were  all  of  them  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  troops,  except  the  Echidorus,  which  was  drunk  dry. 

128.  From  Therma  Xerxes  beheld  the  Thessalian  mount- 
ains, Olympus  and  Ossa,4  which  are  of  a  wonderful  height. 
Here,  learning  that  there  lay  between  these  mountains  a  narrow 
gorge 5  through  which  the  river  Peneus  ran,  and  where  there  was 
a  road  that  gave  an  entrance  into  Thessaly,  he  formed  the  wish 

viii.  16).     Dio  Chrysostom  mentions  that  by  his  time  (a.  d.   120)  lions  had  disap- 
peared from  Europe  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  269  C). 

3  The  Lydias  and  Haliacmon  are  the  modern  Karasmdk  and  Ingekara,  or  Vis- 
tritza.  At  present  the  Lydias  forms  a  junction  with  the  Axius  (Vardhari)  near  its 
mouth.  From  the  time  of  Scylax  (b.  c.  350)  to  that  of  Ptolemy  (a.  d.  140),  it  had 
an  embouchure  of  its  own,  distinct  alike  from  that  of  the  Haliacmon  and  that  of  the 
Axius  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  61;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  4*79;  Ptol.  iii.  13,  p.  92).  In  great  al- 
luvial plains,  like  this  of  the  ancient  Bottiaea,  the  courses  of  rivers  are  liable  to  con- 
tinual changes  (compare  the  changes  of  the  rivers  in  Lower  Babylonia,  andinCilicia 
Campestris,  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  note  8,  and  pp.  459-61). 

4  In  clear  weather  Olympus  and  Ossa  are  in  full  view  from  Therma  (Saloniki), 
though  the  latter  is  more  than  seventy  miles  distant  (Clarke's  Travels,  ch.  xi.  p.  372  ; 
Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  240).  Olympus,  still  called  fflymbo,  is  the 
highest  of  the  Thessalian  mountains.  Its  principal  summit  attains  an  elevation  of 
above  6000  feet  (ib.  p.  342).  It  is  covered  with  snow  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
year.  Ossa,  the  modern  Kissavo,  to  the  south  of  the  Peneus,  is  inferior  in  height, 
but  even  more  striking  in  appearance.  It  scarcely  exceeds  5000  feet;  but  its 
conical  peak,  often  capped  with  snow,  and  its  well-wooded  slopes,  thickly  covered 
with  beeches,  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Greek  mountains  (see  Leake,  i.  p.  434 ;  iv.  p.  411). 

6  This  description  of  the  pass  of  Tempe  (vide  infra,  ch.  173),  though  brief,  is 
remarkably  accurate.  Modern  travellers  observe  that  Tempe  has  improperly  been 
termed  a  valley.  "  Tempe,"  says  a  recent  tourist  of  remarkable  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, "is  not  a  vale — it  is  a  narrow  pass — and  though  extremely  beautiful  on  ac- 
count of  the  precipitous  rocks  on  each  side,  the  Peneus  flowing  deep  in  the  midst 
between  the  richest  overhanging  plane-woods,  still  its  character  is  distinctly  that  of 
a  ravine  or  gorge.  In  some  parts  the  pass,  which  is  five  or  six  miles  from  end  to 
end,  is  so  narrow  as  merely  to  admit  the  road  and  the  river;  in  others  the  rocks 
recede  from  the  stream,  and  there  is  a  little  space  of  green  meadow.  The  cliffs 
themselves  are  very  lofty,  and  beautifully  hung  with  creepers  and  other  foliage" 
(Lear's  Tour  in  Albania,  &c,  pp.  409,  410).  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
account  the  two  well-known  descriptions  of  the  Latin  writers. 

"  Sunt  Tempe  saltus,  etiamsi  non  bello  fiat  infestus,  transitu  difficilis.  Nam 
praeter  angustias  per  quinque  millia,  qua,  exiguum  jumento  onusto  iter  est,  rupes 
utrinque  ita  abscisaa  sunt  ut  despici  vix  sine  vertigine  quadam  simul  oculorum  ani- 
mique  possit.  Terret  et  sonitus  et  altitudo,  per  mediam  vallem  fluentis  Penei 
amnis."     (Liv.  xliv.  6.) 

"  In  eo  cursu  (sc.  Penei  fluminis)  Tempe  vocantur  quinque  millia  passuum  longi- 
tudine,  et  ferme  sesquijugeri  latitudine,  ultra  visum  hominis  attollentibus  se  dextni 
laavaque  leniter  convexis  jugis.  Intus  vero  luco  viridante  allabitur  Peneus,  viridis 
calculo  (?),  amcenus  circa  ripas  gramine,  canorus  avium  concentu."  (Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  8.) 
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to  go  by  sea  himself,  and  examine  the  mouth  of  the  river.  His 
design  was  to  lead  his  army  by  the  upper  road  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  inland  Macedonians,  and  so  to  enter  Perrhaebia,6  and 
come  down  by  the  city  of  Gonnus  ; 7  for  he  was  told  that  that 
way  was  the  most  secure.  No  sooner  therefore  had  he  formed 
this  wish  than  he  acted  accordingly.  Embarking,  as  was  his 
wont  on  all  such  occasions,  aboard  a  Sidonian  vessel,8  he  gave 
the  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  get  under  weigh,  and  quit- 
ting his  land  army,  set  sail  and  proceeded  to  the  Peneus.  Here 
the  view  of  the  mouth  caused  him  to  wonder  greatly,  and  send- 
ing for  his  guides,  he  asked  them  whether  it  were  possible  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  make  it  reach  the  sea  at  any 
other  point. 

129.  Now  there  is  a  tradition  that  Thessaly  was  in  ancient 
times  a  lake,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  huge  hills.  Ossa  and 
Pelion — ranges  which  join  at  the  foot 9 — do  in  fact  inclose  it 
upon  the  east,  while  Olympus  forms  a  barrier  upon  the  north,1 
Pindus  upon  the  west,2  and  Othrys  towards  the  south.3     The 

6  Perrhaebia  was  the  country  west  and  south  of  Olympus,  watered  by  the  streams 
which  form  the  river  Titaresius.  It  did  not  reach  to  the  sea  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  60, 
iu  fj^aoyeia  iiroiKodaiv  e&vos  TIepf>cufioi,"EA\r)i'<;s),  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Olympic  chain.  The  Perrhaebians,  at  a  later  time,  were  subject  to  the  Thessalians 
(Thuc.  iv.  78).     For  the  exact  route  pursued  by  Xerxes,  vide  infra,  ch.  173. 

7  Gonnus  was  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  pass  of  Tempe,  near  the  modern 
Dereli  (see  Leake,  iii.  p.  389).  It  commanded  two  passes,  one  leading  across  the 
flanks  of  Olympus  to  Heracleia  and  Dium,  the  other  by  Oloosson,  Pythium,  and 
Petra,  round  Olympus,  to  Pydna  and  Methone.  It  was  thus  always  a  place  of  con- 
sequence, and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  strength  (see  Liv.  xxxvi.  10 ; 
xlii.  54  and  57  ;  xliv.  6).  Remains  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  town  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  position,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Lykostomo  (Leake,  vol.  iii. 
p.  384). 

8  Supra,  ch.  100. 

9  Mount  Pelium  (the  modern  Plessidhi)  lies  south-east  of  Ossa  at  a  distance  of 
about  40  miles.  The  bases  of  the  two  mountains  nevertheless  join,  as  Herodotus 
states.  Colonel  Leake  says,  "  The  only  deficiency  in  this  beautiful  situation  (the 
situation  of  Aghia)  is  that  of  a  view  of  the  sea,  of' which,  although  only  a  few  miles 
distant,  it  is  deprived  by  a  ridge,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  which  closes  the  valley  of 
Dhesiani,  and  unites  the  last  falls  of  Ossa  and  Pelium "  (Northern  Greece,  iv. 
p.  411). 

The  height  of  Pelium  is  estimated  at  5300  feet.  It  is  richly  clothed  with  wood, 
nearly  to  the  summit  (Ur}\iov  4ivo<ri<pv\\ov,  Horn.),  producing  chestnuts,  oaks,  planes, 
and  towards  the  top  "a  forest  of  beeches"  (Leake,  iv.  p.  393). 

1  The  name  Olympus  is  here  applied  to  the  entire  range,  called  sometimes  the 
Cambunian  (Liv.  xlii.  53 ;  xliv.  2),  which  stretches  westward  from  the  Olympic  sum- 
mit, separating  between  the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon  and  that  of  the  Peneus  and  its 
tributaries. 

2  Mount  Pindus,  the  back-bone  of  Greece,  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  from  the  41st  to  the  39th  parallel.  It  attains  an  elevation  in  places  of 
about  G000  feet. 

3  Othrys,  now  Mount  lerako,  is  situated  due  south  of  Ossa,  and  south-west  of 
Pelion.  Its  height  is  estimated  at  5670  feet.  It  is  connected  with  Pindus  by  a 
chain  of  hills,  averaging  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  running  nearly  due  west,  and  with 
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tract  contained  within  these  mountains,  which  is  a  deep  basin, 
is  called  Thessaly.  Many  rivers  pour  their  waters  into  it,  but 
five  of  them  are  of  more  note  than  the  rest,4  namely,  the  Pene- 
us,  the  Apidanus,  the  Onochonus,  the  Enipeus,  and  the  Pamjsus. 
These  streams  flow  down  from  the  mountains  which  surround 
Thessaly,  and  meeting  in  the  plain,  mingle  their  waters  togeth- 
er, and  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  by  a  single  outlet, 
which  is  a  gorge  of  extreme  narrowness.  After  the  junction  all 
the  other  names  disappear,  and  the  river  is  known  as  the  Pene- 
us.  It  is  said  that  of  old  the  gorge  which  allows  the  waters  an 
outlet  did  not  exist  ;  accordingly  the  rivers,  which  were  then, 
as  well  as  the  Lake  Bcebeis,5  without  names,  but  flowed  with 
as  much  water  as  at  present,  made  Thessaly  a  sea.  The  Thes- 
salians  tell  us  that  the  gorge  through  which  the  water  escapes 
was  caused  by  Neptune,  and  this  is  likely  enough  ;  at  least  any 

Pelion  by  a  curved  range  which  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Volo  (Sinus  Pagasaeus)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  from  the  shore  (see  Leake,  vol.  iv.  ch.  40,  and  map.) 

4  To  these  five  Pliny  adds  a  sixth,  the  Phoenix  (H.  N.  iv.  8),  and  Lucan  three 
more,  the  Asopus,  the  Melas,  and  the  Titaresius  (Phars.  vi.  374-6.)  But  these 
streams,  except  the  Titaresius,  seem  to  have  been  tributaries  of  the  Apidanus  (Leake, 
iv.  p.  515).  The  Titaresius  is  not  included  by  Herodotus  among  the  rivers  of  Thes- 
saly, being  regarded  by  him  as  belonging  to  Perrhaebia  (see  note  6  p.  89).  With 
respect  to  the  five  streams  which  he  names,  it  is  certain  that  the  Peneus  is  the 
Salamoria,  the  main  river,  which,  rising  at  the  Zygoa  of  Afetzovo,  runs  with  a  course 
at  first  south-east,  and  then  east  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  waters  near  Kolokoto 
(Leake,  iv.  p.  318).  The  Enipeus  is  also  beyond  a  doubt  the  Fersaliti,  for  it  flowed 
from  Othrys  (Strab.  viii.  p.  516,  Vib.  Sequest.  de  flumin.  p.  9),  and  passed  by  Phar- 
salus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  625).  About  the  other  streams  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
The  Apidanus  (or  Epidanus,  infra,  ch.  196)  was  a  tributary  of  the  Enipeus  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  516),  flowing  from  nearly  the  same  quarter  (ib.  Eurip.  Hec.  451-3),  and 
therefore  must  be  either  the  river  of  Vrysid,  or  that  of  Sofddhes,  probably  the  for- 
mer (Leake,  iv.  p.  320).  The  Onochonus  has  been  thought  to  be  the  river  of  Supli 
(ib.  p.  514).  This  stream  would  undoubtedly  have  lain  upon  the  route  of  Xerxes, 
and  may  easily  have  failed  his  army,  for  it  is  a  mere  summer  torrent  (infra,  ch. 
196) ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  tributary  of  the  Peneus  at  all,  and  the  position 
that  it  occupies,  as  well  in  the  list  of  Pliny  as  in  that  of  Herodotus  ("Apidanus, 
Onochonus,  Enipeus" — "Enipeus,  Onochonus,  Pamisus  "),  appear  to  me  insurmount- 
able objections  to  Colonel  Leake's  theory.  The  Onochonus  must  have  been  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Enipeus  and  Apidanus,  and  may,  I  think,  most  probably  be 
identified  with  the  Sofddhes  stream,  which  is  also  "  a  torrent  often  dry  in  summer" 
(Leake,  p.  321).  A  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  may  have  taken  a  course  as  far 
inland  as  this,  since  it  was  politic  to  spread  the  army  over  a  large  space  both  to  ob- 
tain supplies,  and  to  collect  additional  troops.  The  last  stream,  the  Pamisus,  may 
well  be  (as  Colonel  Leake  supposes,  iv.  p.  514)  the  Bliuri  or  Musdki  river. 

5  Lake  Bcebeis,  so  called  from  a  small  town  Bcebe,  at  its  eastern  extremity 
(Strabo,  ix.  p.  632),  is  the  modern  lake  of  Karla,  a  piece  of  water  which  has  no 
outlet  to  the  sea,  and  which  varies  greatly  in  its  dimensions  at  different  seasons, 
being  derived  chiefly  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Peneus.  When  this  river  is 
much  swollen,  a  channel  situated  at  a  short  distance  below  Larissa  conducts  the 
superfluous  waters  into  the  lake  now  called  Karatjair,  and  anciently  Nessonis. 
From  this  basin  they  flow  on  down  the  Asmak  river  into  the  lake  of  Karla,  which 
is  fed  also  by  a  number  of  small  streams  descending  from  the  flanks  of  Pelium 
(see  Leake,  iv.  p.  403  and  p.  425). 
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man  who  believes  that  Neptune  causes  earthquakes,  and  that 
chasms  so  produced  are  his  handiwork,  would  say,  upon  seeing 
this  rent,  that  Neptune  did  it.  For  it  plainly  appeared  to  me 
that  the  hills  had  been  torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake.6 

130.  When  Xerxes  therefore  asked  the  guides  if  there  were 
any  other  outlet  by  which  the  waters  could  reach  the  sea,  they, 
being  men  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  country, 
made  answer — 

' '  0  king,  there  is  no  other  passage  by  which  this  stream  can 
empty  itself  into  the  sea  save  that  which  thine  eye  beholds.  For 
Thessaly  is  girt  about  with  a  circlet  of  hills." 

Xerxes  is  said  to  have  observed  upon  this — 

"  Wise  men  truly  are  they  of  Thessaly,  and  good  reason  had 
they  to  change  their  minds  in  time  7  and  consult  for  their  own 
safety.  For,  to  pass  by  other  matters,  they  must  have  felt  that 
they  lived  in  a  country  which  may  easily  be  brought  under  and 
subdued.  Nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  turn  the  river  upon 
their  lands  by  an  embankment  which  should  fill  up  the  gorge 
and  force  the  stream  from  its  present  channel,  and  lo  !  all 
Thessaly,  except  the  mountains,  would  at  once  be  laid  under 
water." 

The  king  aimed  in  this  speech  at  the  sons  of  Aleuas,8  who 
were  Thessalians,  and  had  been  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  to 
make  submission  to  him.  He  thought  that  they  had  made 
their  friendly  offers  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people.9  So 
Xerxes,  when  he  had  viewed  the  place,  and  made  the  above 
speech,  went  back  to  Therma. 

131.  The  stay  of  Xerxes  in  Pieria  lasted  for  several  days, 
during  which  a  third  part  of  his  army  was  employed  in  cutting 
down  the  woods  '°  on  the  Macedonian  mountain-range  to  give 

6  Modern  science  will  scarcely  quarrel  with  this  description  of  Thessaly,  which 
shows  Herodotus  to  have  had  the  eye  of  a  physical  geographer,  and  the  imagination 
of  a  geologist.  That  the  vast  plain  of  Thessaly  was  originally  a  lake,  and  that  the 
gorge  of  Tempe  was  cut  through  by  the  action  of  water,  assisted  in  some  measure 
by  volcanic  agency,  is  what  the  modern  geologist  would  consider  indubitable.  He 
would  regard  the  change  indeed  as  less  sudden  than  Herodotus  may  have  thought 
it,  and  would  substitute  for  "an  earthquake,"  "a  series  of  volcanic  movements." 
See  Hawkins  in  Walpole's  Turkey,  p.  523. 

7  Xerxes  alludes  here  to  the  attempt  which  the  Thessalians  made  to  induce  the 
Greeks  to  defend  Thessaly  (infra,  ch.  172),  which  was  given  up  on  the  discovery  of 
the  inland  route  through  Perrhasbia  (ch.  173,  ad  fin.). 

8  Supra,  ch.  6,  note  3. 

B  This  was  not  the  case.  It  appears  in  the  subsequent  narrative,  that  the 
Thessalian  people  was  very  desirous  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (infra,  ch. 
172-4). 

10  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  Sitalces  had  to  make  a  road  for  his  army  in  like  man- 
ner, "  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  109,  note  2). 
He  refers  of  course  to  Thucyd.  ii.  98,  where  the  fact  is  related,  but  not  as  belonging 
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his  forces  free  passage  into  Perrheebia.  At  this  time  the  heralds 
who  had  been  sent  into  Greece  to  require  earth  for  the  king 
returned  to  the  camp,  some  of  them  empty-handed,  others  with 
earth  and  water. 

132.  Among  the  number  of  those  from  whom  earth  and 
water  were  brought,  were  the  Thessalians.  Dolopians,1  Enia- 
nians,2  Perrheebians,  Locrians,3  Magnetians,  Malians,  Acheeans 
of  Phthiotis,4  Thebans,  and  Bceotians  generally,  except  those  of 
Platasa  and  Thespise.  These  are  the  nations  against  whom  the 
Greeks  that  had  taken  up  arms  to  resist  the  barbarians  swore 
the  oath,  which  ran  thus — "  From  all  those  of  Greek  blood  who 
delivered  themselves  up  to  the  Persians  without  necessity, 
when  their  affairs  were  in  good  condition,  we  will  take  a  tythe 
of  their  goods,  and  give  it  to  the  god  at  Delphi."  So  ran  the 
words  of  the  Greek  oath.5 

to  the  time  supposed.  Sitalces,  in  the  year  b.  c.  429,  "  marched  by  a  road  which 
he  had  formerly  made,  by  cutting  down  the  wood,  when  he  marched  against  the 
Paeonians."     The  date  of  the  Paeonian  expedition  is  not  given. 

1  The  Dolopes,  who  continued  to  form  a  distinct  people  till  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest  (Liv.  xli.  22),  inhabited  the  mountain  tract  at  the  base  of  Pindus, 
extending  from  the  Achelous  to  Lake  Taukli,  the  modern  chain  of  Agra/a  (compare 
Thucyd.  ii.  102;  v.  51 ;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  59;  Strab.  ix.  p.  629;  Liv.  xxxviii.  3-8, 
&c. ;  and  see  Leake,  iv.  pp.  274-5).  Accordingly  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
connexion  with  the  tribes  east  of  the  central  rid^e,  the  Thessalians,  iEnianians, 
Malians,  Achasans  of  Phthiotis,  &c,  sometimes  with  the  western  nations,  the  Atha- 
manians,  Amphilochians,  and  iEtolians.  We  may  understand  here  the  inhabitants  of 
eastern  Dolopia,  which  extended  apparently  a  certain  distance  into  the  southern 
Thessalian  plain  (Liv.  xxxii.  13). 

2  The  Enianes  (or  ^Enianes,  Thucyd.  Scylax.)  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Spercheius,  between  the  (Etean  mountains,  and  the  ridge  which  runs  westward  from 
Othrys.  Their  country  did  not  reach  to  the  sea  (infra,  ch.  198  ;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p. 
58.     Compare  Strab.  ix.  pp.  619,  620). 

3  The  Epicnemidian  and  Opuntian  Locrians  are  probably  intended,  not  the 
Ozolian  Locrians  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  to  whom  it  is  unlikely  that  ambassadors 
were  sent. 

4  The  Magnetians,  Achaeans,  and  Malians,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  tract 
between  Thessaly  and  Locris.  Magnesia  extended  along  the  east  of  Thessaly,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  Pagasae.  It  was  the  country  formed  of  the  two  moun- 
tains, Ossa  and  Pelium,  with  the  ridge  connecting  them  (infra,  chs.  183,  193  ; 
Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  60;  Liv.  xliv.  11  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  8).  Achaea  Phthiotis  was  the 
tract  about  Mount  Othrys.  Its  sea-board  reached  from  the  middle  of  the  Pagasaean 
gulf  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  58)  to  the'  mouth  of  the  Spercheius  (infra,  ch.  198).  Inland 
it  once  extended  beyond  Pharsalus,  called  anciently  Phthia  (Leake,  iv.  pp.  484-5), 
but  at  this  time  its  northern  boundary  seems  to  have  been  the  line  of  hills  stretch- 
ing from  Lake  Xynias  (Taukli)  across  to  the  gulf  of  Pagasae,  and  terminating  in  the 
promontory  of  Pyrrha  (Cape  Angkistri).  Westward  it  was  bounded  by  the 
Dolopians  and  Enianians.  Concerning  the  country  of  the  Malians,  vide  infra,  ch. 
198. 

5  A  good  deal  of  doubt  hangs  about  this  oath.     Both  the  time  and  the  terms  of  - 
it  are  differently  reported.     Diodorus  alone  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  assigning 
it  to  this  period  of  the  war  (xi.  3).     All  other  writers  place  it  at  the  solemn  meeting 
after  the  victory  of  Platasa  (Lycurg.  in  Leocrat.  xix.  p.   158;  Schol.  ad  Aristid.  p. 
224;  Suidas  ad  voc.  Se/taTeue^,  &c).     Again  Diodorus,  who  agrees  with  Herodotus 
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133.  King  Xerxes  had  sent  no  heralds  either  to  Athens  or 
Sparta  to  ask  earth  and  water,  for  a  reason  which  I  will 
now  relate.  When  Darius  some  time  before  sent  messengers 
for  the  same  purpose/  they  were  thrown,  at  Athens,  into  the 
pit  of  punishment,7  at  Sparta  into  a  well,  and  bidden  to  take 
therefrom  earth  and  water  for  themselves,  and  carry  it  to  their 
king.  On  this  account  Xerxes  did  not  send  to  ask  them.  What 
calamity  came  upon  the  Athenians  to  punish  them  for  their 
treatment  of  the  heralds  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  were  the  laying 
waste  of  their  city  and  territory  ;  but  that  I  believe  was  not  on 
account  of  this  crime. 

134.  On  the  Lacedaemonians,  however,  the  wrath  of  Tal- 
tbybius,  Agamemnon's  herald,  fell  with  violence.  Talthybius 
has  a  temple  at  Sparta,  and  his  descendants,  who  are  called 
Talthybiadae,8  still  live  there,  and  have  the  privilege  of  being 
the  only  persons  who  discharge  the  office  of  herald.  When 
therefore  the  Spartans  had  done  the  deed  of  which  we  speak, 
the  victims  at  their  sacrifices  failed  to  give  good  tokens  ;  and 
this  failure  lasted  for  a  very  long  time.  Then  the  Spartans 
were  troubled,  and  regarding  what  had  befallen  them  as  a 
grievous  calamity,  they  held  frequent  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  made  proclamation  through  the  town,  "  Was  any  Lace- 
daemonian willing  to  give  his  life  for  Sparta  ?"  Upon  this  two 
Spartans,  Sperthias,  the  son  of  Aneristus,  and  Bulis,  the  son  of 
Nicolatis,  both  men  of  noble  birth,  and  among  the  wealthiest 
in  the  place,  came  forward  and  freely  offered  themselves  as  an 
atonement  to  Xerxes  for  the  heralds  of  Darius  slain  at  Sparta. 
So  the  Spartans  sent  them  away  to  the  Medes  to  undergo 
death. 

135.  Nor  is  the  courage  which  these  men  hereby  displayed 
alone   worthy   of  wonder,   but   so   likewise   are  the  following 

as  to  the  time,  differs  as  to  the  terras.  And  Theopompus  seems  to  have  rejected  the 
circumstance  altogether  (Fr.  167).  If  the  punishment  was  afterwards  inflicted  by 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  (infra,  ch.  213),  the  story  of  the  oath  may  easily  have 
grown  up. 

6  Supra,  vi.  48. 

7  The  barathrum,  or  "  pit  of  punishment "  at  Athens,  was  a  deep  hole  like  a  well 
into  which  criminals  were  precipitated.  Iron  hooks  were  inserted  in  the  sides, 
which  tore  the  body  in  pieces  as  it  fell  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  427).  It  cor- 
responded to  the  Ceadas  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  According  to  a  single  obscure 
writer  (Bibliothec.  Coislinian.  p.  491),  it  was  situated  within  the  deme  of  CeraKdes. 

The  fate  of  the  heralds  is  noticed  by  several  writers  (Polyb.  ix.  39,  §  5 ;  Pausan. 
in.  sii.  §  6 ;  Plutarch,  h.  p.  235 ;  Stobaeus,  vii.  70 ;  Suidas,  ad  voc.  Bovkis,  &c). 
Pausanias  says  that  at  Athens,  Miltiades  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  step,  and 
considers  that  the  calamities  which  befell  him  and  his  family  were  a  judgment  on 
him  in  consequence. 

8  Supra,  vi.  60,  note  7. 
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speeches  which  were  made  by  them.  On  their  road  to  Susa 
they  presented  themselves  before  Hydarnes.9  This  Hydarnes 
was  a  Persian  by  birth,  and  had  the  command  of  all  the  nations 
that  dwelt  along  the  sea-coast  of  Asia.  He  accordingly  showed 
them  hospitality,  and  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  where,  as  they 
feasted,  he  said  to  them  : — 

"  Men  of  Lacedasmon,  why  will  ye  not  consent  to  be 
friends  with  the  king  ?  Ye  have  but  to  look  at  me  and  my 
fortune  to  see  that  the  king  knows  well  how  to  honour  merit. 
In  like  manner  ye  yourselves,  were  ye  to  make  your  submission 
to  him,  would  receive  at  his  hands,  seeing  that  he  deems  you 
men  of  merit,  some  government  in  Greece." 

"  Hydarnes,"  they  answered,  "  thou  art  a  one-sided  coun- 
sellor. Thou  hast  experience  of  half  the  matter,  but  the  other 
half  is  beyond  thy  knowledge.  A  slave's  life  thou  understand - 
est,  but  never  having  tasted  liberty,  thou  canst  not  tell  whether 
it  be  sweet  or  no.  Ah  !  hadst  thou  known  what  freedom  is, 
thou  wouldst  have  bidden  us  fight  for  it,  not  with  the  spear 
only,  but  with  the  battle-axe." 

So  they  answered  Hydarnes. 

136.  And  afterwards,  when  they  were  come  to  Susa  into 
the  king's  presence,  and  the  guards  ordered  them  to  fall  down 
and  do  obeisance,  and  went  so  far  as  to  use  force  to  compel 
them,  they  refused,  and  said  they  would  never  do  any  such 
thing,  even  were  their  heads  thrust  down  to  the  ground,  for  it 
was  not  their  custom  to  worship  men,10  and  they  had  not  come 
to  Persia  for  that  purpose.  So  they  fought  off  the  ceremony  ; 
and  having  done  so,  addressed  the  king  in  words  much  like  the 
following  : — 

"  Oh  !  king  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us 
hither,  in  the  place  of  those  heralds  of  thine  who  were  slain  in 
Sparta,  to  make  atonement  to  thee  on  their  account." 

Then  Xerxes  answered  with  true  greatness  of  soul  "  that  he 
would  not  act  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  by  killing  the 
heralds,  had  broken  the  laws  which  all  men  hold  in  common.  As 
he  had  blamed  such  conduct  in  them,  he  would  never  be  guilty 

9  This  Hydarnes  seems  to  be  the  person  alluded  to  in  Book  vi.  c.  133.  He  had 
succeeded  apparently  to  the  office  of  Otanes  (v.  25)  before  the  close  of  the  Ionian 
revolt.  This  office  was  not  a  satrapy,  but  the  command  of  the  Persian  troops  in  the 
satrapy  of  Lydia,  and  perhaps  also  in  that  of  Bithynia  (see  Appendix  to  Book  iii. 
Essay  iii.,  "On  the  Persian  system  of  Administration  and  Government,"  §  2).  He 
may  possibly  be  the  conspirator  (iii.  10),  but  was  more  probably  his  son,  the  leader 
of  the  Immortals  (supra,  ch.  83). 

10  Compare  the  refusal  of  Callisthenes  to  prostrate  himself  before  Alexandei 
(Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  10-12). 
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of  it  himself.  And  besides,  he  did  not  wish,  by  putting  the 
two  men  to  death,  to  free  the  Lacedsemonians  from  the  stain  of 
their  former  outrage/' 

137.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  caused  the 
anger  of  Talthybius  to  cease  for  awhile,  notwithstanding  that 
Sperthias  and  Bulis  returned  home  alive.  But  many  years 
afterwards  it  awoke  once  more,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves declare,  during,  the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians  and 
the  Athenians.  In  my  judgment  this  was  a  case  wherein  the 
hand  of  heaven  was  most  plainly  manifest.1  That  the  wrath  of 
Talthybius  should  have  fallen  upon  ambassadors,  and  not 
slacked  till  it  had  full  vent,  so  much  justice  required  ;  but  that 
it  should  have  come  upon  the  sons  of  the  very  men  who  were 
sent  up  to  the  Persian  king  on  its  account — upon  Nicolaiis,  the 
son  of  Bulis,  and  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias  (the  same  who 
carried  off  fishermen  from  Tiryns,  when  cruising  in  a  well-man- 
ned merchant-ship  2), — this  does  seem  to  me  to  be  plainly  a 
supernatural  circumstance.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  these  two 
men,  having  been  sent  to  Asia  as  ambassadors  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians, were  betrayed  by  Sitalces,  the  son  of  Tereus,  king  of 
Thrace,3  and  Nymphodorus,  the  son  of  Pythes,  a  native  of  Ab- 
dera,  and  being  made  prisoners  at  Bisanthe,4  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, were  conveyed  to  Attica,  and  there  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  at  the  same  time  as  Aristeas,  the  son  of  Adeimantus,5 

1  Such  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  Strange  difficulties  have 
been  made  by  the  commentators  (Valckenaer,  Pauvv,  Larcher)  with  respect  both  to 
its  language  and  import.  The  phrase  iv  rolai  Seiorarov,  which  puzzled  Valckenaer, 
is  common  enough  (Thucyd.  i.  6;  iii.  17,  SI,  &c.)  'Ev  rolat  modifies  the  force  of 
the  superlative,  and  gives  the  sense  of  "  one  of  the  most  divine  " — "  among  the 
most  divine."  It  is  curious  that  so  good  a  critic  as  Matthiae  has  not  seen  this  (Greek 
Grammar,  §  290),  And  persons  must  have  formed  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  the 
mind  of  Herodotus  to  find  a  difficulty  in  his  ascribing  the  events  related  to  super- 
natural agency.  They  are  certainly  striking  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
most  careless,  the  strangeness  of  the  coincidence  being  only  slightly  diminished  by 
the  hereditary  descent  of  the  herald's  office  at  Sparta,  for  there  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  many  families  of  Talthybiadse. 

2  Thucydides  tells  us  (ii.  67,  end)  that  the  Lacedsemonians  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war  made  prize  of  the  trading-vessels,  not  only  of  their 
adversaries  but  of  neutrals,  if  they  caught  them  off  the  Peloponnesian  coasts.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  latter  practice,  for  Tiryns,  an  Argive  town, 
took  no  part  in  the  war  (Thucyd.  ii.  9). 

3  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Sitalces  should  be  described  here,  and  not  in 
Book  iv.  ch.  80.  It  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  these  last  three  books  were  the 
first  written  (supra,  ch.  1,  note  *). 

4  Bisanthe,  afterwards  called  Rhoedestus  (Ptol.  iii.  11),  was  situated  on  the  Pro- 
pontis  rather  than  the  Hellespont,  It  occupied  the  site  of  Bodosto.  The  original 
city  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Samians  (Xen.  Anab.  vn.  ii.  ad  fin.  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  iv.  11;  Ptol.  iii.  11,  p.  89). 

6  Concerning  Adeimantus,  see  below,  viii.  59,  61,  94. 
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the    Corinthian.      All   this   happened,   however,    very    many 
years  after  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.6 

138.  To  return,  however,  to  my  main  subject, — the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Persian  king,  though  it  was  in  name  directed 
against  Athens,  threatened  really  the  whole  of  Greece.  And  of 
this  the  Greeks  were  aware  some  time  before,  but  they  did  not 
all  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  Some  of  them  had  given 
the  Persian  earth  and  water,  and  were  bold  on  this  account, 
deeming  themselves  thereby  secured  against  suffering  hurt  from 
the  barbarian  army  ;  while  others,  who  had  refused  compliance, 
were  thrown  into  extreme  alarm.  For  whereas  they  considered 
all  the  ships  in  Greece  too  few  to  engage  the  enemy,  it  was 
plain  that  the  greater  number  of  states  would  take  no  part  in 
the  war,  but  warmly  favoured  the  Medes. 

139.  And  here  I  feel  constrained  to  deliver  an  opinion, 
which  most  men,  I  know,  will  mislike,  but  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  true,  I  am  determined  not  to  withhold.  Had  the 
Athenians,  from  fear  of  the  approaching  danger,  quitted  their 
country,  or  had  they  without  quitting  it  submitted  to  the  power 
of  Xerxes,  there  would  certainly  have  been  no  attempt  to  resist 
the  Persians  by  sea  ;  in  which  case,  the  course  of  events  by 
land  would  have  been  the  following.  Though  the  Peloponne- 
sians  might  have  carried  ever  so  many  breastworks  across  the 
Isthmus,  yet  their  allies  would  have  fallen  off  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians, not  by  voluntary  desertion,  but  because  town  after 
town  must  have  been  taken  by  the  fleet  of  the  barbarians  ;  and 
so  the  Lacedaemonians  would  at  last  have  stood  alone,  and, 
standing  alone,  would  have  displayed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
died  nobly.  Either  they  would  have  done  thus,  or  else,  before 
it  came  to  that  extremity,  seeing  one  Greek  state  after  another 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Medes,  they  would  have  come  to 
terms  with  King  Xerxes  ; — and  thus,  either  way  Greece  would 
have  been  brought  under  Persia.  For  I  cannot  understand  of 
what  possible  use  the  walls  across  the  Isthmus  could  have  been, 
if  the  King  had  had  the  mastery  of  the  sea.7     If  then  a  man 

6  The  event  took  place  in  the  year  b.  c.  430,  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  murder 
of  the  Persian  envoys.  It  is  related  by  Thucydides  (ii.  67),  whose  narrative  closely 
harmonises  with  that  of  our  author.  The  chief  difference  is  that  what  Thucydides 
ascribes  to  Sadocus,  the  son  of  Sitalces,  is  here  referred  to  Nymphodorus,  his  brother- 
in-law.  But  Sadocus  may  well  have  acted  under  the  influence  of  Nymphodorus  (sec 
Thucyd.  ii.  29,  and  with  respect  to  Aristeas,  cf.  i.  59-65,  and  ii.  67). 

7  These  arguments  are  quite  unanswerable,  and  seem  to  moderns  almost  too 
plain  to  be  enunciated,  but  their  force  was  not  felt  at  the  time  (vide  infra,  ix.8),  nor 
was  it  even,  as  appears  from  this  passage,  admitted  half  a  century  afterwards  (see 
Mr.  Grote's  remarks  on  this  chapter,  vol.  v.  p.  82,  note  2). 
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should  now  say  that  the  Athenians  were  the  saviours  of  Greece, 
he  would  not  exceed  the  truth.  For  they  truly  held  the  scales, 
and  whichever  side  they  espoused  must  have  carried  the  day. 
They  too  it  was  who,  when  they  had  determined  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  Greece,  roused  up  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
nation  which  had  not  gone  over  to  the  Medes,  and  so,  next  to 
the  gods,  they  repulsed  the  invader.  Even  the  terrihle  oracles 
which  reached  them  from  Delphi,  and  struck  fear  into  their 
hearts,  failed  to  persuade  them  to  fly  from  Greece.  They  had 
the  courage  to  remain  faithful  to  their  land,  and  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  foe. 

140.  When  the  Athenians,  anxious  to  consult  the  oracle, 
sent  their  messengers  to  Delphi,  hardly  had  the  envoys  com- 
pleted the  customary  rites  about  the  sacred  precinct,  and  taken 
their  seats  inside  the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  when  the  Pythoness, 
Aristonice  by  name,  thus  prophesied — 

"  Wretches,  why  sit  ye  here  ?     Fly,  fly  to  the  ends  of  creation, 
Quitting  your  homes,  and  the  crags  which  your  city  crowns  with  her 

circlet. 
Neither  the  head,  nor  the  body  is  firm  in  its  place,  nor  at  bottom 
Firm  the  feet,  nor  the  hands,  nor  resteth  the  middle  uninjur'd. 
All — all  ruined  and  lost.     Since  fire,  and  impetuous  Ares, 
Speeding  along  in  a  Syrian  chariot,8  hastes  to  destroy  her. 
Not  alone  shalt  thou  suffer  ;  full  many  the  towers  he  will  level, 
Many  the  shrines  of  the  gods  he  will  give  to  a  fiery  destruction. 
Even  now  they  stand  with  dark  sweat  horribly  dripping,9 
Trembling  and  quaking  for  fear,  and  lo  !  from  the  high  roofs  trickleth 
Black  blood,  sign  prophetic  of  hard  distresses  impending. 
Get  ye  away  from  the  temple,  and  brood  on  the  ills  that  await  ye  ! "  10 

141.  When  the  Athenian  messengers  heard  this  reply,  they 
were  filled  with  the  deepest  affliction  :  whereupon  Tim  on,  the 
son  of  Androbulus,  one  of  the  men  of  most  mark  among  the 
Delphians,  seeing  how  utterly  cast  down  they  were  at  the 
gloomy  prophecy,  advised  them  to  take  an  olive-branch,  and 

8  That  is,  Assyrian  (vide  supra,  ch.  63,  note  1).  Compare  JEschyl.  Pers.  86, 
where  the  expression  used  seems  taken  from  this  oracle.  Taking  "Syrian"  in  this 
sense,  we  may  say  that  the  expression  is  historically  correct ;  for  the  Persians,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a  mountain  region,  would  not  make  use  of  war-chariots  till  they 
learnt  to  employ  them  from  the  Assyrians  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  Xenophon 
has  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of  these  circumstances  (Cyrop.  n.  i.  §  5-1 ;  vi.  i. 
§26-7).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Assyrians  appear  by  the 
sculptures  to  have  employed  chariots,  like  the  Egyptians,  from  the  earliest  times. 
A  representation  of  a  Persian  chariot  has  been  already  given  (supra,  page  34). 

9  Compare  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  10;  Livy,  xxii.  1,  xxiii.  31,  xxvii.  4,  xxviii.  11 ;  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  480;  Ov.  Met.  xv.  192;  &c. 

10  The  last  expression  is  ambiguous,  and  may  mean,  "  offer  a  bold  heart  to  your 
ills  "  (as  Schweighaeuser,  Larcher,  and  Bahr  understand  it) ;  but  dv/xhs  has  rarely 
this  intensitive  sense. 

Vol  IV.— 1 
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entering  the  sanctuary  again,  consult  the  oracle  as  suppliants. 
The  Athenians  followed  this  advice,  and  going  in  once  more, 
said — "  0  King,  we  pray  thee  reverence  these  boughs  of  sup- 
plication which  we  bear  in  our  hands,  and  deliver  to  us  some- 
thing more  comforting  concerning  our  country.  Else  we  will 
not  leave  thy  sanctuary,  but  will  stay  here  till  we  die."  Upon 
this  the  priestess  gave  them  a  second  answer,  which  was  the 
following  : — 

"  Pallas  has  not  been  able  to  soften  the  lord  of  Olympus. 
Though  she  has  often  prayed  him,  and  urged  him  with  excellent  counsel. 
Yet  once  more  I  address  thee  in  words  than  adamant  firmer. 
When  the  foe  shall  have  taken  whatever  the  limit  of  Cecrops  l 
Holds  within  it,  and  all  which  divine  Cithaeron  shelters, 
Then  far-seeing  Jove  grants  this  to  the  prayers  of  Athene ; 
Safe  shall  the  wooden  wall  continue  for  thee  and  thy  children. 
Wait  not  the  tramp  of  the  horse,  nor  the  footmen  mightily  moving 
Over  the  land,  but  turn  your  back  to  the  foe,  and  retire  ye. 
Yet  shall  a  day  arrive  when  ye  shall  meet  him  in  battle. 
Holy  Salamis,  thou  shalt  destroy  the  offspring  of  women, 
When  men  scatter  the  seed,  or  when  they  gather  the  harvest." 

142.  This  answer  seemed,  as  indeed  it  was,  gentler  than  the 
former  one  ;  so  the  envoys  wrote  it  down,  and  went  back  with 
it  to  Athens.  When,  however,  upon  their  arrival,  they  pro- 
duced it  before  the  people,  and  inquiry  began  to  be  made  into 
its  true  meaning,  many  and  various  were  the  interpretations 
which  men  put  on  it  ;  two,  more  especially,  seemed  to  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  one  another.  Certain  of  the  old  men  were  of 
opinion  that  the  god  meant  to  tell  them  the  citadel  would 
escape  ;  for  this  was  anciently  defended  by  a  palisade  ;2  and 
they  supposed  that  barrier  to  be  the  "  wooden  wall "  of  the 
oracle.  Others  maintained  that  the  fleet  was  what  the  god 
pointed  at  ;  and  their  advice  was  that  nothing  should  be  thought 
of  except  the  ships,  which  had  best  be  at  once  got  ready.  Still 
such  as  said  the  "  wooden  wall "  meant  the  fleet,  were  per- 
plexed by  the  last  two  lines  of  the  oracle — 

"  Holy  Salamis,  thou  shalt  destroy  the  offspring  of  women, 
When  men  scatter  the  seed,  or  when  they  gather  the  harvest." 

1  By  the  "limit  of  Cecrops"  the  boundaries  of  Attica  are  intended.  Cithaeron, 
the  boundary  of  Attica  towards  Delphi,  occurs  naturally  to  the  prophetess. 

2  This  meaning  of  prjxhs  seems  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  a  "  thorn-hedge " 
which  is  adopted  by  some  historians  and  lexicographers  (Liddell  and  Scott  ad  voc. ; 
Thirlwall,  ii.  p.  295).  The  latter  is  a  most  unusual  defence,  whereas  the  former  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times  (Horn.  II.  vii.  441 ;  xii.  63).  And 
the  glosses,  pr)x°*,  <ppa.y/i6<:  (Gloss.  Herod.),  pax<£,  ^vXipcf  irspif$6\q>  ¥jtol  oravpuixaat. 
(Schol.  Aristid.)  authorise  this  meaning,  which  may  be  best  connected  with  the 
other  by  help  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  where  pa\hs  is  explained  as  6  <tko\o$ 
u  anavdcbSiis. 
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These  words  caused  great  disturbance  among  those  who  took 
the  wooden  wall  to  be  the  ships  ;  since  the  interpreters  under- 
stood them  to  mean,  that,  if  they  made  preparations  for  a  sea- 
fight,  they  would  suffer  a  defeat  off  Salamis. 

143.  Now  there  was  at  Athens  a  man  who  had  lately  made 
his  way  into  the  first  rank  of  citizens  ;3  his  true  name  was 
Themistocles,  but  he  was  known  more  generally  as  the  son  of 
Neocles.4  This  man  came  forward  and  said,  that  the  inter- 
preters had  not  explained  the  oracle  altogether  aright — "  for  if," 
he  argued,  "the  clause  in  question  had  really  respected  the 
Athenians,  it  would  not  have  been  expressed  so  mildly  ;  the 
phrase  used  would  have  been  c  Luckless  Salamis/  rather  than 
*  Holy  Salamis/  had  those  to  whom  the  island  belonged  been 
about  to  perish  in  its  neighbourhood.  Kightly  taken,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  god  threatened  the  enemy,  much  more  than  the 
Athenians."  He  therefore  counselled  his  countrymen  to  make 
ready  to  fight  on  board  their  ships,  since  they  were  the  wooden 
wall  in  which  the  god  told  them  to  trust.5  When  Themis- 
tocles had  thus  cleared  the  matter,  the  Athenians  embraced 
his  view,  preferring  it  to  that  of  the  interpreters.  The  advice 
of  these  last  had  been  against  engaging  in  a  sea-fight  ;  "  all  the 
Athenians  could  do/'  they  said,  "  was,  without  lifting  a  hand 
in  their  defence,  to  quit  Attica,  and  make  a  settlement  in  some 
other  country."6 

3  According  to  Plutarch  (Vit.  Them.  c.  1),  Themistocles,  though  not  absolutely 
of  low  origin,  owed  little  to  birth  and  parentage.  His  father,  Neocles,  did  not  be- 
long to  the  most  illustrious  class  of  citizens  {oh  twu  ayav  (ir«pavu>v  'A&r)vn<Ti),  and 
his  mother  was  a  Thracian  or  a  Halicarnassian  woman.  Themistocles  would  thus 
only  have  obtained  citizenship  through  the  enfranchisement  made  by  Clisthenes 
(supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  333),  and  would  have  had  many  prejudices  to  contend  against 
before  he  could  become  a  leading  statesman.  The  fortune  left  him  by  his  father 
was  said  to  have  been  three  talents,  or  about  720/.  (Crit.  Fr,  8). 

4  The  practice  of  addressing  persons  by  their  fathers'  names  was  common  in 
Greece.  ^Cl  irai  K\eiviov,  &  iral  'Upuvv/xov,  fi>  irai 'IttttovIkov,  &c,  are  usual  forms  in 
Plato,  especially  in  addresses  to  the  young. 

5  It  has  been  with  reason  suspected  that  the  ingenuity  of  Themistocles  was  less 
shown  in  expounding  these  oracles  than  in  contriving  them.  He  had  probably 
"  himself  prepared  the  crisis  which  he  now  stept  forward  to  decide "  (Thirlwall, 
vol.  ii.  p.  296).  The  oracle  would  be  open  to  influence  (supra,  v.  63 ;  vi.  66),  and 
Themistocles  would  not  be  likely  to  neglect  such  an  engine.  It  was  his  object  to 
overcome  the  natural  clinging  to  home  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  drive  them  by 
sheer  terror  to  their  ships.  Thence  the  threats  of  the  oracles.  His  "keen  eye" 
may  also  well  have  "caught  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  were  to  hallow 
the  shores  of  Salamis  ;"  i.  e.  he  saw  the  importance  of  the  position,  and  determined 
that  there  the  great  battle  must  and  should  take  place.  Does  Mr.  Grote  intend  by 
his  silence  to  oppose  this  view,  which  met  with  acceptance  even  amdng  the  ancients 
(sec  Pint.  Them.  c.  10)? 

6  This  plan  appears  to  have  been  seriously  entertained ;  and  Siris  in  Italy  was 
even  fixed  upon  as  the  best  locality  (infra,  viii.  62).  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
had  been  adopted  with  success  by  the  Phocaeans  and  Teians  (supra,  i.  165-8)? 
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144.  Theinistocles  had  before  this  given  a  counsel  which 
prevailed  very  seasonably.  The  Athenians,  having  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  their  treasury,  the  produce  of  the  mines  at  Lau- 
reium,7  were  about  to  share  it  among  the  fuA-grown  citizens, 
who  would  have  received  ten  drachmas  apiece/  when  Themis- 
tocles  persuaded  them  to  forbear  the  distribution,  and  build 
with  the  money  two  hundred  ships,9  to  help  them  in  their  war 
against  the  Eginetans.  It  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  Egine- 
tan  war  which  was  at  this  time  the  saving  of  Greece,  for  hereby 
were  the  Athenians  forced  to  become  a  maritime  power.  The 
new  ships  were  not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  built,  but  became  a  help  to  Greece  in  her  hour  of  need. 
And  the  Athenians  had  not  only  these  vessels  ready  before  the 
war,  but  they  likewise  set  to  work  to  build  more  ;  while  they 
determined,  in  a  council  which  was  held  after  the  debate  upon 
the  oracle,  that,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  god,  they  would 

7  Laureium  or  Laurion  was  the  name  of  the  mountainous  country  immediately 
above  Cape  Colonna  (Sunium),  reaching  northwards  to  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus. 
Zegrana,  a  small  place  in  this  district,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  word  (Aavpiov, 
pronounced  Lavrion,  Aaypiov,  Legrana).  The  silver-mines,  with  which  the  whole 
tract  abounded,  had  been  worked  from  time  immemorial  (Xen.  de  Vect.  iv.  §  2). 
The  wealth  of  Pisistratus  seems  to  have  been  in  great  part  derived  from  them 
(supra,  i.  64),  as  was  afterwards  that  of  Nicias  and  Hipponicus  (Xen.  de  Vect.  iv.  § 
14 ;  comp.  Memorab.  Socr.  n.  v.  §  2).  They  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state  ;  but  private  individuals,  even  foreigners  (ib.  §  12),  were  allowed  to  work  them 
on  payment  to  the  state  of  one  twenty -fourth  of  the  produce  (Suidas,  ad  voc 
aypdcpov  /xerdWov  Sikt).  Compare  Hyperid.  Orat.  pro  Euxenipp.  Col.  43).  During 
the  Peloponnesian  war  they  continued  to  be  of  importance  (Thucyd.  vi.  91);  but  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon  the  proceeds  had  fallen  off  (Mem.  Socr.  in.  vi.  §  12),  though 
he  is  far  from  thinking  them  exhausted  (Vect.  iv.  §  3,  26).  However  they  seem 
gradually  to  have  declined,  and,  after  an  attempt  to  work  the  old  scoriae,  which  did 
not  answer  long  (Strab.  ix.  p.  580),  they  were  finally  abandoned  by  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus (ib.  compare  Pausan.  i.  i.  §  1).  Numerous  traces  still  remain  of  the  old 
scoriae  and  pits  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  66). 

b  If  the  number  of  citizens  at  this  time  was,  according  to  the  estimate  already 
made,  30,000  (supra,  v.  97),  the  entire  sum  which  they  were  about  to  have  shared 
among  them  must  have  been  50  talents,  or  rather  more  than  12,000^.  We  cannot 
however  conclude  from  this,  as  Boeckh  does  (Public  Economy  of  Athens,  App.  to 
vol.  ii.  pp.  462-3,  E.  T.),  that  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  mines  were  of  this  amount, 
for  the  fifty  talents  may  have  been  the  produce  of  an  accumulation. 

9  This  is  what  Herodotus  says,  but  perhaps  not  what  he  meant  to  say.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  real  determination  was  to  raise  their  navy  to  the  number 
of  200  vessels.  This  was  the  number  actually  employed  both  at  Artemisium  (infra, 
viii.  1  and  14)  and  at  Salamis  (ib.  44  and  46).  Accordingly  Plutarch  (Them.  c.  4), 
Polyaenus  (r.  xxx.  §  5),  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Them.  c.  ii.)  report,  that  one  hundred 
ships  only  were  voted,  implying  that  the  Athenians  already  possessed  at  the  time  of 
the  vote  one  hundred  triremes.  This  is  possible,  though  a  few  years  earlier  (b.  c. 
491)  they  had  but  fifty  (supra,  vi.  89).  Again,  it  is  evident  that  fifty  talents  would 
have  been  too  little  for  the  purpose  indicated,  even  if  we  limit  the  new  ships  to  one 
hundred  (Boeckh,  ii.  p.  464).  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  vote  assigned 
over  the  produce  of  the  mines  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the  fact  that  Themistoclea 
gave  the  advice,  compare  Thucyd.  i.  14. 
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embark  their  whole  force  aboard  their  ships,  and  with  such 
Greeks  as  chose  to  join  them,  give  battle  to  the  barbarian  in- 
vader. Such,  then,  were  the  oracles  which  had  been  received 
by  the  Athenians. 

145.  The  Greeks  who  were  well  affected  to  the  Grecian 
cause,  having  assembled  in  one  place,  and  there  consulted 
together,  and  interchanged  pledges  with  each  other,  agreed  that, 
before  any  other  step  was  taken,  the  feuds  and  enmities  which 
existed  between  the  different  nations  should  first  of  all  be  ap- 
peased. Many  such  there  were  ;  but  one  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  rest,  namely,  the  war  which  was  still  going 
on  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Eginetans.10  When  this 
business  was  concluded,  understanding  that  Xerxes  had  reached 
Sardis  with  his  army,  they  resolved  to  despatch  spies  into  Asia 
to  take  note  of  the  king's  affairs.  At  the  same  time  they  de- 
termined to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Argives,  and  conclude  a 
league  with  them  against  the  Persians  ;  while  they  likewise  de- 
spatched messengers  to  Gelo,  the  son  of  Deinomenes,  in  Sicily, 
to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  to  those  of  Crete,  exhorting  them 
to  send  help  to  Greece.  Their  wish  was  to  unite,  if  possible, 
the  entire  Greek  name  in  one,  and  so  to  bring  all  to  join  in  the 
same  plan  of  defence,  inasmuch  as  the  approaching  dangers 
threatened  all  alike.  Now  the  power  of  Gelo  was  said  to  be 
very  great,  far  greater  than  that  of  any  single  Grecian  people. 

146.  So  when  these  resolutions  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
the  quarrels  between  the  states  made  up,  first  of  all  they  sent 
into  Asia  three  men  as  spies.  These  men  reached  Sardis,  and 
took  note  of  the  king's  forces,  but,  being  discovered,  were  ex- 
amined by  order  of  the  generals  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and,  having  been  condemned  to  suffer  death,  were  led  out  to 
execution.  Xerxes,  however,  when  the  news  reached  him,  dis- 
approving the  sentence  of  the  generals,  sent  some  of  his  body- 
guard with  instructions,  if  they  found  the  spies  still  alive,  to 
bring  them  into  his  presence.  The  messengers  found  the  spies 
alive,  and  brought  them  before  the  king,  who,  when  he  heard 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come,  gave  orders  to  his  guards 
to  take  them  round  the  camp,  and  show  them  all  the  footmen 
and  all  the  horse,  letting  them  gaze  at  everything  to  their 
heart's  content  ;  then,  when  they  were  satisfied,  to  send  them 
away  unharmed  to  whatever  country  they  desired. 

147.  For  these  orders  Xerxes  gave  afterwards  the  following 

10  Supra,  v.  81,  89 ;  vi.  87-93.     The  council  appears  to  have  assembled  at  the 
Isthmus  (infra,  ch.  172). 
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reasons.  "  Had  the  spies  been  put  to  death,"  he  said,  "  the 
Greeks  would  have  continued  ignorant  of  the  vastness  of  his 
army,  which  surpassed  the  common  report  of  it  ;  while  he 
would  have  done  them  a  very  small  injury  by  killing  three  ol 
their  men.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  return  of  the  spies  to 
Greece,  his  power  would  become  known  ;  and  the  Greeks,"  he 
expected,  "  would  make  surrender  of  their  freedom  before  he 
began  his  march,  by  which  means  his  troops  would  be  saved  all 
the  trouble  of  an  expedition."  This  reasoning  was  like  to  that 
which  he  used  upon  another  occasion.  While  he  was  staying 
at  Abydos,  he  saw  some  corn-ships,  which  were  passing  through 
the  Hellespont  from  the  Euxine,1  on  their  way  to  Egina  and  the 
Peloponnese.  His  attendants,  hearing  that  they  were  the 
enemy's,  were  ready  to  capture  them,  and  looked  to  see  when 
Xerxes  would  give  the  signal.  He,  however,  merely  asked, 
"  Whither  the  ships  were  bound  ?"  and  when  they  answered, 
"  For  thy  foes,  master,  with  corn  on  board," — "  We  too  are 
bound  thither,"  he  rejoined,  "  laden,  among  other  things,  with 
corn.     What  harm  is  it,  if  they  carry  our  provisions  for  us  ?"2 

So  the  spies,  when  they  had  seen  everything,  were  dismissed, 
and  came  back  to  Europe. 

148.  The  Greeks  who  had  banded  themselves  together 
against  the  Persian  king,  after  despatching  the  spies  into  Asia, 
sent  next  ambassadors  to  Argos.  The  account  which  the  Ar- 
gives  give  of  their  own  proceedings  is  the  following.  They  say 
that  they  had  information  from  the  very  first  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  the  barbarians  were  making  against  Greece.  So, 
as  they  expected  that  the  Greeks  would  come  upon  them  for  aid 
against  the  assailant,  they  sent  envoys  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of 
the  god,  what  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  do  in  the  matter. 
They  had  lost,  not  long  before,  six  thousand  citizens,  who  had 
been  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Cleomenes  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas  ;3  which  was  the  reason  why  they  now  sent  to 

1  The  corn-growing  countries  upon  the  Black  Sea,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times, 
supplied  the  commercial  nations  with  their  chief  article  of  food.  The  importance 
of  this  trade  to  Athens  has  been  well  stated  by  Boeckh  (Pol.  Ecom.  of  Athens,  vol. 
i.  pp.  107-8).  We  see  here  that  other  Greek  states  were  engaged  in  it.  Connect 
with  this  subject  the  following  passages,  iv.  17  (2/cv&ai  apoTripes,  di  ovk  im  <titt)<tzi 
(nreipovai  rbv  <r7rou,  a\\'  in\  irpTjcrsi),  v.  5  and  26. 

2  That  Xerxes  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  magnanimity  is  plain  from  these 
anecdotes  as  well  as  from  his  conduct  towards  the  heralds  Sperthias  and  Bulis 
(supra,  ch.  136). 

3  We  have  here  an  estimate  of  the  Argive  loss  in  the  battle  and  massacre  of 
which  an  account  was  given  above  (see  vi.  78-80).  If,  as  is  probable,  the  number 
of  citizens  was  not  greater  than  at  Sparta  (about  10,000),  the  blow  was  certainly 
tremendous.     We  have  already  seen  to  what  unusual  steps  it  led  (ibid.  83,  note  x). 
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Delphi.  When  the  Pythoness  heard  their  question,  she  re- 
plied— 

cl  Hated  of  all  thy  neighbours,  beloved  of  the  blessed  Immortals, 
Sit  thou  still,  with  thy  lance  drawn  inward,  patiently  watching  ; 
Warily  guard  thine  head,  and  the  head  will  take  care  of  the  body." 

This  prophecy  had  been  given  them  some  time  before  the  envoys 
came  ;  but  still,  when  they  afterwards  arrived,  it  was  permitted 
them  to  enter  the  council-house,  and  there  deliver  their  mes- 
sage. And  this  answer  was  returned  to  their  demands — "  Ar- 
gos  is  ready  to  do  as  ye  require,  if  the  Lacedaamonians  will 
first  make  a  truce  for  thirty  years,4  and  will  further  divide  with 
Argos  the  leadership  of  the  allied  army.  Although  in  strict 
right  the  whole  command  should  be  hers,5  she  will  be  content  to 
have  the  leadership  divided  equally/' 

149.  Such,  they  say,  was  the  reply  made  by  the  council,  in 
spite  of  the  oracle  which  forbade  them  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  the  Greeks.  For,  while  not  without  fear  of  disobeying  the 
oracle,  they  were  greatly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thirty  years' 
truce,  to  give  time  for  their  sons  to  grow  to  man's  estate.  They 
reflected,  that  if  no  such  truce  were  concluded,  and  it  should  be 
their  lot  to  suffer  a  second  calamity  at  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, it  was  likely  they  would  fall  hopelessly  under  the  power 
of  Sparta.  But  to  the  demands  of  the  Argive  council  the  Lace- 
demonian envoys  made  answer — "  They  would  bring  before 
the  people  the  question  of  concluding  a  truce.0  With  regard  to 
the  leadership,  they  had  received  orders  what  to  say,  and  the  re- 
ply was,  that  Sparta  had  two  kings,  Argos  but  one — it  was  not 

Perhaps  the  last  line  of  the  oracle  refers  to  the  expediency  of  preserving  what  re- 
mained of  the  Doric  blood,  the  topmost  rank  in  the  state. 

4  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  position  of  the  two  nations  was  so  far  changed 
that  Sparta  pressed  and  Argos  refused  such  a  truce  (Thucyd.  v.  14,  76,  82). 

5  Argos  never  forgot  her  claim  or  relinquished  her  hopes  of  the  hegemony. 
The  claim  rested  in  part  on  the  fact  that  Argos  was  the  seat  of  government  under 
the  Achaean  kings,  in  part  on  the  supposed  choice  of  Argolis  for  his  kingdom  by 
Temenus,  the  eldest  of  the  Heraclidce  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  33;  and  supra, 
vol.  iii.  p.  270).  The  hope  determined  the  policy  of  Argos  at  all  periods  of  her 
history.  It  induced  her  to  stand  aloof  from  great  struggles — from  the  Peloponnesian 
as  well  as  from  this — in  order  to  nurse  her  strength.  And  it  caused  her  in  critical 
times  to  incline  always  towards  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Sparta,  as  with  the 
Messenians  in  their  eai-ly  wars  (Pausan.  iv.  10-11 ;  15,  §  1,  4)  ;with  Athens  in  d.  c. 
461  (Thucyd.  i.  102),  and  again  in  b.  c.  420  (ib.  v.  44-7);  with  the  Corinthians  in 
B.  C  421  (ib.  v.  27-8.  Note  the  words  'ApyeToi  iKiriaavTfs  Trjs  U(\oirovvi](Xov 
7)yh(T€(T^ai),  and  with  the  Thebans  in  b.  c.  369  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.  68). 

6  Miiller  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  91,  note  *)  has  carefully  collected  the  passages  which 
prove  that  questions  of  peace  and  war  were  always  decided  by  the  iKKX-qaia  at 
Sparta.  They  are,  besides  the  present,  Thucyd.  i.  67,  72;  v.  77;  vi.  88;  Xen 
Hell.  in.  ii.  §"23 ;  iv.  vi.  §  3 ;  v.  ii.  §  23 ;  vi.  iv.  §  2 ;  Plut.  Ages.  c.  6. 
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possible  that  either  of  the  two  Spartans  should  be  stripped  of  his 
dignity — but  they  did  not  oppose  the  Argive  king  having  one  vote 
like  each  of  them."  The  Argives  say,  that  they  could  not  brook 
this  arrogance  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  and  rather  than  yield  one 
jot  to  it,  they  preferred  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  barbarians. 
So  they  told  the  envoys  to  begone,  before  sunset,  from  their  ter- 
ritory, or  they  should  be  treated  as  enemies. 

150.  Such  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  these  matters  by 
the  Argives  themselves.  There  is  another  story,  which  is  told 
generally  through  Greece,  of  a  different  tenor.  Xerxes,  it  is 
said,  before  he  set  forth  on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  sent 
a  herald  to  Argos,  who  on  his  arrival  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Men  of  Argos,  King  Xerxes  speaks  thus  to  you.  We  Per- 
sians deem  that  the  Perses  from  whom  we  descend  was  the 
child  of  Perseus  the  son  of  Danae,  and  of  Andromeda  the 
daughter  of  Cepheus.7  Hereby  it  would  seem  that  we  come  of 
your  stock  and  lineage.  So  then  it  neither  befits  us  to  make 
war  upon  those  from  whom  we  spring ;  nor  can  it  be  right  for 
you  to  fight,  on  behalf  of  others,  against  us.  Your  place  is  to 
keep  quiet  and  hold  yourselves  aloof.  Only  let  matters  proceed 
as  I  wish,  and  there  is  no  people  whom  I  shall  have  in  higher 
esteem  than  you." 

This  address,  says  the  story,  was  highly  valued  by  the  Ar- 
gives, who  therefore  at  the  first  neither  gave  a  promise  to  the 
Greeks  nor  yet  put  forward  a  demand.  Afterwards,  however, 
when  the  Greeks  called  upon  them  to  give  their  aid,  they  made 
the  claim  which  has  been  mentioned,  because  they  knew  well 
that  the  Lacedasmonians  would  never  yield  it,  and  so  they 
would  have  a  pretext  for  taking  no  part  in  the  war. 

151.  Some  of  the  Greeks  say  that  this  account  agrees  re- 
markably with  what  happened  many  years  afterwards.  Callias, 
the  son  of  Hipponicus,  and  certain  others  with  him,  had  gone 
up  to  Susa,  the  city  of  Memnon,8  as  ambassadors  of  the  Athe- 
nians, upon  a  business  quite  distinct  from  this.9  While  they 
were  there,  it  happened  that  the  Argives  likewise  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Susa,10  to  ask  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  "  if  the 

7  Vide  supra,  ch.  61,  note  3,  and  compare  vi.  54. 

8  Supra,  ii.  106,  and  v.  53-4. 

9  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  30,  E.  T.)  is  of  opinion  that  this  embassy  was 
sent  from  Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or  at  any  rate,  between 
that  date  and  b.  c.  425,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Artaxerxes.  Bahr  (ad  loc.) 
adopts  his  view.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  impugning  the  ac- 
count given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  3-4),  that  Callias  was  sent  up  to  Susa  after  the  victo- 
ries at  Cyprus  (b.  c.  449),  and  negotiated  the  so-called  "  peace  of  Cimon."  (See 
Mr.  Grote's  remarks,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  452-7.) 

10  An  Argive  ambassador,  not  however  accredited  by  his  government,  was  on 
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friendship  which  they  had  formed  with  his  father  still  continued, 
or  if  he  looked  upon  them  as  his  enemies  ?" — to  which  King 
Artaxerxes  replied,  "  Most  certainly  it  continues  ;  and  there  is 
no  city  which  I  reckon  more  my  friend  than  Argos." 

152.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  positively  say  whether 
Xerxes  did  send  the  herald  to  Argos  or  not ;  nor  whether  Argive 
ambassadors  at  Susa  did  really  put  this  question  to  Artaxerxes 
about  the  friendship  between  them  and  him  ;  neither  do  I  deliver 
any  opinion  hereupon  other  than  that  of  the  Argives  them- 
selves. This,  however,  I  know — that  if  every  nation  were  to  bring 
all  its  evil  deeds  to  a  given  place,  in  order  to  make  an  exchange 
with  some  other  nation,  when  they  had  all  looked  carefully  at 
their  neighbours'  faults,  they  would  be  truly  glad  to  carry  their 
own  back  again.  So,  after  all,  the  conduct  of  the  Argives  was 
not  perhaps  more  disgraceful  than  that  of  others.  For  myself, 
my  duty  is  to  report  all  that  is  said,  but  I  am  not  obliged  to 
believe  it  all  alike — a  remark  which  may  be  understood  to  apply 
to  my  whole  History.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
Argives  first  iuvited  the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  because  of 
their  ill  success  in  the  war  with  Lacedeemon,  since  they  preferred 
anything  to  the  smart  of  their  actual  sufferings.  Thus  much 
concerning  the  Argives.1 

153.  Other  ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Syagrus  from 
Lacedaemon,  were  sent  by  the  allies  into  Sicily,  with  instruc- 
tions to  confer  with  Gelo. 

The  ancestor  of  this  Gelo,  who  first  settled  at  Gela,  was  a 
native  of  the  isle  of  Telos,  which  lies  off  Triopium.2  When 
Gela  was  colonised  by  Antiphemus  and  the  Lindians  of  Rhodes,3 

his  way  to  Susa  in  the  year  b.  c.  430,  and  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  Nicolaus  and 
Aneristus  (Thuc.  ii.  67,  and  compare  supra,  ch.  137.) 

1  The  comments  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  on  this  passage  (De  Malign.  Herod,  ii. 
p.  863)  are  particularly  unfair.  Herodotus  had  evidently  formed,  and  probably  on 
good  grounds,  an  opinion  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  Argives  (vide  infra,  viii. 
73).  This  opinion  he  is  partly  afraid,  partly  unwilling,  to  make  too  apparent.  The 
only  faults  of  which  he  can  fairly  be  accused  are  timidity  and  over-tenderness  to- 
wards a  guilty  nation. 

2  Telos,  still  known  by  its  old  name,  but  more  commonly  called  Piscopi,  lies  due 
south  of  the  Triopian  promontory  (near  Cape  Crio,  supra,  i.  174),  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles.  It  is  very  incorrectly  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  713),  who 
however  marks  its  position  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  placing  it  between  Chalcia 
(Karki)  and  Nisyros  (Nisyro).  It  belonged  to  the  islands  called  the  Sporades  (ibid.), 
not,  as  Stephen  says  (ad  voc),  to  the  Cyclades. 

3  Gela,  like  most  of  the  Sicilian  towns  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'AKpayavres),  derived 
its  name  from  the  stream  on  whose  banks  it  was  built.  That  stream  (the  modern 
Fiume  di  Terra  Nuova)  is  said  to  have  got  its  name  from  the  white  frosts  which  it 
created  along  its  banks  (ibid,  ad  voc.  TeAa),  the  Sicilian  and  Oscan  gela  representing 
the  Latin  gelu.  The  colonisation  of  Gela  is  declared  by  Thucydides  to  have  taken 
place  forty-five  years  after  that  of  Syracuse,  or  about  b.  c.  690.     According  to  him 
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he  likewise  took  part  in  the  expedition.  In  course  of  time  his 
descendants  became  the  high-priests  of  the  gods  who  dwell  be- 
low—an office  which  they  held  continually,  from  the  time  that 
Telines,  one  of  Grelo's  ancestors,  obtained  it  in  the  way  which 
I  will  now  mention.  Certain  citizens  of  Gela,  worsted  in  a  se- 
dition, had  found  a  refuge  at  Mactorium,  a  town  situated  on  the 
heights  above  Gela.4  Telines  reinstated  these  men,  without  any 
human  help,  solely  by  means  of  the  sacred  rites  of  these  deities. 
From  whom  he  received  them,  or  how  he  himself  acquired  them, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  relying  on  their  power  he 
brought  the  exiles  back.  For  this  his  reward  was  to  be,  the 
office  of  high-priest  of  those  gods  for  himself  and  his  seed  for 
ever.  It  surprises  me  especially  that  such  a  feat  should  have 
been  performed  by  Telines  ;  for  I  have  always  looked  upon 
acts  of  this  nature  as  beyond  the  abilities  of  common  men,  and 
only  to  be  achieved  by  such  as  are  of  a  bold  and  manly  spirit  ; 
whereas  Telines  is  said  by  those  who  dwell  about  Sicily  to  have 
been  a  soft-hearted  and  womanish  person.  He  however  ob- 
tained this  office  in  the  manner  above  described. 

154.  Afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Oleander  the  son  of  Pan- 
tares/  who  was  slain  by  Sabyllus,  a  citizen  of  Gela,  after  he 
had  held  the  tyranny  for  seven  years,  Hippocrates,  Oleander's 
brother,  mounted  the  throne.  During  his  reign,  Gelo,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  high-priest  Telines,  served  with  many  others — 
of  whom  iEnesidemus,  son  of  Patai'cus,6  was  one — in  the  king's 
body-guard.  Within  a  little  time  his  merit  caused  him  to  be 
raised  to  the  command  of  all  the  horse.  For  when  Hippocrates 
laid  siege   to  Callipolis,7  and  afterwards   to  Naxos,8   to   Zan- 

the  colony  consisted  of  Cretans  as  well  as  Rhodians  (vi.  4 ;  compare  Artcmon,  Fr. 
5).  Still  the  Rhodians  preponderated,  and  the  settlement  was  at  first  called  Lindii 
(ib.  compare  Pausan.  vin.  xlvi.  §  2;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii.  16;  Athenaeus,  vii.  p. 
297,  f. ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TeAa;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc.  eand.).  Some  authors 
made  Dinomenes — beyond  a  doubt  the  ancestor  of  Gelo  who  is  here  spoken  of*  (cf. 
Schol.  ad  Pind.) — actual  founder  of  the  city  (see  Etym.  Magn.). 

4  The  only  other  notice  of  Mactorium  is  that  in  Stephen,  where  we  find  that  it 
was  mentioned  by  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  an  eye-witness  of  the  Athenian  defeat,  b.  c. 
415.  Its  exact  site  cannot  be  fixed.  Terra-Nuova  seems  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Gela,  though  the  ancient  remains  found  there  are  very  trifling  (Smyth's  Sicily,  ch.  v. 
pp.  196-7). 

5  Oleander  was  the  first  tyrant.  Before  his  time  the  government,  as  in  other 
Doric  states,  had  been  an  oligarchy  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  10).  Oleander  probably  mounted 
the  throne  in  b.  c.  505  (Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  10  ;  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  85, 
note  6.) 

6  iEnesidemus  was  the  father  of  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  not  long  after- 
wards (infra,  ch.  165 ;  comp.  Pind.  01.  iii.  9,  Dissen).  He  was  descended  from 
Telemachus,  the  destroyer  of  Phalaris,  and  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Ern- 
menidse  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  iii.  38 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Pyth.  vi.  4). 

7  Callipolis  was  a  Naxian  settlement,  and  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  Naxos 
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cle,9  to  Leontini,1  and  moreover  to  Syracuse,  and  many  cities  of  the 
barbarians,  Gelo  in  every  war  distinguished  himself  above  all  the 
combatants.  Of  the  various  cities  above  named,  there  was  none 
but  Syracuse  which  was  not  reduced  to  slavery.  The  Syracusans 
were  saved  from  this  fate,  after  they  had  suffered  defeat  on  the 
river  Elorus,2  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans,  who  made 
peace  between  them  and  Hippocrates,  on  condition  of  their  ce- 
ding Camarina  3  to  him  ;  for  that  city  anciently  belonged  to 
Syracuse. 

155.  When,  however,  Hippocrates,  after  a  reign  of  the  same 
length  as  that  of  Oleander  his  brother,  perished  near  the  city 
Hybla,4  as  he  was  warring  with  the  native  Sicilians,  then  Gelo, 
pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  two  sons  of  Hippocrates, 

(Seym.  Ch.  1.  285  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  394).  Its  exact  site  is  not  known,  but  cannot 
have  been  far  from  Mascali.  Already  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
city. 

8  Naxos,  according  to  Thucydides  (vi.  3),  the  first  of  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Sicily,  was  founded  about  the  year  n.  c.  735  (see  Clinton).  It  was  a  colony  from 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  Dionysius  the  tyrant  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  the  very  name 
had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  seems  to  have  quite  mistaken  as  to  its 
site  (vi.  p.  385).  It  lay  on  the  east  coast,  a  little  south  of  Tauromenium  (Taormina), 
with  which  it  was  sometimes  confounded  (Pliu.  H.  N.  iii.  8).  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  9), 
however,  and  other  writers,  distinguish  the  two.  Naxos  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  small  promontory  immediately  north  of  the  river  Alcantara,  which  is  the 
Acesines  of  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  and  the  Asines  of  Pliny  (1.  s.  c).  A  broad  stream 
of  lava  has  overspread  the  site  since  the  destruction  of  the  city  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p. 
130). 

9  Supra,  vi.  23. 

1  Leontini  was  founded  from  Naxos,  six  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Chalci- 
deans  in  Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi.  4).  It  lay  some  distance  up  the  Terias,  which  seems  to 
be  the  river  by  which  the  superfluous  waters  of  Lake  Biviere  are  carried  to  the  sea 
(Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  9 ;  comp.  Thucyd.  vi.  50).  The  name  remains  in  the  modern  Len- 
ti7ii,  which  however,  since  the  earthquake  of  1693,  has  been  moved  from  the  ancient 
site.  Ruins  still  cover  the  "cleft  hill"  (compare  the  description  of  Polybius,  vii.  6) 
on  which  the  town  originally  stood.  Remains  of  antiquity  are  here  occasionally 
discovered  (Smyth,  p,  157). 

2  The  river  Elorus,  or  Helorus,  gave  its  name  to  the  principal  town  of  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Sicily  (Apollod.  Fr.  47),  to  which  led  the  Via  Elorina  of  Thucydides 
(vi.  70  ;  vii.  80).  It  is  now  the  Abysso  (Smyth,  p.  178).  Pindar  alludes  to  the  bat- 
tle here  mentioned  (Nem.  ix.  40). 

8  Camarina  was  founded  from  Syracuse  about  the  year  b.  c.  599  (Clinton).  It 
lay  on  the  south  coast,  between  Gela  and  Cape  Pachynus  (Passaro),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hipparis  (comp.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  9  ;  Virg.  iEn.  iii.  699-701  ;  Pind.  01.  v.  12 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  8).  This  appears  to  be  the  stream  which  reaches  the  sea  between 
Scoglietti  and  Santa  Croee.  The  marsh  still  exists  which  Pindar  and  Servius  (ad  JEn.) 
mention,  but  there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  (Smyth,  195),  which 
had  gone  to  decay  as  early  as  Strabo's  time  (vi.  p.  392). 

The  event  in  the  history  of  Camarina  to  which  Herodotus  here  alludes  is  related 
at  gTeatcr  length  by  Thucydides  (vi.  5  ;  see  also  Philist.  Fr.  17). 

*  There  were  three  cities  of  this  name  in  Sicily  (Steph.  Byz.).  The  most  famous, 
called  also  Megara  HyblaBa,  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus  as  Megara  (see 
the  next  chapter).  The  two  others  were  native  Sicel  towns  in  the  interior.  The 
Hybla  here  intended  is  probably  that  which  lay  on  the  route  from  Agrigentun?  to 
Syracuse  (Antonin.  Itin.  p.  6). 
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Eucleides  and  Oleander,  defeated  the  citizens  who  were  seeking 
to  recover  their  freedom,  and  having  so  done,  set  aside  the  chil- 
dren, and  himself  took  the  kingly  power.  After  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  Gelo  likewise  became  master  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  Syracusan  landholders,5  as  they  were 
called,  had  been  driven  from  their  city  by  the  common  people 
assisted  by  their  own  slaves,  the  Cyllyrians,6  and  had  fled  to 
Casmenaa.7  Gelo  brought  them  back  to  Syracuse,  and  so  got 
possession  of  the  town  ;  for  the  people  surrendered  themselves, 
and  gave  up  their  city  on  his  approach. 

156.  Being  now  master  of  Syracuse,  Gelo  cared  less  to  gov- 
ern Gela,  which  he  therefore  entrusted  to  his  brother  Hiero, 
while  he  strengthened  the  defences  of  his  new  city,  which  in- 
deed was  now  all  in  all  to  him.  And  Syracuse  sprang  up  rapid- 
ly to  power  and  became  a  flourishing  place.  For  Gelo  razed 
Camarina  to  the  ground,8  and  brought  all  the  inhabitants  to 
Syracuse,  and  made  them  citizens;  he  also  brought  thither 
more  than  half  the  citizens  of  Gela,  and  gave  them  the  same 
rights  as  the  Camarinseans.  So  likewise  with  the  Megareans  of 
Sicily  9 — after  besieging  their  town  and  forcing  them  to  surren- 
der, he  took  the  rich  men,  who  having  made  the  war,  looked  now 
for  nothing  less  than  death  at  his  hands,  and  carrying  them  to 

5  In  Syracuse  as  in  Samos  (Thucyd.  viii.  21),  the  highest  rank  of  citizens  seems 
to  have  borne  this  title  (Marm.  Par.  36),  property  in  land  being  perhaps  con- 
fined to  them.     At  Athens  the  Geomori  were  a  middle  class  (supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  313). 

6  Other  writers  call  these  slaves  Callicyrians,  or  Cillicyrians  (Phot.  Suid.  Phavor. 
ad  voc  ;  Plutarch,  Prov.  10 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  p.  295,  &c).  They  were  un- 
doubtedly native  Sicels,  and  their  name  must  have  belonged  to  the  Sicel  language. 
It  is  customary  to  compare  them  to  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Helots  in  Lace- 
dasmon  (Phot,  ad  voc.  KtWiKvpioi ;  Suidas,  &c).  On  the  constitution  of  Syracuse 
at  this  time,  see  Midler's  Dorians  (ii.  p.  61,  E.  T.). 

7  Casmenae  was  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  b.  c.  644 
Thucyd.  vi.  5 ;  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  200).  There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its 
site,  since  it  is  omitted  by  all  the  geographers. 

fi  The  first  destruction  of  Camarina  took  place  within  46  years  of  its  foundation, 
b.  c.  553  (Seym.  Oh.  294-6 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  v.  8).  It  had  revolted  from 
Syracuse,  and  on  being  reduced  was  razed  to  the  ground  (Thucyd.  vi.  5).  On  the 
cession  of  the  site  to  the  Geloans  (supra,  ch.  154),  Hippocrates  rebuilt  the  town 
(Thucyd.  1.  s.  c.  Philist.  Fr.  17),  which  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  Gelo,  about 
b.  c.  484.  The  date  and  circumstances  of  its  later  re-establishment  are  uncertain 
(compare  Thucyd.  vi.  5,  with  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  76 ;  and  see  the  Scholiast  on  Pind.  01.  v. 
16,  Dissen.).  They  fall,  however,  into  the  time  of  Pindar,  who  speaks  of  Camarina 
as  newly  founded  {vzolkov  e5pav). 

9  Megara  Hyblsea  was  founded  by  Megarians  from  Thapsus,  245  years  before  the 
event  here  commemorated,  probably  about  b.  c.  728  (Thucyd.  vi.  4;  see  Clinton, 
vol.  i.  p.  166  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  264).  It  lay  on  the  east  coast,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syra- 
cuse (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  9  ;  Thucyd.  vi.  94  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  385).  The  exact  site  seems  to 
be  the  plain  west  of  Agosta,  which  is  covered  with  ruins  (Smyth,  p.  161 ;  comp.  Kie- 
pert,  Blatt.  xxiv.  where  the  mistake  of  Cramer  and  others  is  remedied).  Megara 
partially  recovered  from  the  loss  of  its  inhabitants  at  this  period,  but  it  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  Strabo's  time  (1.  s.  c). 
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Syracuse,  established  them,  there  as  citizens  ;  while  the  common 
people,  who,  as  they  had  not  taken  any  share  in  the  struggle, 
felt  secure  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  them,  he  carried  like- 
wise to  Syracuse,  where  he  sold  them  all  as  slaves  to  be  conveyed 
abroad.  He  did  the  like  also  by  the  Eubceans  of  Sicily,10  making 
the  same  difference.  His  conduct  towards  both  nations  arose  from 
his  belief,  that  a  "people"  was  a  most  unpleasant  companion.1 
In  this  way  Gelo  became  a  great  king.2 

157.  When  the  Greek  envoys  reached  Syracuse,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience,  they  spoke  as  follows — 

"  We  have  been  sent  hither  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  with  their  respective  allies,  to  ask  thee  to  join  us 
against  the  barbarian.  Doubtless  thou  hast  heard  of  his  inva- 
sion, and  art  aware  that  a  Persian  is  about  to  throw  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  bringing  with  him  out  of  Asia  all  the 
forces  of  the  East,  to  carry  war  into  Greece, — professing  indeed 
that  he  only  seeks  to  attack  Athens,  but  really  bent  on  bringing 
all  the  Greeks  into  subjection.  Do  thou  therefore,  we  beseech 
thee,  aid  those  who  would  maintain  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and 
thyself  assist  to  free  her  ;  since  the  power  which  thou  wieldest  is 
great,  and  thy  portion  in  Greece,  as  lord  of  Sicily,  is  no  small 
one.  For  if  all  Greece  join  together  in  one,  there  will  be  a 
mighty  host  collected,  and  we  shall  be  a  match  for  our  assail- 
ants ;  but  if  some  turn  traitors,  and  others  refuse  their  aid,  and 
only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  body  remains  sound,  then  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  all  Greece  may  perish.  For  do  not  thou 
cherish  a  hope  that  the  Persian,  when  he  has  conquered  our 

10  Euboea  seems  never  to  have  recovered  this  blow.  It  was  a  colony  from  Leon- 
tini  (Strab.  vi.  p.  394),  and  probably  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  that  city. 
Strabo,  the  only  writer  who  mentions  it  after  Herodotus,  speaks  of  it  as  completely 
destroyed. 

1  Mr.  Blakesley  supposes  (note  432,  ad  loc.)  that  the  object  of  Gelo  was  "  to  get 
rid  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Chalcidean  (or  Ionic)  element  in  the  population,  and 
to  foster  the  Peloponnesian,  derived  from  Corinth  and  Megara."  But  this  object 
does  not  appear.  Euboea,  which  was  Chalcidean,  appears  to  have  been  treated 
exactly  as  Megara,  which  was  Peloponnesian.  The  object  seems  to  have  beeu 
simply  the  increasing  the  size  and  prosperity  of  the  city  by  a  ovvoikktis  of  well-to-do 
persons. 

2  Aristotle  relates  (Polit.  v.  2)  that  the  democracy  in  Syracuse  had  prepared  the 
way  for  Gelo's  tyranny  by  its  own  misconduct,  having  plunged  into  anarchy  and 
disorder.  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  286,  note  *)  vainly  endeavours  to  dis- 
credit this  statement.  He  says  there  had  not  been  time  for  the  democracy  to  con- 
stitute itself,  since  the  restoration,  "  according  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,'1''  took 
place  almost  immediately  after  the  expulsion.  But  the  time  between  the  two  events 
cannot  possibly  be  estimated  from  Herodotus.  He  says  also  that  the  superior  force 
which  Gelo  brought  with  him  sufficiently  explains  the  submission  of  the  Syracusans. 
But  the  ready  submission  of  the  greatest  city  in  Sicily  (Hecataeus,  Fr.  45)  may  well 
be  taken  to  indicate  dissatisfaction  with  their  government  (see  Muller's  Dorians,  vol. 
ii.  p.  164,  E.  T.) 
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country,  will  be  content  and  not  advance  against  thee.  Kather 
take  thy  measures  beforehand  ;  and  consider  that  thou  defend- 
est  thyself  when  thou  givest  aid  to  us.  Wise  counsels,  be  sure, 
for  the  most  part  have  prosperous  issues." 

158.  Thus  spake  the  envoys  ;  and  G-elo  replied  with  vehe- 
mence— 

"  Greeks,  ye  have  had  the  face  to  come  here  with  selfish 
words,  and  exhort  me  to  join  in  league  with  you  against  the 
barbarian.  Yet  when  I  erewhile  asked  you  to  join  with  me  in 
fighting  barbarians,  what  time  the  quarrel  broke  out  between 
me  and  Carthage  ;  3  and  when  I  earnestly  besought  you  to  re- 
venge on  the  men  of  Egesta  their  murder  of  Dorieus,  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  promising  to  assist  you  in  setting  free  the  trading- 
places  from  which  you  receive  great  profits  and  advantages,  you 
neither  came  hither  to  give  me  succour,  nor  yet  to  revenge 
Dorieus  ;  but,  for  any  efforts  on  your  part  to  hinder  it,  these 
countries  might  at  this  time  have  been  entirely  under  the  bar- 
barians. Now,  however,  that  matters  have  prospered  and  gone 
well  with  me,  while  the  danger  has  shifted  its  ground  and  at 
present  threatens  yourselves,  lo  !  you  call  Gelo  to  mind.  But 
though  ye  slighted  me  then,  I  will  not  imitate  you  now  :  I  am 
ready  to  give  you  aid,  and  to  furnish  as  my  contribution  two 
hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  men-at-arms,  two  thousand 
cavalry,  and  an  equal  number  of  archers,  slingers,  and  light 
horsemen,4  together  with  corn  for  the  whole  Grecian  army  so 
long  as  the  war  shall  last.  These  services,  however,  I  promise 
on  one  condition — that  ye  appoint  me  chief  captain  and  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  forces  during  the  war  with  the  barbarian. 
Unless  ye  agree  to  this,  I  will  neither  send  succours,  nor  come 
myself." 

159.  Syagrus,  when  he  heard  these  words,  was  unable  to 
contain  himself,  and  exclaimed — 

3  No  particulars  are  known  of  this  war.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Gelo  had 
sought  a  quarrel  with  the  Carthaginians,  wishing  to  expel  them  from-  Sicily,  and  had 
made  the  death  of  Dorieus  in  battle  with  the  Egestasans,  assisted  by  Carthage  (supra, 
v.  46),  his  pretext.  The  trading  places  mentioned  below  may  be  the  points  upon 
the  Sicilian  coast,  and  the  islets  off  it,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  occupied  from 
very  early  times  for  commercial  purposes  (i/xiTopias  eVe/cev  tt)s  irpbs  tovs  2««€Xow5. 
Thucyd.  vi.  2).  Gelo  appears  to  have  been  successful,  and  to  have  driven  the  Car 
thaginians  from  the  island.  His  statement  of  the  great  benefits  therefrom  accruing 
to  the  Peloponnesians  is  a  natural  exaggeration. 

4  I  do  not  know  why  these  numbers  should  be  considered  incredible,  as  they  are 
by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  v.  p.  290).  Herodotus  at  Thurii  had  good  means  of  accurately 
estimating  the  power  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  ;  and  they  were  the  numbers  given  by 
the  native  historian,  Timaeus  (Fr.  87).  Diodorus  too,  it  is  to  be  observed,  assigns 
Gelo  a  far  larger  army  (50,000  foot  and  5000  horse),  when  he  marched  from  Syra- 
cuse to  fight  the  battle  of  Himera  (xi.  21). 
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:t  Surely  a  groan  would  burst  from  Pelops'  son,  Agamemnon,5 
did  lie  hear  that  her  leadership  was  snatched  from  Sparta  by 
Gelo  and  the  men  of  Syracuse.  Speak  then  no  more  of  any 
such  condition,  as  that  we  should  yield  thee  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  but  if  thou  art  minded  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Greece, 
prepare  to  serve  under  Lacedemonian  generals.  Wilt  thou 
not  serve  under  a  leader  ? — then,  prithee,  withhold  thy  suc- 
cours." 

160.  Hereupon  Gelo,  seeing  the  indignation  which  showed 
itself  in  the  words  of  Syagrus,  delivered  to  the  envoys  his  final 
offer  : — "  Spartan  stranger,"  he  said,  "  reproaches  cast  forth 
against  a  man  are  wont  to  provoke  him  to  anger  :  but  the  in- 
sults which  thou  hast  uttered  in  thy  speech  shall  not  persuade 
me  to  outstep  good  breeding  in  my  answer.  Surely  if  you  main- 
tain so  stoutly  your  right  to  the  command,  it  is  reasonable  that 
I  should  be  still  more  stiff  in  maintaining  mine,  forasmuch  as  I 
am  at  the  head  of  a  far  larger  fleet  and  army.  Since,  however, 
the  claim  which  I  have  put  forward  is  so  displeasing  to  you,  I 
will  yield,  and  be  content  with  less.  Take,  if  it  please  you,  the 
command  of  the  land-force,  and  I  will  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  ; 
or  assume,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  command  by  sea,  and  I  will  be 
leader  upon  the  land.  Unless  you  are  satisfied  with  these 
terms,  you  must  return  home  by  yourselves,  and  lose  this  great 
alliance/'     Such  was  the  offer  which  Gelo  made. 

161.  Hereat  broke  in  the  Athenian  envoy,  before  the  Spar- 
tan could  answer,  and  thus  addressed  Gelo — 

"  King  of  the  Syracusans,  Greece  sent  us  here  to  thee  to 
ask  for  an  army,  and  not  to  ask  for  a  general.  Thou,  however, 
dost  not  promise  to  send  us  any  army  at  all,  if  thou  art  not 
made  leader  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  this  command  is  what  alone 
thou  stickiest  for.  Now  when  thy  request  was  to  have  the 
whole  command,  we  were  content  to  keep  silence,  for  well  we 
knew  that  we  might  trust  the  Spartan  envoy  to  make  answer  for 
us  both.  But  since,  after  failing  in  thy  claim  to  lead  the  whole 
armament,  thou  hast  now  put  forward  a  request  to  have  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  know  that,  even  should  the  Spartan  en- 
voy consent  to  this,  we  will  not  consent.  The  command  by  sea, 
if  the  Lacedasmonians  do  not  wish  for  it,  belongs  to  us.  While 
they  like  to  keep  this  command,  we  shall  raise  no  dispute  ;  but 
we  will  not  yield  our  right  to  it  in  favour  of  any  one  else.     Where 

5  These  words  in  the  original  are  nearly  a  hexameter  line.  They  are  an  adap- 
tation of  the  exclamation  of  Nestor  (II.  vii.  125): — 
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would  be  the  advantage  of  our  having  raised  up  a  naval  force 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Greek  people,  if  nevertheless 
we  should  suffer  Syracusans  to  take  the  command  away  from 
us  ? — from  us,  I  say,  who  are  Athenians,  the  most  ancient  na- 
tion in  Greece,6  the  only  Greeks  who  have  never  changed  their 
abode — the  people  who  are  said  by  the  poet  Homer  to  have  sent 
to  Troy  the  man  best  able  of  all  the  Greeks  to  array  and  mar- 
shal an  armv 7 — so  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  boast  some- 
what." 

162.  Gelo  replied — "  Athenian  stranger,  ye  have,  it  seems, 
no  lack  of  commanders  ;  but  ye  are  likely  to  lack  men  to  receive 
their  orders.  As  ye  are  resolved  to  yield  nothing  and  claim  every- 
thing, ye  had  best  make  haste  back  to  Greece,  and  say,  that 
the  spring  of  her  year  is  lost  to  her/' 8  The  meaning  of  this 
expression  was  the  following  :  as  the  spring  is  manifestly  the 
finest  season  of  the  year,  so  (he  meant  to  say)  were  his  troops 
the  finest  of  the  Greek  army — Greece,  therefore,  deprived  of 
his  alliance,  would  be  like  a  year  with  the  spring  taken 
from  it. 

163.  Then  the  Greek  envoys,  without  having  any  further 
dealings  with  Gelo,  sailed  away  home.  And  Gelo,  who  feared 
that  the  Greeks  would  be  too  weak  to  withstand  the  barbarians, 
and  yet  could  not  any  how  bring  himself  to  go  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  and  there,  though  king  of  Sicily/  serve  under  the  Lacedae- 
monians, left  off  altogether  to  contemplate  that  course  of  action, 
and  betook  himself  to  quite  a  different  plan.  As  soon  as  ever 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  by  the 
Persians,  he  sent  off  three  penteconters,  under  the  command  of 
Cadmus,  the  son  of  Scythas,  a  native  of  Cos  ;  who  was  to  go  to 
Delphi,  taking  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  stock  of 
friendly  words  :  there  he  was  to  watch  the  war,  and  see  what 

6  The  Athenians  claimed  to  be  avrox^oves  and  77}7ei/e?y  (Plat.  Menex.  p.  237,  C. ; 
Isocrat.  Pan.  iv.  p.  166  ;  Dera.  de  F.  L.  p.  424).  The  claim,  however,  did  not  ex- 
clusively belong  to  them,  but  extended  at  least  to  the  Arcadians  and  Cynurians 
(infra,  viii.  73).  Its  real  basis  was  simply  that  alluded  to  in  the  next  clause  ;  they 
had  never  left  Attica.  (See  on  this  point,  Thucyd.  i.  2  ;  ii.  36 ;  Plat.  Menex.  1. 
s.  c. ;  Eurip.  ap.  Plut.  de  Exil.  p.  604,  E. ;  and  supra,  i.  56.) 

7  See  II.  ii.  552  :— 

Mevea&evs' 
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Kocr/xiicrai  'ittttovs  Te  teal  avepas  acrin^iwras. 

8  A  similar  expression  is  said  by  Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  7  ;  iii.  10)  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the  report 
left  by  Thucydides  of  that  speech.  Did  any  other  version  exist  of  the  Xoyos 
iiriTa.<pios  ? 

9  This  title  is  remarkable;  but  scarcely  seems  too  strong  when  we  consider  the 
extent  of  Gelo's  power. 
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turn  it  would  take  :  if  the  barbarians  prevailed,  he  was  to  give 
Xerxes  the  treasure,  and  with  it  earth  and  water  for  the  lands 
which  Gelo  ruled — if  the  Greeks  won  the  day,  he  was  to  con- 
vey the  treasure  back. 

164.  This  Cadmus  had  at  an  earlier  time  received  from  his 
father  the  kingly  power  at  Cos  10  in  a  right  good  condition,  and 
had  of  his  own  free  will  and  without  the  approach  of  any  danger, 
from  pure  love  of  justice,  given  up  his  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  departed  to  Sicily  ;  where  he  assisted 
in  the  Samian  seizure  and  settlement  of  Zancle,1  or  Messana, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called.  Upon  this  occasion  Gelo  chose 
him  to  send  into  Greece,  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
proofs  of  honesty  which  he  had  given.  And  now  he  added  to 
his  former  honourable  deeds  an  action  which  is  not  the  least  of 
his  merits.  With  a  vast  sum  entrusted  to  him  and  completely 
in  his  power,  so  that  he  might  have  kept  it  for  his  own  use  if  he 
had  liked,  he  did  not  touch  it ;  but  when  the  Greeks  gained  the 
sea-fight  and  Xerxes  fled  away  with  his  army,  he  brought  the 
whole  treasure  back  with  him  to  Sicily. 

165.  They,  however,  who  dwell  in  Sicily  say,  that  Gelo, 
though  he  knew  that  he  must  serve  under  the  Lacedaemonians, 
would  nevertheless  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,2  had 
not  it  been  for  Terillus,  the  son  of  Crinippus,  king  of  Hime- 
ra  ; 3  who,  driven  from  his  city  by  Thero,  the  son  of  iEnesid£- 
mus,4  king  of  Agrigentum,5  brought  into    Sicily  at  this   very 

10  It  has  been  suspected  (Perizonius,  Valckeuaer,  Larcher)  that  Cadmus  was  the 
son  or  nephew  of  that  Scythas,  king  of  Zancle,  whom  the  Samians  ousted,  and  who 
fled  to  the  court  of  Darius  (supra,  vi.  24).  Scythas  might,  it  is  thought,  have  been 
presented  by  Darius  with  the  sovereignty  of  Cos,  as  Coes  was  with  that  of  Mity- 
lene ;  but  had  this  been  so,  Herodotus  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  it ;  nor 
would  Scythas  then  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Persia  (iv  Yltpaijai).  Besides, 
Cadmus  was  clearly  among  the  original  settlers  who  dispossessed  Scythas.  The 
identity  of  name  is  therefore  a  mere  coincidence. 

1  See  above,  vi.  23 ;  and  for  the  change  of  name,  cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  5,  where  we 
find  that  Anaxilaus  made  the  alteration.  Anaxilaus  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Messenian  element  in  the  population  of  Rhegium  (Strab.  vi.  p.  370). 

8  Ephorus  said  that  Gelo  was  on  the  point  of  despatching  200  ships,  10,000  foot, 
and  2000  horse,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of 
the  Carthaginians  (Frag.  111). 

3  For  particulars  of  this  place,  see  above,  vi.  24,  note  3. 

4  The  descent  of  Thero  from  Telemachus,  the  deposer  of  Phalaris,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  (supra,  ch.  154,  note  6).  Pindar  traces  him  to  Thersander,  the 
son  of  Polynices  (01.  ii.  43 ;  cf.  Herod,  iv.  147),  and  Diodorus  calls  him  the  noblest 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  (x.  p.  66,  ed.  Bipont).  Theron  is  said  to  have  married  a 
niece  of  Gelo's,  while  Gelo  married  his  daughter  Damareta  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii. 
p.  18);  the  two  were  undoubtedly  close  allies,  and  had  most  likely  executed  their 
schemes  in  concert. 

5  Agrigentum  was  founded  from  Gela,  about  b.  c.  582  (Thucyd.  vi.  4 ;  see  Clinton, 
vol.  ii.  p.  322).     It  lay  on  the  south  coast,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  shore, 

*     Vol.  IV.— 8. 
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time 8  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Phoenicians,  Liby- 
ans, Iberians,  Ligurians,  Helisycians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans,7 
under  the  command  of  Hamilcar  the  son  of  Hanno,  king 8  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Terillus  prevailed  upon  Hamilcar,  partly  as  his 
sworn  friend,  but  more  through  the  zealous  aid  of  Anaxilaus 
the  son  of  Cretines,  king  of  Rhegium  ; 9  who,  by  giving  his  own 
sons  to  Hamilcar  as  hostages,  induced  him  to  make  the  expedi- 
tion. Anaxilaus  herein  served  his  father-in-law,  for  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Terillus,  by  name  Cydippe.  So  as  Gelo 
could  not  give  the  Greeks  any  aid,  he  sent  (they  say)  the  sum 
of  money  to  Delphi. 

166.  They  say  too,  that  the  victory  of  Gelo  and  Thero  in 

midway  between  Gela  and  Selinus  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  9  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  8 ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  392).  The  description  in  Polybius  (ix.  27),  the  modern  name  (Girghenti),  and 
the  magnificent  remains  of  temples  and  other  buildings  (Smyth,  pp.  206-213),  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  position  of  the  ancient  town,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
at  one  time  nearly  a  million  inhabitants  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Empedocl.  viii.  63  ;  com- 
pare Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  84). 

6  According  to  Ephorus  (I.  s.  c.)  and  Diodorus  (xi.  1),  this  attack  was  concerted 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Persians,  who  purposely  fell  upon  the  opposite 
ends  of  Greece  at  the  same  moment.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  improbability 
in  such  a  combination,  as  Dahlmann  argues  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  137,  E.  T.);  but  the 
fact  that  Herodotus  was  ignorant  of  the  pretended  alliance  is  certainly  a  grave  argu- 
ment against  its  reality.  To  account  for  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time  of  the  two 
attacks,  no  alliance  is  needed,  since  the  Carthaginians  would  gladly  take  advantage 
of  a  season  when  the  states  of  Greece  Proper  were  too  much  engaged  with  their 
own  affairs  to  send  succours  to  their  Sicilian  brethren. 

7  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  mixed  mercenary  armies  of  Carthage,  by  which 
her  conquests  were  ordinarily  effected  (Polyb.  i.  17,  67,  &c).  As  her  own  Phoeni- 
cian population  was  small,  it  was  her  policy  to  spare  it,  and  to  hire  soldiers  from  the 
countries  to  which  she  had  the  readiest  access.  The  native  African  races  always 
furnished  her  with  the  greatest  number  of  troops  (rh  ^yiarov  /j.4pos  rfv  Aifives. — 
Polyb.  i.  67);  after  them  she  drew  her  supplies  from  the  various  maritime  nations 
bordering  upon  the  western  Mediterranean.  It  is  instructive  to  find  no  mention 
of  Celts  in  this  place.  If  we  cannot  say  with  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist.  ii.  p.  509,  E.  T.) 
that  the  Celts  had  not  yet  reached  the  sea,  and  the  mention  of  Narbonne  by  Heca- 
taeus  (Fr.  19)  as  "a  Celtic  harbour  and  trading-place,"  disproves  this  assertion,  yet 
still  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  hitherto  they  occupied  no  considerable  extent  of 
coast — a  view  which  Hecatseus,  who  assigns  Marseilles  to  Liguria  (Fr.  22),  decidedly 
confirms.  The  south  of  France,  excepting  a  small  corner  near  the  Pyrenees,  was 
now  Liguria — a  country  which  extended  to  the  Arno  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  4).  Spain 
was  of  course,  as  always  to  the  Greeks  (Polyb.  passim),  Iberia.  The  only  people 
here  named,  who  cause  a  difficulty,  are  the  Helisyci.  Niebuhr  conjectures  them  to 
be  the  Volscians,  which  is  possible  etymologically,  and  agreeable  to  their  position 
in  the  list  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Hecataeus  spoke  of  the 
Helisyci  as  a  Ligurian  tribe  (Fr.  20). 

The  Carthaginians  formed  their  armies  of  mixed  mercenaries  to  prevent  mutinies 
(Polyb.  i.  67).  The  number  on  this  occasion  is  probably  exaggerated,  but  it  is  given 
by  Diodorus  (xi.  20)  as  well  as  by  Herodotus. 

8  That  is,  Suffes  (iSBizi).  The  Greek  writers  always  speak  of  the  Suffetes  as 
"kings"  (/BeuriAers).  (See  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  8;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  53;  Polyb.  vi.  51.) 
Heeren  (Afr.  Nat.  i.  p.  132,  E.  T.)  has  shown  satisfactorily  that  the  Carthaginian 
Suffes  was  elected  for  life. 

u  Supra,  vi.  23. 


Chap.  166-168.  DISAPPEARANCE    OF    HAMILCAR.  H5 

Sicily  over  Hamilcar  the  Carthaginian,  fell  out  upon  the  very 
day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  at  Salamis.1  Ham- 
ilcar, who  was  a  Carthaginian  on  his  father's  side  only,  but  on 
his  mother's  a  Syracusan,  and  who  had  been  raised  by  his  merit 
to  the  throne  of  Carthage,  after  the  battle  and  the  defeat,  as  I 
am  informed,  disappeared  from  sight :  Gelo  made  the  strictest 
search  for  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found  anywhere,  either  dead 
or  alive. 

167.  The  Carthaginians,  who  take  probability  for  their  guide, 
give  the  following  account  of  this  matter  : — Hamilcar,  they  say, 
during  all  the  time  that  the  battle  raged  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  barbarians,  which  was  from  early  dawn  till  evening,  re- 
mained in  the  camp,  sacrificing 2  and  seeking  favourable  omens, 
while  he  burned  on  a  huge  pyre  the  entire  bodies  of  the  victims 
which  he  offered.  Here,  as  he  poured  libations  upon  the  sacrifices, 
he  saw  the  rout  of  his  army  ;  whereupon  he  cast  himself  head- 
long into  the  flames,  and  so  was  consumed  and  disappeared.  But 
whether  Hamilcar's  disappearance  was,  as  the  Phoenicians  tell 
us,  in  this  way,  or,  as  the  Syracusans  maintain,  in  some  other, 
certain  it  is  that  the  Carthaginians  offer  him  sacrifice,  and  in  all 
their  colonies  have  monuments  erected  in  his  honour,  as  well  as 
one,  which  is  the  grandest  of  all,  at  Carthage.  Thus  much 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

168.  As  for  the  Corcyreeans,  whom  the  envoys  that  visited 
Sicily  took  in  their  way,  and  to  whom  they  delivered  the  same 
message  as  to  Gelo, — their  answers  and  actions  were  the  follow- 
ing. With  great  readiness  they  promised  to  come  and  give 
their  help  to  the  Greeks  ;  declaring  that  u  the  ruin  of  Greece 
was  a  thing  which  they  could  not  tamely  stand  by  and  see  ;  for 
should  she  fall,  they  must  the  very  next  day  submit  to  slavery ; 
so  that  they  were  bound  to  assist  her  to  the  very  uttermost  of 
their   power."     But    notwithstanding   that    they   answered   so 

1  Diodorus  says  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with  the  final  struggle  at 
Thermopylae  (xi.  24).  His  description  of  the  fight  (xi.  21-2)  is  probably  taken 
from  Timaeus,  the  nalive  historian.  According  to  this  account  the  victory  was 
gained  chiefly  through  a  stratagem  of  Gelo's,  who  hearing  that  succours  were  ex- 
pected by  Hamilcar  from  Selinus,  sent  a  body  of  his  own  troops  to  personate  them. 
These  troops  raised  a  tumult  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  slew  Hamilcar  as  he  was 
sacrificing,  and  set  fire  to  the  fleet;  while  Gelo  with  all  his  forces  sallied  from 
Himera,  and  fell  upon  the  army  in  front.  The  only  important  discrepancy  between 
this  account  and  that  heard  by  our  author,  is  that  the  death  of  Hamilcar  is  placed 
by  Diodorus  early  in  the  day. 

2  To  Neptune,  according  to  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c).  The  practice  of  burning  the 
entire  body  of  the  victim,  instead  of  certain  sacrificial  parts,  was  originally  common 
to  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Jews  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  iv.  15  ;  Lev.  vi.  23).  In 
later  times  it  was  reserved  for  great  occasions  (Movers,  Das  Opferwesen  der  Kartha- 
ger,  p.  71,  &c). 
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smoothly,  yet  when  the  time  came  for  the  succours  to  be  sent, 
they  were  of  quite  a  different  mind  ;  and  though  they  manned 
sixty  ships,  it  was  long  ere  they  put  to  sea  with  them  ;  and 
when  they  had  so  done,  they  went  no  further  than  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  where  they  lay  to  with  their  fleet,  off  the  Lacedaemonian 
coast,  about  Pylos,3  and  Taenarum.4 — like  Gelo,  watching  to  see 
what  turn  the  war  would  take.  For  they  despaired  altogether 
of  the  Greeks  gaining  the  day,  and  expected  that  the  Persians 
would  win  a  great  battle,  and  then  be  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Greece.  They  therefore  acted  as  I  have  said,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  address  Xerxes  in  words  like  these  :  "  0  King, 
though  the  Greeks  sought  to  obtain  our  aid  in  their  war  with 
thee,  and  though  we  had  a  force  of  no  small  size,  and  could  have 
furnished  a  greater  number  of  ships  than  any  Greek  state  ex- 
cept Athens,5  yet  we  refused,  since  we  would  not  fight  against 
thee,  or  do  aught  to  cause  thee  annoyance."  The  Corcyrseans 
hoped  that  a  speech  like  this  would  gain  them  better  treatment 
from  the  Persians  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  would 
have  done  so,  in  my  judgment.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  an 
excuse  ready  to  give  their  countrymen,  which  they  used  when 
the  time  came.  Reproached  by  them  for  sending  no  succours, 
they  replied,  "  that  they  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes, 
but  that  the  Etesian  winds  did  not  allow  them  to  double  Cape 
Malea,  and  this  hindered  them  from  reaching  Salamis — it  was 
not  from  any  bad  motive  that  they  had  missed  the  sea-fight." 
In  this  way  the  Corcyrseans  eluded  the  reproaches  of  the 
Greeks.6 

169.  The  Cretans,  when  the  envoys  sent  to  ask  aid  from 

3  Pylos,  celebrated  in  poetry  as  the  abode  of  Nestor  (II.  ii.  591-602),  and  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  first  important  defeat  suffered  by  the  Spartans  (Thucyd. 
iv.  32-40),  was  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  near  the  site  of  the 
modern  Navarino.  The  only  remains  at  present  existing  of  the  ancient  town  are 
the  caves  of  which  there  is  mention  in  Pausanias  (it.  xxxvi.  §  3).  See  Leake's 
Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  416-425. 

4  Taenarum  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  promontory  now  called  Cape  Matapan. 
It  was  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  had  on  each 
side  a  good  harbour  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  37  ;  Pausan.  in.  xxv.  §  4).  Of  the  famous 
temple  of  Neptune,  which  stood  on  its  summit  (supra,  i.  24),  the  foundation  is  thought 
still  to  remain  in  the  modern  Greek  church  of  Asomato  (Leake's  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp. 
297-8). 

5  Thucydides  confirms  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Corcyrean  navy  at  this 
date  (i.  14).  Corcyra  continued  to  be  the  second  naval  power  in  Greece  down  to  b. 
C.  435  (see  Thucyd.  i.  33  :  vuvtikov  re  /ceKT^ueda  irK^v  tov  irap  vfuu  ir\e7aTov.)  At 
that  time  they  were  able  to  man  a  fleet  of  110  triremes  (ib.  47). 

6  The  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i.  136)  asserts  that  it  was  at  one  time  the  inten- 
tion of  the  confederated  Greeks  to  punish  the  Corcyreans  for  their  neutrality,  but 
that  Themistocles  interposed  in  their  favour,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  expe- 
dition. 
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them,  came  and  made  their  request,  acted  as  follows.  They 
despatched  messengers  in  the  name  of  their  state  to  Delphi, 
and  asked  the  god,  whether  it  would  make  for  their  welfare  if 
they  should  lend  succour  to  Greece.  "  Fools  !  "  replied  the 
Pythoness,  "  do  ye  not  still  complain  of  the  woes  which  the 
assisting  of  Menelalis  cost  you  at  the  hands  of  angry  Minos  ? 
How  wroth  was  he,  when,  in  spite  of  their  having  lent  you  no 
aid  towards  avenging  his  death  at  Camicus,  you  helped  them  to 
avenge  the  carrying  off  by  a  barbarian  of  a  woman  from  Sparta ! " 
When  this  answer  was  brought  from  Delphi  to  the  Cretans,  they 
thought  no  more  of  assisting  the  Greeks. 

170.  Minos,  according  to  tradition,  went  to  Sicania,  or 
Sicily,7  as  it  is  now  called,  in  search  of  Daedalus,  and  there 
perished  by  a  violent  death.8  After  a  while  the  Cretans,  warned 
by  some  god  or  other,  made  a  great  expedition  into  Sicania,  all 
except  the  Polichnites  9  and  the  Prsesians,1  and  besieged  Cami- 

7  Thucydides  tells  us  how  the  Siceli  from  Italy  attacked  the  Sicani,  who  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  and  forcing  them  to  the  western  parts  of  the  island, 
changed  its  name  from  Sicania  into  Sicily  (vi.  2).  He  adds  that  the  Sicani  were 
Iberians  driven  from  Spain  (where  they  had  dwelt  upon  the  river  Sicanus)  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Ligurians.  In  these  statements  he  was  followed  by  Philistus  (ap.  Diod. 
v.  6),  and  apparently  by  Ephorus  (Fr.  51).  Niebuhr  remarks  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p. 
166,  note  508,  E.  T.),  that  were  it  not  for  this  weight  of  authority,  "  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  most  cautious  not  to  count  it  clear  that  the  name  of  the  Sicanians  is 
one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Siculians,  just  as  the  same  people  were  called  both 
JEquani  and  JEquulV  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Sicani  of  Spain,  whose  city  Sicane 
was  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  (Fr.  15),  may  have  been  only  locally,  not  ethnically, 
Iberians?  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Hecataeus  calls  the  city  tt6\is  'l&rjpias,  not 
iroAis  'l&hpui/. 

b  This  part  of  the  mythic  history  of  Minos  is  given  most  fully  by  Diodorus  (iv. 
79).  It  was  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  called  Minos,  or  the  Camicii,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  remain.  Pausanias  (vn.  iv.  §  5)  and  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Nem.  iv.  95)  give  the  same  general  outline  of  events  with  Diodorus,  but  differ  from 
him  in  some  of  the  details.  All  agree  that  Cocalus,  with  whom  Daedalus  had  taken 
refuge,  caused  Minos  to  be  put  to  death  while  at  the  bath. 

[The  baths  of  the  modern  Sciacca,  the  Thermae  Selinuntinae,  are  shown  as  those 
in  which  Minos  was  suffocated.  But  it  appears,  from  what  Diodorus  says  (iv.  79), 
that  those  baths  were  not  at  the  Thermae  Selinuntinae,  but  at  Agrigentum. — G.  W.] 

9  The  town  Polichna  is  mentioned,  I  believe,  only  by  Stephen.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Cydonia,  to  which  its  territory  was  certainly 
contiguous  (Thucyd.  ii.  85). 

1  Praesus  or  Prasus  (Strab.),  which  is  still  called  Prccsus  (Pashley's  Crete,  vol.  i. 
p.  290),  is  a  place  of  more  note  than  Polichna.  It  was  situated  towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Crete,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  shore  (Strab.  x.  p.  698), 
and  in  the  time  of  Scylax  possessed  a  territory  extending  from  sea  to  sea  (Peripl.  p. 
42).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  Eteocretes  (true  Cretans),  who 
were  not  of  Grecian  blood,  but  a  remnant  of  the  pre-Hellenic  population  (see  Horn. 
Od.  xix.  176  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  693 ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  64).  Perhaps  the  Polichnites  were  of 
the  same  race,  as  they  adjoined  on  Cydonia,  which  also  belonged  to  the  old  inhabit- 
ants (Strab.  I.  c.  ;  compare  Horn.  Od.  1.  c).  These  cities  of  the  primitive  popula- 
tion, which  had  successfully  defended  themselves  against  the  Dorian  immigrants, 
would  of  course  not  own  the  sway  of  Minos  (see  Midler's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  38-9,  E. 
T.). 
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cus  3  (which  in  my  time  belonged  to  Agrigentum)  by  the  space 
of  five  years.  At  last,  however,  failing  in  their  efforts  to  take 
the  place,  and  unable  to  carry  on  the  siege  any  longer  from  the 
pressure  of  hunger,  they  departed  and  went  their  way.  Voy- 
aging homewards  they  had  reached  Iapygia,8  when  a  furious 
storm  arose  and  threw  them  upon  the  coast.  All  their  vessels 
were  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  so,  as  they  saw  no  means  of  return- 
ing to  Crete,  they  founded  the  town  of  Hyria,4  where  they  took 
up  their  abode,  changing  their  name  from  Cretans  to  Messa- 
pian  Iapygians,6  and  at  the  same  lime  becoming  inhabitants  of 
the  mainland  instead  of  islanders.  From  Hyria  they  afterwards 
founded  those  other  towns  which  the  Tarentines  at  a  much  later 
period  endeavoured  to  take,  but  could  not,  being  defeated  sig- 
nally.6 Indeed  so  dreadful  a  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  never  hap- 
pened at  any  other  time,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  :  nor 
was  it  only  the  Tarentines  who  suffered  ;  but  the  men  of  Khe- 
gium  too,  who  had  been  forced  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Taren- 
tines by  Micythus  the  son  of  Choerus,  lost  here  three  thousand 

2  Diodorus  says  in  one  place  (iv.  70)  that  Camicus  occupied  the  rock  on  which 
the  citadel  of  Agrigentum  was  afterwards  built,  but  in  another  he  shows  that  Cam- 
icus existed  together  with  Agrigentum,  and  was  distinct  from  it  (xxiii.  p.  321). 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pyth.  vi.  4),  and  to  some  extent  by 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  394)  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  yAKpdyavTcs).  It  is  probable  that  the  city 
lay  on  the  modern  Flume  delle  Cannc  (the  ancient  river  Camicus),  not  far  from 
Siculiana  (see  Mr.  Bunbury's  remarks  in  Smith's  Geograph.  Diet,  ad  voe.  camicus). 

3  Iapygia  coincides  generally  with  the  Terra  di  Otranto  of  our  maps,  extending, 
however,  somewhat  further  round  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  10). 
Storms  were  common  upon  this  coast  (supra,  iii.  138,  aud  note  2  ad  loc). 

4  Hyria  is  probably  the  town  known  as  Uria  to  the  Romans  (Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  11 ; 
Liv.  xlii.  48),  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Tarentum  and  Brundusium  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  405-6).  It  is  now  Oria,  which  is  described  as  "  a  city  romantically  situated  on 
three  hills  in  the  centre  of  the  plains"  (Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  218).  Some 
coins  of  a  Hyria  remain,  which  have  on  one  side  the  Minotaur;  but  it  is  doubted 
whether  they  belong  to  this  city. 

5  Under  the  general  name  of  Iapygians  were  commonly  included  three  distinct 
tribes,  the  Messapians,  the  Peucetians,  and  the  Daunians.  The  first-named  are 
spoken  of  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iapygian  peninsula,  eastward  of  Tarentum  and 
Brundusium  (Strab.  vi.  p.  401).  They  were  generally  derived  from  Crete,  strange  as 
it  may  appear  (Strab.  vi.  p.  405;  Athen.  xii.  p.  522,  F. ;  Plut.  Thes.  c.  16;  Festus 
ad  voc.  Salentini,  &c).  Probably  they  came  in  reality,  like  the  other  inhabitants 
of  southern  Italy,  from  the  Peloponnese,  where  there  was  a  place  called  Messapeaa 
(Theopomp.  Fr.  2*74). 

6  Diodorus  places  this  war  in  the  year  b.  c.  473  (xi.  52).  The  Messapians  appear 
to  have  been  at  that  time  very  powerful,  and  to  have  aroused  the  jealousy  of  all 
their  neighbours  against  them.  They  were  attacked  not  only  by  the  Tarentines  and 
Rhegines,  but  by  the  Daunians  and  Peucetians  (Strab.  vi.  p.  405).  Their  sway 
must  have  extended  westward  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Siris,  where  they  dis- 
puted with  Tarentum  the  possession  of  her  colony  Heraclea  (ib.).  After  the  victory 
here  recorded,  one  would  have  expected  them  to  make  further  progress.  The 
reverse,  however,  is  the  case.  They  decrease  in  strength  as  Tarentum  increases ; 
and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  seem  to  have  been  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  Athens  against  that  state  (Thucyd.  vii.  33). 
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of  their  citizens  ;  while  the  number  of  the  Tarentines  who  fell 
was  beyond  all  count.  This  Micythus  had  been  a  household 
slave  of  Anaxilaiis,  and  was  by  him  left  in  charge  of  Khegium  :7 
he  is  the  same  man  who  was  afterwards  forced  to  leave  Khe- 
gium, when  he  settled  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  from  which  place  he 
made  his  many  offerings  of  statues  to  the  shrine  at  Olympia  8 

171.  This  account  of  the  Khegians  and  the  Tarentines  is  a 
digression  from  the  story  which  I  was  relating.  To  return — 
the  Praasians  say  that  men  of  various  nations  now  flocked  to 
Crete,9  which  was  stript  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  none  came  in 
such  numbers  as  the  Grecians.  Three  generations  after  the 
death  of  Minos  the  Trojan  war  took  place;1  and  the  Cretans 
were  not  the  least  distinguished  among  the  helpers  of  Menelatis. 
But  on  this  account,  when  they  came  back  from  Troy,  famine 
and  pestilence  fell  upon  them,  and  destroyed  both  the  men  and 
the  cattle.  Crete  was  a  second  time  stript  of  its  inhabitants,  a 
remnant  only  being  left  ;  who  form,  together  with  fresh  settlers, 
the  third  "  Cretan  "  people  by  whom  the  island  has  been  in- 
habited. These  were  the  events  of  which  the  Pythoness  now 
reminded  the  men  of  Crete,  and  thereby  she  prevented  them 
from  giving  the  Greeks  aid,  though  they  wished  to  have  gone  to 
their  assistance. 

172.  The  Thessalians  did  not  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
Medes  until  they  were  forced  to  do  so  ;  for  they  gave  plain 
proof  that  the  intrigues  of  the  Aleuadas2  were  not  at  all  to  their 
liking.     No  sooner  did  they  hear  that  the  Persian  was  about  to 


7  Anaxilaus  had  probably  transferred  his  abode  to  Zancle  (see  Thucyd.  vi.  4). 

3  These  details  are  remarkably  confirmed  by  Pausanias  (v.  xxvi.  §  3-4).  He 
found  at  Olympia  no  fewer  than  seventeen  statues  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Micythus  (or,  as  he  writes  it,  Smicythus),  the  son  of  Choerus.  The  inscriptions  of 
some  gave  Rhegium  as  the  country  of  Micythus,  while  those  of  others  gave  Messene, 
or  Zancle.  Occasionally  he  was  mentioned  as  living  at  Tegea.  Besides  the  statues 
which  Pausanias  saw,  there  were  others  which  had  been  carried  off  by  Nero. 

The  story  in  Diodorus  (xi.  66)  is  incompatible  with  the  expression  of  Herodotus, 
that  Micythus  "  was  forced  to  leave  (e/c7re<re)  Rhegium.  " 

9  Homer  thus  describes  the  inhabitants  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war: — 

KpriTri  Tts  ya?  Herri,  \xiaw  ivl  otvoiri  icovrq, 
KaXrj  Kal  irieipa,  irepippuTOS'  ev  8'  avSpwirot. 
iroWol,  aireipeirioi,  Kal  lvvr\KOvra  tt6\t]€S' 
&AA17  8*  &WWV  yXcoaaa  fxe/xiy/j.4wr)'  iv  fxhv  'Axouoi, 
iv  8'  'ETfOKpr)Tes  /xeyu\i)Topes,  iv  8e  KvSuves, 
Aocpiees  T€  TpixdiKes,  Sun  Te  UeKaayoi. 

Od.  xix.  112-7. 

1  So  Homer  (Od.  xix.  178-181 ;  II.  xiii.  451-2)  and  Apollodorus  (in.  i.  §  2,  and 
iii.  §  1).  The  words  which  follow  have  special  reference  to  the  exploits  of  Idome- 
neus  and  Meriones  (Horn.  II.  xiii.  329-539). 

2  Supra,  ch.  6.     Compare  ch.  140,  ad  fin. 
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cross  over  into  Europe  than  they  despatched  envoys  to  the 
Greeks  who  were  met  to  consult  together  at  the  Isthmus, 
whither  all  the  states  which  were  well  inclined  to  the  Grecian 
cause  had  sent  their  delegates.  These  envoys  on  their  arrival 
thus  addressed  their  countrymen  : — 

"  Men  of  Greece,  it  behoves  you  to  guard  the  pass  of  Olym- 
pus ;  for  thus  will  Thessaly  be  placed  in  safety,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Greece.  We  for  our  parts  are  quite  ready  to  take  our 
share  in  this  work,  but  you  must  likewise  send  us  a  strong 
force  ;  otherwise  we  give  you  fair  warning  that  we  shall  make 
terms  with  the  Persians.  For  we  ought  not  to  be  left,  exposed 
as  we  are  in  front  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  die  in  your  de- 
fence alone  and  unassisted.  If  however  you  do  not  choose  to 
send  us  aid,  you  cannot  force  us  to  resist  the  enemy  ;  for  there 
is  no  force  so  strong  as  inability.  We  shall  therefore  do  our 
best  to  secure  our  own  safety." 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  Thessalians. 

173.  Hereupon  the  Greeks  determined  to  send  a  body  of 
foot  to  Thessaly  by  sea,  which  should  defend  the  pass  of  Olym- 
pus. Accordingly  a  force  was  collected,  which  passed  up  the 
"Euripus,  and  disembarking  at  Alus,3  on  the  coast  of  Achaea, 
left  the  ships  there,  and  marched  by  land  into  Thessaly.  Here 
they  occupied  the  defile  of  Tempe  ;  which  leads  from  Lower 
Macedonia  into  Thessaly  along  the  course  of  the  Peneus,  hav- 
ing the  range  of  Olympus  on  the  one  hand  and  Ossa  upon  the 
.other.  In  this  place  the  Greek  force  that  had  been  collected, 
amounting  to  about  10,000  heavy-armed  men,  pitched  their 
scamp  ;  and  here  they  were  joined  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry. 
The  commanders  were,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Evaenetus,  the  son  of  Carenus,  who  had  been  chosen  out  of  the 
Polemarchs,4  but  did  not  belong  to  the  blood  royal ;  and  on  the 

3  I  see  no  grounds  for  supposing,  with  Bahr  (ad  loc.)  and  others,  that  there 
were  really  two  places  of  this  name.  The  notion  arose  from  the  grammarians, 
who  finding  the  word  made  sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  feminine,  imagined 
two  different  cities  (see  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  682).  Strabo  clearly  identifies  the 
Alus  of  Homer  with  that  of  Herodotus  (ix.  p.  627  ;  vide  infra,  ch.  197)  by  the  men- 
tion of  Athamas ;  and  the  situation  which  he  assigns  to  it  suits  both  the  passages 
of  Herodotus  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  It  lay  on  the  skirts  of  Othrys,  not  far  from 
the  shore,  13  miles  from  Pteleum,  and  seven  from  Itonus.  Colonel  Leake  found  in 
this  situation  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  town  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  336). 
The  spot  is  now  called  Kefdlosi. 

4  The  Spartan  Polemarchs  are  mentioned  both  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon. 
They  were  the  highest  officers  in  the  army  next  to  the  king  (Thucyd.  iv.  66 ;  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  iv.  §  15).  Each  commanded  a  division  (/xopa  =  fioTpa),  of  which  in  the  time 
of  Xenophon  there  were  six  (Rep.  Lac.  xi.  §  4).  They  had  also  magisterial  powers 
in  the  syssitia  and  elsewhere  (Plut.  Lye.  c.  12;  Apophth.  Lac.  vol.  ii.  p.  221).  It 
seems,  by  this  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  they  were  usually  of  the  royal  house. 
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part  of  the  Athenians,  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles.  They 
did  not  however  maintain  their  station  for  more  than  a  few 
days  ;  since  envoys  came  from  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
the  Macedonian,  and  counselled  them  to  decamp  from  Tempe, 
telling  them  that  if  they  remained  in  the  pass  they  would  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  invading  army,  whose  numbers  they 
j-ecounted,  and  likewise  the  multitude  of  their  ships.  So  when 
the  envoys  thus  counselled  them,  and  the  counsel  seemed  to  be 
good,  and  the  Macedonian  who  sent  it  friendly,  they  did  even 
,3s  he  advised.  In  my  opinion  what  chiefly  wrought  on  them 
was  the  fear  that  the  Persians  might  enter  by  another  pass,5 
whereof  they  now  heard,  which  led  from  Upper  Macedonia 6  into 
Thessaly  through  the  territory  of  the  Perrhsebi,  and  by  the 
town  of  Gonnus, — the  pass  by  which  soon  after  the  army  of 
Xerxes  actually  made  its  entrance.  The  Greeks  therefore  went 
back  to  their  ships  and  sailed  away  to  the  Isthmus. 

174.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  into 
Thessaly  ;  which  took  place  when  the  king  was  at  Abydos, 
preparing  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  Thessalians, 
when  their  allies  forsook  them,  no  longer  wavered,  but  warmly 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Medes  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  they  were  of  the  very  greatest  service  to 
Xerxes. 

175.  The  Greeks,  on  their  return  to  the  Isthmus,  took 
counsel  together  concerning  the  words  of  Alexander,  and  con- 
sidered where  they  should  fix  the  war,  and  what  places  they 

^should  occupy.     The  opinion  which  prevailed  was,  that  they 

'should  guard  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  ;  since  it  was  narrower 

than  the    Thessalian  defile,   and  at  the  same  time  nearer  to 

[them.     Of  the  pathway,  by  which  the  Greeks  who  fell  ac  Ther- 

5  Vide  supra,  ch.  128.  The  pass  intended  is  probably  that  which  crossed  the 
Olympic  range  by  the  town  of  Petra,  whence  it  descended  to  Pythium  at  the 
western  base  of  the  mountain.  This  pass  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  "  Perrhae- 
biae  saltus"  (Li v.  xliv.  27),  and  was  the  only  route  which  led  from  Pieria,  where  the 
army  of  Xerxes  now  was  (supra,  ch.  131),  into  Perrhaebia.  It  runs  from  Katerina 
by  Petra  (which  retains  its  ancient  name)  and  Aio  Dhimitri  to  Duklista  (Doliche), 
whence  the  passage  is  easy  by  Elasona  (Oloosson)  to  Lykostomo  (Gonnus)  (see 
Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  327-343 ;  and  compare  Liv.  xliv.  32,  35,  xlv. 
41 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  83).  Mr.  Grote  suggests  that  the  Greeks  should  have  defended 
both  passes  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  91).  But  the  heights  about  Petra,  where  alone 
a  stand  could  have  been  made  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Macedonians,  Persian  tributaries ;  and,  the  low  ground  on  the  west  once  gained, 
Thessaly  may  be  entered  by  a  number  of  routes. 

"•  By  "  Upper  Macedonia"  Herodotus  appears  to  mean  the  upper  portion  of  Pie- 
ria, where  it  approaches  the  Perrhaebian  frontier.  This  follows  from  ch.  131 
Otherwise  we  might  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  Xerxes  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  Haliacmon,  and  entered  Perrhaebia  by  the  pass  of  Volustana^  or  Servia. 
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mopylee  were  intercepted,  they  had  no  knowledge,  until,  on 
their  arrival  at  Thermopylae,  it  was  discovered  to  them  by  the 
Trachinians.  This  pass  then  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  guard,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Barbarians  from  penetrat- 
ing into  Greece  through  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  fleet  should  proceed  to  Artemisium,  in  the 
region  of  HistiEeotis  : 7  for  as  those  places  are  near  to  one 
another,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  fleet  and  army  to  hold  com- 
munication.    The  two  places  may  be  thus  described. 

176.  Artemisium  is  where  the  sea  of  Thrace 8  contracts  into 
a  narrow  channel,  running  between  the  isle  of  Sciathus 9  and 
the  mainland  of  Magnesia.  When  this  narrow  strait  is  passed 
you  come  to  the  line  of  coast  called  Artemisium  ;'  which  is  a 
portion  of  Eubcea,  and  contains  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana). 
As  for  the  entrance  into  Greece  by  Trachis,2  it  is,  at  its  nar- 
rowest point,  about  fifty  feet  wide.  This  however  is  not  the 
place  where  the  passage  is  most  contracted  ;  for  it  is  still  nar- 


7  The  northern  tract  of  Euboea  was  called  Histiseotis,  from  the  town  Histiaea, 
which  afterwards  became  Oreus  (vide  infra,  viii.  23). 

8  The  northern  portion  of  the  Egean,  extending  from  Magnesia  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  islands  of  Sciathus,  Halonnesus,  Pepa- 
rethus,  Lemnos,  and  Imbrus,  is  here  called  "  the  Thracian  Sea."  Strabo  uses  the 
expression  nearlv  in  the  same  sense  (i.  p.  41).  But  the  ®p/]Kios  Khvdwv  of  Sophocles 
((Ed.  T.  191)  is  the  Euxine. 

9  Sciathus  retains  its  name  wholly  unaltered  (Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  111).  It  is  the 
island  immediately  off  Cape  St.  George  (Cape  Sepias). 

1  The  temple  of  Artemis,  from  which  the  piece  of  coast  received  its  name,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated,  as  temples  so  often  were,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
island,  the  promontory  now  called  Cape  Amoni.  The  celebrity  of  this  temple  caused 
the  poets  to  represent  all  the  seas  and  shores  of  these  parts  as  under  the  protection 
of  the  goddess  (Soph.  Trach.  638 ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  571,  &c).  Was  there  really  any 
city  Artemisium?  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  12;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc). 

2  Trachis  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Malians  (infra,  chs.  198-9 ;  Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  54).  It  afterwards  became  Heraclea,  on  being  colonised  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians (Thucyd.  iii.  92;  compare  Strab.  ix.  p.  621),  and  under  this  name  was 
known  as  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance  (Thucyd.  1.  s.  c.  and  v.  51 ; 
Polyb.  x.  xlii.  §  4 ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  22-24).  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two 
towns  occupied  exactly  the  same  site.  Col.  Leake's  theory  seems  probable,  that  the 
original  city  of  Heraclea  was  identical  with  Trachis  (see  Thucyd.  irelxHrav  r^v  ttoAlu 
€k  Kaiviis),  and  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  between  the  Asopus  (or 
Karvunarid)  and  the  Melas  (Mavra  JVeria),  but  that  the  citadel,  which  was  on  the 
heights  above,  was  a  distinct  place.  This  came  afterwards  to  be  the  only  part  of  the 
town  inhabited,  and  so  Heraclea  was  said  to  be  six  stades  from  the  ancient  Trachis 
(Strab.  1.  s.  c).  The  only  fact  which  at  all  militates  against  this  view  is  the  mention 
by  Scylax  (1.  s.  c.)  of  both  cities. 

The  pass  by  Trachis,  which  was  "not  more  than  fifty  feet  wide,"  must  have  lain 
between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  marshes  of  this  part  of  the  plain  (see  Livy, 
1.  s.  c. ;  "  Ager  Heraclseensis  paluster  omnis."  "  A  sinu  Maliaco  aditum  haud  faci- 
lem  [Heraclea]  habebat").  Some  catacombs  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient  set- 
tlement on  the  plain.  Ruins  of  a  Hellenic  fortress  still  occupy  the  height  above 
(Leake,  vol.  iii.  pp.  26-30). 
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rower  a  little  above  and  a  little  below  Therm  opyla?.  At  Alpeni,3 
which  is  lower  down  than  that  place,  it  is  only  wide  enough  for 
a  single  carriage  ;  and  up  above,  at  the  river  Phoenix,  near  the 
town  called  Anthela,  it  is  the  same.  West  of  Thermopybe  4 
rises  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  impossible  to  climb,  which  runs 
up  into  the  chain  of  (Eta  ;  while  to  the  east  the  road  is  shut  in 
by  the  sea  and  by  marshes.5  In  this  place  are  the  warm  springs, 
which  the  natives  call  "  The  Cauldrons  ;"  °  and  above  them  stands 
an  altar  sacred  to  Hercules.7  A  wall  had  once  been  carried 
across  the  opening  ;8  and  in  this  there  had  of  old  times  been  a 
gateway.  These  works  were  made  by  the  Phocians,  through 
fear  of  the  Thessalians,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  came  from 
Thresprotia  to  establish  themselves  in  the  land  of  iEolis, 
which  they  still  occupy.9  As  the  Thessalians  strove  to  reduce 
Phocis,  the  Phocians  raised  the  wall  to  protect  themselves,  and 
likewise  turned  the  hot  springs  upon  the  pass,  that  so  the 
ground  might  be  broken  up  by  watercourses,  using  thus  all  pos- 
sible means  to  hinder  the  Thessalians  from  invading  their 
country.  The  old  wall  had  been  built  in  very  remote  times  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  gone  to  decay  through  age.  Now 
however  the  Greeks  resolved  to  repair  its  breaches,  and  here 
make  their  stand  against  the  Barbarian.  At  this  point  there  is 
a  village  very  nigh  the  road,  Alpeni  by  name,  from  which  the 
Greeks  reckoned  on  getting  corn  for  their  troops. 


3  Infra,  ch.  216. 

4  Herodotus  supposes  the  general  bearing  of  the  coast  at  this  point  to  have 
been  north  and  south,  as  it  is  generally  on  this  side  of  Greece,  whereas  in  reality 
the  coast  runs  from  west  to  east.  This  is  a  strange  mistake  for  one  who  had  visited 
the  spot.  The  mountain-range  is  in  fact  south,  and  the  sea  north  of  the  pass  (see 
the  plan,  infra,  p.  139). 

5  This  is  the  only  mention  which  Herodotus  makes  of  the  marshes,  which 
must  at  all  times  have  formed  so  important  a  feature  of  the  pass  (vide  infra,  ch. 
201,  note  e). 

6  So  Pausanias  (iv.  xxxv.  §  6).  The  springs  at  Thermopylae  are  hot  (about  100° 
Fahrenheit)  and  salt.  There  are  two  of  them,  which  seem  anciently  to  have  been 
devoted  respectively  to  male  and  female  bathers  (Pausan,).  They  are  enclosed 
within  receptacles  of  masonry,  about  two  feet  in  depth,  from  which  in  cool  weather 
a  strong  vapour  rises.  The  name  "  Cauldron  "  is  thus  very  expressive  (see  Leake, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  34-38). 

7  The  whole  district  was  regarded  as  ennobled  by  the  sufferings  of  Hercules,  and 
as  sacred  to  him  (see  ch.  198,  and  cf.  Sophocl.  Trachin.  passim).  Hence  the  name 
of  Heracleia,  which  the  Spartans  gave  to  Trachis. 

8  Vide  infra,  chs.  208,  223,  225.  For  a  full  consideration  of  the  various  localities 
see  the  notes  on  chs.  198-200. 

9  The  reference  is  to  the  original  immigration  of  the  Thessalians  (Illyrians?) 
into  the  country  afterwards  called  by  their  name,  when  they  drove  out  the 
Boeotians,  and  other  JEolic  tribes  (compare  Thucyd.  i.  12;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  3;  Diod.  Sic. 
iv.  67,  &c).  This  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  sixtv  years  after  the  Trojan 
war. 
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177.  These  places,  therefore,  seemed  to  the  Greeks  fit  for 
their  purpose.  Weighing  well  all  that  was  likely  to  happen, 
and  considering  that  in  this  region  the  barbarians  could  make  no 
use  of  their  vast  numbers,  nor  of  their  cavalry,  they  resolved  to 
await  here  the  invader  of  Greece.  And  when  news  reached 
them  of  the  Persians  being  in  Pieria,  straightway  they  broke  up 
from  the  Isthmus,  and  proceeded,  some  on  foot  to  Thermopyla?, 
others  by  sea  to  Artemisium. 

178.  The  Greeks  now  made  all  speed  to  reach  the  two  sta- 
tions ;10  and  about  the  same  time  the  Delphians,  alarmed  both 
for  themselves  and  for  their  country,  consulted  the  god,  and  re- 

[ceived  for  answer  a  command  to  "  pray  to  the  winds  ;  for  the 
winds  would  do  Greece  good  service." !  So  when  this  answer 
was  given  them,  forthwith  the  Delphians  sent  word  of  the  pro- 
phecy to  the  Greeks  who  were  zealous  for  freedom,  and  cheering 
them  thereby  amid  the  fears  which  they  entertained  with  res- 
pect to  the  Barbarian,  earned  their  everlasting  gratitude.  This 
done,  they  raised  an  altar  to  the  winds  at  Thyia 2  (where  Thyia, 
the  daughter  of  Cephissus,  from  whom  the  region  takes  its 
name,  has  a  precinct),  and  worshipped  them  with  sacrifices. 
And  even  to  the  present  day  the  Delphians  sacrifice  to  the 
winds,  because  of  this  oracle. 

179.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  now  departed  from  Therma  ;  and 
ten  of  the  swiftest  sailing  ships  ventured  to  stretch  across  direct 
for  Sciathus,  at  which  place  there  were  upon  the  look-out  three 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  one  a  ship  of  Trcezen,3  another 
of  iEgina,  and  the  third  from  Athens.  These  vessels  no  sooner 
saw  from  a  distance  the  barbarians  approaching  than  they  all 
hurriedly  took  to  flight. 

180.  The  barbarians  at  once  pursued,  and  the  Trcezenian 
ship,  which  was  commanded  by  Prexinus,  fell  into  their  hands. 
Hereupon  the  Persians  took  the  handsomest  of  the  men-at-arms, 
and  drew  him  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  where  they  sacrificed 


10  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium. 

1  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  vi.  p.  753)  professes  to  report  the  exact  words 
of  the  oracle,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  those  which  Herodotus  had  heard.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  words  were — 

?n  AeA<po\,  \i(T(re<T&  avifiov:,  na\  \diou  tcrrai. 

Similar  advice  was  given  to  the  Athenians  (infra,  ch.  189).     The  misfortune  of  Mar- 
donius  (supra,  vi.  44)  had  shown  what  good  service  the  winds  might  do. 

2  The  site  of  Thyia,  which  no  other  author  mentions,  is  unknown.  Thyia  herself 
was,  according  to  others,  a  daughter  of  Castalius.  She  was  the  eponymus  of  the 
Thyiades  (Pausan.  x.  vi.  §  2). 

3  Supra,  ch.  99. 
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him  ;4  for  they  thought  the  man  a  good  omen  to  their  cause, 
seeing  that  he  was  at  once  so  beautiful,  and  likewise  the  first 
captive  they  had  made.  The  man  who  was  slain  in  this  way  was 
called  Leo  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  name  he  bore  helped  him 
to  his  fate  in  some  measure.5 

181.  The  Eginetan  trireme,  under  its  captain,  Asonides, 
gave  the  Persians  no  little  trouble,  one  of  the  men-at-arms, 
Pythes,  the  son  of  Ischenoiis,  distinguishing  himself  beyond 
all  the  others  who  fought  on  that  day.  After  the  ship  was 
taken  this  man  continued  to  resist,  and  did  not  cease  righting 
till  he  fell  quite  covered  with  wounds.  The  Persians  who  served 
as  men-at-arms  in  the  squadron,  rinding  that  he  was  not  dead, 
but  still  breathed,  and  being  very  anxious  to  save  his  life,  since 
he  had  behaved  so  valiantly,  dressed  his  wounds  with  myrrh, 
and  bound  them  up  with  bandages  of  cotton.  Then,  when  they 
were  returned  to  their  own  station,  they  displayed  their  prisoner 
admiringly  to  the  whole  host,  and  behaved  towards  him  with 
much  kindness  ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew  were  treated 
merely  as  slaves. 

182.  Thus  did  the  Persians  succeed  in  taking  two  of  the 
vessels.  The  third,  a  trireme  commanded  by  Phormus  of 
Athens,  took  to  flight  and  ran  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Peneus.  The  barbarians  got  possession  of  the  bark,  but 
not  of  the  men.  For  the  Athenians  had  no  sooner  run  their 
vessel  aground  than  they  leapt  out,  and  made  their  way  through 
Thessaly  back  to  Athens. 

When  the  Greeks  stationed  at  Artemisium  learnt  what  had 
happened  by  fire-signals 6  from  Sciathus,  so  terrified  were  they, 
that,  quitting  their  anchorage-ground  at  Artemisium,  and  leav- 
ing scouts  to  watch  the  foe  on  the  high  lands  of  Eubcea,  they 
removed  to  Chalcis,  intending  to  guard  the  Euripus. 

4  The  custom  of  sacrificing  their  first  prisoner  is  ascribed  by  Procopius  to  the 
Thulitse  or  Scandinavians  (Bell.  Goth.  ii.  15).  The  Germans  made  their  first  captive 
contend  with  a  champion  of  their  own  race,  and  took  the  result  as  an  omen  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  (Tacit.  Germ.  10). 

5  Instances  of  attention  to  the  meaning  of  names  are  found,  supra,  vi.  50,  and 
infra,  ix.  91.  The  Romans  were  systematically  superstitious  upon  the  point  (see 
Cic.  de  Div.  i.  45 :  "  In  lustranda  colonia  ab  eo  qui  earn  deduceret,  et  cum  impe- 
rator  exercitum,  censor  populum  lustraret,  bonis  nominibus  qui  hostias  ducerent 
eligebantur  ;  quod  idem  in  delectu  consules  observant,  ut  primus  miles  fiat  bono 
nomine :  "  and  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  2 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53). 

6  The  employment  of  fire-signals  among  the  Greeks  was  very  common.  ^Eschy- 
lus  represents  it  as  known  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (Agam.  29-32, 
272-307).  Sophocles  did  the  same  in  his  Nauplius  (Fr.  V.  ed  Valpy),  ascribing  the 
invention  to  Palamedes  at  that  period.  The  practice  was  certainly  very  usual  in 
historical  times  (Thucyd.  ii.  94  ;  iii.  22,  80 ;  Polyb.  vm.  xxx.  §  1 ;  x.  xlii.  §  7,  &c> 
Details  of  the  science  may  be  found  in  iEneas  Tacticus  and  Polybius. 
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183.  Meantime  three  of  the  ten  vessels  sent  forward  by  the 
barbarians,  advanced  as  far  as  the  sunken  rock  between  Scia- 
thus  and  Magnesia,  which  is  called  "  The  Ant,"7  and  there  set 
up  a  stone  pillar  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  that 
purpose.  After  this,  their  course  being  now  clear,  the  barba- 
rians set  sail  with  all  their  ships  from  Therma.  eleven  days  from 
the  time  that  the  king  quitted  the  town.  The  rock,  which  lay 
directly  in  their  course,  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  Pam- 
mon  of  Scyros.8  A  day's  voyage  without  a  stop  brought  them 
to  Sepias  in  Magnesia,9  and  to  the  strip  of  coast  which  lies  be- 
tween the  town  of  Casthanasa  and  the  promontory  of  Sepias.10 

184.  As  far  as  this  point  then,  and  on  land,  as  far  as  Ther- 
mopylae, the  armament  of  Xerxes  had  been  free  from  mischance  ; 
and  the  numbers  were  still,  according  to  my  reckoning,  of  the 
following  amount.  First  there  was  the  ancient  complement  of 
the  twelve  hundred  and  seven  vessels  which  came  with  the  king 
from  Asia — the  contingents  of  the  nations  severally — amount- 
ing, if  we  allow  to  each  ship  a  crew  of  two  hundred  men,1  to 
241,400.  Each  of  these  vessels  had  on  board,  besides  native 
soldiers,  thirty  fighting  men,  who  were  either  Persians,  Medes, 

7  This  seems  to  be  the  rock  known  to  the  Greek  sailors  as  Leftari,  which  lies 
exactly  midway  between  the  coast  of  Magnesia  and  the  south-western  promontory 
of  the  island.  The  precaution  taken  exhibits  the  skill  and  forethought  of  the 
Phoenician  navigators,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  fleet,  in  a  favourable  light. 

s  Scyros,  still  called  Skyro,  lay  off  the  east  coast  of  Euboea,  at  the  distance  of 
about  23  miles  (lat.  38°  55',  long.  24°  30').  It  had,  like  most  of  the  Egean  islands,  a 
capital  city  of  the  same  name  (Horn.  II.  v.  664),  which  was  strongly  situated  on  a 
rocky  height,  and  of  which  considerable  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  George  (see  Leake,  hi.  p.  108-9). 

9  The  distance  is  calculated  to  be  about  900  stades  or  103  miles.  This  would 
considerably  exceed  the  average  day's  voyage  of  a  merchant  vessel  in  Herodotus's 
time  (supra,  iv.  85,  note  2),  but  it  was  quite  within  the  powers  of  a  trireme.  (See 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  785,  B,  where  the  rate  of  a  trireme  is  compared  to  that  of 
"  an  ordinary  steamboat.") 

10  Cape  Sepias  (for  &ktt)  in  Herodotus  is  not  "  shore,"  but  "promontory  " — "  a 
land,"  in  Niebuhr's  words,  "which  juts  out  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea, 
and  has  only  one  side  adjoining  the  mainland")  is  undoubtedly  the  modern  pro- 
montory of  St.  George-  Stxabo  described  it  as  terminating  the  Thermsean  gulf,  and 
as  looking  towards  the  north  (vii.  p.  480).  There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
according  to  this  author  (ix.  p.  632),  which  was  afterwards  swallowed  up  in  Deme- 
trias.  It  probably  lay  west  of  the  cape,  where  it  would  have  been  somewhat 
sheltered. 

Castanea,  from  which  the  chestnut-tree  (still  abundant  in  these  parts)  derived  its 
Latin  name  (Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc.)  lay  on  the  eastern  coast  (Pomp.  Mell.  ii.  3)  of  Mag- 
nesia, almost  at  the  foot  of  Pelion  (Strab.  ix.  p.  641,  Kwfxri  vko  tb  rbjAty  Kei/x4vr}). 
Col.  Leake  identifies  it  with  some  ruins  near  Tamukhari  (vol.  iv.  p.  383). 

1  The  crew  of  a  Greek  trireme  seems  always  to  have  been  200  (vide  infra,  viii. 
17);  and  we  have  here  an  evidence  that  Herodotus  knew  of  no  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  Greek  vessels  and  the  Persian.  The  proportion  between  the 
sailors  and  JEpibatce,  or  men-at-arms,  is  not  unlike  that  which  obtains  in  our  own 
navy. 
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or  Sacans  ;2  which  gives  an  addition  of  36,210.  To  these  two 
numbers  I  shall  further  add  the  crews  of  the  penteconters  ; 
which  may  be  reckoned,  one  with  another,  at  fourscore  men  each. 
Of  such  vessels  there  were  (as  I  said  before3)  three  thousand; 
and  the  men  on  board  them  accordingly  would  be  240,000. 
This  was  the  sea  force  brought  by  the  king  from  Asia  ;  and  it 
amounted  in  all  to  517,610  men.  The  number  of  the  foot  sol- 
diers was  1,700,000  ; 4  that  of  the  horsemen  80,000  ; 5  to  which 
must  be  added  the  Arabs  who  rode  on  camels,  and  the  Libyans 
who  fought  in  chariots,  whom  I  reckon  at  20,000.  The  whole 
number,  therefore,  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  added  together 
amounts  to  2,317,610  men.  Such  was  the  force  brought  from 
Asia,  without  including  the  camp  followers,  or  taking  any 
account  of  the  provision-ships  and  the  men  whom  they  had  on 
board. 

185.  To  the  amount  thus  reached  we  have  still  to  add  the 
forces  gathered  in  Europe,  concerning  which  I  can  only  speak 
from  conjecture.  The  Greeks  dwelling  in  Thrace,  and  in  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,6  furnished  to  the  fleet  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships  ;  the  crews  of  which  would  amount  to 
24,000  men.  Besides  these,  footmen  were  furnished  by  the 
Thracians,  the  Peeonians,  the  Eordians,7  the  Bottieeans,  by  the 
Chalcidean  tribes,  by  the  Brygians,  the  Pierians,  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  Perrhgebians,  the  Enianians,  the  Dolopians,  the  Mag- 
nesians,  the  Achseans,  and  by  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  Thra- 
cian  sea-board  ;  and  the  forces  of  these  nations  amounted,  I  be- 
lieve, to  three  hundred  thousand  men.     These  numbers,  added 


2  Vide  supra,  ch.  96.     These  troops  were  regarded  as  the  best  (see  viii.  113). 

3  Supra,  ch.  97.  It  appears  from  that  passage  that  in  these  3000  vessels  are  in- 
cluded, besides  penteconters,  various  other  craft  of  a  much  smaller  size. 

4  Supra,  ch.  60. 

5  See  ch.  87. 

6  Thasos  is  the  only  one  of  these  which  has  a  name  ;  but  there  are  many  small 
islands,  just  off  the  coast. 

7  The  Eordians,  who  are  the  only  people  here  named  that  have  not  been  men- 
tioned before,  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  district  known  afterwards  as 
Eordaea,  which  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  (see  Liv.  xxxi.  39,  40,  xlii.  53  ;  Polyb. 
xvur.  vi.  §  3).  This  tract,  which  lay  between  Pella  and  Lyncestis  (Strab.  vii.  p.  468), 
and  also  between  Pella  and  Elimaea  (Liv.  1.  s.  c),  must  have  corresponded  with  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Lydias,  the  country  now  known  as  Sarighiol  (Leake,  iii.  p.  316). 
The  Macedonians,  however,  had  expelled  the  Eordians  (who  were  a  Paeonian  tribe, 
Plin.  iv.  10)  from  their  ancient  abodes  (Thucyd.  ii.  99),  and  they  had  sought  a 
refuge  elsewhere,  but  in  what  exact  locality  is  uncertain.  Thucydides  says  "  near 
Physca ;"  but  of  Physca  nothing  is  known  except  that  it  was  in  Mygdonia  (Ptol.  iii. 
13;  compare  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'EopSami),  probably  upon  the  borders  of  Chalci- 
dicc.  When  we  hear  of  the  Amyrians  having  been  anciently  Eordi  (Suid.  Fr.  7),  we 
learn  that  the  primitive  settlements  of  this  race,  as  of  so  many  others,  were  scat- 
tered and  separate.     Amyrus  was  near  Lake  Boebe'is  in  Thessaly. 
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to  those  of  the  force  which  came  out  of  Asia,  make  the  sum  of 
the  fighting  men  2,641,610. 

186.  Such  then  heing  the  number  of  the  fighting  men,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  attendants  who  followed  the  camp,  together 
with  the  crews  of  the  corn-barks,  and  of  the  other  craft  accom- 
panying the  army,  made  up  an  amount  rather  above  than  below 
that  of  the  fighting  men.  However  I  will  not  reckon  them  as 
either  fewer  or  more,  but  take  them  at  an  equal  number.  We 
have  therefore  to  add  to  the  sum  already  reached  an  exactly 
equal  amount.  This  will  give  5,283,220  as  the  whole  number 
of  men  brought  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  as  far  as  Sepias 
and  Thermopylae.8 

8  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  amount  is  considerably  beyond  the  truth. 
It  would  have  been  the  object  of  the  several  officers  of  Xerxes  to  exaggerate  the 
numbers  under  their  command,  for  their  own  credit  in  having  brought  so  many  men 
into  the  field ;  and  Xerxes  himself  might  have  been  content  to  have  such  exaggera- 
tions made,  both  as  adding  to  his  glory  and  as  tending  to  alarm  the  Greeks.  After 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  it  was  equally  an  object  with  the  Greeks  to  magnify  its 
greatness,  since  they  thus  increased  the  merit  of  their  own  success.  Still  portions 
of  the  details  of  the  estimate  seem  to  be  altogether  trustworthy  ;  and  it  is  possible 
to  point  out  the  chief  places  where  exaggeration  has  crept  in. 

The  estimate  of  Herodotus  will  be  best  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form : — 


Quality  of  troops. 

Number. 

Ground  of  the  Estimate. 

1,700,000 
80,000 

20,000 
241,400 

36,210 

240,000 

300,000 

24,000 

Common  report— number  pro- 
bably counted  at  Doriscus. 

Eough  guess. 

Calculated  from  the  known  num- 
ber of  the  triremes  (1207). 

Ditto. 

Forces  from  Asia, ... 

Arabs  and  Libyans... 
Crews  of  the  triremes 
Armed  force  on  board 

Crews  of  the  smaller 

Eough  guess  from  the  supposed 
number  of  such  vessels  (3000), 
and    the    presumed    average 
crew  (80). 

f 

Forces  from  Europe, -j 

1 

I 

Crews  of  triremes. . . . 

ber  of  troops  they  might  be 
supposed  capable  of  furnish- 
ing. 
Calculated  from  the  number  of 
triremes,  which  was  likely  to 
be  known. 

Total  of  the  military  force 2,641,610 

Attendants 2,641,610  estimated  at  an  equal  number. 

Grand  Total 5,283,220 


Of  these  numbers  the  following  appear  beyond  suspicion.  The  crews  of  the  tri- 
remes, Asiatic  and  European,  241,400  and  24,000 — the  armed  force  on  board  the 
former,  36,210 — and  the  Asiatic  cavalry  (a  low  estimate),  80,000.  The  following 
are  open  to  question  from  the  evident  want  of  sufficient  data,  and  from  other  causes. 
1.  The  crews  of  the  penteconters  and  smaller  vessels,  which  are  guessed  at  3000  in 
number,  with  a  supposed  average  crew  of  80,  giving  a  total  of  240,000  men.  The 
average  of  80  seems  very  unduly  large  ;  since  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  even  the 
crew  of  a  penteconter  much  exceeded  that  number,  and  the  smaller  vessels  must 
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187.  Such  then  was  the  amount  of  the  entire  host  of  Xer- 
xes.    As  for  the  number  of  the  women  who  ground  the  corn,  of 

have  carried  very  many  less.  Perhaps  40  or  50  would  be  a  fairer  average.  And 
the  number  of  three  thousand  might  safely  be  reduced  to  one,  for  the  trireme  had 
now  become  the  ordinary  ship  of  war.  These  reductions  would  strike  off  200,000 
men.  2.  The  Arabs  and  Libyans  seem  overrated  at  20,000.  If  the  entire  cavalry, 
to  which  so  many  of  the  chief  nations  contributed  (chs.  84-86),  was  no  more  than 
80,000,  the  camels  and  chariots  are  not  likely  to  have  reached  10,000.  It  must  be 
doubted  too  whether  the  Arabian  camel-riders,  who  were  stationed  in  the  rear  (ch. 
87),  did  not  really  belong  to  the  baggage-train,  in  which  case  Herodotus  would 
have  counted  them  twice.  3.  The  land  force  which  joined  the  expedition  on  its 
march  through  Europe  fell  probably  far  short  of  300,000.  That  number  would  seem 
to  be  a  high  estimate  for  the  greatest  military  force  which  the  countries  named 
could  anyhow  furnish.  The  levies  hastily  raised  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  Persian 
army  are  not  likely  to  have  reached  one- third  of  the  amount.  Further,  it  is  worth 
notice  what  a  great  disproportion  there  is  between  the  triremes  furnished  (120), 
which  could  have  been  easily  counted,  and  the  land  force,  which  could  only  be 
guessed.  4.  The  Asiatic  infantry  was  no  doubt  purposely  exaggerated  by  its  com- 
manders, who  would  order  their  men,  when  they  entered  the  enclosure  (supra,  ch. 
60),  not  to  stand  close  together.  The  amount  of  this  exaggeration  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate,  but  it  can  scarcely  have  amounted  to  so  much  as  one- 
half. 

If  the  naval  and  military  force  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  above  sugges- 
tions, it  will  still  consist  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  combatants  :  viz. — 

Asiatic  infantry,  ab 1,000,000  \ 

Asiatic  cavalry,  ab 80,000  f        .,  -,nn  nriA  ,„„  ■,  «  „„ , 

Libyans  in  chariots,  &c 10,000  \  =  1'190'000  land  forco- 

European  land  force,  ab 100,000  ) 

Crews  of  Asiatic  triremes 241.400  ) 

Armed  force  on  ditto 36,210  (  _  „--,  fl1  n  COQ  - 

Crews  of  smaller  vessels,  ab 40^000  f  -  341>610  sea  forcc- 

Crews  of  European  triremes 24,000  ) 

1,531,610 


With  respect  to  the  non-combatants,  Mr.  Grote's  remark  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 
p.  48)  is  most  sound,  that  Herodotus  has  applied  a  Greek  standard  to  a  case  where 
such  application  is  wholly  unwarranted.  The  crews  of  the  vessels  would  decidedly 
have  had  no  attendants — and  the  "  great  mass  of  the  army  "  would  likewise  have 
been  without  them.  "  A  few  grandees  might  be  richly  provided,"  yet  even  their 
attendants  would  mostly  have  carried  arms,  and  been  counted  among  the  infantry. 
It  was  therefore  scarcely  necessary  for  Herodotus  to  have  made  any  addition  at  all 
to  his  estimate,  on  the  score  of  attendants  ;  and  if  he  made  any,  it  should  have  been 
very  trifling. 

The  estimates  furnished  by  other  writers  have  little  importance,  the  only  original 
statements  being  those  of  JKschylus  and  Ctesias.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen 
(supra,  ch.  100,  note  5),  corroborates  Herodotus  as  to  the  exact  number  of  Persian 
triremes,  with  the  exception  that  he  applies  the  number  to  the  fleet  at  Salamis. 
Reasons  have  already  been  given  (supra,  loc.  cit.)  for  preferring,  on  this  head,  the 
statement  of  Herodotus.  The  latter  gives  the  number  of  the  fleet  at  1000,  that  of 
the  land  force  at  800,000,  exclusive  of  chariots  (Persic.  Exc.  §  23).  But  Ctesias 
is  an  utterly  worthless  authority,  as  this  part  of  his  history  (§  25-6)  most  plainly 
shows.  Diodorus  (xi.  3)  has  however  followed  him,  as  has  Julian,  except  that  he 
has  made  a  further  deduction  of  100,000  for  the  sake  of  greater  probability  (V.  H. 
xiii.  3).  ^Eschylus  does  not  give  the  amount  of  the  land  force  ;  but  his  expressions 
agree  rather  with  the  vast  numbers  of  Herodotus,  than  with  the  more  moderate 
total  of  Ctesias  (Pers.  56-64,  122-144,  724,  735-8).  The  popular  belief  of  the  time 
was  that  Xerxes  brought  a  land  force  of  3,000,000  to  Thermopylae  (see  the  inscrip- 
tion, infra,  ch.  228). 

V(,r..  IV  —9 
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the  concubines,  and  the  eunuchs,  no  one  can  give  any  sure  ac- 
count of  it  ;  nor  can  the  baggage-horses  and  other  sumpter- 
beasts,  nor  the  Indian  hounds  which  followed  the  army,  be  cal- 
culated, by  reason  of  their  multitude.  Hence  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  the  water  of  the  rivers  was  found  too  scant  for 
the  army  in  some  instances  ;  rather  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  how 
the  provisions  did  not  fail,  when  the  numbers  were  so  great. 
For  I  find  on  calculation  that  if  each  man  consumed  no  more 
than  a  chcenix  of  corn  a-day,  there  must  have  been  used  daily 
by  the  army  110,340  medimni,9  and  this  without  counting  what 
was  eaten  by  the  women,  the  eunuchs,  the  sumpter-beasts,  and 
the  hounds.  Among  all  this  multitude  of  men  there  was  not 
one  who,  for  beauty  and  stature,  deserved  more  than  Xerxes 
k  himself  to  wield  so  vast  a  power. 

188.  The  fleet  then,  as  I  said,  on  leaving  Therma,  sailed  to 
the  Magnesian  territory,  and  there  occupied  the  strip  of  coast 
between  the  city  of  Casthanaea  and  Cape  Sepias.  The  ships  of 
the  first  row  were  moored  to  the  land,  while  the  remainder  swung 
at  anchor  further  off.  The  beach  extended  but  a  very  little 
way,  so  that  they  had  to  anchor  off  the  shore,  row  upon  row, 
eight  deep.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  night.  But  at 
dawn  of  day  calm  and  stillness  gave  place  to  a  raging  sea, 
and  a  violent  storm,  which  fell  upon  them  with  a  strong  gale 
from  the  east — a  wind  which  the  people  in  those  parts  call  Hel- 
lespontias.  Such  of  them  as  perceived  the  wind  rising,  and  were 
so  moored  as  to  allow  of  it,  forestalled  the  tempest  by  dragging 
their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  and  in  this  way  saved  both  them- 
selves and  their  vessels.  But  the  ships  which  the  storm  caught 
out  at  sea  were  driven  ashore,  some  of  them  near  the  place  called 
Ipni,  or  "the  Ovens/'10  at  the  foot  of  Pelion  ;  others  on  the 
strand  itself ;  others  again  about  Cape  Sepias  ;  while  a  portion 


9  This  is  a  miscalculation.  The  actual  amount,  according  to  the  number  at  which 
Herodotus  reckons  the  host,  would  be  110,067Tl2  medimni.  The  medimnus  con- 
tained about  12  gallons  English. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  immense  host  was  actually  supplied,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  1.  that  Asiatics  are  accustomed  to  live  upon  a  very  scanty  diet. 
2.  that  commissariat  preparations  on  the  largest  scale  had  been  made  for  several 
years  (vii.  20).  Magazines  of  stores  had  been  laid  up  on  the  line  of  march  (ch.  25), 
and  the  natives  had  been  stimulated  to  prepare  supplies  of  food  of  all  kinds  (ch. 
119).  3.  that  a  vast  number  of  transports  laden  with  corn  {(riTaywya  TrAola)  accom- 
panied the  host  along  shore  (ch.  186,  191).  And  4.  that  notwithstanding  all  these 
precautions,  the  expedition  did  suffer  from  want  (JEschyl.  Pers.  797-9). 

10  Colonel  Leake  (ii.  p.  383)  places  Ipni  at  Zagord,  directly  under  Pelium,  which 
agrees  well  enough  with  this  passage,  and  with  the  notice  in  Strabo  (ix.  p.  641, 
'Tirvovvra  roirov  rpaxvv  ru>v  irepl  Tl-h\iov).  The  name,  which  means  "  the  Ovens," 
was  not  very  uncommon  (see  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "lirvos  et  'Itti/ovs). 
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were  dashed  to  pieces  near  the  cities  of  Melibcea1  and  Castha- 
nsea.     There  was  no  resisting  the  tempest. 

189.  It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  had  called  upon  Boreas2 
to  aid  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  a  fresh  oracle  which  had  reached 
them,  commanding  them  to  "  seek  help  from  their  son-in-law." 
For  Boreas,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  took  to 
wife  a  woman  of  Attica,  viz.,  Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus.3  So  the  Athenians,  as  the  tale  goes,  considering  that 
this  marriage  made  Boreas  their  son-in-law,  and  perceiving, 
while  they  lay  with  their  ships  at  Chalcis  of  Eubcea,4  that  the 
wind  was  rising,  or,  it  may  he,  even  before  it  freshened,  offered 
sacrifice  both  to  Boreas  and  likewise  to  Orithyia,  entreating  them 
to  come  to  their  aid  and  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the  barbarians,  as 
they  did  once  before  off  Mount  Athos.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  jf 
this  that  Boreas 5  fell  with  violence  on  the  barbarians  at  their  an-T 
chorage  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  Athenians  declare  that  they  had 
received  aid  from  Boreas  before,  and  that  it  was  he  who  now 
caused  all  these  disasters.  They  therefore,  on  their  return 
home,  built  a  temple  to  this  god  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.6 

190.  Such  as  put  the  loss  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  this  storm 
at  the  lowest  say,  that  four  hundred  of  their  ships  were  destroyed, 
that  a  countless  multitude  of  men  were  slain,  and  a  vast  treas- 
ure engulfed.  Ameinocles,  the  son  of  Cretines,  a  Magnesian, 
who  farmed  land  near  Cape  Sepias,  found  the  wreck  of  these 
vessels  a  source  of  great  gain  to  him  ;  many  were  the  gold  and 

1  Melibcea  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  these  parts  (Horn.  II.  ii.  71*7 ;  Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  60 ;  Liv.  xliv.  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  9  ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  592).  It  was  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  Ossa  (Liv.  1.  c.)  in  a  shallow  bay  to  which  it  gave  name  (Strabo, 
ix.  p.  642).  Colonel  Leake  places  it,  on  good  grounds,  at  a  place  called  Kastri 
near  Dhematd  (N.  G.  vol.  iv.  p.  414) ;  Kiepert,  wrongly,  puts  it  on  the  flanks  of 
Pelion  (Blatt.  xvi.). 

2  The  name  Bora  is  still  retained  in  the  Adriatic  for  the  N.  E.  wind. — [G.  W.] 

3  This  fable  is  found  with  few  variations  in  Plato  (Phsedr.  p.  229  b.),  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Acusilaus  (Fr.  23),  in  Apollodorus  (in.  xv.  §  1-2),  and  in  Pausanias  (i.  xix. 
§  6).     Plato  laughingly  suggests  a  rational  explanation. 

4  Supra,  ch.  182. 

5  It  is  evident  that  the  points  of  the  compass  were  not  fixed  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus with  the  precision  which  had  been  attained  when  Pliny  wrote  (H.  N.  xviii. 
34).  Herodotus  calls  the  same  wind  indifferently  Boreas  and  Apeliotes  (north-east 
and  east,  according  to  Pliny's  explanation).  If  the  wind  really  blew  from  the 
Hellespont,  its  direction  would  have  been  north-east  by  east. 

6  The  myth  said  that  Orithyia  had  been  carried  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 
The  temple  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  ravishment,  where 
in  Plato's  time  an  altar  only  existed  (Phaedr.  ut  supra),  the  temple  having  probably 
gone  to  decay.  When  Pausanias  wrote,  there  seems  to  have  been  neither  temple 
nor  altar.  The  exact  site  of  the  building  can  almost  be  fixed  from  Plato  and  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  576,  581).  It  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  probably  about  opposite 
the  modern  church  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  (Petros  Stavromenos  ;  see  Leake's  Athens, 
pp.  279-280). 
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silver  drinking-cups,  cast  up  long  afterwards  by  the  surf,  which 
he  gathered  ;  while  treasure-boxes  too  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Persians,  and  golden  articles  of  all  kinds  and  beyond  count, 
came  into  his  possession.  Ameinocles  grew  to  be  a  man  of  great 
wealth  in  this  way,  but  in  other  respects  things  did  not  go  over 
well  with  him  ;  he  too,  like  other  men,  had  his  own  grief — the 
calamity  of  losing  his  offspring. 

191.  As  for  the  number  of  the  provision  craft  and  other 
merchant  ships  which  perished,  it  was  beyond  count.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  loss,  that  the  commanders  of  the  sea  force,  fearing 
lest  in  their  shattered  condition  the  Thessalians  should  venture 
on  an  attack,  raised  a  lofty  barricade  around  their  station  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  vessels  cast  ashore.  The  storm  lasted  three 
days.  At  length  the  Magians,  by  offering  victims  to  the  Winds, 
and  charming  them  with  the  help  of  conjurers,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  sacrificed  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  succeeded 
in  laying  the  storm  four  days  after  it  first  began  ;  or  perhaps  it 
ceased  of  itself.  The  reason  of  their  offering  sacrifice  to  Thetis 
was  this  :  they  were  told  by  the  Ionians  that  here  was  the 
place  whence  Peleus  carried  her  off,  and  that  the  whole  promon- 
tory was  sacred  to  her  and  to  her  sister  Nereids.7  So  the  storm 
lulled  upon  the  fourth  day. 

192.  The  scouts  left  by  the  Greeks  about  the  highlands  of 
Eubcea  hastened  down  from  their  stations  on  the  day  following 
that  whereon  the  storm  began,  and  acquainted  their  countrymen 
with  all  that  had  befallen  the  Persian  fleet.  These  no  sooner 
heard  what  had  happened  than  straightway  they  returned 
thanks  to  Neptune  the  Saviour,  and  poured  libations  in  his 
honour  ;  after  which  they  hastened  back  with  all  speed  to  Arte- 
misium,  expecting  to  find  a  very  few  ships  left  to  oppose  them, 
and  arriving  there  for  the  second  time,  took  up  their  station  on 
that  strip  of  coast  :  nor  from  that  day  to  the  present  have 
they  ceased  to  address  Neptune  by  the  name  then  given  him, 
of  "  Saviour." 

193.  The  barbarians,  when  the  wind  lulled  and  the  sea  grew 
smooth,  drew  their  ships  down  to  the  water,  and  proceeded  to 
coast  along  the  mainland.  Having  then  rounded  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia,8  they  sailed  straight  into  the  bay  that  runs 


7  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  well-known  tale  of  the  seizure  of  Thetis  by  Peleus. 
The  tale  is  given  briefly  by  Apollodorus  (in.  xiii.  §  4),  more  at  length  by  Ovid 
(Metamorph.  xi.).  According  to  the  Scholiast  upon  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  582), 
Thetis,  among  her  other  transformations,  became  a  cuttle-fish  (arj-rria),  and  thence 
the  promontory  derived  its  name. 

8  Mr.  Grote  supposes  this  to  be  "  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Magnesia  "  (Hist,  of 
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up  to  PagasaB.9  There  is  a  place  in  this  bay,  belonging  to 
Magnesia,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  put  ashore  to 
fetch  water  by  Jason  1  and  his  companions  ;  who  then  deserted 
him  and  went  on  their  way  to  iEa  in  Colchis,  on  board  the  ship 
Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  From  the  circumstance 
that  they  intended,  after  watering  their  Vessel  at  this  place,  to 
quit  the  shore  and  launch  forth  into  the  deep,  it  received  the 
name  of  Aphetse.2  Here  then  it  was  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
came  to  an  anchor. 

194.  Fifteen  ships,  which  had  lagged  greatly  behind  the 
rest,  happening  to  catch  sight  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemi- 
sium,  mistook  it  for  their  own,  and  sailing  down  into  the  midst  of 
it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  commander  of  this  squa- 
dron was  Sandoces,  the  son  of  Thamasius,  governor  of  Cyme/  in 
iEolis.  He  was  of  the  nuniber  of  the  royal  judges,4  and  had 
been  crucified  by  Darius  some  time  before,  on  the  charge  of 
taking  a  bribe  to  determine  a  cause  wrongly  ;  but  while  he  yet 
hung  on  the  cross,  Darius  bethought  him  that  the  good  deeds 
of  Sandoces  towards  the  king's  house  were  more  numerous  than 
his  evil  deeds  ; 5  and  so  confessing  that  he  had  acted  with  more 
haste  than  wisdom,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  down  and  set 
at  large.     Thus  Sandoces  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of 


Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  112  note).  I  think  it  was  the  south-western.  The  fleet  proceeded 
from  Sepias  along  shore  to  this  "point  of  Magnesia,"  and  doubling  it,  sailed  straight 
into  the  Pagasean  Gulf,  within  which  (eV  t<£  k6\ttu))  was  Aphetae.  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes Cape  Magnesia  from  Cape  Sepias,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Herodotus 
(Geogr.  iii.  13,  p.  92).  Pliny  calls  the  Magnesian  promontory,  Cape  JEanteum  (H.N. 
iv.  9). 

9  This  is  undoubtedly  the  modern  Gulf  of  Volo.  It  is  well  described  by  Scylax 
(Peripl.  p.  60).  PagasaB  itself  lay  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  bay,  about  two 
miles  from  Iolcus,  and  ten  from  Pherae  (Strab.  ix.  p.  632).  It  belonged  to  Thessaly, 
which  had  only  two  small  strips  of  sea-board,  one  here,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneus  (Scylax,  ut  supra ;  compare  Strab.  1.  c.  and  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  8-9). 

Colonel  Leake  found  considerable  remains  of  the  ^town  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Volo  (iv.  p.  368-370). 

1  The  many  forms  which  the  myth  took  may  be  seen  in  Apollodorus  (i.  ix.  §  10). 
According  to  that  which  predominated,  Hercules  was  left  in  Mysia  (Apoll.  Rhod.  i. 
1276-1283).  Pherecydes  however  maintained  the  version  of  Herodotus  (Fr.  67), 
adding  that  Hercules  was  left  behind,  because  the  Argo  declared  she  could  not  bear 
his  weight. 

2  The  same  derivation  of  the  name  Aphetae  from  afyizvai,  M  to  loose  ship,"  is 
given  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  591),  and  by  Stephen  (ad  voc).  The  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  harbour  than  a  town,  though  Stephen  calls  it  -koKis  Tfjy 
Mayi/7j(nas.  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  from  Herodotus  to  have  been 
"either  the  harbour  of  Trikeri,  or  that  between  the  island  of  Palced  Trikeri  and  the 
main"  (see  Leake,  iv.  p.  397).  Strabo's  assertion,  that  it  was  near  Pagasae,  must  be 
taken  in  a  wide  sense  (ix.  p.  632). 

3  Supra,  i.  149. 

*  Supra,  iii.  31 ;  and  see  Appendix  to  Book  hi.  Essay  iii.  p.  463. 

1  The  Persian  law,  according  to  Herodotus,  required  such  a  review  (i.  137). 
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Darius,  and  was  alive  at  this  time  ;  but  he  was  not  fated  to 
come  off  so  cheaply  from  his  second  peril ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
Greeks  saw  the  ships  making  towards  them,  they  guessed 
their  mistake,  and  putting  to  sea,  took  them  without  diffi- 
culty. 

195.  Aridolis,  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in  Caria,6  was  on  board 
one  of  the  ships,  and  was  made  prisoner  ;  as  also  was  the  Paphi- 
an  general,  Penthylus,  the  son  of  Demonolis,  who  was  on  board 
another.  This  person  had  brought  with  him  twelve  ships  from 
Paphos,7  and  after  losing  eleven  in  the  storm  off  Sepias,  was 
taken  in  the  remaining  one  as  he  sailed  towards  Artemisium. 
The  Greeks,  after  questioning  their  prisoners  as  much  as  they 
wished  concerning  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  sent  them  away  in  chains 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

196.  The  sea  force  of  the  barbarians,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifteen  ships  commanded  (as  I  said)  by  Sandoces,  came  safe 
to  Aphetse.  Xerxes  meanwhile,  with  the  land  army,  had  pro- 
ceeded through  Thessaly  and  Achasa,  and  three  days  earlier,  had 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Malians.  In  Thessaly  he  matched 
his  own  horses  against  the  Thessalian,  which  he  heard  were  the 
best  in  Greece  ;8  but  the  Greek  coursers  were  left  far  behind  in 
the  race.  All  the  rivers  in  this  region  had  water  enough  to  sup- 
ply his  army,  except  only  the  Onochonus  ;9  but  in  Achaea,  the 
largest  of  the  streams,  the  Apidanus,  barely  held  out. 

6  Alabanda  is  assigned  to  Phrygia  in  the  next  book  (ch.  1 36),  but  it  was  usually 
regarded  as  a  Carian  town  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  944 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  xxix. ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.).  The  description  of  Strabo,  and  the  coins  found  on  the  spot,  suffice  to  identify 
the  extensive  ruins  at  Arab  Hissar  with  the  ancient  Alabanda  (Fellows's  Lycia,  pp. 
54-8). 

7  Paphos  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Phoenician  settlements  in 
Cyprus.  It  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by  an  ancient  king  Aerias ; 
others  ascribed  it  to  Cinyras  (Tacit.  An.  hi.  62  ;  Hist.  ii.  3  ;  Apollod.  in.  xiv.  §  3). 
Paphos  lay  upon  the  west  coast.  The  ancient  city  was  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  912-3),  but  a  more  modern  town  ascribed  to  Aga- 
penor  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Pausan.  vni.  v.  §  2),  grew  up  at  some  little  distance  upon 
the  shore.  This  latter,  which  is  still  known  as  Bafa,  seems  to  be  the  Paphos  of 
Herodotus, 

8  The  excellency  of  the  Thessalian  horses  was  proverbial.  Hence  Theocritus 
speaking  of  Helen  says, — 

Tlttipa  ficyaXa  ar*  avtSpafxe  Koff/xos  apovpq, 
*H  Kancf  Kvirapuraos,  fj  apfxari  Qeacrahbs  'imros. — (Idyll,  xviii.  29—30.) 

Hence  too,  in  the  oracle  which  was  given  to  the  Megarians,  we  hear — 

rairjs  piev  Trdarjs  rb  Tle\a<TytKbi>  'Apyos  fr/netvov, 
"l-rnroi  QpTjiniai,  AaKedaifioviai  Se  yvvounes. — (Schol.  Theocrit.  xiv.  48.) 

Compare  Sophocl.  Electr.  703 ;  Plat.  Hipp.    Maj.  284  a.  ;  and  vide  supra,  v.  63. 
note  9. 

9  Supra,  ch.  129. 
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197.  On  his  arrival  at  Alus  l  in  Achsea,  his  guides,  wishing 
to  inform  him  of  everything,  told  him  the  tale  known  to  the 
dwellers  in  those  parts  concerning  the  temple  of  the  Laphystian 
Jupiter  2 — how  that  Athamas  the  son  of  iEolus  took  counsel 
with  Ino  and  plotted  the  death  of  Phrixus  ;3  and  how  that 
afterwards  the  Achaeans,  warned  by  an  oracle,  laid  a  forfeit  upon 
his  posterity,  forbidding  the  eldest  of  the  race  ever  to  enter  into 
the  court-house  (which  they  call  the  people's  house),  and  keep- 
ing watch  themselves  to  see  the  law  obeyed.  If  one  comes 
within  the  doors,  he  can  never  go  out  again  except  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. Further,  they  told  him,  how  that  many  persons,  when 
on  the  point  of  being  slain,  are  seized  with  such  fear  that  they 
flee  away  and  take  refuge  in  some  other  country  ;  and  that 
these,  if  they  come  back  long  afterwards,  and  are  found  to  be 
the  persons  who  entered  the  court-house,  are  led  forth  covered 
with  chaplets,  and  in  a  grand  procession,  and  are  sacrificed. 
This  forfeit  is  paid  by  the  descendants  of  Cytissorus  the  son  of 
Phrixus,4  because,  when  the  Achaeans,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 

1  Supra,  ch.  173. 

3  The  most  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Laphystius  was  in  Bjeotia,  between  Coronasa 
and  Orchomenus  (Pausan.  ix.  xxxiv.  §  4).  There  is  said  to  Have  been  another  in 
Bithynia  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  652),  and  it  has  been  imagined  that  Herodotus 
here  speaks  of  a  third  at  Alus  (Larcher  ad  voc.  "  Laphystn>s."  Table  Geograph.). 
But  this  last  supposition  is  unnecessary.  Herodotus  intends  to  say  that  the  tale 
which  Xerxes  heard  at  Alus  caused  him  afterwards,  on  his  passage  through  Bceotia, 
to  spare  the  shrine  and  grove  of  Laphystian  Jupiter  there.  As  Alus  was,  according 
to  tradition,  founded  by  Athamas  (Strab.  ix.  p.  62*7),  we  may  understand  how  the 
inhabitants  came  to  tell  Xerxes  the  story. 

A  good  deal  of  obscurity  attaches  to  the  word  "  Laphystian."  Properly  it  sig- 
nifies "  gluttonous,"  a  meaning  which  is  compatible  with  the  myth  (see  the  next  note). 
Some,  however,  have  regarded  it  in  this  connexion  as  a  mere  local  appellative 
(Larcher,  ad  loc),  since  the  mountain  whereon  the  temple  stood  (the  modern  moun- 
tain of  Granitza,  Leake,  ii.  p.  140)  was  called  Laphystium.  But  the  mountain  pro- 
bably took  its  name  from  the  temple. 

3  The  tale  went,  that  Ino,  wishing  to  destroy  the  children  of  Athamas  by  his 
first  wife  Nephele,  produced  a  dearth  by  having  the  seed-corn  secretly  parched 
before  it  was  sown,  and  when  Athamas  consulted  the  oracle  on  the  subject,  per- 
suaded the  messengers  to  bring  back  word,  that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter.  Athamas  was  imposed  upon,  and  prepared  to  offer  his  son  ;  but  Nephele 
snatched  Phrixus  from  the  altar,  and  placed  him  upon  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Mercury,  and  the  ram  carried  him  through  the  air  to 
Colchis,  where  it  was  offered  by  Phrixus  to  Jupiter.  The  fleece  he  gave  to  iEetes 
the  Colchian  king(cf.  Apollod.  1.  ix.  §  1 ;  Pausan.  1.  xxiv.  §  2  ix.  xxxiv.  §  4;  Plat. 
Min.  315,  C. ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  653). 

If  this  tale  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  in  early  times  the  Orchomenian  Minyte 
offered  human  sacrifices  to  Jove  we  may  understand  why  their  Jove  was  called  "  La- 
phystian "  (see  Mailer's  Eumen.  §  55). 

4  Phrixus,  in  the  common  tradition,  was  said  to  have  had  four  sons,  Argus,  Melas, 
Phrontis,  and  Cytissorus  (Apollod.  1.  s.  c.  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1156.)  Pausanias, 
who  gives  him  a  son,  Presbon  (ix.  xxxiv.  §  5),  must  have  followed  a  different  story. 
On  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  by  the  Greeks,  see  Wachsmuth's  Hellenisch. 
Alterthums.  vol.  ii.  p.  549,  et  seqq.  Compare  the  article  Sacrificium  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  999,  A. 
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made  Athamas  the  son  of  JEolus  their  sin-offering  and  were 
about  to  slay  him,  Cytissorus  came  from  Ma,  in  Colchis  and  res- 
cued Athamas  ;  by  which  deed  he  brought  the  anger  of  the  god 
upon  his  own  posterity.  Xerxes,  therefore,  having  heard  this 
story,  when  he  reached  the  grove  of  the  god,  avoided  it,  and 
commanded  his  army  to  do  the  like.  He  also  paid  the  same 
respect  to  the  house  and  precinct  of  the  descendants  of  Athamas. 
198.  Such  were  the  doings  of  Xerxes  in  Thessaly  and  in 
Ach&aa.  From  hence  he  passed  on  into  Malis,  along  the  shores 
of  a  bay,  in  which  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  daily.5 
By  the  side  of  this  bay  lies  a  piece  of  flat  land,  in  one  part  broad, 
but  in  another  very  narrow  indeed,  around  which  runs  a  range 
of  lofty  hills,  impossible  to  climb,  enclosing  all  Malis  within 
them,  and  called  the  Trachinians  Cliffs.6  The  first  city  upon 
the  bay,  as  you  come  from  Achasa,  is  Anticyra,7  near  which  the 
river  Spercheius,  flowing  down  from  the  country  of  the  Enian- 
ians,8  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  About  twenty  furlongs  from 
this  stream  there  is  a  second  river,  called  the  Dyras,9  which  is 
said  to  have  appeared  first  to  help  Hercules  when  he  was  burn- 
ing. Again,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs,  there  is  a 
stream  called  the  Melas,  near  which,  within  about  five  furlongs, 
stands  the  city  of  Trachis.1 

5  The  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  seldom  rise  more  than  a  few  feet,  in  some 
places  not  above  12  or  13  inches.  The  flatness  of  the  coast  round  the  Maliac  Gulf 
would  render  the  rise  and  fall  more  perceptible  there  than  elsewhere. 

6  Compare  with  this  the  description  in  Leake  (N.  G.-  vol.  ii.  ch.  10),  by  which  it 
appears  that  however  great  the  changes  which  time  has  made,  the  general  character 
of  the  scene  remains  unaltered.  The  plain  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  varying  greatly, 
in  its  breadth,  the  range  of  hills  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  the  cliffs  and  precipices 
which  in  many  places  abut  upon  the  flat  country,  are  now,  as  formerly,  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  the  locality  (compare  Clarke's  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch. 
viii.  p.  250-2). 

7  Anticyra  must  have  lain  towards  the  north  of  the  Malian  plains,  near  the 
modern  town  of  Zituni  (Lamia).  No  ruins  have  as  yet  been  discovered  to  fix  the 
exact  site,  which  the  great  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
Spercheius  (Hellddha)  render  very  difficult  of  determination. 

The  Malian  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Phocian  Anticyra,  which  latter  lay 
on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  was  a  much  more  important  place.  Curiously  enough, 
both  cities  were  famous  for  their  hellebore  (see  Strab.  ix.  p.  606 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc, 
and  compare  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  11). 

8  Vide  supra,  ch.  132,  note  2. 

9  Colonel  Leake  has  satisfactorily  identified  this  stream  as  well  as  the  Melas  (N. 
G.  vol.  ii.  p.  25-6).  The  latter,  which  was  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Trachis  (cf. 
Liv.  xxxvi.  22),  can  only  be  the  streamlet  (amniculus)  now  called  the  Mdvra  Neria 
or  Black  River,  which  is  a  translation  of  the  ancient  name.  The  Dyras  must  there- 
fore be  the  Gurgo,  which  alone  intervenes  between  the  Mdvra  Neria  and  the  Sper- 
cheius. At  present,  these  two  streams  join  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  togeth- 
er fall  into  the  Spercheius. 

1  Supra,  ch.  175,  note  2.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  621)  throws  no  light  on  the  geography 
of  this  region.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  it,  and  simply 
followed  Herodotus. 
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199.  At  the  point  where  this  city  is  built,  the  plain  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea  is  broader  than  at  any  other,  for  it  there 
measures  22,000  plethra.2  South  of  Trachis  there  is  a  cleft  in 
the  mountain-range  which  shuts  in  the  territory  of  Trachinia  ; 
and  the  river  Asopus  3  issuing  from  this  cleft  flows  for  a  while 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

200.  Further  to  the  south,  another  river,  called  the  Phoe- 
nix,4 which  has  no  great  body  of  water,  flows  from  the  same 
hills,  and  falls  into  the  Asopus.  Here  is  the  narrowest  place  of 
all,  for  in  this  part  there  is  only  a  causeway  wide  enough  for  a 
single  carriage.  From  the  river  Phoenix  to  Thermopylae  is  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  furlongs  ;  and  in  this  space  is  situate  the  vil- 
lage called  Anthela,5  which  the  river  Asopus  passes  ere  it 
reaches  the  sea.  The  space  about  Anthela  is  of  some  width,  and 
contains  a  temple  of  Amphictyonian  Ceres,  as  well  as  the  seats6 

2  This  is  certainly  an  incorrect  reading.  Twenty-two  thousand  plethra  are  above 
420  miles,  whereas  the  plain  is  even  now,  at  the  utmost,  seven  miles  across  !  It  is 
impossible,  I  think,  to  understand  the  passage  as  Colonel  Leake  explains  it — that 
"  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain  contained  22,000  plethra  "  (Northern  Greece,  ii.  p. 
11).  Herodotus  never  gives  areas,  and  such  a  rendering  drops  altogether  the  im- 
portant particle  yap.  We  must  suppose  an  alteration  of  the  numbers — possibly 
K,fi,  (22,000)  for  kjS  (22). 

3  The  Asopus  is  clearly  the  Karvunaria.  It  is  recognised  by  its  position  south  of 
the  ruins  ofHeracleia  (Trachis),  and  by  the  "magnificent  chasm"  through  which  it 
issues  upon  the  Trachinian  plain  from  the  mountains  of  (Eta  (Gell,  p.  239  ;  Leake,  ii. 
p.  11).  It  likewise  still  flows  through  the  plain,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
bound  the  plain  to  the  south.  At  present  it  falls  into  the  Sperchius  instead  of 
reaching  the  sea ;  but  this  fact  does  not  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  identification, 
since  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  alluvium, 
by  which  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  has  been  carried  to  some  distance  beyond  the 
straits. 

4  Colonel  Leake  identifies  the  Phoenix  (Red  River)  with  a  small  stream  of  hot 
mineral  water,  having  a  deposit  of  a  red  colour,  which  flows  from  two  sources  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Sperchius,  rather  more 
than  half  a  mile  below  the  point  where  that  stream  receives  the  Asopus.  Here  is 
still  one  of  the  narrowest  portions  of  the  pass ;  and  the  distance  to  the  principal  hot 
springs  is  almost  exactly  15  stades  (Leake,  ii.  p.  32). 

5  Anthela  was  mentioned  above  (ch.  176).  It  is  also  noticed  by  Stephen.  Prob- 
ably it  was  situated  on  the  slightly  elevated  tract  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
precipices,  between  the  red  springs  or  Phoenix,  and  the  main  sources  (Leake,  pp. 
35-6).  No  remains  aie  to  be  found  either  of  Anthela  itself  or  of  the  other  buildings 
mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

6  Amphictyonies  were  religious  leagues  of  states  possessing  a  common  sanc- 
tuary (a/x<piKTvoues,  originally  a./x<piKTioves).  There  were  several  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe  (Hermann.  Pol.  Ant.  §  11 ;  Smith's  Diet.  Ant.  p.  79).  The  Amphictyony 
which  met  at  Thermopylae  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all.  It  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing nations,  viz.,  the  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrhaebians,  Mag- 
nesians,  Locrians,  iEnianians,  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis,  Malians,  Phocians,  and  (proba- 
bly) the  Dolopians  (cf.  JEschin.  de  F.  Leg.  p.  285,  andPausan.  x.  viii.  §  2).  It  held  its 
regular  meetings  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.  The  spring  meet- 
ing was  at  Delphi,  the  autumn  one  at  Thermopylae.  Each  state  sent  two  deputies, 
a  pylagoras  and  a  hieromnemon.  The  Pylagorss  formed  the  regular  assembly — the 
Hieromnemones  were  a  sort  of  standing  committee  specially  charged  with  the  exc- 
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of  the  Amphictyonic  deputies,  and  a  temple  of  Amphictyon 
himself.7 

201.  King  Xerxes  pitched  his  camp  in  the  region  of  Malis 
called  Trachinia,  while  on  their  side  the  Greeks  occupied  the 
straits.8  These  straits  the  Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopylas 
(the  Hot  Gates)  ;  but  the  natives  and  those  who  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood,  call  them  Pylse  (the  Gates).  Here  then  the 
two  armies  took  their  stand  ;  the  one  master  of  all  the  region 
lying  north  of  Trachis,  the  other  of  the  country  extending 
southward  of  that  place  to  the  verge  of  the  continent. 

202.  The  Greeks  who  at  this  spot  awaited  the  coming  of 
Xerxes  were  the  following  : — From  Sparta,  three  hundred  men- 

\  jp  at-arms  :  from  Arcadia,  a  thousand  Tegeans  and  Mantineans, 
five  hundred  of  each  people  ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  Orchome- 
nians,  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus  ; 9  and  a  thousand  from 
other  cities  :  from  Corinth,  four  hundred  men  :  from  Phlius,1 

cution  of  decrees,  and  the  care  of  the  temples.  Midler  sees  in  the  two  meeting- 
places  of  this  league,  an  endeavour  to  unite  the  Hellenic  with  the  Pelasgic  worship 
(Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  E.  T.). 

7  Amphictyon  would  seem  to  be  most  clearly  an  invented  name,  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  custom  of  referring  all  appellatives  to  a  heros  eponymus,  from  the 
word  Amphictyony.  Yet  the  adventures  of  Amphictyon  are  gravely  narrated  as 
though  they  were  historical  truths !  (See  Apollod.  i.  vii.  §  2;  in.  xiv.  §  1.  Marm. 
Par.  1.  8,  ep.  5.) 

e  The  accompanying  plan,  which  is  taken  (with  few  alterations)  from  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.),  will  (it  is  hoped)  render 
elaborate  explanations  of  the  localities  unnecessary.  It  exhibits  very  clearly  the 
great  alterations  which  have  taken  place  through  the  accumulation  of  deposits  from 
the  Spercheius  and  the  other  streams.  The  head  of  the  gulf  has  receded  about  four 
miles,  the  Maliac  plain  having  advanced  that  distance.  The  mouth  of  the  Spercheius 
has  been  thrown  from  the  north-eastern  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  gulf,  and 
advanced  seven  or  eight  miles  from  its  old  position.  The  pass  is  now  separated 
from  the  sea  throughout  its  entire  extent,  by  a  tract  of  marshy  ground,  a  mile  or 
two  in  width,  through  which  the  Spercheius  flows,  and  across  which  a  road,  only 
practicable  in  summer,  leads  from  Southern  to  Northern  Greece,  avoiding  the  pass 
altogether.  The  minor  streams  mentioned  by  Herodotus  have  all  become  tributaries 
of  the  Spercheius,  and  have  changed  their  courses  in  some  degree.  The  wood  upon 
Mount  Anopaea  has  been  to  a  great  extent  cut  down,  and  the  slopes  are  now  culti- 
vated. Several  roads  too  of  a  rough  kind  have  been  made,  where  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  there  was  but  a  single  footpath.  Still,  many  features  of  the  scene  remain 
unaltered — the  broad  plain,  the  high  Trachinian  precipices,  the  gorge  through 
which  the  river  Asopus  emerges  from  the  mountains,  the  hot  springs  or  "  cauldrons," 
blue  as  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  (iv.  xxxv.  §  5),  the  marshes,  more  extensive  now 
than  formerly,  even  the  oak  woods  upon  Callidromus — all  the'se  are  witnessed  to  by 
modern  travellers,  and  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  historian. 

9  The  Arcadian  is  here  distinguished  from  the  Boeotian  city  of  the  same 
name  (infra,  viii.  34).  The  former  was  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mantinea, 
between  that  place  and  Pheneus  (Pausan.  Tin.  xiii.).  It  is  now  Kalapaki,  where  con- 
siderable ruins  of  the  ancient  town  may  be  traced  (Gell's  Morea,  pp.  144-5 ;  Leake, 
iii.  pp.  99-102). 

1  There  are  said  to  have  been  three  places  of  this  name.  One,  the  most  famous, 
was  situated  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Peloponnese,  about  half-way  between 
Argos  and  Sicyon  (Pausan.  n.  xiii.  §  1).     Another,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
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two  hundred  :  and  from  Mycenae  eighty.  Such  was  the  num- 
ber from  the  Peloponnese.  There  were  also  present,  from  Boe- 
otia,  seven  hundred  Thespians  and  four  hundred  Thebans. 


ENLARGED  VIEW  OF  THE  PASS. 

1.  Monument  to  Leonidas. 

2.  Turkish  Custoin-hoase. 

3.  Hot  Spring. 


PLAN   OF    THERMOPYLAE 


ADJACENT  COUNTRY. 

1.  Position  of  the  Greek  army. 

2.  Position  of  the  Phocians. 

3.  Summit  of  Callidromus. 

4.  Site  of  the  Monument  to  Leonidas. 


(Geogr.  iii.  16,  p.  100),  was  on  the  coast,  between  Nauplia  andHermione.    The  third 
was  near  Cyllene,  in  Elis  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  5.).     There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the 
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203.  Besides  these  troops,  the  Locrians  of  Opus  and  the 
Phocians  had  obeyed  the  call  of  their  countrymen,  and  sent,  the 

Jormer  all  the  force  they  had,  the  latter  a  thousand  men.  For 
envoys  had  gone  from  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  among  the 
Locrians  and  Phocians,  to  call  on  them  for  assistance,  and  to 
say — "  They  were  themselves  but  the  vanguard  of  the  host,  sent 
to  precede  the  main  body,  which  might  every  day  be  expected 
jto  follow  them.  The  sea  was  in  good  keeping,  watched  by  the 
Athenians,  the  Eginetans,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  There  was 
no  cause  why  they  should  fear ;  for  after  all  the  invader  was  not 
a  god  but  a  man  ;  and  there  never  had  been,  and  never  would 
he,  a  man  who  was  not  liable  to  misfortunes  from  the  very  day 
of  his  birth,  and  those  greater  in  proportion  to  his  own  great- 
ness. The  assailant  therefore,  being  only  a  mortal,  must  needs 
fall  from  his  glory."  Thus  urged,  the  Locrians  and  the  Pho- 
cians had  come  with  their  troops  to  Trachis. 

204.  The  various  nations  had  each  captains  of  their  own 
under  whom  they  served  ;  but  the  one  to  whom  all  especially 
looked  up,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the  entire  force,  was 

Jbhe  Lacedaemonian,  Leonidas.  Now  Leonidas  was  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  who  was  the  son  of  Leo,  who  was  the  son  of 
Eurycratidas,  who  was  the  son  of  Anaxander,  who  was  the  son 
of  Eurycrates,  who  was  the  son  of  Polydorus,  who  was  the  son 
of  Alcamenes,  who  was  the  son  of  Telecles,  who  was  the  son  of 
Archelatis,  who  was  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  who  was  the  son  of  Do- 
ryssus,  who  was  the  son  of  Labotas^  who  was  the  son  of  Eches- 
tratus,who  was  the  son  of  Agis,  who  was  the  son  of  Eurysthenes, 
who  was  the  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  was  the  son  of  Aristoma- 
chus,  who  was  the  son  of  Cleodaeus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hyllus, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hercules.2 

Leonidas  had  come  to  be  king  of  Sparta  quite  unexpectedly. 

first  of  these  is  the  town  which  is  here  spoken  of,  and  which  subsequently  furnished 
troops  at  Platsea  (infra,  ix.  28). 

For  a  description  of  this  Phlius,  see  Pausanias  (n.  xiii.).  It  was  situated  on  the 
Asopus,  which  ran  into  the  sea  near  Sicyon.  Originally  an  Achsean  city,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  but  seems  to  have  retained  always  a  degree  of  in- 
dependence. Extensive  ruins  still  mark  the  site,  which  is  at  Polyfengo,  not  far  from 
fLi  Ghiorgi  (Gell's  Morea,  p.  169,  Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  339). 

2  This  was  the  accepted  genealogy  and  succession  of  the  Spartan  kings  of  the 
elder  house,  and  may  be  confirmed  from  many  sources.  The  line  from  Eurysthenes 
to  Alcamenes  is  found  in  Diodorus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  36,  166),  who 
professes  to  give  from  Apollodorus  the  exact  number  of  years  that  each  king  reigned. 
Pausanias  (in.  i.-iii.)  has  the  entire  list  from  Aristodemus  to  Anaxandridas,  but 
without  any  chronology.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  would  not  have  agreed  with 
the  numbers  of  Diodorus  (see  in.  ii.  §  3,  end).  Muller  thinks  (Dorians,  i.  p.  149, 
E.  T.)  that  the  names  of  the  kings  and  the  years  of  their  reigns  were  preserved  at 
Sparta  in  public  registers  (avaypacpal )  from  very  early  times. 
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205.  Having  two  elder  brothers,  Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he 
had  no  thought  of  ever  mounting  the  throne.  However  when 
Cleomenes  died  without  male  offspring,  as  Dorieus  was  likewise 
deceased,  having  perished  in  Sicily,3  the  crown  fell  to  Leonidas, 
who  was  older  than  Cleombrotus,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Anaxandridas,  and,  moreover,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Cleomenes.4  He  had  now  come  to  Thermopylae,  accompanied  by 
the  three  hundred 5  men  which  the  law  assigned  him,  whom  he 
had  himself  chosen  from  among  the  citizens,  and  who  were  all 
of  them  fathers  with  sons  living.  On  his  way  he  had  taken  the 
troops  from  Thebes,  whose  number  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  who  were  under  the  command  of  Leontiades6  the  son  of 
Eurymachus.  The  reason  why  he  made  a  point  of  taking 
troops  from  Thebes  and  Thebes  only  was,  that  the  Thebans 
were  strongly  suspected  of  being  well  inclined  to  the  Medes. 
Leonidas  therefore  called  on  them  to  come  with  him  to  the  war, 
wishing  to  see  whether  they  would  comply  with  his  demand,  or 
openly  refuse,  and  disclaim  the  Greek  alliance.  They,  however, 
though  their  wishes  leant  the  other  way,  nevertheless  sent  the 
men.7 

206.  The  force  with  Leonidas  was  sent  forward  by  the  Spar- 
tans in  advance  of  their  main  body,  that  the  sight  of  them 
might  encourage  the  allies  to  fight,  and  hinder  them  from  going 
over  to  the  Medes,  as  it  was  likely  they  might  have  done  had 

Jthey  seen  Sparta  backward.     They   intended   presently,  when 
they  had  celebrated  the  Carneian  festival,8  which  was  what  now 

3  Supra,  v.  46. 

4  Gorgo,  who  was  mentioned  above  (v.  48,  51),  and  occurs  again,  infra,  ch.  239. 

5  Leonida*  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  service 
which  he  now\mdertook  (see  the  narrative  in  Diodorus,  xi.  4).  He  therefore,  in- 
stead of  taking  with  him  his  ordinary  bodyguard  of  youths  (see  note  8  on  i.  67),  se- 
lected a  bodyguard  from  among  the  men  of  advanced  age,  taking  none  but  such  as 
had  male  offspring  living,  in  order  that  no  family  might  altogether  perish  (see  Mid- 
ler's Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  E.  T.). 

6  Aristophanes  the  Boeotian  said  that  the  commander  of  the  Theban  contingent 
at  Plataea  was,  not  Leontiades,  but  a  certain  Anaxander  (Fr.  5).  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  enough  that  in  such  a  matter  Herodotus  may  have  been  mistaken. 

7  According  to  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c.)  there  were  two  parties  in  Thebes,  one  for  and 
the  other  against  the  Persians.  The  latter  he  represents  as  sending  voluntarily  the 
contingent  of  400  (see  also  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  867,  A.). 

8  The  Carneian  festival  fell  in  the  Spartan  month  Carneius,  the  Athenian  Me- 
tageitnion,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  August.  It  was  held  in  honour  of  Apollo 
Carneius,  a  deity  worshipped  from  very  ancient  times  in  the  Peloponnese,  especially 
at  Amyclse.  Muller  (Orchom.  p.  327)  supposes  this  worship  to  have  been  brought 
to  Amyclae  from  Thebes  by  the  ^Egidae.  It  appears  certainly  to  have  been  anterior 
to  the  Dorian  conquest  (Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  373-5,  E.  T.).  The  Spartan  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  b.  c.  676  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  635,  E. ;  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 
pars  i.  c.  33).  It  was  of  a  warlike  character,  like  the  Athenian  Boedromia.  For 
further  particulars,  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.  sub  voc.  Kapi>e7a. 

That  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  Carneius  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
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kept  them  at  home,9  to  leave  a  garrison  in  Sparta,  and  hasten 
in  full  force  to  join  the  army.  The  rest  of  the  allies  also  in- 
tended to  act  similarly  ;  for  it  happened  that  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival fell  exactly  at  this  same  period.30  None  of  them  looked  to 
see  the  contest  at  Thermopylae  decided  so  speedily ;  wherefore 
they  were  content  to  send  forward  a  mere  advanced  guard. 
Such  accordingly  were  the  intentions  of  the  allies. 

207.  The  Greek  forces  at  Thermopylae,  when  the  Persian 
army  drew  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  were  seized  with 
fear,  and  a  council  was  held  to  consider  about  a  retreat.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  Peloponnesians  generally  that  the  army  should 
fall  back  upon  the  Peloponnese,  and  there  guard  the  Isthmus. 

"But  Leonidas,  who  saw  with  what  indignation  the  Phocians  and 
Locrians  heard  of  this  plan,  gave  his  voice  for  remaining  where 
they  were,  while  they  sent  envoys  to  the  several  cities  to  ask  for 
help,  since  they  were  too  few  to  make  a  stand  against  an  army 
like  that  of  the  Medes. 

208.  While  this  debate  was  going  on,  Xerxes  sent  a  mounted 
spy  to  observe  the  Greeks,  and  note  how  many  they  were,  and 
what  they  were  doing.  He  had  heard,  before  he  came  out  of 
Thessaly,  that  a  few  men  were  assembled  at  this  place,  and  that 
at  their  head  were  certain  Lacedaemonians,  under  Leonidas,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules.  The  horseman  rode  up  to  the  camp, 
and  looked  about  him,  but  did  not  see  the  whole  army  ;  for  such 
as  were  on  the  further  side  of  the  wall l  (which  had  been  rebuilt 
and  was  now  carefully  guarded)  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
behold  ;  but  he  observed  those  on  the  outside,  who  were  en- 
camped in  front  of  the  rampart.  It  chanced  that  at  this 
time  the  Lacedaemonians  held  the  outer  guard,  and  were  seen 
by  the  spy,  some  of  them  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises,  others 
combing  their  long  hair.  At  this  the  spy  greatly  marvelled, 
but  he  counted  their  number,  and  when  he  had  taken  accurate 
note  of  everything,  he  rode  back  quietly  ;   for  no  one  pursued 


appears  from  the  various  explanations  of  Pausanias  (in.  xiii.  §  3)  and  others  (Schol. 
Theocrit.  v.  83  ;  Phavorin.  ad  voc.  &c.). 

9  Vide  supra,  vi.  106,  note  9,  and  compare  infra,  ix.  7 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  5 ;  v.   54,  &c. 

10  Vide  infra,  viii.  26.  The  Olympic  festival  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the 
first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice  (Boeckh.  ad  Pind.  01.  iii.  35).  It  therefore 
ordinarily  preceded  the  Spartan  Carneia,  falling  in  the  latter  end  of  June  or  in  July. 
The  Greeks  would  be  very  unwilling  to  give  up,  without  absolute  necessity,  their 
attendance  upon  the  great  games  "  connected  with  so  many  purposes  of  pleasure, 
business,  and  religion"  (cf.  Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  ch.  x.  pp.  390-3). 

1  The  wall  built  by  the  Phocians  (supra,  ch.  176),  which  Colonel  Leake  places 
"a  little  eastward  of  the  western  salt-spring"  (Northern  Greece,  ii.  p.  52).  See  the 
Plan,  supra,  p.  139. 
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after  him,  or  paid  any  heed  to  his  visit.     So  he  returned,  and 
told  Xerxes  all  that  he  had  seen. 

209.  Upon  this,  Xerxes,  who  had  no  means  of  surmising 
the  truth — namely,  that  the  Spartans  were  preparing  to  do  or 
die  manfully — but  thought  it  laughable  that  they  should  be  en- 
gaged in  such  employments,  sent  and  called  to  his  presence 
Demaratus  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  still  remained  with  the 
army.  When  he  appeared,  Xerxes  told  him  all  that  he  had 
heard,  and  questioned  him  concerning  the  news,  since  he  was 
anxious  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  Spartans.     Then  Demaratus  said — 

"  I  spake  to  thee,  0  king,  concerning  these  men  long  since,2 
when  we  had  but  just  begun  our  march  upon  Greece  ;  thou, 
however,  didst  only  laugh  at  my  words,  when  I  told  thee  of  all 
this,  which  I  saw  would  come  to  pass.  Earnestly  do  I  struggle 
at  all  times  to  speak  truth  to  thee,  sire  ;  and  now  listen  to  it 
once  more.  These  men  have  come  to  dispute  the  pass  with 
us,  and  it  is  for  this  that  they  are  now  making  ready.  'Tis 
their  custom,  when  they  are  about  to  hazard  their  lives,  to  adorn 
their  heads  with  care.3  Be  assured,  however,  that  if  thou  canst 
subdue  the  men  who  are  here  and  the  Lacedaemonians  who  re- 
main in  Sparta,  there  is  no  other  nation  in  all  the  world  which 
will  venture  to  lift  a  hand  in  their  defence.  Thou  hast  now  to 
deal  with  the  first  kingdom  and  town  in  Greece,  and  with  the 
bravest  men/' 

Then  Xerxes,  to  whom  what  Demaratus  said  seemed  alto- 
gether to  surpass  belief,  asked  further,  "  how  it  was  possible  for 
so  small  an  army  to  contend  with  his  ?  " 

"  0  king,"  Demaratus  answered,  "let  me  be  treated  as  a  liar, 
if  matters  fall  not  out  as  I  say." 

210.  But  Xerxes  was  not  persuaded  any  the  more.  Four 
whole  days  he  suffered  to  go  by,4  expecting  that  the  Greeks 

2  Supra,  chs.  101-4. 

3  The  Spartan  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  long  has  been  already  noticed  (supra, 
i.  82).  The  particular  attention  bestowed  on  its  adornment  in  times  of  imminent 
danger  is  witnessed  to  by  Plutarch  (Lycurg.  c.  22),  and  by  Xenophon  (Rep.  Lac. 
xiii.  §  8),  if  we  adopt  in  that  place  the  reading  KfKTej/ioyieVy.  The  same  military 
coxcombry  was  shown  in  the  bright  polish  of  their  armour  at  such  seasons,  in  the 
garlands  wherewith  on  entering  battle  they  adorned  their  brows,  and  in  the  scarlet 
dresses  which  they  wore  (Xen.  ut  supra  ;  JElian.  V.  II.  vi.  6  ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc. 
e9  (poiviKidas  Kara^dvat). 

4  Diodorus  relates  (xi.  5.)  that  Xerxes  made  peaceful  overtures  to  Leonidas 
during  this  interval.  There  is  however  no  probability  in  his  story,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  long  delay  which  occurred,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  Persian 
king  looked  at  first  to  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  and  only  began  the 
attack  when  that  hope  failed  him. 
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would  run  away.  When,  however,  he  found  on  the  fifth  that 
'they  were  not  gone,  thinking  that  their  firm  stand  was  mere  im- 
pudence and  recklessness,  he  grew  wroth,  and  sent  against  them 
the  Modes  and  Cissians,  with  orders  to  take  them  alive  and  bring 
them  into  his  presence.  Then  the  Medes  rushed  forward  and 
charged  the  Greeks,  but  fell  in  vast  numbers  :  others  however 
took  the  places  of  the  slain,  and  would  not  be  beaten  off,  though 
they  suffered  terrible  losses.  In  this  way  it  became  clear  to  all, 
and  especially  to  the  king ,  that  though  he  had  plenty  of  com- 
batants, he  had  but  very  few  warriors.  The  struggle,  however, 
continued  during  the  whole  day. 

211.  Then  the  Medes,  having  met  so  rough  a  reception, 
withdrew  from  the  fight  ;  and  their  place  was  taken  by  the  band 
of  Persians  under  Hydarnes,  whom  the  king  called  his  "  Immor- 
tals : " 6  they,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  finish  the  business. 
But  when  they  joined  battle  with  the  Greeks,  'twas  with  no  bet- 
ter success  than  the  Median  detachment — things  went  much  as 
before — the  two  armies  fighting  in  a  narrow  space,  and  the  bar- 
barians using  shorter  spears  than  the  Greeks,6  and  having  no 
advantage  from  their  numbers.  The  Lacedaemonians  fought  in 
a  way  worthy  of  note,  and  showed  themselves  fa\r  more  skilful 
in  fight  than  their  adversaries,  often  turning  their  backs,  and 
making  as  though  they  were  all  flying  away,  on  which  the  bar- 
barians would  rush  after  them  with  much  noise  and  shouting, 
when  the  Spartans  at  their  approach  would  wheel  round  and 
face  their  pursuers,  in  this  way  destroying  vast  numbers  of  the 
enemy.     Some  Spartans  likewise  fell  in  these  encounters,  but 

jonly  a  very  few.7  At  last  the  Persians,  finding  that  all  their 
efforts  to  gain  the  pass  availed  nothing,  and  that  whether  they 
attacked  by  divisions  or  in  any  other  way,  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
withdrew  to  their  own  quarters. 

212.  During  these  assaults,  it  is  said  that  Xerxes,  who  was 
watching  the  battle,  thrice  leaped  from  the  throne  on  which  he 
sate,8  in  terror  for  his  army. 

Next  day  the  combat  was  renewed,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  barbarians.  The  Greeks  were  so  few 
that  the  barbarians  hoped  to  find  them  disabled,  by  reason  of 
their  wounds,  from  offering  any  further  resistance  ;  and  so  they 
once  more  attacked  them.     But  the  Greeks  were  drawn  up  in 

5  Supra,  ch.  83. 

6  See  note  7  on  ch.  61  of  this  book,  and  compare  v.  49.    Diodorus  ascribes  the 
success  of  the  Greeks  to  the  greater  size  of  their  shields  (xi.  7). 

7  Diodorus  (1.  c.)  uses  the  same  expression,  6\iywv  ttstttvkotwv.     Ctesias,  with 
his  usual  disregard  of  truth,  says  "  two  or  three  "  (Exc.  Pers.  §  23). 

8  Compare  iii.  155,  where  the  same  sign  of  excited  feeling  is  mentioned. 
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detachments  according  to  their  cities,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
f  battle  in  turns, — all  except  the  Phocians,  who  had  been  stationed 
l_on  the  mountain  to  guard  the  pathway.     So  when  the  Persians 

found  no  difference  between  that  day  and  the  preceding,  they 

again  retired  to  their  quarters. 

213.  Now,  as  the  king  was  in  a  great  strait,  and  knew  not 
how  he  should  deal  with  the  emergency,  Ephialtes,  the  son  of 
Eurydemus,  a  man  of  Malis,  came  to  him  and  was  admitted  to 
a  conference.  Stirred  by  the  hope  of  receiving  a  rich  reward  at 
the  king's  hands,  he  had  come  to  tell  him  of  the  pathway  which 
led  across  the  mountain  to  Thermopylae  ;  by  which  disclosure 
he  brought  destruction  on  the  band  of  Greeks  who  had  there 

^withstood  the  barbarians.  This  Ephialtes  afterwards,  from  fear 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  fled  into  Thessaly  ;  and  during  his  exile, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  held  at  Pylae,  a  price  was 

jset  upon  his  head  by  the  Pylagorae.9  When  some  time  had 
gone  by,  he  returned  from  exile,  and  went  to  Anticyra,  where 
he  was  slain  by  Athenades,  a  native  of  Trachis.  Athenades  did 
not  slay  him  for  his  treachery,  but  for  another  reason,  which  I 
shall  mention  in  a  later  part  of  my  history  : 10  yet  still  the 
Lacedaemonians  honoured  him  none  the  less.  Thus  then  did 
Ephialtes  perish  a  long  time  afterwards. 

214.  Besides  this  there  is  another  story  told,1  which  I  do 
not  at  all  believe — to  wit,  that  Onetas  the  son  of  Phanagoras, 
a  native  of  Carystus,  and  Corydallus,  a  man  of  Anticyra,  were 
the  persons  who  spoke  on  this  matter  to  the  king,  and  took  the 
Persians  across  the  mountain.  One  may  guess  which  story  is 
true,  from  the  fact  that  the  deputies  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pyla- 
gorae, who  must  have  had  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  did  not  offer  the  reward  for  the  heads  of  Onetas  and 
Corydallus,  but  for  that  of  Ephialtes  of  Trachis  ;  and  again 
from  the  flight  of  Ephialtes,  which  we  know  to  have  been  on 
this  account.     Onetas,  I  allow,  although  he  was  not  a  Malian,2 

9  Concerning  the  Pylagorae,  see  note  e  to  ch.  200  of  this  book. 

10  It  is  curious  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  to  redeem  this  pledge.  Dahlmann 
sees  in  the  circumstance  a  proof  that  "  the  work  was  broken  off  in  the  midst  of  its 
compilation  by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances  "  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  34,  E.  T.). 
See  Introduct.  Essay,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  27. 

1  Thirl  wall  remarks  that  "many  tongues"  would  have  been  likely  to  reveal  the 
secret  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  286).  Certainly  the  discredit  of  the  betrayal  was 
shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  Besides  the  three  here  mentioned, 
Ctesias  tells  us  of  Calliades  and  Timaphernes,  two  Trachinians  apparently  of  high 
rank,  who  had  joined  Xerxes  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Trachis,  and  whom  he 
makes  the  actual  conductors  of  the  Persian  army  across  the  mountain  (Exc.  Pers. 
§24). 

Carystus  was  in  Eubcea,  on  the  south  coast  (supra,  vi.  99,  note 3).     Anticyra, 
the  city  of  Corydallus,  was  a  Malian  town  (supra,  ch.  198). 
Vol.  IV.— 10 
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might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  path,  if  he  had  lived  much 
in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  but  as  Ephialtes  was  the  person 
who  actually  led  the  Persians  round  the  mountain  by  the  path- 
way, I  leave  his  name  on  record  as  that  of  the  man  who  did 
the  deed.3 

215.  Great  was  the  joy  of  Xerxes  on  this  occasion  ;  and  as 
he  approved  highly  of  the  enterprise  which  Ephialtes  undertook 
to  accomplish,  he  forthwith  sent  upon  the  errand  Hydarnes,  and 
the  Persians  under  him.4  The  troops  left  the  camp  about  the 
time  of  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.5  The  pathway  along  which 
they  went  was  first  discovered  by  the  Malians  of  these  parts,  who 
soon  afterwards  led  the  Thessalians  by  it  to  attack  the  Phocians, 
at  the  time  when  the  Phocians  fortified  the  pass  with  a  wall,6 
and  so  put  themselves  under  covert  from  danger.  And  ever 
since,  the  path  has  always  been  put  to  an  ill  use  by  the 
Malians. 

216.  The  course  which  it  takes  is  the  following  : — Begin- 
ning at  the  Asopus,  where  that  stream  flows  through  the  cleft 
in  the  hills/  it  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  (which  is 
called,  like  the  pathway  over  it,  Anopeea),8  and  ends  at  the 
city  of  Alpenus — the  first  Locrian  town  as  you  come  from  Ma- 
lis — by  the  stone  called  Melampygus  and  the  seats  of  the  Cer- 
copians.9     Here  it  is  as  narrow  as  at  any  other  point. 

3  The  Greeks  generally  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  judgment  (cf.  Strab.  i. 
p.  15 ;  Pausan.  i.  iv.  §  2 ;  Polyaen.  vii.  15 ;  and  the  Tpax'Vio's  tis  of  Diodorus,  xi. 
8). 

4  The  10,000  Immortals,  a  better  number  for  a  night  march  than  the  20,000 
soldiers  of  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c),  or  the  40,000  of  Ctesias  (Exc.  Pers.  §  24). 

5  This  mode  of  marking  the  early  portion  of  the  night,  is  not  uncommon  in 
Greek  authors.  Traces  of  it  will  be  found  in  Philostratus  (Vit.  Apollon.  Tyan.  vii. 
15),  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  31),  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  702  B.),  and  others.  The  prac- 
tice of  distinguishing  different  periods  of  the  day  and  night  by  the  human  occupa- 
tions of  the  hour,  appears,  likewise  in  the  expressions  irepl  irA^dou a a.v  ayopav  (supra, 
iv.  181),  PovhvTovSe  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  719),  and  the  like. 

6  Supra,  ch.  176. 

7  Supra,  ch.  199. 

8  Strabo  (ix.  p.  621),  Livy  (xxxvi.  15),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  7  end),  call  the 
mountain  Callidromus,  which  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  name  of  one  of  its 
heights  (Liv.  xxxvi.  16,  ad  fin.).  Appian  makes  'Atrapus' — the  word  commonly 
used  in  Greek  for  pathway — the  proper  name  of  this  particular  path  (De  Bell.  Syr. 
p.  158).  No  writer  but  Herodotus  has  preserved  the  term  '  Anopaea.'  The  mountain 
is  now  called  Saromata  (Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  8). 

9  The  Cercopians  in  the  legend  of  Hercules  are  humorous  thieves,  who  alter- 
nately amuse  and  annoy  him.  They  are  sometimes  introduced  into  his  Asiatic  ad- 
ventures (Diod.  Sic.  iv.  31 ;  Apollod.  n.  vi.  §  3,  &c),  but  belong  more  properly  to 
this  locality,  with  which  the  name  of  Hercules  is  so  peculiarly  associated  (supra,  ch. 
176,  note  7,  and  compare  Muller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  437,  E.  T.).  The  tale,  whereto 
allusion  is  here  made,  and  from  which  Hercules  derived  the  epithet  of  Melampygus, 
is  thus  told  by  C.  O.  Mtiller. 

"  Hercules,  annoyed  at  the  insults  offered  to  him  by  the  Cercopians,  binds  two 


, 
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217.  The  Persians  took  this  path,  and  crossing  the  Asopus,10 
continued  their  march  through  the  whole  of  the  night,  having 
the  mountains  of  (Eta  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left 
those  of  Trachis.1  At  dawn  of  day  they  found  themselves  close 
to  the  summit.  Now  the  hill  was  guarded,  as  I  have  already 
said,2  by  a  thousand  Phocian  men-at-arms,  who  were  placed 
there  to  defend  the  pathway,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
their  own  country.  They  had  been  given  the  guard  of  the 
mountain  path,  while  the  other  Greeks  defended  the  pass  below, 
because  they  had  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  had  pledged 
themselves  to  Leonidas  to  maintain  the  post. 

218.  The  ascent  of  the  Persians  became  known  to  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  following  manner  : — During  all  the  time  that  they 
were  making  their  way  up,  the  Greeks  remained  unconscious  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  mountain  was  covered  with  groves  of 
oak  ;  but  it  happened  that  the  air  was  very  still,  and  the  leaves 
which  the  Persians  stirred  with  their  feet  made,3  as  it  was  likely 
they  would,  a  loud  rustling,  whereupon  the  Phocians  jumped  up 
and  flew  to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  moment  the  barbarians  came 
In  sight,  and  perceiving  men  arming  themselves,  were  greatly 
amazed  ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  an  enemy  when  they  ex- 
pected no  opposition.  Hydarnes,  alarmed  at  the  sight,  and 
fearing  lest  the  Phocians  might  be  Lacedaemonians,  inquired  of 
Ephialtes  to  what  nation  these  troops  belonged.  Ephialtes  told 
him  the  exact  truth,  whereupon  he  arrayed  his  Persians  for 
battle.  The  Phocians,  galled  by  the  showers  of  arrows  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  imagining  themselves  the  special  object 

of  them  to  a  pole  in  the  manner  represented  on  the  bas-relief  of  Selinus,  and 
marches  off  with  his  prize.  Happily  for  the  offenders,  the  hinder  parts  of  Hercules 
had  become  tanned  by  continued  labours  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  which 
reminded  them  of  an  old  prophecy,  warning  them  to  beware  of  a  person  of  this 
complexion,  and  the  coincidence  caused  them  to  burst  out  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter.  This  surprised  Hercules,  who  inquired  the  reason,  and  was  himself  so 
diverted  by  it,  that  he  set  both  his  prisoners  at  liberty  "  (Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  464). 

10  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  at  the  close  of  each  day  the  Persian  troops  engaged 
fell  back  upon  the  great  camp  at  Trachis.  Hydarnes  would  thus  have  to  cross  the 
Asopus,  on  beginning  his  march  over  the  mountain. 

1  These  words  furnish  a  difficulty,  which  Colonel  Leake  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
remove,  by  observing  that  the  heights  above  the  Trachinian  precipices  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Asopus  may  at  this  time  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  (Etaeans, 
while  Mount  Callidromus  (Anopaea)  may  have  belonged  to  Trachis  (Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  55).  Thus  the  range  between  the  gorge  of  the  Asopus  and  Thermopylae 
will  be  the  "Trachinian  mountains"  of  this  passage. 

2  Supra,  ch.  212. 

3  Colonel  Leake  remarks,  that  "the  stillness  of  the  dawn,  which  saved  the 
Phocians  from  being  surprised,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  Greece  in  the 
season  when  the  occurrence  took  place,  and  like  many  other  trifling  circumstances 
occurring  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  invasion,  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy and  veracity  of  the  historian  "  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  55). 
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of  the  Persian  attack,  fled  hastily  to  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain/ and  there  made  ready  to  meet  death  ;  but  while  their 
mistake  continued,  the  Persians,  with  Ephialtes  and  Hydarnes, 
not  thinking  it  worth  their  while  to  delay  on  account  of  Pho- 
cians,  passed  on  and  descended  the  mountain  with  all  possible 
speed. 

r  219.  The  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  received  the  first  warning 
of  the  destruction  which  the  dawn  would  bring  on  them  from 
the  seer  Megistias,5  who  read  their  fate  in  the  victims  as  he  was 
sacrificing.  After  this  deserters  came  in,6  and  brought  the  news 
that  the  Persians  were  marching  round  by  the  hills  :  it  was  still 
night 7  when  these  men  arrived.     Last  of  all,  the  scouts  came 

v, Tunning  down  from  the  heights,  and  brought  in  the  same  ac- 
counts, when  the  day  was  just  beginning  to  break.  Then  the 
(Greeks  held  a  council  to  consider  what  they  should  do,  and 
here  opinions  were  divided  :  some  were  strong  against  quitting 

*  /their  post,  while  others  contended  to  the  contrary.  So  when  the 
council  had  broken  up,  part  of  the  troops  departed  and  went 
their  ways  homeward  to  their  several  states  ;  part  however  re- 
solved to  remain,  and  to  stand  by  Leonidas  to  the  last. 

220.  It  is  said  that  Leonidas  himself  sent  away  the  troops 
who  departed,8  because  he  tendered  their  safety,  but  thought  it 
unseemly  that  either  he  or  his  Spartans  should  quit  the  post 
which  they  had  been  especially  sent  to  guard.  For  my  own 
part,  I  incline  to  think  that  Leonidas  gave  the  order,  because 

/he  perceived  the  allies  to  be  out  of  heart  and  unwilling  to  en- 
counter the  danger  to  which  his  own  mind  was  made  up.  He 
Therefore  commanded  them  to  retreat,  but  said  that  he  himself 
^could  not  draw  back  with  honour  ;  knowing  that,  if  he  stayed, 

^ glory  awaited  him,  and  that  Sparta  in  that  case  would  not  lose 
her  prosperity.  For  when  the  Spartans,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war,  sent'to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  it,  the  answer  which 
they  received  from  the  Pythoness  was,  "  that  either  Sparta  must 
be  overthrown  by  the  barbarians,  or  one  of  her  kings  must 


4  The  same  post  was  again  entrusted  to  the  Phocians,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Gallic  invasion,  and  with  nearly  the  same  result.  The  Gallic  general  took  advantage 
of  a  thick  fog  to  conceal  his  approach,  and  surprised  the  Phocians,  who  however 
made  a  brave  resistance,  and  when  forced  to  yield,  fell  back  upon  the  Greeks  in  the 
pass,  who  were  enabled  to  save  themselves  by  a  hasty  embarkation.  (See  the  nar- 
rative in  Pausanias,  x.  22.) 

5  Infra,  chs.  221  and  228. 

6  Tyrastiadas,  an  JEolian  Greek  from  Cyme,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the 
person  who  brought  the  news  (xi.  8,  ad  fin.). 

7  About  midnight  (ircpl  fx4aas  vvKras),  according  to  Diodorus  (xi.  9). 

8  So  Diodorus  (1.  c.)  and  Justin  (ii.  11). 
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perish/'  °     The  prophecy  was  delivered  in  hexameter  verse,  and 
ran  thus  : — 

14  Oh !  ye  men  who  dwell  in  the  streets  of  broad  Lacedaemon, 
Either  your  glorious  town  shall  be  sacked  by  the  children  of  Perseus, 
Or,  in  exchange,  must  all  through  the  whole  Laconian  country 
Mourn  for  the  loss  of  a  king,  descendant  of  great  Heracles. 
He  cannot  be  withstood  by  the  courage  of  bulls  or  of  lions, 
Strive  as  they  may ;  he  is  mighty  as  Jove ;  there  is  nought  that  shall  stay  him, 
Till  he  have  got  for  his  prey  your  king,  or  your  glorious  city." 

The  remembrance  of  this  answer,  I  think,  and  the  wish  to  se- 
cure the  whole  glory  for  the  Spartans,  caused  Leonidas  to  send 
the  allies  away.      This  is  more  likely  than  that  they  quarrelled 
^with  him,  and  took  their  departure  in  such  unruly  fashion. 

221.  To  me  it  seems  no  small  argument  in  favour  of  this 
view,  that  the  seer  also  who  accompanied  the  army,  Megistias, 
the  Acarnanian,1 — said  to  have  been  of  the  blood  of  Melampus,2 
and  the  same  who  was  led  by  the  appearance  of  the  victims  to 
warn  the  Greeks  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them, — re- 
ceived orders  to  retire  (as  it  is  certain  he  did)  from  Leonidas, 
that  he  might  escape  the  coming  destruction.  Megistias,  how- 
ever, though  bidden  to  depart,  refused,  and  stayed  with  the 
army  ;  but  he  had  an  only  son  present  with  the  expedition, 
whom  he  now  sent  away. 

222.  So  the  allies,  when  Leonidas  ordered  them  to  retire, 
obeyed  him  and  forthwith  departed.  Only  the  Thespians  and 
the  Thebans  3  remained  with  the  Spartans  ;  and  of  these  the 

9  A  similar  declaration  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  oracle  in  respect  of 
Codrus  (supra,  v.  76,  note  7).  The  idea,  which  was  akin  to  that  of  the  special  effi- 
cacy of  human  sacrifices,  is  found  also  among  the  Italic  nations,  as  in  the  well-known 
devotio  of  the  Romans. 

1  The  celebrity  of  the  Acarnanian  seers  has  been  already  mentioned  (supra,  i. 
62,  note  5).  To  the  historical  characters  there  enumerated  we  may  add  the  mythic 
Carnus,  from  whom  some  supposed  the  Carnean  festival  to  have  derived  its  name 
(Pausan.  in.  xiii.  §  3 ;  cf.  Schol.  Theocrit.  v.  83,  and  see  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  310, 
note  m). 

2  Melampus  was  placed  in  the  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  married 
Pero,  the  sister  of  Nestor  and  daughter  of  Neleus.  His  mythic  history  will  be 
found  in  Horn.  Od.  xi.  28*7-297;  xv.  226-242;  Apollod.  1.  ix.  §  12;  11.  ii.  §2; 
Pausan.  n.  xviii.  §  4;  Pherecyd.  Fr.  24  and  75.     Vide  supra,  ii.  49. 

3  Pausanias  relates  a  tradition  that  the  80  Mycenaeans  (supra,  ch.  202)  chose  to 
remain,  and  thus  incurred  the  bitter  hostility  of  Argos  (n.  xvi.  §  4 ;  x.  xx.  §  2,  end). 
Neither  he  nor  Diodorus  mentions  the  presence  of  the  Thebans,  which  however 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  has  been  strongly  argued  that  these  last  must  have  remained 
of  their  own  accord  (Plutarch,  ii.  p.  865;  Thirlwall,  ii.  p.  287),  since  Leonidas  would 
have  had  neither  motive  nor  means  to  detain  them.  Thirlwall  thinks  "  their  first 
choice  was  on  the  side  of  honour,  their  last  on  that  of  prudence."  Perhaps  their 
first  choice  was  intended  to  lull  suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  that 
special  claim  to  a  recompense  which  deserters  in  the  hour  of  battle  are  considered 
to  possess  (vide  supra,  vi.  25). 
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Thebans  were  kept  back  by  Leonidas  as  hostages,  very  much 
against  their  will.  The  Thespians,  on  the  contrary,  stayed  en- 
tirely of  their  own  accord,4  refusing  to  retreat,  and  declaring 
that  they  would  not  forsake  Leonidas  and  his  followers.  So 
they  abode  with  the  Spartans,  and  died  with  them.  Their 
leader  was  Demophilus,  the  son  of  Diadromes. 

223.  At  sunrise  Xerxes  made  libations,  after  which  he  wait- 
ed until  the  time  when  the  forum  is  wont  to  fill,  and  then  be- 
gan his  advance.  Ephialtes  had  instructed  him  thus,  as  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  is  much  quicker,  and  the  distance  much 
shorter,  than  the  way  round  the  hills,  and  the  ascent.5  So  the 
barbarians  under  Xerxes  began  to  draw  nigh  ;  and  the  Greeks 
under  Leonidas,  as  they  now  went  forth  determined  to  die,  ad- 
vanced much  further  than  on  previous  days,  until  they  reached 
the  more  open  portion  of  the  pass.  Hitherto  they  had  held 
their  station  within  the  wall,6  and  from  this  had  gone  forth  to 
fight  at  the  point  where  the  pass  was  the  narrowest.  Now  they 
joined  battle  beyond  the  defile,  and  carried  slaughter  among  the 
barbarians,  who  fell  in  heaps.  Behind  them  the  captains  of  the 
squadrons,  armed  with  whips,  urged  their  men  forward  with  con- 
tinual blows.7  Many  were  thrust  into  the  sea,  and  there  perished  ; 
a  still  greater  number  were  trampled  to  death  by  their  own  sol- 
diers ;  no  one  heeded  the  dying.  For  the  Greeks,  reckless  of  their 
own  safety  and  desperate,  since  they  knew  that,  as  the  mountain 
had  been  crossed,  their  destruction  was  nigh  at  hand,  exerted 
themselves  with  the  most  furious  valour  against  the  barbarians. 

224.  By  this  time  the  spears  of  the  greater  number  were 
all  shivered,  and  with  their  swords  they  hewed  down  the  ranks 

4  This  conduct  of  the  Thespians  is  very  remarkable.  They  were  perhaps  excited 
to  it  in  some  degree  by  the  hope  of  becoming,  if  the  Greek  cause  prospered,  the 
head  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  There  was  always  a  jealousy  between  Thebes 
and  Thespiae,  which  broke  out  strongly  upon  occasions  (see  Thucvd.  iv.  133 ;  vi.  95 ; 

I  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  iii.  §  1,  &c). 

5  Colonel  Leake  says  (N.  G.  ii.  p.  54)  that  "  the  descent  was  not  much  less  than 
the  ascent  in  actual  distance ;"  only  as  the  ground  was  better,  and  the  march  per- 
formed by  daylight,  the  time  spent  was  shorter.  But  Herodotus  asserts  that  "  the 
distance  was  much  shorter."  This  it  becomes  if  the  route  by  Ai  Tanni  be  taken  as 
the  track  of  Hydarnes,  instead  of  the  more  circuitous  one  which  Colonel  Leake 
prefers  (p.  39).  He  remarks  that  the  circuitous  route  is  in  fact  the  quickest.  No 
doubt  it  is  to  ascend;  but  to  descend  is  a  different  matter,  as  all  travellers  know. 

6  The  exact  position  of  this  wall  is  difficult  to  fix.  No  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found.  Colonel  Leake  suggests  that  it  "  was  built  a  little  eastward  of  the  western 
salt-spring,  so  that  the  current  from  this  spring  may  have  flowed  along  the  exterior 
side  of  the  wall"  (ii.  p.  52).  But  in  that  case  the  narrow  part  of  the  pass  would 
have  been  entirely  within  the  wall. 

7  Ctesias  relates  the  same  of  one  of  the  earlier  combats  (Exc.  Pers.  §  23). 
Concerning  the  practice  itself,  vide  supra,  ch.  22,  note  8.  Aristotle  perhaps  refers 
to  it  (Eth.  in.  viii.  §  5). 
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of  the  Persians  ;  and  here,  as  they  strove,  Leonidas  fell  fight- 
ing bravely,  together  with  many  other  famous  Spartans,  whose 
names  I  have  taken  care  to  learn  on  account  of  their  great  wor- 
thiness, as  indeed  I  have  those  of  all  the  three  hundred.8 
There  fell  too  at  the  same  time  very  many  famous  Persians  : 
among  them,  two  sons  of  Darius,  Abrocomes  and  Hyperanthes,9 
his  children  by  Phratagune,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  Artanes 
was  brother  of  King  Darius,  being  a  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son 
of  Arsames  ;  and  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king,  he 
made  him  heir  likewise  of  all  his  substance  ;  for  she  was  his 
only  child. 

225.  Thus  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  here  fought  and  fell. 
And  now  there  arose  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  over  the  body  of  Leonidas,  in  which  the 
Greeks  four  times  drove  back  the  enemy,  and  at  last  by  their 
great  bravery  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  body.  This  combat 
was  scarcely  ended  when  the  Persians  with  Ephialtes  approached  ; 
and  the  Greeks,  informed  that  they  drew  nigh,  made  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  their  fighting.  Drawing  back  into  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  pass,  and  retreating  even  behind  the  cross  wall, 
they  posted  themselves  upon  a  hillock,  where  they  stood  all  drawn 
up  together  in  one  close  body,  except  only  the  Thebans.  The 
hillock  whereof  I  speak  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits,10  where 
the  stone  lion  stands  which  was  set  up  in  honour  of  Leonidas.1 
Here  they  defended  themselves  to  the  last,  such  as  still  had 
swords  using  them,  and  the  others  resisting  with  their  hands  and 

8  These  names  were  all  inscribed  on  a  pillar  at  Sparta,  which  remained  standing 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (in.  xiv.  §  1). 

9  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  sons  of  Darius  really  bore  names  so  thoroughly 
Greek  as  these.  We  must  either  suppose  them  to  be  the  Greek  equivalents  of  the 
Persian  names,  or  Persian  names  distorted  into  a  Greek  form.  Compare  Zopyrus 
(supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  463). 

10  There  are  two  hillocks  in  the  narrow  portion  of  the  pass,  both  natural.  On 
one,  the  eastern,  stands  the  modern  Turkish  Derveni,  or  custom-house.  Colonel 
Leake  regards  the  other,  which  is  nearer  the  Phocian  wall,  and  in  the  very  narrowest 
neck  of  the  pass,  as  more  probably  the  scene  of  the  last  struggle,  and  therefore 
the  site  of  the  monument  (N.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  52). 

1  The  well-known  lines  ascribed  to  Simonides  are  undoubtedly  an  inscription  in- 
tended for  this  monument,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  ever  inscribed  upon 
it.    They  show  the  lion  to  have  been  an  allusion  to  the  hero's  name. 

Qrjpcav  fitv  KapnaTos  iycv,  frvaTcov  8'  hv  iyou  vvv 

$povpu>,  *r£8e  ra.(pu>  Aa'iVa)  e/i/3e)8aws. 
'AAA*  et'  fir)  Sv/xov  ye  AeW  e/xbv,  wj  ovop?  e?Xev> 

Ouk  ttv  iyu)  TvfAfiip  Tq>V  iire&rjKa  irodas. 

(Fr.  xxxii.    Gaief.) 

The  monument  seems  to  have  been  standing  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius (see  the  epigram  of  Bassus  to  which  Larcher  refers,  note  ad  loc). 
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teeth  ;  till  the  barbarians,  who  in  part  had  pulled  down  the  wall 
and  attacked  them  in  front,  in  part  had  gone  round  and  now  en- 
circled them  upon  every  side,  overwhelmed  and  buried  the  rem- 
nant left  beneath  showers  of  missile  weapons.2 

226.  Thus  nobly  did  the  whole  body  of  Lacedaemonians  and 
Thespians  behave,  but  nevertheless  one  man  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  all  the  rest,  to  wit,  Dieneces  the  Spar- 
tan. A  speech  which  he  made  before  the  Greeks  engaged  the 
Medes,  remains  on  record.  One  of  the  Trachinians  3  told  him, 
"  such  was  the  number  of  the  barbarians,  that  when  they  shot 
forth  their  arrows  the  sun  would  be  darkened  by  their  multi- 
tude." Dieneces,  not  at  all  frightened  at  these  words,  but  mak- 
ing light  of  the  Median  numbers,  answered,  "  Our  Trachinian 
friend  brings  us  excellent  tidings.  If  the  Medes  darken  the  sun, 
we  shall  have  our  fight  in  the  shade/'  Other  sayings  too  of  a  like 
nature  are  said  to  have  been  left  on  record  by  this  same 
person. 

227.  Next  to  him  two  brothers,  Lacedaemonians,  are  reputed 
to  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  :  they  were  named  Alphe- 
us  and  Maro,  and  were  the  sons  of  Orsiphantus.  There  was 
also  a  Thespian  who  gained  greater  glory  than  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen :  he  was  a  man  called  Dithyrambus,  the  son  of  Harma- 
tidas. 

228.  The  slain  were  buried  where  they  fell ;  and  in  their 
honour,  nor  less  in  honour  of  those  who  died  before  Leonidas 
sent  the  allies  away,  an  inscription  was  set  up,  which  said, — 

"  Here  did  four  thousand  men  from  Pelops'  land4 
Against  three  hundred  myriads  bravely  stand." 


2  The  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  last  struggle  afterwards  current  give  addi- 
tional value  to  the  moderate  description  of  Herodotus.  See  Diodorus  (iv.  10), 
where  the  Greeks  attack  the  Persian  camp,  penetrate  to  the  royal  tent,  and  are 
within  a  little  of  killing  the  king.  Compare  Justin  (ii.  11),  and  Aristides  of  Miletus 
(Fr.  21),  who  said  that  Leonidas  snatched  the  diadem  from  Xerxes'  head. 

3  Compare  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  42),  who,  however,  ascribes  the  words  to  a 
Persian. 

4  Herodotus  seems  to  have  misconceived  this  inscription.  He  regarded  it  as  an 
epitaph  upon  the  Greeks  slain  at  Thermopylae.  Hence  he  sets  the  number  of  the 
slain  at  4000  (infra,  viii.  25).  But  it  plainly  appears  from  the  wording  to  have  been 
an  inscription  set  up  in  honour  of  the  Peloponnesians  only,  and  to  have  referred  to 
all  who  fought,  not  merely  to  those  who  fell.  We  may  derive  from  it  a  confirmation 
of  the  statement  made  both  by  Diodorus  (xi.  4)  and  Isocrates  (in  two  places,  Paneg. 
p.  223,  and  Archid.  p.  78,  ed.  Anger.),  that  a  body  of  Lacedaemonians  accompanied 
the  300  Spartans.  The  Peloponnesians  in  Herodotus's  list  amount  only  to  3100. 
Add  to  these  the  Lacedaemonians — 700  according  to  Isocrates,  1000  according  to 
Diodorus — and  we  have  a  total  in  either  case  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as  4000. 
The  Helots  would  of  course  be  omitted. 
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This  was  in  honour  of  all.  Another  was  for  the  Spartans 
alone  : — 

"  Go,  stranger,  and  to  Lacedaemon  tell 
That  here,  obeying  her  behests,  we  fell."  5 

This  was  for  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  seer  had  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  The  great  Megistias'  tomb  you  here  may  view, 

Whom  slew  the  Medes,  fresh  from  Spercheius'  fords. 
Well  the  wise  seer  the  coming  death  foreknew, 
Yet  scorned  he  to  forsake  his  Spartan  lords." 

These  inscriptions,  and  the  pillars  likewise,  were  all  set  up  by 
the  Amphictyons,  except  that  in  honour  of  Megistias,  which 
was  inscribed  to  him  (on  account  of  their  sworn  friendship)  by 
Simonides,  the  son  of  Leoprepes.6 

229.  Two  of  the  three  hundred,  it  is  said,  Aristodemus  and 
Eurytus,  having  been  attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  Leonidas  to  quit  the  camp,  and  both  lay  at 
Alpeni  in  the  worst  stage  of  the  malady.  These  two  men 
might,  had  they  been  so  minded,  have  agreed  together  to  return 
alive  to  Sparta  ;  or  if  they  did  not  like  to  return,  they  might 
have  gone  both  to  the  field  and  fallen  with  their  countrymen. 
But  at  this  time,  when  either  way  was  open  to  them,  unhappily 
they  could  not  agree,  but  took  contrary  courses.  Eurytus  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  Persians  had  come  round  the  mountain 
than  straightway  he  called  for  his  armour,  and  having  buckled  it 
on,  bade  his  Helot 7  lead  him  to  the  place  where  his  friends  were 

6  This  famous  inscription  is  giveu  with  some  little  difference  by  Lycurgus  (in 
Leocr.  §  28,  p.  393),  Diodorus  (xi.  33),  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  622).  The  second  line, 
according  to  these  authors,  ran  thus — 

Kel/J.&a  to?s  kz'ivoov  ire&ofxevoi  vo/xlfiois. 

It  is  this  version  which  Cicero  has  translated  in  the  Tusculans  (i.  42) : — 

"  Die,  hospes,  Spartae  nos  te  hie  vidisse  jacentes, 
Dam  eanctis  patriae  legibus  obsequitaur." 

0  All  three  inscriptions  are  ascribed  to  Simonides  by  other  writers  (see  Schol.  ad 
Aristid.  ii.  p.  380,  and  compare  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  s.  c).  This  poet  appears  also  to  have 
written  one  of  his  lyric  pieces  on  the  same  subject  (see  Diod.  xi.  11).  "Simonides, 
the  son  of  Leoprepes,"  is  identical  with  the  "  Simonides  the  Cean"  of  Book  v.  ch. 
102  (see  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Vesp.  1402).  On  his  inscriptions  at  Platsea,  see  below,  ix. 
85,  note  6. 

7  By  the  expression  "his  Helot,"  we  are  to  understand  the  special  servant 
(&epdirwi>),  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  constantly  upon  the  Spartan  warrior 
(M  tiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  36).  Besides  the  Sepd-rui/,  each  Spartan  seems  to  have 
been  followed  to  the  field  by  six  other  Helots  (infra,  viii.  25,  note  3,  and  compare 
ix.  10,  and  28), 
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fighting.  The  Helot  did  so,  and  then  turned  and  fled  ;  but  Eury- 
tus  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  so  perished.  Aristo- 
demus, on  the  other  hand,  was  faint  of  heart,  and  remained  at 
Alpeni.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  Aristodemus  only  had  been 
sick  and  returned,  or  if  both  had  come  back  together,  the  Spar- 
tans would  have  been  content  and  felt  no  anger  ;  but  when  there 
were  two  men  with  the  very  same  excuse,  and  one  of  them  was 
chary  of  his  life,  while  the  other  freely  gave  it,  they  could  not 
but  be  very  wroth  with  the  former. 

230.  This  is  the  account  which  some  give  of  the  escape  of 
Aristodemus.  Others  say,  that  he,  with  another,  had  been  sent 
on  a  message  from  the  army,  and,  having  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
turn in  time  for  the  battle,  purposely  loitered  on  the  road,  and 
so  survived  his  comrades ;  while  his  fellow-messenger  came  back 
in  time,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

231.  When  Aristodemus  returned  to  Lacedsemon,  reproach 
and  disgrace  awaited  him  ;  disgrace,  inasmuch  as  no  Spartan 
would  give  him  a  light  to  kindle  his  fire,  or  so  much  as  address 
a  word  to  him  ; 8  and  reproach,  since  all  spoke  of  him  as  "  the 
craven."  However  he  wiped  away  all  his  shame  afterwards  at 
the  battle  of  Plataea.9 

232.  Another  of  the  three  hundred  is  likewise  said  to  have 
survived  the  battle,  a  man  named  Pantites,  whom  Leonidas  had 
sent  on  an  embassy  into  Thessaly.  He,  they  say,  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  found  himself  in  such  disesteem  that  he  hanged  himself. 

233.  The  Thebans  under  the  command  of  Leontiades  re- 
mained with  the  Greeks,  and  fought  against  the  barbarians, 
only  so  long  as  necessity  compelled  them.  No  sooner  did  they 
see  victory  inclining  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Greeks  under  Le- 
onidas hurrying  with  all  speed  towards  the  hillock,  than  they 
moved  away  from  their  companions,  and  with  hands  upraised  10 
advanced  towards  the  barbarians,  exclaiming,  as  was  indeed 
most  true, — "  that  they  for  their  part  wished  well  to  the  Medes, 

"  Compare  the  form  of  outlawry  in  Sophocles  : — 

/urj-r'  ettrSe'xecr&ai,  ju^re  irpocr<puve7v  riva, 

noivhv  itoieio&ai,  /ujTe  xepvifias  pefieiu. 

—(Ed.  Tyr.  238-40. 

'Arifila  at  Sparta  had  not  the  definite  character  which  it  bore  at  Athens,  but 
depended  for  its  degree  upon  the  vote  of  the  people  on  the  occasion.  The  Spartans 
who  surrendered  in  Sphacteria  were  punished  far  more  lightly  than  Aristodemus 
(Thucyd.  v.  34). 

9  Vide  infra,  ix.  71. 

10  This  token  of  submission  is  frequently  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments.    (See  fig.  7,  in  woodcut  of  n.  on  ch.  61,  No.  IV.  figs.  6,11.)t-[G.  W.] 
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and  had  been  among  the  first  to  give  earth  and  water  to  the 
king  ;  force  alone  had  brought  them  to  Thermopylae,  and  so 
they  must  not  be  blamed  for  the  slaughter  which  had  befallen 
the  king's  army."  These  words,  the  truth  of  which  was  at- 
tested by  the  Thessalians,  sufficed  to  obtain  the  Thebans  the 
grant  of  their  lives.  However,  their  good  fortune  was  not 
without  some  drawback  ;  for  several  of  them  were  slain  by  the 
barbarians  on  their  first  approach  ;  and  the  rest,  who  were  the 
greater  number,  had  the  royal  mark  branded  l  upon  their  bodies 
by  the  command  of  Xerxes, — Leontiades,  their  captain,  being 
the  first  to  suffer.  (This  man's  son,  Eurymachus,  was  after- 
wards slain  by  the  Plataeans,  when  he  came  with  a  band  of  400 
Thebans,  and  seized  their  city.)2 

234.  Thus  fought  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae.  And  Xerxes, 
after  the  fight  was  over,  called  for  Demaratus  to  question  him  ; 
and  began  as  follows  : — 

"  Demaratus,  thou  art  a  worthy  man  ;  thy  true-speaking 
proves  it.  All  has  happened  as  thou  didst  forewarn.  Now, 
then,  tell  me,  how  many  Lacedaemonians  are  there  left,  and  of 
those  left  how  many  are  such  brave  warriors  as  these  ?  Or  are 
they  all  alike  ?  " 

"  0  king,"  replied  the  other,  "  the  whole  number  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  very  great,  and  many  are  the  cities  which 
they  inhabit.3  But  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  really  wishest  to 
learn.  There  is  a  town  of  Lacedaemon  called  Sparta,  which 
contains  within  it  about  eight  thousand  full-grown  men.4     They 


1  On  the  custom  of  branding  persons  who  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  a 
deity,  see  note  2  on  Book  ii.  ch.  113.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  slaves 
of  the  Persian  king  were  branded,  because  he  had  a  quasi-divine  character.  (See 
Blakesley,  ad  loc.) 

2  The  details  of  this  attack,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  given  by  Thucydides  (ii.  2-5),  who  only  differs  from  Herodo- 
tus by  making  the  number  of  the  assailants  "  very  little  exceed  300." 

3  Philochorus  appears  to  have  enumerated  100  Laconian  cities  in  his  Atthis 
(Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  A&eto.  Is  not  Muller  mistaken  in  referring  this  statement  to 
Androtion  ?  See  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  E.  T.).  The  Laconian  population  has  been 
estimated  at  66,000  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  22;  p.  49*7),  and  again  (Muller, 
Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  45)  at  120,000. 

4  At  one  time  the  number  of  the  Spartans  seems  to  have  amounted  to  9000 
(Muller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  45),  whence  the  reported  creation  of  the  9000  lots 
(K\ripot),  which  were  intended  to  support  as  many  families  (Plut.  Ag.  c.  5 ;  Lycurg. 
c.  8,  &c).  At  the  period  of  this  war  they  may  be  guessed  at  7500,  since  the  5000 
at  Plataea  were  probably  two-thirds  of  the  whole  (to  8vo  mc'p'?),  the  ordinary  propor- 
tion o^  military  contingents  at  critical  seasons  (Thucyd.  ii.  10).  Demaratus,  natural- 
ly enough,  a  little  exaggerates  this  number.  By  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  number  had  fallen  to  less  than  6000  (Thucyd.  v.  68 ;  with  Muller's  calculations, 
Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  248,  E.  T.).     It  afterwards  sank  still  lower  (see  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  6  ; 
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are,  one  and  all,  equal  to  those  who  have  fought  here.  The 
other  Lacedaemonians  are  brave  men,  hut  not  such  warriors  as 
these." 

"  Tell  me  now,  Demaratus,"  rejoined  Xerxes,  "how  we  may 
with  least  trouble  subdue  these  men.  Thou  must  know  all  the 
paths  of  their  counsels,  as  thou  wert  once  their  king." 

235.  Then  Demaratus  answered — "  0  king,  since  thou  ask- 
est  my  advice  so  earnestly,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  inform  thee 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  course.  Detach  three  hundred 
vessels  from  the  body  of  thy  fleet,  and  send  them  to  attack  the 
shores  of  Laconia.  There  is  an  island  called  Cythera  in  those 
parts,  not  far  from  the  coast,  concerning  which  Chilon,  one  of 
our  wisest  men,5  made  the  remark,  that  Sparta  would  gain  if  it 
were  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — so  constantly  did  he  ex- 
pect that  it  would  give  occasion  to  some  project  Kke  that  which 
I  now  recommend  to  thee.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  he  had  a 
foreknowledge  of  thy  attack  upon  Greece ;  but  in  truth  he 
feared  all  armaments.  Send  thy  ships  then  to  this  island, 
and  thence  affright  the  Spartans.  If  once  they  have  a  war 
of  their  own  close  to  their  doors,  fear  not  their  giving  any  help 
to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  while  thy  land-force  is  engaged  in  con- 
quering them.  In  this  way  may  all  Greece  be  subdued  ;  and 
then  Sparta,  left  to  herself,  will  be  powerless.  But  if  thou  wilt 
not  take  this  advice,  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  mayest  look  to 
see.  When  thou  comest  to  the  Peloponnese,  thou  wilt  find  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  where  all  the  Peloponnesians  who  are 
leagued  against  thee  will  be  gathered  together ;  and  there  thou 
wilt  have  to  fight  bloodier  battles  than  any  which  thou  hast 

Plut.  Ag.  c.  5,  &c).  Miiller  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  45)  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
population  of  Laconia  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes: — 

Spartans    .      .      .    32,000    .    .  the  full  grown  males  being  .      8,000 
Lacedaemonians     .  120,000  „  „  30,000 

Helots        .      .      .  224,000  „  „  56,000 

376,000  94,000 


This  would  give  an  average  of  about  100  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  more  than 
we  find  in  Scotland,  less  than  in  Switzerland,  and  almost  exactly  that  which  exists 
in  Portugal. 

5  Chilon  was  included  among  the  seven  wise  men  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  343  A).  The 
maxims  "yi/u>&i  aeavTov,"  and  "  fiyfcv  &yav"  were  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  of  joy  when  his  son  gained  the  prize  at  Olympia  (Plin.  vii.  32).  He  was 
contemporary  with  Pisistratus  (supra,  i.  59). 

The  fear  of  Chilon  was  realized  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Athenians 
under  Nicias  took  possession  of  the  island  in  question  (Thucyd.  iv.  53-4).  This 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  most  impelled  them  to  make  peace  (ib. 
v.  14). 
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yet  witnessed.  If,  however,  thou  wilt  follow  my  plan,  the  isth- 
mus and  the  cities  of  Peloponnese  will  yield  to  thee  without  a 
battle." 

236.  Achaemenes,  who  was  present,  now  took  the  word,  and 
spoke — he  was  brother  to  Xerxes,  and  having  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  feared  lest  Xerxes  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  as 
Demaratus  advised — 

"  I  perceive,  0  king"  (he  said),  "  that  thou  art  listening  to 
the  words  of  a  man  who  is  envious  of  thy  good-fortune,  and 
seeks  to  betray  thy  cause.  This  is  indeed  the  common  temper 
of  the  Grecian  people — they  envy  good-fortune,  and  hate  power 
greater  than  their  own.  If  in  this  posture  of  our  affairs,  after 
we  have  lost  four  hundred  vessels  by  shipwreck,6  three  hundred 
more  be  sent  away  to  make  a  voyage  round  the  Peloponnese,  our 
enemies  will  become  a  match  for  us.  But  let  us  keep  our  whole 
fleet  in  one  body,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  for  them  to  venture 
on  an  attack,  as  they  will  certainly  be  no  match  for  us  then. 
Besides,  while  our  sea  and  land  forces  advance  together,  the  fleet 
and  army  can  each  help  the  other ;  but  if  they  be  parted,  no 
aid  will  come  either  from  thee  to  the  fleet,  or  from  the  fleet  to 
thee.  Only  order  thy  own  matters  well,  and  trouble  not  thyself 
to  inquire  concerning  the  enemy, — where  they  will  fight,  or  what 
they  will  do,  or  how  many  they  are.  Surely  they  can  manage 
their  own  concerns  without  us,  as  we  can  ours  without  them. 
If  the  Lacedaemonians  come  out  against  the  Persians  to  bat- 
tle, they  will  scarce  repair  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  them 
now." 

237.  Xerxes  replied — "  Achaemenes,  thy  counsel  pleases  me 
well,  and  I  will  do  as  thou  sayest.  But  Demaratus  advised 
what  he  thought  best — only  his  judgment  was  not  so  good  as 
thine.  Never  will  I  believe  that  he  does  not  wish  well  to  my 
cause  ;  for  that  is  disproved  both  by  his  former  counsels,  and 
also  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  citizen  does  indeed 
envy  any  fellow-citizen  who  is  more  lucky  than  himself,  and 
often  hates  him  secretly  ;  if  such  a  man  be  called  on  for  coun- 
sel, he  will  not  give  his  best  thoughts,  unless  indeed  he  be  a  man 
of  very  exalted  virtue  ;  and  such  are  but  rarely  found.  But 
a  friend  of  another  country  delights  in  the  good  fortune  of  his 
foreign  bond-friend,  and  will  give  him,  when  asked,  the  best 
advice  in  his  power.  Therefore  I  warn  all  men  to  abstain 
henceforth  from  speaking  ill  of  Demaratus,  who  is  my  bond- 
friend." 

6  Supra,  ch.  190. 
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238.  When  Xerxes  had  thus  spoken,  he  proceeded  to  pass 
through  the  slain  ;  and  finding  the  body  of  Leonidas,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  been  the  Lacedaemonian  king  and  captain,  he 
ordered  that  the  head  should  be  struck  off,  and  the  trunk  fas- 
tened to  a  cross.7  This  proves  to  me  most  clearly,  what  is  plain 
also  in  many  other  ways, — namely,  that  King  Xerxes  was  more 
angry  with  Leonidas,  while  he  was  still  in  life,  than  with  any 
other  mortal.  Certes,  he  would  not  else  have  used  his  body  so 
shamefully.  For  the  Persians  are  wont  to  honour  those  who 
show  themselves  valiant  in  fight  more  highly  than  any  nation 
that  I  know.  They,  however,  to  whom  the  orders  were  given, 
did  according  to  the  commands  of  the  king. 

239.  I  return  now  to  a  point  in  my  history,  which  at  the 
time  I  left  incomplete.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  king's  design  against  their  country  ; 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  they  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  received  the  answer  of  which  I  spoke  a  while  ago.8 
The  discovery  was  made  to  them  in  a  very  strange  way.  Deina- 
ratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  after  he  took  refuge  with  the  Medes, 
was  not,  in  my  judgment,  which  is  supported  by  probability, 
a  well-wisher  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  may  be  questioned, 
therefore,  whether  he  did  what  I  am  about  to  mention  from 
good-will  or  from  insolent  triumph.  It  happened  that  he  was 
at  Susa  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  determined  to  lead  his  army 
into  Greece  ;  and  in  this  way  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
design,  he  resolved  to  send  tidings  of  it  to  Sparta.  So  as  there 
was  no  other  way  of  effecting  his  purpose,  since  the  danger  of 
being  discovered  was  great,  Demaratus  framed  the  following 
contrivance.  He  took  a  pair  of  tablets,  and  clearing  the  wax 
away  from  them,  wrote  what  the  king  was  purposing  to  do  upon 
the  wood  whereof  the  tablets  were  made  ;  having  done  this,  he 
spread  the  wax  once  more  over  the  writing,  and  so  sent  it.  By 
these  means,  the  guards  placed  to  watch  the  roads,  observing 
nothing  but  a  blank  tablet,  were  sure  to  give  no  trouble  to  the 
bearer.     When  the  tablet  reached  Lacedaemon,  there  was  no 

7  The  body  of  the  younger  Cyrus  was  similarly  treated  by  Artaxerxes  (Xen.  An. 
in.  i.  17),  as  was  that  of  Crassus  by  the  general  of  Hyrodes,  the  Parthian  king 
(Plutarch,  Vit.  Cras.  c.  32).  Cambyses  had  set  the  example  of  ill-treating  the  body 
of  a  dead  enemy  (supra,  iii.  16).  According  to  Aristides  of  Miletus  (Fr.  21),  Xerxes 
had  Leonidas's  heart  cut  out,  and  found  it  covered  with  hair ! 

Bones,  considered  to  be  those  of  Leonidas,  were  afterwards  brought  to  Sparta 
by  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Plistoanax  (ab.  b.  c.  440),  and  were  deposited  in  a  tomb 
opposite  the  theatre.  Games  and  funeral  orations,  held  annually  at  the  sepulchre, 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  hero  (Pausan.  in.  xiv.  §  1). 

8  Supra,  ch.  220. 
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one,  I  understand,  who  could  find  out  the  secret,  till  Gorgo, 
the  daughter  of  Cleomenes  and  wife  of  Leonidas,9  discovered  it, 
and  told  the  others.  "  If  they  would  scrape  the  wax  off  the 
tablet,"  she  said,  "  they  would  be  sure  to  find  the  writing  upon 
the  wood."  The  Lacedaemonians  took  her  advice,  found  the 
writing,  and  read  it  ;10  after  which  the}'  sent  it  round  to  the 
other  Greeks.  Such  then  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  this 
matter. 

9  Supra,  v.  48,  ad  fin.  and  51.  The  marriages  of  uncles  with  their  nieces  and 
nephews  with  their  aunts  were  not  uncommon  at  Sparta.  (See  above,  vi.  71, 
note  4.) 

10  Here  we  have  one  out  of  many  instances  of  the  common  practice  of  writing 
among  the  Spartans,  so  strangely  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  526,  and  note  2).  The  constant  use  of  the  scytale  in  all  transmission  of 
messages  is  the  most  palpable  of  the  facts  which  disprove  his  theory  (see  the  '  Re- 
marks'  of  Colonel  Mure;  and  compare  Schol.  ad  Thucyd.  i.  131 ;  Plut.  Lysand.  c. 
19 ;  Aul.  Gell.  xvii.  9 ;  Corn.  Nep.  iv.  3,  4 ;  Suidas,  ad  voc. ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc). 
Of  course  it  must  be  allowed  that  literary  pursuits  occupied  a  very  different  position 
at  Sparta  and  at  Athens ;  but,  despite  of  the  rhetoric  of  Isocrates  (Panath.  §  83,  p. 
253),  it  is  probable  that  every  Spartan  could  both  read  and  write  (Plut.  Lycurg.  c. 
56  ;  Inst.  Lac.  p.  237,  A). 
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ESSAY    I. 
ON  THE  OBSCURER  TRIBES  CONTAINED  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE  OF  XERXES. 

1.  General  division  of  the  provinces— Eastern,  Western,  Central.  2.  Tribes  that  require 
further  consideration,  chiefly  those  of  the  East  and  North.  3.  Account  of  the 
Eastern  Tribes— viz.  (i.)  The  Hyrcanians— (ii.)  The  Parthians— (iii.)  The  Choras- 
mians— (iv.)  The  Sogdians— (v.)  The  Arians— (vi.)  The  Bactrians— (vii.)  The  ^Egli 
— (viii.)  The  Sacae— (ix.)  The  Caspians— (x.)  The  Sagartians— (xi.)  The  Sarangians 
—(xii.)  The  Thamanaeans— (xiii.)  The  Pactyans— (xiv.)  The  Sattagydians— (xv.) 
The  Gandarians— (xvi.)  The  Dadicae— (xvii.)  The  Aparytae— (xviii.)  The  Caspeiri— 
(xix.)  The  Indians— (xx.)  The  Paricanians— (xxi.)  The  Ethiopians  of  Asia.  4.  Ac- 
count of  the  Northern  Tribes— viz.  (i.)  The  Moschi— (ii.)  The  Tibareni— (iii.)  The 
Macrones— (iv.)  The  Mosynceci— (v.)  The  Mares— (vi.)  The  Colchians— (vii.)  The 
Sapeires— (viii.)  The  Alarodians— (ix.)  The  Matieni— (x.)  The  Caspians— (xi.)  The 
Pausicae— (xii.)  The  Pantimathi— (xiii.)  The  Daritae.  5.  Very  obscure  Tribes  of  the 
Western  and  Central  districts— (i.)  The  Lasonians— (ii.)  The  Cabalians— (iii.)  The 
Hygennes  or  Hytennes— (iv.)  The  Ligyes— (v.)  The  Orthocorybantes— (vi.)  The 
Paricanians  of  the  tenth  satrapy. 

1.  The  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  may  be  divided  most  conve- 
niently into  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the  Central.  Accepting  the 
account  of  the  extent  and  divisions  of  the  empire  given  by  Herodotus  in 
his  third  Book,  we  may  say  that  the  Western  Provinces  contained  the 
six  satrapies  with  which  the  historian  commences  his  list ; — that  the 
Eastern  were  composed  of  seven  satrapies,  which  were  the  seventh,  the 
twelfth,  the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and 
the  twentieth  ; — and  that  the  Central  consisted  of  the  remainder.1  The 
lines  of  demarcation  upon  which  such  a  division  is  based  are  not  artifi- 
cial or  arbitrary,  but  strongly  marked  in  nature,  being  no  other  than 
those  two  great  barriers  whereby  the  Persians  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours were  shut  in  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left — the  low  sandy 
desert  of  Arabia  and  Syria  towards  the  west,  and  towards  the  east  the 
elevated  salt  desert  which  occupies  the  whole  centre  of  the  modern  Iran. 
By  these  natural  barriers  the  Persian  empire  was  physically  divided  for 
two-thirds  of  its  width,  and  we  have  only  artificially  to  prolong  the  lines 
thus  gained  a  short  distance  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  complete  the 
separation  here  indicated. 

2.  The  geographical  position  of  the  principal  races  inhabiting  what 

1  The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
(soe  Herod,  iii.  90-94). 
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are  here  called  the  Western  Provinces  has  been  approximately  deter- 
mined in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  work,  more  especially  in  the  Essay 
'  On  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  Asia  Minor.' 2  The 
tribes  and  nations  of  the  Central  Provinces,  from  Armenia  southwards, 
have  also  received  their  full  share  of  attention.3  But  the  nations  of 
the  east,  and  the  numerous  races  occupying  the  more  northern  portion 
of  the  central  tract,  lying  as  they  did  at  the  verge  of  the  empire,  re- 
mote alike  from  the  Greeks  and  from  the  chief  Asiatic  powers,  and  thus 
playing  a  very  subordinate  part  in  Persian  history,  have  been  but  seldom 
mentioned  hitherto,  and  have  never  been  made  the  subject  of  sustained 
consideration.  It  is  proposed  now,  in  order  to  complete  the  review  of 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Persian  Empire,  which  has  been  commenced 
and  carried  on  in  the  two  Essays  whereto  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  northern  and  eastern  races,  of  their  position 
and  limits,  and — so  far  as  can  be  done  without  unduly  extending  this 
Essay — of  their  history.  At  the  same  time  the  reader's  attention  will 
be  directed  to  certain  obscure  tribes  belonging  to  the  central  and  west- 
ern provinces,  which  were  omitted  from  the  former  review  on  account 
of  their  comparative  insignificance. 

3.  The  number  of  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  inhabiting  the 
seven  eastern  satrapies  is  twenty ;  or,  if  we  include  tribes  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies,  but  known  otherwise  to  belong 
to  this  region,  twenty-three.  Of  these  however  there  are  two — the  Utii 
and  the  Myci — whose  proper  position  is  in  the  central  district,4  and  who 
have  thus  already  been  noticed.  The  eastern  tribes  are  therefore 
twenty-one  in  number,  viz.,  the  Hyrcanians,  the  Parthians,  the  Choras- 
mians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians,  the  Bactrians,  the  iEgli,  the  Sacae,  the 
Caspians,  the  Sagartii,  the  Sarangians,  the  Thamanceans,  the  Pactyans, 
the  Sattagydians,  the  Gandarians,  the  Dadicae,  the  Aparytae,  the  Oas- 
peiri,  the  Indians,  the  Paricanians,  and  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia.  These 
tribes  will  be  considered  seriatim. 

(i.)  The  Hyrcanians. — This  people  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  only 
twice,5  and  each  time  in  a  connexion  which  does  but  little  towards  fix- 
ing their  exact  locality.  In  Book  iii.  they  occur  among  the  five  nations 
to  whom  the  water  of  the  river  Aces  is  dispensed  by  the  Great  King, 
and  are  thus  associated  with  the  Chorasmians,  the  Parthians,  the  Saran- 
gians, and  the  Thamanseans.     The  exact  position  which  they  occupy  in 

2  Vol.  i.  Essay  ii.  pp.  306-316. 

3  Especially  in  the  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.  pp.  430-474. 

4  See  the  map  of  the  satrapies.  The  position  there  given  to  the  Utii  depends  on 
their  identification  with  the  Uxians  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note 
*).  The  Yutiya  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  (Col.  iii.  Par.  5),  though  regarded  as  a 
district  of  Persia  Proper,  seems,  from  its  connexion  with  Arachosia  (Par.  9),  to  have 
lain  considerably  more  to  the  east.  The  Myci  too,  if  regarded  as  the  Maka  of  the 
Inscriptions,  who  are  united  with  the  Sacans  and  Arachosians,  would  appear  to  have 
had  a  more  eastern  emplacement  than  that  assigned  them  in  the  map.  They  may 
have  occupied  not  only  the  part  of  the  coast  opposite  Cape  Maceta  (Musseldom),  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  modern  Mekran,  which  seems  still  to  retain  a  trace  of 
their  name. 

1  Herod,  iii.  117,  and  vii.  62,  ad  fin. 
Vol.  IV.— 11 
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this  list  is  between  the  Chorasmians  and  the  Parthians,  and  their  terri- 
tory might  therefore  be  expected  to  lie  adjacent  to  Parthia  and  Choras- 
mia.  Subsequent  writers  fix  it  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Cas- 
pian— the  modern  province  of  Asterahad — from  which  point  they  ex- 
tend it  somewhat  variously.  Strabo  assigns  to  Hyrcania  a  large  portion 
of  the  low  plain  east  of  the  Caspian,  even  carrying  it  beyond  the  Oxus 
(Jylnhi)  river.6  Mela  brings  it  round  to  the  west  of  the  same  sea,  and 
makes  the  Hyrcanians  border  on  the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians.7 
There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  heart  of  the  country 
was  always  the  region  about  Asterabad,8  where  the  district  and  river  of 
Gurgdn  still  retain  the  appellation  of  the  old  inhabitants.9  It  was  from 
the  passage  of  Alexander  through  this  country,  where  for  the  first  time 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  Caspian,  that  that  sea  acquired  in  the  pages  of 
his  historians  the  title  which  is  preferred  by  Strabo,  Polybius,  Aga- 
themer,  and  most  of  the  later  geographers,  of  "the  Hyrcanian  Sea."  10 
The  limits  of  Hyrcania  are  not  very  easy  to  determine.  Its  natural 
boundary  on  the  north  seems  to  have  been  the  rocky  range  which  shuts 
in  on  that  side  the  valley  of  the  Attruk ;  on  the  east  it  may  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  60th  or  61st  degree  of  longitude ;  while  on  the 
south  it  was  probably  confined  within  the  outermost  of  those 
parallel  ranges  of  hills "  which  stretch  from  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  Caspian  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh  near  Cabul.  The  Chorasmians 
probably  bordered  the  Hyrcanians  on  the  north,  the  Parthians  on  the 
south,  while  on  the  east  they  may  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Arians 
of  Herat,  and  with  tie  Sattagydians,  or  possibly  with  the  Bactrians. 
They  were  clearly  an  ancient  Arian  race,  their  country  being  included 
(under  the  name  of  VehrJcdm)  among  the  earliest  of  the  Arian  settle- 
ments in  the  Zendavesta,  their  ethnic  appellation  being  significative  in 
the  x\rian  language,12  and  the  names  in  use  among  them  being  traceable 
to  Arian  roots.13     They  at  no  time  attained  to  any  distinction,14  mili- 

*  Strab.  xi.  p.  742.     Polybius  makes  the  Oxus  the  boundary  (x.  48). 
7  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  5. 

B  See  especially  Strab.  xi.  pp.  742-4 ;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  23 ;  Isidor.  Char. 
p.  7  ;  Agathem.  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  16 :  Ptolem.  vi.  19  ;  Q.  Curt.  vi.  4,  &c. 

9  This  district  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Fraser  (Narrative  of  a  Journey  into 
Khorassan,  ch.  xxiii.  pp.  599-602).  It  consists  of  a  single  richly-wooded  and  most 
lovely  valley  (into  which  only  small  glens  open  from  the  sides),  gradually  widening 
as  it  descends  towards  the  verdant  plain  of  Asterabad,  and  finally  entering  the  plain 
in  about  long.  54°  40'.  The  Gurgdn  river  flows  into  the  Caspian,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  its  south-east  angle,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Asterabad.  Compare  the  de- 
scriptions of  Strabo  (r)  8'  'Yptcavia  (TcpoSpa  ev$ai/xwi>  not  iroWr)  k<x\  rb  ir\eou  iredtds,  xi.  p. 
741),  and  Arrian  (/cfirai  7]  "TpKavla  x^pu  &  apuTrepa  T7j?  oSov  rrjs  eVl  BtxKTpa 
cpspovarjs'  Kal  Trj  plv  opeaiv  airzipyeTai  taoeai  Kal  £i//7}Ao?s,  tt?  Se  irehiov  ciuttjs  Ka&rjicei 
es  re  €7i]  tV  neyd\r]i>  ttjv  ravry  ^dhaaaau  (Exp.  Alex.  iii.  23). 

10  Strabo  uses  both  names  (xi.  p.  740,  &c),  but  most  commonly  adopts  the  later 
title.  Polybius  knows  only  the  later  (v.  44,  48,  and  55).  Agathemer  uses  the  earlier 
most  frequently,  but  in  his  formal  account  of  all  the  known  seas  (i.  3),  has  the  expres- 
sion 7)  'TpKavla  \-toi  Kaa-Trta  SfdAaaaa.       "  See  vol.  i.  p.  436.        ,2  Ibid,  p.549,  note  ■;, 

13  Ibid,  note  8.  The  root  carta  in  their  chief  city  Zadracarta  (Arrian,  iii.  25),  is 
probably  the  Persian  gherd,  which  is  found  in  such  names  as Derabgherd,  Velaz- 
gherd,  &c. 

14  Quintus  Curtius  calls  them  "  a  warlike  nation  "  (gens  bellicosa,  VI.  iv.  §  15), 
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tary  or  other,  and  disappear  from  history  shortly  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander.15 

(ii.)  The  Parthians  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  three  places: 
first,  as  joined  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sogdians, 
and  the  Arians  of  Herat ;  16  secondly,  as  obtaining  a  share  of  the  waters 
of  the  river  Aces,  in  common  with  the  Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians,  Saran- 
gians,  and  Thamanseans  ; 17  thirdly,  as  united  with  the  Chorasmians  under 
one  and  the  same  commander  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.18  These  notices  all 
tend  to  place  them  near  the  north-eastern  frontier,  but  the  second  alone  is 
of  use  in  definitely  fixing  their  position.  They  there  occur  between  the 
Hyrcanians  and  the  Sarangians,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  exactly 
their  proper  locality.  They  dwelt  along  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Elburz  range,  in  the  district  now  called  Atak,  or  "  the  Skirt,"  a  dis- 
trict,19 capable  of  a  high  cultivation,  and  strewn  with  the  ruins  of 
magnificent  cities,  but  now  nearly  a  desert.  Their  western  limit  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Caspian  Gates,20  while  their  eastern  was  the  territory 
of  the  Arians  (Heratees) ;  on  the  north  they  had  the  Hyrcanians  for 
neighbours ;  on  the  south  they  melted  into  the  great  desert  of  Kho- 
rassan,  beyond  which,  on  the  Haroot-rud,  or  river  of  Subzawnr, 
were  the  Sarangians.1  This  location  agrees  perfectly  with  all  the 
notices  of  good  authorities.  The  lists  of  Darius  join  Parthia  with 
Sarangia,  Aria,  and  Sagartia,2  while  the  Behistun  Inscription  unites 
it  closely  with  Hyrcania.3  Again,  Alexander's  historians  relate  that 
at  the  time  of  his  expedition  it  was  under  the  government  of  the  same 
satrap  with  Hyrcania.4  Strabo 5  and  Pliny  are  more  distinct,  and 
thoroughly  in  accordance.  The  notice  of  the  latter  is  particularly 
clear  and  valuable  : — "  As  regards  the  Parthians,"  he  says,  "  Parthia 
has  always  been  the  country  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
we  have  so  often  mentioned,  whereby  all  those  nations  are  encompassed 

and  remarks  upon  their  cavalry  as  "  excellent "  (III.  ii.  §  6).  But  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  really  offered  any  serious  resistance  to  Alexander  (cf.  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  23-5). 

18  Their  country  is,  however,  still  found  under  its  old  name  of  Hyrcania  ( Urkanieh) 
in  Yacut  (ab.  a.  d.  1250-1300). 

16  Herod,  iii.  93. 

17  Ibid.  iii.  11Y.  18  Ibid.  vii.  66. 

19  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  436.  Mr.  Frascr  gives  the  following  description  of  this  dis- 
trict : — "  These  mountains  (the  Elburz),  although  they  present  to  the  desert  their 
loftiest  face,  still  sweep  down  in  a  manner  so  gradual  near  their  base,  as  to  afford, 
in  the  valleys  and  ravines  they  include,  as  well  as  at  their  feet,  a  quantity  of  rich 
land,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  which  once  was  well  peopled  and  cultivated. 
This  stripe  of  country  has  been  termed  by  the  natives  the  Attock,  a  word  signifying 
"  a  skirt  "  as  of  a  garment ;  and  it  contained  the  considerable  towns  of  Nissa, 
Abiverd,  Diroom,  Mehineh,  with  their  dependant  villages,  all  of  which  are  now  in 
ruins."     (Journey  into  Khorassan,  p.  245.) 

20  Strab.  xi.  p.  749. 

1  Compare  Ptolem.  vi.  5;  Strab.  xi.  p.  751  ;  Agathem.  ii.  6,  &c. 

2  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  6. 

3  Col.  ii.  Par.  16  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  502). 

4  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  23.  Alexander  himself  continued  the  union  (ibid. 
iii.  22). 

6  See  Strab.  xi.  pp.  749-750. 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arians,  on  the  south  by  Carmania  and 
Ariana,  on  the  west  by  the  Pratitae  (?),  who  are  a  race  of  Medes,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Hyrcanians."  6  The  only  difficulty  here  is  the  extent 
southwards,  which  is  carried  somewhat  further  than  by  most  writers. 

The  Parthians  were  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire.  They  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  primitive  race  of  Scyths,7  whom  the  Arian  immigrants 
had  in  general  exterminated  or  reduced  to  subjection.  By  some  pecu- 
liar inherent  strength  they  preserved  themselves  intact  while  their 
kindred  elsewhere  was  absorbed  or  perished;  and  patiently  biding 
their  time  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of  about  five  centuries,  in  exchang- 
ing situations  with  their  masters.  The  establishment  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom  of  the  Arsacidse  inverted  the  position  of  the  old  Scythic  race 
and  their  Arian  conquerors,  giving  predominance  to  barbarism  over 
comparative  civilisation,  and  subjecting  Western  Asia,  from  the  Euphra- 
tes almost  as  far  as  the  Indus,  to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  a  coarse  and 
rude  people.  The  Parthian  conquests  were  very  gradually  effected, 
and  some  of  them  were  only  maintained  for  a  short  period.  We  pos- 
sess no  clear  account  of  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  their  empire ; 
but  the  "  Parthian  Stations  ?'  of  the  native  writer,  Isidore  of  Charax 
(who  lived  about  b.  c.  150),  show  that  it  reached  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Affghan  mountains,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  it  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  Western  Asia. 
The  route  which  Isidore  describes  passed  through  nineteen  districts,8 
viz.,  Mesopotamia  (which  included  Babylonia),  Apolloniatis,  Chalo- 
nitis,  Media,  Cambadena,  Media  Superior,  Media  Matiana,  Choarena, 
Comisena,  Hyrcania,  Astabena,  Parthyena  (or  Parthia  Proper),  Apa- 
varcticena,  Margiana,  Aria,  Anava,  Zarangiana  or  Brangiana,  Sacas- 
tana,  and  Arachosia.  The  struggles  of  the  Parthians  against  Borne, 
the  defeat  of  Crassus,  their  losses  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  their  subse- 
quent recovery  of  all  that  they  had  lost  from  Adrian,  and  their  final 
re-subjection  by  the  Persians,  are  well-known  circumstances  in  their  his- 
tory, and  scarcely  require  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  maintained 
their  independence  for  482  years  (from  b.  c.  256  to  a.  d.  226) ;  and 
during  this  period,  which  coincided  with  the  acme  of  Bome's  great- 
ness, were  almost  the  only  enemy  that  she  feared,  or  at  whose  hands  she 
suffered  serious  defeats.  On  the  conquest  of  Arsaces  XXX.  (Artaba- 
nus  IV.)  by  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Sassan,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians 
ceased,  and  with  its  disappearance  we  lose  all  trace  of  their  existence 
as  a  nation. 

6  H.  N.  vi.  25.  "  Quod  ad  Parthos  attinet,  semper  fuit  Parthia  in  radicibus  mon- 
tium  saepius  dictorum,  qui  omnes  eas  gentes  praetexunt.  Habet  ab  ortu  Arios,  a 
meridie  Carmaniam  et  Arianos,  ab  oceano  Pratitas  Medos,  a  septemtrione  Hyrcanos." 
Compare  Isidor.  Char.  p.  *7,  where  Parthyene  evidently  represents  this  same 
district. 

7  See  vol.  i.  pp.  529-530.  The  name  of  the  Parthian  whom  Alexander  made 
satrap,  which  was  Amminapes  (Arr.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  22)  or  Menapis  (Q.  Curt.  vi.  4,  ad 
fin.),  is  decidedly  more  Scythic  than  Arian. 

8  Mans.  Parth.  pp.  1-2.  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  25),  and  Solinus  (Polyhist.  c.  59), 
say  that  the  number  of  the  provinces  was  eighteen ;  but  they  do  not  enumerate 
them. 
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(iii.)  The  Chorasmians  were  a  primitive  Arian  race,9  as  is  evident 
from  the  mention  of  their  country  (Khairizao)  among  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  that  people.10     They  seem  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  have 
occupied  the  low  desert  north   of  Hyrcania,  which  is  still  called  "  the 
desert  of  Kharesm.r '"       This    position    entirely  suits    all   the    early 
notices.      The  fourth  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  joins  Khairizao  with 
Haroyu  (Aria),  Qugdha  (Sogdiana),  and  Mem  (Margiana).12     The  lists 
of  Darius  unite  it  with  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  and  Sarangia.13     Herod- 
otus attaches  it  to  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Sogdiana,  and  Aria.14     No  situ- 
ation harmonises  these  various  statements  so  well  as  that  above  assigned 
to  the   country.     It  was  probably  bounded  on  the  south  by  Hyrcania ; 
on  the  east  by  Sattagydia,  Bactria,  and  Sogdiana ;  on  the  north  by  the 
desert  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral ;  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian. 
Chorasmia  was  not  visited  by  Alexander,  since  it  had  nothing  to  tempt 
him,  and  lay  too  much  to  the  left  of  his  route.     It  had  by  this  time 
shaken  off  the  Persian  dominion,  and  was  under  a  native  king,  Pharas- 
manes,15  who  made  overtures  to  Alexander  which  were  favourably  enter- 
tained.    According  to  Arrian,  this  monarch  stated  that  his  dominions 
extended  to  the  borders  of  Colchis  and  the  country  of  the  Amazons  (!), 
and  offered  to  conduct  Alexander  to  those  parts,  but  how  the  boast  was 
understood  does  not  appear ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Cho- 
rasmia ever  reached  northward  farther  than  the  latitude  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral.     Strabo  indeed  includes  the  Chorasmians  among  the  Sacae  and 
Massagetae,  but  still  he  seems  to  make  them  border  upon  Bactria  and 
Sogdiana,16  so  that  his    evidence   does  not  really  conflict  with  that  of 
the  earlier  writers.     Ptolemy  places  them  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus.17      By  his  time  they  had  evidently  become  a  very  unim- 
portant tribe. 

The  Chorasmians  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  history.  Nothing  definite 
is  known  of  them  after  the  time  of  Alexander.18  It  is  probable  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  semi-Greek  Bactrian  kingdom  (founded  b.  c. 
254),  and  perished  under  the  attacks  of  the  nomade  races  from  the 
north,  by  whom  that  kingdom  was  overthrown. 

9  See  vol.  i.  Essay  xi.  pp.  549-550. 

10  Burnouf  s  Commentaire  sur  le  Yacna,  notes,  p.  cviii. 

11  Fraser's  Khorassan,  p.  '242,  and  Appendix  B.  p.  58 ;  Wilson's  Arian.  Antiqua,  p. 
129.     For  a  description  of  this  country,  vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  437,  note  \ 

12  Burnouf,  1.  s.  c.  :3  See  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note6. 

M  To  Parthia,  Sogdiana,  and  Aria,  in  the  list  of  satrapies  (iii.  93),  to  Hyrcania 
in  the  account  of  the  river  Aces  (iii.  117),  to  Parthia  in  an  especial  way,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  array  of  Xerxes  (vii.  66). 

-6  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iv.  15. 

18  Strab.  xi.  p.  747.  Tou  5e  tuv  MaatfayeTciv  Kal  tuv  2aKwv  fbvovs  icai  ol'ATToicrioL 
«ut  ol  Xa}pd<TiJ.ioi,  e2s  ovs  airb  twv  "RaK.Tpia.vuv  KaX  tuiv  ~2,oyZiavwv  ti(puye  ^nLTafievrjs. 

17  Geograph.  vi.  12. 

18  The  great  Kharesmian  empire,  which  was  destroyed  by  Genghis  Khan  about 
a.d.  1224,  gave  to  the  name  Chorasmia  or  Kharesm,  a  glory  previously  unknown  to 
it.  This  empire  derived  its  ordinary  designation  from  the  capital  city  Kharesm  (or 
Urgunge)  which  had  kept  the  old  name  of  the  country.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  people  had  really  any  close  connexion  with  the  ancient  Chorasmian 
race. 
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(iv.)  The  Sogdians,  like  the  Hyrcanians  and  the  Chorasmians,  were 
an  Arian  race.  Their  country,  called  Qugdha  in  the  Zendavesta,  is  the 
very  earliest  of  the  Arian  settlements.19  It  lay  next  to  Bactria,  which 
it  always  follows  in  the  lists  of  Darius,1  being  separated  from  it  (accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes 2 )  by  the  Oxus.  Sogdiana  was  represented  by  him 
as  extending  from  the  Oxus  (Jyhun)  to  the  Jaxartes  (Syhun),  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Scythia,  and  on  the  south  by  Bactria.  East- 
ward it  appears  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Bohr  range,  while  west- 
ward it  may  perhaps  have  extended  to  the  Aral.  This  region  is  still 
called  the  Vale  of  Soghd  by  the  Mahometans.3  Its  ancient  capital, 
Maracanda,4  is  continued  in  the  modern  city  of  Samarkand;  and  in 
general  position  and  extent  it  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  present  kingdom  of  Bokhara.  The  Sogdians  are  by  most  writers 
connected  in  a  very  special  way  with  the  Bactrians ; 5  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  at  an  early  period  the  two  provinces  were  united  in  a 
single  satrapy.  The  nations  strongly  resemble  one  another ; 6  but  the 
Sogdians  are  of  a  coarser  type,  and  in  military  reputation  fall  short  of 
their  neighbours.  Still  they  offered  a  respectable  resistance  to  the  army 
of  Alexander,7  and  were  among  the  last  of  the  tribes  reduced  by  him 
before  he  quitted  Bactria  to  attack  the  Indians."  Sogdiana  formed  a 
part  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  Alexan- 
der's empire,  and  became  thenceforth  merged  in  that  country,  whose 
fortunes  it  followed. 

(v.)  The  Arians. — It  has  been  already  noticed 9  that  the  specific 
name  of  this  tribe  was  in  reality  quite  distinct  from  the  general  ethnic 
title  of  Arian,  which  belonged  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Medes,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Hyrcanians,  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sogdians,  the.  Sarangians, 
and  to  many  other  nations.  There  is  an  initial  h  in  the  one  case  which 
is  wanting  in  the  other,  and  there  is  further  a  root-letter  u  or  v  in  the 
special  which  has  no  correspondent  in  the  general  name ;  but  though 
the  resemblance  of  appellation  appears  to  be  accidental,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  in  question  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
Arian  stock.  Their  country  is  found,  under  the  name  of  JIaroyu,  in 
the  Zendavesta,  among  the  earliest  Arian  settlements,  in  conjunction 
with  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  and  Chorasmia.  They  are  always  classed 
with  Arian  races — in  the  inscriptions  with  the  Sarangians,  the  Bactrians, 
and  the  Chorasmians ; 10  in  Herodotus  with  the  Sogdians  and  the  Bac- 

19  It  is  the  first  settlement  occupied  after  the  primitive  abode  of  the  race 
{Aryanem  vaejo).  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  548.  [Curiously  enough  the  word  means 
"  first"  or  "  head"  in  the  Hamitic  Babylonian. — H.  C.  R.] 

1  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note 3.  2  Ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748. 

3  See  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  129. 

4  See  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  30. 

5  Compare  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8,  iv.  1  and  17  ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  747-8  ;  Plin.  II. 
N.  vi.  17  ;  Agathemer,  ii.  6  ;  Q.  Curt.  III.  ii.  §  9,  &c. 

6  Strabo  says,  Tb  fieu  iraKaibv  ou  iroAv  Siecpepov  rols  fiiois  kcl\  to?s  edeort  ruv  vondSuw 
o'l  Te  'ZoySiavol  /ecu  ol  BanTpiavo),  fiiicpbv  8'  opus  rj/x^pcorepa  ^v  ra  twv  Batcrpiavcev* 

7  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  30,  iv.  1,  &c. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  18-19.  9  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  548-549. 

10  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  B. 
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trians ;  "  in  Strabo  12  and"  Isidore  of  Charax 13  with  the  Margians.  The 
modern  Heratees,  who  inherit  their  name,  are  probably  in  some  measure 
their  descendants,  and  they  are  certainly  an  Arian  people. 

The  Aria  of  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  extensive 
tract.  It  was  probably  bounded  by  Parthia  upon  the  west,  by  Choras- 
mia  (or  perhaps  by  Sattagyclia)  upon  the  north,  by  Sattagydia  and  the 
country  of  the  Aparytse  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Thamanoeans  upon 
the  south.  Strabo  gives  it  a  length  of  2000,  with  a  breadth  of  only 
300  stades,14  extending  it  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain- 
chain  which  here  bounded  Bactriana  (the  Paropamisiis),  probably  from 
about  Ghorian  to  the  sources  of  the  Arius  river  (the  modern  Heri- 
rud).  Ptolemy  inclines  it,  apparently,  a  little  more  to  the  west ;  15  but 
in  the  main  agrees  with  Strabo.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Arians  occupied  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Elburz  range,  and  the  fertile 
country  between  that  range  and  the  desert,  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  Parthians,16  extending  thence  along  the  valley  of  the  Heri-rud  to 
some  distance  above  Herat;  but  their  exact  bounds  on  either  side  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.17  They  have  never  been  a  distinguished  peo- 
ple, but  they  offered  a  stout  resistance  to  Alexander,18  and  appear  at 
that  time  to  nave  constituted  a  distinct  satrapy.19 

(vi.)  The  Bactrians  are  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  tribes  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier.  Various  stories  have  come  down  to  us  at- 
testing the  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  power  and  importance  of  Bactria 
during  the  Assyrian  period,1  but  no  great  value  can  be  attached  to 
these    tales,    which   are  probably  devoid  of   any   historic  foundation.2 

11  Herod,  iii.  93,  and  vii.  66. 

12  Strab.  xi.  pp.  750-1.  13  Mans.  Parth.  pp.  7-8. 
14  Strab.  xi.  p.  751.                                    15  Geograph.  vi.  17. 

16  Ptolemy  bounds  Aria  on  the  west  by  Parthia  and  Carmania  (1.  s.  c.).  But 
this  is  because  he  extends  Carmania  so  as  to  include  in  it  almost  the  whole  of  the 
desert.  Strabo,  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Caspian,  describes  Aria  directly  after 
Parthia.  Isidore  of  Charax  has  two  districts  between  them,  Apavarcticene  and 
Margiana  (pp.  7-8).  Hut  Apavarcticene  was  a  part  of  Parthia  (Ptol.  vi.  5),  and 
Margiana  bounded  Aria  upon  the  north  (ibid.  ch.  17). 

17  The  heart  of  Aria  was  probably  always  the  country  about  Herat.  This  is  "  a 
rich  well-watered  valley,  the  length  of  which  is  about  30  miles,  and  the  breadth  15, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  villages  and  gardens."  Here,  "besides  abundance  of 
the  finest  fruit-trees,  the  mulberry-bush  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  for  rearing 
silk-worms ;  wheat  and  barley  are  plentiful  ;  pasture  of  the  best  quality  abounds  in 
the  mountains,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  assa- 
foetida  plant  grows  in  great  quantities  upon  the  plains  and  hills  all  around  the  city." 
(Fraser's  Khorassan,  Appendix  B.,  pp.  30-2.  Compare  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys, 
p.  139,  and  p.  165.) 

w  Arriau.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  25  and  28.  19  Ibid.  ch.  25. 

1  Diodorus,  apparently  following  Ctesias,  makes  Ninus  march  into  Bactria  and 
contend,  for  some  time  doubtfully,  with  its  king  Oxyartes  (ii.  6),  who  is  finally  re- 
duced by  Semiramis.  Justin  (i.  2)  and  Cephalion  (Fr.  1)  have  the  same  story,  but 
call  the  king  Zoroaster,  and  identify  him  with  the  founder  of  the  Magian  religion. 
Again,  Diodorus  makes  the  success  of  Arbaces,  in  his  attack  on  Nineveh,  depend 
mainly  on  the  assistance  which  he  receives  from  the  Bactrians,  who  have  been  sum- 
moned to  aid  the  Nincvites,  but  join  their  assailants  (ii.  26,  et  seqq.  Compare  vol. 
i.  p.  328.) 

2  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  Persian  traditions  made  Bactria  their  earliest 
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The  Zendavesta  however  shows  that  the  Ariaiis  settled  in  the  country 
at  a  very  early  date  ; 3  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  historical 
Bactrians  were  of  that  remarkable  race.4  They  are  spoken  of  as  a  pow- 
erful people  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  their  subjection  as 
a  matter  which  he  could  not  safely  intrust  to  his  lieutenants.5  The 
Persians  always  regarded  them  as  among  the  bravest  and  most  warlike 
of  the  nations  whereof  their  empire  was  composed ; c  and  the  Bactrian 
satrapy  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  sort  of  royal  appanage.7  In 
the  final  struggle  of  the  Persians  against  Alexander,  the  Bactrians 
played  a  very  conspicuous  part ; 8  and  it  was  no  doubt  as  much  owing 
to  the  energies  of  the  race  as  to  the  advantages  of  position,  that  the 
Greek  governors  appointed  by  the  Seleucidge  were  able  to  assert  their 
independence,  and  to  establish  a  Bactrian  kingdom,  which  certainly 
continued  for  above  a  century.  In  the  course  of  time  they  have 
yielded  to  the  flood  of  Tatar  immigration,  ever  pressing  southward  from 
the  Asiatic  steppes;  but  in  the  non-Tatar  population  of  the  country 
about  Balkh,  whose  language  is  decidedly  Arian,9  we  probably  have 
the  representatives  and  descendants  of  the  great  Bactrian  nation. 

The  geographical  limits  of  Bactria  are  for  the  most  part  well  marked 
and  defined.     Sogdiana  bounded  it  on  the  north,  being  separated  from 

capital,  in  the  times  anterior  to  Kei  Khosru  or  Cyrus ;  and  that  General  Ferrier  ob- 
served among  the  ruins,  bricks  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Caravan  Journeys,  p. 
201). 

3  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  548.  The  Bactrians  are  also  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Bahlikas,  in  the  early  legends  of  the  Hindoos  (Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  125) ; 
but  these  do  not  reach  much  beyond  the  3d  or  4th  century  b.  c.  No  satisfactory 
meaning  has  yet  been  found  for  the  name  Bactria.  Burnouf  (Comment,  p.  cxii.) 
derived  it  from  a  Zend  word,  apaktara,  which  means  "  north."  But  Bactria  is  only 
called  by  a  name  at  all  closely  resembling  this  in  the  Armenian  geography,  which  is 
not  likely  to  have  preserved  the  real  Zend  title.  The  true  ethnic  root  is  probably  only 
JBakh,  the  -dl  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  -trish  of  the  Achasmenian  tablets,  and  the 
-rpia  of  the  Greeks  being  a  mere  locative  suffix.  But  what  Bakh  means  is  unknown 
at  present. 

4  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  548. 

5  Herod,  i.  153.  Ctesias  professed  to  relate  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  war 
(Persic.  §  2) ;  but  no  dependance  can  be  placed  on  his  narrative. 

6  The  Bactrians  were  among  the  troops  selected  by  Mardonius  on  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  113).  They  held  the  left  wing  at  Arbela  (Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii. 
11),  where  thoy  greatly  distinguished  themselves  (ibid.  c.  13;  Q.  Curt.  IV.  xv.  § 
18).  Arrian  (Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  27),  if  it  be  he,  calls  them  fxax^rarov  edios. 
Strabo  regards  them  as  similar  in  character  to  the  Scythians  (xi.  pp.  752-3),  and  Q. 
Curtius  thus  describes  their  habits : — "  Sunt  autem  Bactriani  inter  illas  gentes 
promptissimi ;  horridis  ingeniis,  multumque  a  Persarum  luxu  abhorrentibus,  siti 
baud  procul  Scytharum  bellicosissima,  gente,  et  rapto  vivere  assueta ;  semperque  in 
armis  errant '  (Vit.  Alex.  IV.  vi.  §  3). 

7  According  to  Ctesias  (Exc.  Per.  §  8),  Bactria,  Chorasmia,  Parthia,  and  Carma- 
nia,  were  conferred  by  Cyrus  upon  his  second  son  Tanyoxarccs  ( ==  Smerdis). 
Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  we  find  his  brother  Masistes  in  possession  of 
the  Bactrian  satrapy  (Herod,  ix.  113).  Again,  upon  the  death  of  Xerxes,  it  appears 
that  another  brother,  Hystaspes,  had  received  the  government  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  69). 
Dadarses,  however,  the  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Darius  Hystaspes  (Beh.  Inscr.  Col. 
iii.  Par.  3),  was  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  the  royal  house. 

8  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  29,  iv.  17  and  22. 

9  See  Professor  Midler's  '  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War'  (1st  ed.),  p.  33. 
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it  by  the  Oxus  or  Jyhun  river ; 10  the  Hazarah  mountains  (called  an- 
ciently Paropamisus11)  was  its  limit  upon  the  south ;  12  on  the  west  it 
was  probably  bounded  by  Chorasmia  or  the  great  desert  of  Kharesm  ;  13 
while  on  the  east  it  was  shut  in  by  the  snowy  chain  of  JBolor,  which 
unites  the  Thianchan  with  the  Hindoo- Koosh.  Thus  it  included  Ba- 
dakslian  and  Koondooz,  as  well  as  the  Balkh  district,  to  which  the  ancient 
name  still  attaches.  It  was  a  country  of  varied  character  and  multi- 
form products.  On  the  east  and  south,  extending  to  the  summits  of 
lofty  mountain-ranges — while  on  the  north  it  descended  into  the  flat 
of  the  Oxus  valley,  and  on  the  west  melted  into  the  low  sandy  desert 
of  Kharesm — it  had  every  species  of  soil  and  every  variety  of  climate.14 
Its  capital,  Bactra,  is  represented  by  the  modern  Balkh,  which  is  now 
mostly  in  ruins,  but  bears  ample  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.15 

(vii.)  The  JEgli  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  one  passage  only, 
wherein  they  appear  as  neighbours  of  the  Bactrians.16  There  is  no  trace 
of  them  either  in  the  Inscriptions  or  in  the  Zendavesta.  Possibly  they 
are  the  Augali 17  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  places  upon  the  Jaxartes,  and 
therefore  the  people  intended  in  the  passage  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle 
which  speaks  of  Alexandria  Eschata  as  being  lv  AtyaiW.18  Or  they 
may  be  identified  with  the  iEgeli  of  Stephen,  who  seem  to-  be  the  Greise 
of  Strabo,  and  the  Gelas  or  Geli  of  other  authors,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
modern  Ghildn.19  We  may  suspect  that  they  were  Arians,  since  Ste- 
phen's iEgeli  are  "  a  Median  people." 20  It  is  impossible  to  fix  their 
locality  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

10  Strab.  xi.  p.  752  ;  Ptolem.  vi.  11-12. 

11  Or  Paropanisus,  according  to  some  authors.  The  word  seems  first  to  occur 
iu  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  where  under  the  form 
Paruparaesanna  it  represents  and  replaces  the  Persian  Gadara  or  Gandaria  (see 
Col.  Rawlinson's  Babylonian  Text  of  Behistun  Inscription,  p.  xx.). 

12  It  appears  from  the  travels  of  General  Ferrier,  that  no  fewer  than  four  ranges 
of  mountains,  only  slightly  divergent,  separate  between  the  low  country  towards  the 
Oxus,  and  the  flat  region  of  Seistan,  towards  Girisk  and  Furrah.  (Caravan  Jour- 
neys, pp.  230,  234,  238,  and  247  ;  and  compare  the  map.)  It  is  the  second  of  these, 
as  one  proceeds  from  north  to  south,  that  is  here  regarded  as  the  main  range. 
This  is  the  mountain-chain  dividing  between  the  valleys  of  Murgaub  and  the  Heri- 
rud,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Sufeid  Koh  or  White  Mountain  (Ferrier,  p.  239). 

13  Ptolemy  (vi.  11)  bounds  it  on  the  west  by  Margiana,  or  the  country  watered 
by  the  Murgaub,  the  ancient  district  of  Merv ;  but  the  desert  of  Kharesm  extends 
further  east  than  the  Murgaub,  and  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  natural  frontier 
in  this  direction. 

14  Q.  Curtius  thus  describes  Bactria  :  "  Bactrianae  terrae  multiplex  et  varia  natu- 
ra  est.  Alibi  multa  arbor,  et  vitis  largos  mitesquc  fructus  alit.  Solum  pingue 
crebri  fontes  rigant ;  quae  mitiora  sunt  frumento  conseruntur,  castera  armentorum 
pabulo  cedunt.  Magnam  deinde  partem  ejusdem  terra?  steriles  arenae  tenent. 
Squalida  siccitate  regio  non  hominem,  non  frugem  alit ;  quum  vero  venti  a  Pontico 
mari  spirant,  quicquid  sabuli  in  campis  jacet,  converrunt :  quod  ubi  cumulatum  est, 
magnorum  collium  procul  species  est,  omniaque  pristini  itineris  vestigia  intereunt " 
(Vit.  Alex.  VII.  iv.  §  26-7).  "The  language  of  the  most  graphic  writer,"  says  Sir 
A.  Burns,  "could  not  delineate  this  country  with  greater  exactness "  (Bokhara,  vol. 
i.  p.  245).  A  detailed  account  of  the  whole  region  will  be  found  in  Ferrier  (pp. 
197-230).       15  See  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  206-8.     10  Herod,  iii.  92  ad  fin. 

17  Geograph.  vi.  12.  1H  Vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  note  *. 

19  Strab.  xi.  p.  734;  Plut.  vit.  Pomp.  c.  35;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  16  ;  Ptol.  vi.  2. 

20  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  A1717A01. 
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(viii.)  The  Sacae. — It  is  very  difficult  to  locate  with  any  certainty 
the  Sacae  of  Herodotus.  In  his  notices  they  are  generally  connected 
with  the  Bactrians,21  upon  whom  therefore  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  adjoined,  but  on  which  side  he  intended  to  place  them  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Their  conjunction  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies  with  cer- 
tain Caspians 1  might  lead  us  to  locate  them  upon  the  lower  Oxus,  and 
in  the  region  between  that  river  and  the  Caspian  Sea  (the  modern  Kha- 
nat  of  Khiva) ;  and  this  position  would  suit  exactly  the  notice  of  Hel- 
lanicus,2  who  derives  the  title  of  Amyrgii,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
Persian  Sacae  were  certainly  distinguished,3  from  a  tract  called  "  the 
Amyrgian  plain"  which  they  inhabited.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  remarked,  first,  that  this  region  has  with  good  reason  been  assigned 
to  the  Chorasmians,4  who  were  certainly  not  Sacae ;  5  secondly,  that  the 
Caspians  joined  with  the  Sacans  are  not  those  from  whom  the  sea  de- 
rived its  name,6  and  therefore  may  have  dwelt  at  any  distance  from  it ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  Alexandrine  geographers  knew  of  no  Sacae  south 
of  the  Oxus.7  The  country  beyond  the  Jaxartes  is  that  usually  assigned 
to  them  by  these  writers,  but  this  cannot  be  the  Sacia  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  too  remote  from  Bactria;  and  besides  Herodotus  assigns  it  to 
the  Massagetae,8  who  were  not  Scythians,9  and  were  not  subject  to  Per- 

21  Herod,  i.  153,  vii.  64,  viii.  113,  and  ix.  113;  compare  Arrian.  Exped.  Al.  iii. 
8.     On  the  general  subject  of  the  Sacae,  see  below,  Essay  ii. 

1  Herod,  iii.  93.  2  Fr.  171.     '  A/mvpyiov,  ireSiW  2aK<£j/. 

3  See  Herod,  vii.  64  (Tovtovs  Se,  copras  2/cu&as  'A/j.vpyiovs,  2a/ca>s  iKaAeov),  and 
compare  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  inscription  (Par.  3 ;  infra,  p.  199),  where  the  Saka 
Humavarga  are  mentioned. 

4  Supra,  p.  165. 

5  Strabo  indeed  says,  toD  Se  t5>v  Macro- ay  crav  Kal  tu>u  ^aicwu  e&vovs  Kal  oi  'Attol- 
crioi  (?)  /cat  ol  Xwpdarmoi  (xi.  p.  747) ;  but  this  statement  is  of  little  value.  The 
Chorasmians  could  not  be  at  once  Massagetae  (Arians)  and  Sacae  (Turanians) ;  and 
if  we  must  connect  them  with  either,  it  should  be  with  the  former  rather  than  with 
the  latter  people. 

6  The  Caspians,  from  whom  the  sea  derived  its  name,  are  undoubtedly  those 
whom  Herodotus  places  in  his  11th  satrapy  (iii.  92).  They  dwelt  towards  its  south- 
west angle,  in  the  modern  Ghilan  (infra,  p.  192). 

7  Arrian's  Scyths  (whom  he  identifies  with  the  Sacae,  iii.  8)  dwelt  north  of  the 
Jaxartes  (iv.  1,  and  4).  So  the  Sacae  of  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748),  who 
are  separated  by  the  Jaxartes  from  the  Sogdians.  Strabo  is  less  clear,  but  brings 
the  Scythian  conquerors  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom  airb  rr\s  -n-epalas  tov 
'la^aprov  ttjs  Kara  2ct/cas  Kal  'Soyb'iavovs,  V  k  ar  elx0"  ^o-Kai  (ibid.  p.  744). 
There  were,  of  course,  Sacse  in  Armenia,  the  Sacesinae  of  Arrian  (Exp.  Al.  iii.  8), 
who  adjoined  on  the  Medes  and  the  Cadusians  (comp.  Strab.  xi.  pp.  745,  767,  &c. ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  10  ;  and  Ptol.  v.  13).  But  these  cannot  be  the  Sacae  whom  Herod- 
otus joined  with  the  Bactrians;  and  indeed  they  are  never  called  Sacae,  but  Sacesinae 
or  Sacassani ;  and  their  country  is  not  Sacia,  but  Sacassene.  Strabo  appears  to  re- 
gard these  Scyths  as  a  remnant  of  the  invaders  who  held  dominion  in  Upper  Asia 
for  28  years,  but  were  subdued  by  Cyaxares  (compare  Strab.  xi.  p.  745  with  Herod, 
i.  106).     But  they  were  probably  among  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

8  Herod,  i.  201. 

9  Ibid.  ch.  216.  The  Massa-Getae  should  by  their  name  be  Goths  (supra,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  175-176).  That  they  were  Arians  is  shown  by  the  name  of  their  prince  Spar- 
gapises  (Herod,  i.  211),  which  may  be  compared  with  the  Spargapeithes  of  the 
A.-gath-yvs\  (ibid.  iv.  78),  and  of  the  European  Scyths  or  Scoloti  (ib.  ch.  76),  whose 
Indo-European  character  has  been  already  proved  (vol.  iii.  pp.  158-168). 
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sia.10  There  remain  two  tracts  between  which  our  choice  lies  :  one  is 
the  tract  between  the  lower  Oxus  and  the  lower  Jaxartes,  which  has 
been  regarded  above  as  a  part  of  Sogdiana,11  but  which  may  possibly 
be  the  Sacia  of  Herodotus'  time.  It  is  a  low  plain,  like  the  country 
south  of  the  Oxus,  so  as  to  answer  the  description  of  Hellanicus ;  and 
it  approaches,  if  it  does  not  adjoin,  Bactria.  This  whole  tract,  however, 
except  along  the  river-courses,  is  an  arid  desert,  and  can  never  have 
supported  more  than  a  very  scanty  population.  The  other  is  the  region 
east  of  the  Bolor  range — the  modern  kingdoms  of  Kachgar  and  Yar- 
kand,  the  most  western  portion  of  Chinese  Tartary.  This  seems  to  be 
the  Sacia  of  Ptolemy  12  and  Curtius ;  13  and  as  its  eastern  position  and 
near  approach  to  Gandaria  and  India  accords  with  the  place  assigned  to 
the  SacaB  (Saka)  in  Darius'  lists,14  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  other.  The  western  and  northern  portions  of  this  region 
are  very  mountainous,  but  on  the  south  and  east  it  sinks  down  into  a 
vast  sandy  plain  or  desert,  which  extends  uninterruptedly  from  about 
long.  75°  to  long.  118°  E.  from  Greenwich. 

The  Sacae  of  Persia  were  probably  a  Turanian  race,  or  at  least  a 
population  in  which  the  Turanian  element  preponderated.15  They  were 
among  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian  armies,16  their  chief  weapons  being 
the  bow  and  the  battle-axe.17  It  appears  that  some  time  before  the 
invasion  of  Alexander  they  had  succeeded  in  detaching  themselves  from 
Persia,  and  completely  establishing  their  independence,  so  that  they 
fought  at  Arbela,  not  as  subjects,  but  as  allies  of  Darius.18  Soon  after- 
wards we  find  Sacans  contending  without  dishonour  with  the  army  of 
Alexander ; 19  and  about  a  century  later,  tribes  which  bore  the  name 
subverted  the  Grseco-Bactrian  kingdom,1  and  established  their  rule  over 

10  Herod,  i.  214.  u  Supra,  p.  166. 

12  Ptolemy's  Sacia,  which  he  in  a  marked  way  distinguishes  from  Scythia  (vi.  13), 
lies  east  of  Sogdiana,  and  north  of  Mount  Imaus  (the  Hima-laya).  Compare  Mar- 
cian.  Heracl.  (p.  25);  7/  ivrhs  Tdyyov  irorafxov  'Ii/Sikt]  7repiopiX€Tat  airb  fikv  apKTwv  rep 
'Ifidcp  opei  irapa  tous  vnepKeumevovs  aurov  ~2,oydiavovs  nal  SaKas. 

13  Vit.  Alex.  VIII.  iv.  §  20. 

14  See  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  6.  Darius,  it  will  be  seen,  conjoins  Sacia,  1.  with  Gan- 
daria and  Sattagydia  ;  2.  with  Gandaria  and  Mecia  ;  3.  with  India. 

15  See  vol.  i.  pp.  527-528.  This  view  is  not  incompatible  with  that  maintained  in 
vol.  iii.  (Book  iv.  Essay  ii.  pp.  158-168)  with  respect  to  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
European  Scyths.  The  term  Scyth,  or  Sacan,  is  probably  not  a  real  ethnic  name, 
but  merely  a  title  given  to  all  nomades,  like  the  Ilyat  of  modern  Persia.  From  the 
mere  term  Scyth  we  cannot  conclude  anything  as  to  the  ethnic  character  of  a  peo- 
ple. [In  the  Babylonian  transcripts  of  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions,  the  term  which 
replaces  the  Saka  of  the  Persian  and  Scythic  columns,  is  Gimiri  (query,  Gomer- 
itesV) — a  term  which  elsewhere  in  Babylonian  always  means  "  the  tribes."  Compare 
the  Greek  a\\6cpv\ui. — H.  C.  R.] 

16  They  fought  well  at  Marathon  (Herod,  vi.  113);  they  were  included  among  the 
picked  troops  of  Mardonius  (ibid.  viii.  113),  and  they  distinguished  themselves  at 
Arbela  (Arr.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  13).  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  they  formed,  together  with 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  marines  of  the  Persian  fleet  (Herod,  vii.  184). 

17  Herod,  vii.  64. 

19  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8.  t'lirovro  .  .  .  ov%  virr\Kooi  .  .  .  aAAa  Kara  cru/UjUaxiai'  tijp 
Aapeiou.  i9  Ibid.  iv.  4. 

1  Strabo,  xi.  p.  745.     See  Dr.  Smith's  Geographical  Dictionary,  ad  voc.  bactri- 

ANA. 
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the  entire  tract  between  the  Aral  and  the  Indus.2  They  even  ventured 
to  invade  India,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  (b.  c.  56)  ,s  after 
which  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Parthians,  and  were  finally 
absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae. 

(ix.)  The  Caspians  are  mentioned  twice  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies 
— once  in  connexion  witli  the  obscure  tribes  of  the  Pausicae,  the  Pan- 
timathi,  and  the  Daritas ; 4  and  a  second  time  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sacae.5  In  the  former  passage  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  the  tract  directly  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
— from  whom  indeed  it  derived  that  name — are  intended ; 6  in  the  lat- 
ter it  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the  reading,  substituting  for  Caspii 
either  Casii,7  or  Caspeiri.8  But  this  practice  of  alteration  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  where  there  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.,  is  always  dangerous; 
and  in  the  case  before  us  the  readings  suggested  are  neither  of  them  re- 
markably happy.  The  Casii  are  first  mentioned  in  Ptolemy,9  and  then 
they  appear  to  be  placed  in  eastern  Thibet,  on  the  borders  of  China,  far 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  to  which  the  Persian  empire  can  be  thought 
to  have  extended.  The  Caspeiri,  or  people  of  Cashmere,10  are  less  remote, 
and  they  were  probably  Persian  subjects,  but  still  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  included  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  Sacae,  whichever 
view  we  take  of  the  country  occupied  by  that  people.31  On  the  whole  it 
seems  best  to  accept  the  reading  as  it  stands,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
Caspians,  like  so  many  other  tribes  in  this  part  of  Asia,12  were  divided, 
part  having  proceeded  westward  into  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan,  while 
part  abode  in  more  primitive  settlements  nearer  the  original  seat  of  the 

2  Of  course  these  exploits  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Persian  Sacae  only 
The  Sacae  of  the  fifteenth  satrapy  were  but  the  advanced  guard  of  that  great 
Scythic  or  Tatar  people  which  has  at  all  times  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  steppe 
country  of  central  Asia.  The  Scythic  influx  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  was  a  movement  begun  probably  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  ex- 
tending to  a  multitude  of  tribes  besides  those  who  had  at  one  time  been  subject  to 
Persia  (Strab.  1.  s.  c).  Its  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vast  numbers  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  gradually  won  their  way  to  the  Paropamisus,  whence,  in  one  line,  they 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Helmend  to  the  country  about  lake  Zerrah — called  from 
them  Sacastene  (Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  which  passed  into  Segestan  (now  Seistari) — while 
in  another  they  entered  India  and  reached  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  where  they  are 
placed  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1)  and  Arrian  (Peripl.  P.  Eryth.  p.  21,  &c). 

3  See  Wilson's  Ariau.  Antiq.  p.  302.  4  Herod,  iii.  92. 

5  Ibid.  ch.  93.  6  Vide  infra,  p.  192. 

7  The  reading  Casii  was,  I  believe,  first  proposed  by  Larcher.  It  was  adopted 
by  Kennell  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  302),  whence  it  passed  to  Beloe  and  the  other  trans- 
lators. 

8  This  conjecture  was  first  made  by  Reizius  (Pref.  ad  Herod,  p.  xvi.),  who  sup- 
ported it  by  the  passage  in  Stephen,  where  the  third  Book  of  Herodotus  is  made  an 
authority  for  Caspeirus  as  a  city  of  the  Parthians  (Kdaneipos,  7roAi?  ndp&wu,  irpoaexv* 
rfj  'IvdiKy'  'Upohoros  TpiV??).  But  the  correction  proposed  would  not  justify  the 
citation,  which  really  shows  a  reading  of  Kdairtipos  for  Kao-irdrvpos  in  Herod,  iii.  102. 

9  Geograph.  vi.  15. 

10  Vide  infra,  p.  179. 

11  Though  Cashmere  is  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  yet 
being  completely  separated  from  it  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  it 
could  scarcely  fall  into  the  same  satrapy. 

12  As  the  Mardians,  the  Sagartians,  the  Gandarians,  the  Arachosians,  and  others. 
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Arian  nation.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  locate  the  eastern  branch 
otherwise  than  conjecturally. 

(x.)  The  Sagartians  (or  Asagarta)  were  probably  the  principal  peo- 
ple of  the  Great  Desert  of  Iran,  which  extends  from  Kashan  and  Isfa- 
han on  the  west,  to  the  Harool-rud,  or  river  of  Subzaivur,  on  the  east. 
They  are  placed  by  Herodotus  in  his  great  central  satrapy  (the  four- 
teenth), where  they  are  conjoined  with  the  Sarangians  and  Thamanaeans 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Utians  and  Mycians  on  the  other.13  This  tract  is 
only  capable  of  bearing  a  very  sparse  population,14  and  the  Sagartians 
were  at  no  time  a  people  of  any  great  power  or  influence.  It  is  rather 
surprising  to  find  that  they  furnished  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  many  as 
8000  troops  (horsemen,  armed  with  lassoes15),  since,  except  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  are  scarcely  found  as  a  military  nation.  Their  tribes  appear 
to  have  been  scattered  and  isolated.  Darius,  in  one  inscription,16  con- 
joins them  with  the  Parthians  ;  in  another,17  represents  them  as  inhab- 
iting a  part  of  Media.  Ptolemy  places  them  immediately  to  the  east 
of  Zagros,18  while  Stephen  speaks  of  their  occupying  a  peninsula  pro- 
jecting into  the  Caspian.19  By  the  other  geographers  they  are  unnoticed. 
Probably  their  main  locality  in  the  early  times  was  the  southern  skirt 
of  the  mountains  from  the  Caspian  Gates  eastward  to  about  Shahrud 
and  Bostam,  or  the  district  immediately  west  of  Parthia.1  From  this 
position  they  commanded  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  Great  Desert. 
Hence  they  had  sent  colonists  to  accompany  the  Persians  in  their  great 
migration,  who  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  Ptolemy's  Sagartians, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Zagros.  If  Stephen's  authority  is  allowed, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  eastern  Sagartians,  being  gradually  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  Parthians,  found  a  refuge  in  Mazenderan,  where 
they  may  have  occupied  the  long  promontory  which  forms  the  northern 
protection  of  Asterabad  Bay. 

The  Arian  character  of  the  Sagartians  has  been  proved  in  a  former 
Essay.2  They  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  very  closely  akin  to  the  Medo- 
Persic  stock.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  resembled  the  Persians  both 
in  language  and  dress ; 3  and  we  find  by  the  Behistun  Inscription,  that 
when  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Sagartia  rose  up,  he  claimed  it  as 
a  descendant  from  the  great  Median  prince  Cyaxares.4  In  war  they 
served  rather  as  a  portion  of  the  Persian  contingent &  than  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  and  their  omission  from  some  important  lists  of  the  pro- 
vinces6 may  be  accounted  for  by  their  probable  inclusion  in  Media. 

13  Herod,  iii.  93.  14  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  433-434.  15  Herod,  vii.  85. 

16  The  great  inscription  at  Persepolis.  Vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  6. 

17  Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  ii.  par.  15  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  461). 

18  Geograph.  vi.  2.  19  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Sayapria. 

1  See  Justin,  xli.  1,  where  "  Sagartani  "  must  be  read  for  "  Spartani."  [Here 
their  name  seems  to  remain  in  the  modern  Lasjird  or  Al  Asgird,  the  appellation  of 
a  very  ancient  fort  in  these  parts. — H.  C.  R.] 

2  Vol.  i.  Essay  xi.  p.  549.  3  Herod,  vii.  85. 
4  Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  ii.  par.  14. 

8  Herod.  1.  S.  c.   iimtTaxaro  is  rovs  Tlepo-ar. 

6  They  are  omitted  from  the  Behistun  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  lists,  only  appearing 
in  the  Persepolitan.     (See  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  G). 
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They  are  thought  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Indian  Aswas,  and 
are  regarded  by  some  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Scandinavian  nations.7 

(xi.)  The  Sarangians. — Concerning  the  position  of  this  people  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  They  are  clearly  identical  with  the  Zarangi,  Za- 
rangoei,  or  Drangce,  of  Arrian,8  the  Drangse  of  Strabo9  and  Ptolemy,10  who 
occupy  the  region  directly  south  of  Aria,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ara- 
chosia,  on  the  west  by  Oarmania,  and  on  its  own  southern  frontier  by 
Gedrosia.  They  may  be  recognised  in  the  Zaralca  of  Darius'  inscrip- 
tions,11 who  are  joined  in  the  lists  with  the  Parthians,  the  Arians,  and 
the  Arachosians.  Their  name  is  derived  by  Burnouf l2  from  the  Zend 
word  Zarayo,  or  Zarayangh,  "  sea,"  a  term  which  still  attaches  to  the 
great  lake  into  which  the  Helmend  empties  itself,  called  Zerrah  by  the 
Persians.13  They  were  probably  the  occupants  of  the  country  round 
the  lake,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  banks  of  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  from  the  east  and  north,  as  the  Helmend,  the  JIaroot-riid,  the 
river  of  Farrah,  the  river  of  Khash)  &c. — the  modern  province  of  Seis- 
tan.1* They  appear  to  have  been  Arians  by  race,15  and  are  called  by 
Q.  Curtius  a  "  warlike  people;"10  but  nevertheless  they  are  among  the 
nations  which  offered  least  resistance  to  Alexander,17  and  are  as  little 
distinguished  in  history  as  any  Arian  tribe. 

(xii.)  The    Thamanaeans   are   a   very   obscure   people.      Herodotus 

7  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary,  ad  voc.  asagarta  (p.  62). 

8  In  some  editions  of  Arrian  (as  the  Tauehnitz)  one  form  only  is  used,  viz., 
Drangoe  (Apdyyai).  But  the  MSS.  have  in  iii.  25,  Zapayyouoi,  in  iii.  28,  Apdyyai, 
and  in  vi.  17,  Zapdyyoi. 

9  Strab.  xv.  pp.  1023,  1025,  &c.  10  Geograph.  vi.  19,  &c. 

11  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note6.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Persians  could 
not  articulate  the  n  before  a  consonant,  and  therefore  said  Gadara  for  Gandaria, 
Hidush  for  India,  &c. 

12  Commentaire  sur  le  Ya^na,  p.  xcviii.  [As,  however,  the  ancient  Persian  word 
for  sea  was  daraya,  not  zaraya,  this  derivation  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  sound. 
— H.  C.  R.] 

13  Gen.  Ferrier  says  that  this  name  is  "  not  known  to  the  great  majority  of 
Asiatics "  (Caravan  Journeys,  p.  429),  and  that  it  is  only  found  in  old  Persian 
authors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  according  to  this  writer,  now 
call  the  lake  Mechila  Seistan,  "the  lake  of  Seistan,"  or  Mechila  Roostem}  "the 
lake  of  Roostem,"  the  great  Persian  hero. 

14  The  following  description  of  Seistan  is  given  by  Gen.  Ferrier  : — "  Seistan  is  a 
flat  country,  with  here  and  there  some  low  hills.  One  third  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  composed  of  moving  sands,  and  the  two  other  thirds  of  a  compact  sand, 
mixed  with  a  little  clay,  but  very  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  covered  with  woods 
of  the  tamarisk,  saghes,  tag,  and  reeds,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  abundant  pas- 
ture. These  woods  are  more  especially  met  with  in  the  central  part  of  the  province, 
through  which  the  Helmend  and  its  affluents  flow.  The  detritus  and  slimy  soil 
which  is  deposited  on  the  land  after  the  annual  inundations  fertilise  it  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  and  this  has  probably  been  the  case  from  time  immemorial "  (Caravan 
Journeys,  pp.  426-7).  It  may  be  added#that  the  productive  land  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  river  courses,  while  the  intermediate  country  is  an  arid  desert  very 
difficult  to  traverse.  The  flat  country  extends  up  the  Helmend  as  far  as  Girishk, 
whence  a  line  drawn  across  to  Furrah  will  give  the  natural  limits  of  Seistan  in  this 
direction. 

15  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  550. 

16  Vit.  Alex.  VI.  vi.  §  36.  "  Bellicosa  natio  est." 

17  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  28. 
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mentions  them  in  two  places ;  first,  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies,  where 
they  occur  between  the  Sarangians  and  the  Utians;  18  and  secondly,  in 
his  account  of  the  river  Aces,  where  they  are  coupled  with  the  Saran- 
gians, Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Chorasmians.19  No  other  ancient 
author,  except  Stephen,  mentions  their  name,  and  Stephen  merely  echoes 
Herodotus.1  Under  these  circumstances  they  can  only  be  located  con- 
jecturally.  Col.  Rawlinson  suspects  that  they  are  the  tribe  who  gave 
name  to  Damaghdn,  Demaivend,  &c.,2  which  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
their  settlements  in  the  hill  country  immediately  south  of  the  Caspian. 
But  as  this  is  too  remote  from  the  territory  of  the  Sarangians,  and  from 
the  confines  of  the  other  tribes  who  used  the  Aces  water,  to  be  the  posi- 
tion intended  by  Herodotus,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  suppose  that  the  Tha- 
manaeans,  like  so  many  of  the  other  Arian  tribes,3  sent  colonies  along 
with  the  great  migratory  stream  which  pressed  westward,4  and  thus 
carried  their  name  in  that  direction,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  con- 
tinued in  their  old  quarters,  occupying  a  more  easterly  position.  The 
situation  which  best  suits  the  two  notices  in  Herodotus,  and  which  was 
perhaps  formally  assigned  to  the  Thamanseans  by  Isidore  of  Charax,5 
is  the  district  south  and  east  of  Herat,  from  the  sources  of  the  Khash- 
rud  and  the  JTaroot-rud,  to  the  banks  of  the  Helmend  about  Girislc.6 
Exactly  in  this  position  is  found  the  modern  tribe  of  the  Taymounees? 
which  appears  to  retain  almost  unchanged  the  appellation  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

(xiii.)   The  Pactyans. — Herodotus  has  two  nations  of  Pactyans,  one 

18  Herod,  iii.  93.  19  Ibid.  ch.  117. 

Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.      ©afxavcuot.,  edvos  Tlepcrcus  u7rr)/cooy'Hpo8oTos  rpirrj. 

2  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  [Daman  was  the  Arian 
correspondent  of  the  Turkish  Atak,  "  skirt,"  and  was  equally  applied  to  the  flank 
of  the  mountains  in  these  parts.  The  Damani,  or  Thamanaeans,  were  the  inhabitants 
of  this  "  skirt."— H.  C.  R.] 

3  As  the  Sagartians  (supra,  p.  1*74),  the  Mardians,  and  Dropici  (supra,  vol.  i.  p. 
338),  the  Gandarians  (ibid.  p.  550),  &c. 

4  Besides  leaving  their  name  along  the  Elburz  range  in  the  words  above-men- 
tioned, the  Thamanaeans  appear  to  have  brought  it  as  far  west  as  the  Kurdish 
mountains,  where  Agathias  has  kw/xtj  Qafiavoou  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  8). 

5  By  an  ingenious  emendation,  communicated  to  me  by  letter,  Mons.  C.  Miiller 
of  Paris  has  brought  a  passage  of  Isidore  to  bear  on  this  difficult  subject.  He  ob- 
serves that  our  present  editions  of  Isidore  give,  after  an  account  of  the  great  Par- 
thian route  from  west  to  east  as  far  as  Aria,  the  following — ivrevfrev  'Avavcov  x^Pai 
T7js  'Apeias  (Hudson,  p.  8),  and  notes  that  these  'Avavoi  are  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  read  ivTev&eu  [&afM]avuluv  x^Pa  KT^«  The  mistake  might 
easily  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber. 

8  The  towns  mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Charax  in  his  account  of  the  Thamanaean 
country  are  Phra  (*pa),  which  is  clearly  Furrah;  Bis,  which  is  the  Beste  or  Abeste 
of  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.  23),  the  modern  Bist ;  Gari  (Girisk),  and  Nii,  which  is  unknown. 
These  names  clearly  mark  the  position  of  the  country. 

7  This  resemblance  of  name  may  be  merely  accidental,  for  the  Taymounees  can- 
not be  traced  very  far  back  in  Oriental  history.  Their  country  was  traversed  in 
several  directions  by  Gen.  Ferrier,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  a  series  of  mountains, 
valleys,  and  small  plains,  well  watered  towards  the  east  by  beautiful  lakes  and 
rivers,  but  becoming  drier  and  more  desert  towards  the  west.  On  the  south 
it  terminates  abruptly  in  a  range  of  high  mountains,  which  present  their  steep  side 
to  the  broad  plain  of  Seistan  at  their  base,  forming  a  very  marked  limit  between 
the  high  and  the  low  country.     (See  Ferrier,  pp.  273-4.) 
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inhabiting  a  portion  of  Armenia,8  and  the  other  adjoining  upon  India.9 
It  is  the  latter  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Their  country  is 
said  to  have  been  upon  the  upper  Indus,  and  to  have  contained  the  city 
of  Caspatyrus,10  which  most  writers  are  inclined  to  identify  with  the 
city  of  Cashmere.11  If  this  identification  be  approved,  Pactyica  must 
be  regarded  as  the  Cashmere  valley,  or  perhaps  as  that  region,  together 
with  the  valley  of  the  Indus  above  Attoch.12  The  name  Pactyan  has 
been  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  word  Pushtun,  or  JPuhtan,1'3  the 
title  by  which  the  Affghans  call  themselves. 

(xiv.)  The  Sattagydians  are  a  people  entirely  unknown  to  all  the 
classical  writers  except  Herodotus.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the  time 
of  Darius  they  were  a  nation  of  considerable  importance.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  Achsemenian  inscriptions  wherever  a  list  of 
the  subject  people  is  given,14  and  we  are  further  told  that  they  were 
among  the  tribes  which  revolted  from  Darius  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  reign.15  Their  exact  situation  can  only  be  conjectured.  Herodotus, 
by  uniting  them  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  Gandarians,16  who  dwelt 
in  Cabool  and  on  the  Upper  Indus,17  shows  that  they  must  be  sought 
towards  the  extreme  east  of  the  empire ;  and  Darius,  by  attaching  them 
in  all  his  lists  to  the  Arachosians,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion.18 
They  probably  were  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  high  tract  extending 
from  Cabool  to  Herat  in  one  direction,  and  from  Sirpool  to  the  banks 
of  the  Helmend  in  another.  The  inscriptions  even  seem  to  extend 
them  eastward  to  Margiana,  or  the  district  of  Merv.  They  may  perhaps 
be  represented  by  Ptolemy's  Paropamisadae,  or  occupants  of  the  moun- 
tain-chain of  Paropamisus,  whom  he  places  between  Bactria  and  Ara- 
chosia.1  Their  name  is  said  to  have  signified  "  the  possessors  of  a 
hundred  cows," 2  an  appellation  sufficiently  indicating  the  pastoral 
character  of  their  country.3 

8  Herod,  iii.  93.  9  Ibid.  ch.  102. 

10  Ibid,  and  compare  iv.  44. 

11  See  Dr.  Smith's  Geographical  Dictionary,  sub  voc.  caspatyrus,  and  compare 
Bahr's  Excursus  ad  Herod,  iii.  102 ;  and  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  note  5. 

12  It  is  said  that  boats  might  descend  the  Jelum  from  the  lake  Wulur,  a  little 
below  Cashmere  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geograph.  vol.  i.  p.  558),  and  that  Herod- 
otus may  have  been  mistaken  about  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  ran. 

13  Malte-Brun,  Annales  nouvelles  des  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  344,  et  seqq. 

14  Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  i.  par.  6 ;  Persep.  Inscr.  par.  2 ;  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Inscr. 
par.  2. 

15  Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  ii.  par.  2.  16  Herod,  iii.  91. 

17  See  vol.  i.  p.  550,  and  infra,  p.  177. 

18  The  Arachosians  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  west  of  the  Sarangians  and  north  of 
the  Gedrosians ;  they  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  their  country  was  the  modern  Candahar,  or  the  tract  lying 
upon  the  Arachotus  {Urghandab)  river.     (See  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  156-7.) 

1  Geograph.  vi.  18. 

2  Col.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Persian  Vocabulary,  ad  voc.  thatagush. 

3  The  region  in  question  is  formed  by  a  fan-like  radiation  of  no  fewer  than  five 
mountain-ranges  from  a  point  in  the  great  latitudinal  chain  of  Asia,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Cabool.  The  most  northern  of  these  ranges  has  a  direction  from  S.E.E.  to 
N.W.W.,  the  most  southern  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  The  Murgaub,  Meri-rud,  and 
Helmend,  occupy  the  valleys  between  the  ranges.     Gen.  Ferrier  gives  the  following 
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(xv.)  The  Gandarians  are  a  very  remarkable  people,  and  held  in 
ancient  times  a  very  prominent  position  among  the  tribes  dwelling  be- 
tween India  and  Persia.  All  the  early  Sanscrit  authorities  give  the 
name  of  Sindhu  Gandhdra  to  the  country  lying  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Indus  and  its  tributaries  ere  they  issue  from  the  mountains ; 4 
and  the  term  Gandhdra  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  Cabool  countr}7  in 
the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographers,5  down  to  the  12th  or  13th 
century  of  our  era.  This  then  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive  coun- 
try of  the  Gandarians,  and  may  be  regarded  as  their  proper  abode  in 
the  time  of  Darius,  of  Hecatasus,  and  of  Herodotus.6  Hence,  at  a  very 
early  date,  they  seem  to  have  sent  out  colonies,7  which  accompanied  the 
first  Arian  emigrants,  and  settled  partly  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Sogdiana,  where  we  find  them  as  Candari,8  partly  in  Khorassan,  where 
we  meet  with  a  town  called  Gadar.9  In  later  times  a  second  movement 
took  place  on  a  grander  scale.  The  Gandarians  of  Sindhu  Gandhdra, 
pressed  upon  by  the  Yue-Chi,  a  Tatar  race,  relinquished  their  ancient 
abodes,  and  migrated  westward,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
carrying  with  them  their  sacred  vessel — the  water-pot  of  Fo — re- 
garded as  the  most  holy  relic  of  Buddhism,  which  they  transported 
from  the  upper  Indus  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arghanddb.™     To  this  new 

description  of  this  country  as  seen  from  the  highest  of  the  ridges,  the  Siah-kok, 
which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Heri-rud  on  the  south  : — 

"  Standing  actually  on  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  I  felt  an  indefinable  sen- 
sation of  admiration  at  the  splendid  sight  thrown  in  bold  relief  at  my  feet.  There 
was  much  variety  in  the  magnificent  view;  and  it  was  possible  to  see  already  the 
details  of  it.  In  the  horizon,  and  at  thirty  parsangs  from  us,  was  the  grand  peak 
of  Tchalap,  which,  capped  with  its  eternal  and  unchanging  snows,  seemed  to  reach 
the  heavens.  The  high  mountains  which  we  had  crossed  in  our  ascent  looked  mere 
hillocks  compared  with  the  distant  giant.  The  district  we  had  traversed  between 
us  and  Sirpool  was  but  a  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  country  spread  out  before  us; 
and  the  chain  on  which  we  stood  stretched  E.  and  W.  to  a  distance  that  exceeded 
the  powers  of  vision  to  measure.  An  infinity  of  lower  chains  diverged  from  the 
principal,  and  (I  may  say)  imperial  range,  decreasing  gradually  in  height  towards 
the  north,  leaving  lovely  and  productive  valleys  between  them,  with  here  and  there 
an  encampment  of  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  inhabitants,  and  luxuriant  verdure 
intersected  by  streams  of  water  shining  in  the  sun  like  threads  of  silver.  All  this 
had  such  animation  about  it  that  I  felt  riveted  to  the  spot  by  the  entrancing  pleasure 
of  contemplating  it."     (Caravan  Journeys,  p.  238.) 

4  See  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  131  et  seqq.,  and  his  remarks  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  103.  Compare  Lassen's  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  p.  422, 
and  his  Memoir  on  Bactrian  history,  translated  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Journal  (part  i.  p.  473,  et  seqq.). 

5  As  Beladhori,  Mass'oudi,  Abu  Rihan,  Edrisi,  and  Abulfeda  (see  Col.  Rawlin- 
son's  Persian  Vocabulary,  p.  126). 

6  Darius  specially  attaches  the  Gandarians  to  the  Indians,  connecting  them  also 
with  the  Sattagydians  and  the  Sacans  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note 6).  Hecataeus  calls 
them  edz/os  'Ii/8wi/  (Fr.  178),  and  places  the  city  Caspapyrus  in  their  country  (Fr. 
179).  Herodotus,  by  uniting  them  (vii.  66)  with  the  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sog- 
dians,  and  Bactrians,  seems  to  give  them  a  northern  rather  than  a  southern  em- 
placement. 7  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  550,  note  10. 

8  Compare  Ptolem.  Geograph.  vi.  12;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  16  ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  2. 

9  Isid.  Char.  p.  7  (Hudson).  The  Persian  form  of  the  name,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  Gaddra  (Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  i.  par.  6,  &c). 

10  See  the  notice  of  this  migration  in  Col.  Rawlinson's  Pers.  Vocab.  p.  127. 

Vol.  IV.— 12 
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country  they  carried  also  their  name,  and  here  it  still  remains  in 
the  modern  Candahdr,  the  appellation  alike  of  the  province  and  the 
capital. 

The  Gandarians  seem  to  be  more  properly  regarded  as  an  Indian 
than  as  an  Iranian  tribe.  Hence  the  expression  of  Hecataeus,  TdvSa- 
pai,  'IvSan/  c^i/os,11  and  hence  the  attachment  of  Gandaria  to  India  in 
the  lists  of  Darius.12  So  Strabo  regards  Gandaris,  or  Gandaritis,  as  a 
part  of  India;13  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  Gandarse  among  his  Indian 
nations.14  Their  name  among  the  later  and  less  careful  writers  became 
confused  with  that  of  the  Gangaridae,  or  inhabitants  of  the  country 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  15 — an  additional  proof  that  their  Indian 
connexion  was  undoubted.  Like  the  other  bill-tribes  of  these  parts, 
they  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  race ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  included  among  the  Indians  whose  services  were  retained  by 
Mardonius  after  the  retirement  of  Xerxes.16  It  is  curious  that  they  do 
not  appear  among  the  opponents  of  Alexander,  since  he  must  have 
marched  through  their  country  on  his  way  to  the  Indus. 

(xvi.)  The  Dadicae  are  joined  closely  with  the  Gandarians  by  Herod- 
otus, being  not  only  immediately  attached  to  them  in  the  list  of  satra- 
pies,17 but  also  united  with  them  under  the  same  commander  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes.13  No  other  writer  speaks  of  the  Dadicae  under  this 
name.  It  has  been  conjectured  19  that  they  are  the  Daradrae  of  Ptole- 
my,1 who  seem  to  be  the  Derdae  of  Strabo,2  and  the  Dardae  of  Pliny;3 
but  etymological  considerations  forbid  this  identification.  Ptolemy 
seems  really  to  indicate  the  country  of  the  Dadicae  by  his  Tatacene, 
which  he  places  in  Drangiana,  towards  its  north-western  limits.4  Proba- 
bly they  had  been  brought  by  emigration  to  this  region  in  the  time  of 
the  Egyptian  geographer,  having  previously  dwelt  further  to  the  east, 
perhaps  about  Ghuznee  and  the  course  of  the  Ghuznee  river,  where  they 
would  be  in  contact  with  the  Gandarians ;  or  at  any  rate  in  some  part 
of  the  Paropamisus.6  It  is  conjectured  that  the  modern  Tats,  or  Tajiks, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  in  Eastern  Persia, 
are  the  inheritors  of  their  name,  and  (possibly)  to  some  extent  their 
descendants.6 

(xvii.)  The  Aparytae  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  distinct  race.  They 
have  been  properly  enough  compared  with  the  Paryetae  of  Ptolemy,7 
whose  name  simply  means  "  mountaineers,"  from  the  Zend,  pouru, 
Sanscrit, parnh,  "  a  mountain."8     From  the  connexion  of  Herodotus's 

11  Fr.  178.  12  See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  c. 

13  Strab.  xv.  p.  992  and  p.  995. 

14  Ptol.  Geograph.  vii.  1.  10  Dionys.  Perieg.  1144. 

16  Herod,  viii.  113.  "  Herod,  iii.  91.  18  Ibid.  vii.  66. 

19  See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  ad  voc.  daradrae. 

1  Geograph.  vii.  1.  2  Strab.  xv. 

3  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  19.  4  Geograph.  vi.  19. 

6  So  Wilson  (Arian.  Antiq.  p.  131). 

6  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Persian  Vocabulary,  p.  172. 

7  Ritter's  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  vi.  p.  98  ;  Bahr,  ad  loc.,  &c.     (See  Ptolem 
vi.  16.) 

8  The  same  root  appears  in  Paropamisus  or  Paropanisus,  and  (perhaps)  in  Pari- 
canii  and  Parataceni. 
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Aparytse  with  the  Gandarians  and  Sattagydians,9  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  part  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  range, 
a  portion  of  which,  near  the  source  of  the  Cabool  river,  is  still  called 
Kohistan,  or  "  the  mountain  country."  9a  But  it  would  be  rash  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  their  exact  seat,  or  to  identify  them  with  any  particular 
tribe  or  nation. 

(xviii.)  The  Caspeiri  do  not  occur  in  the  manuscripts  of  Herodotus, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  really  mentioned  by  him.  They 
are  found  in  Ptolemy  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  the  sources 
of  the  Hydaspes,  or  Jelum  river,10  and  are  therefore  fairly  identified 
with  the  Cashmeerees.11  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  their  name 
for  that  of  the  Caspians,  in  two  passages  of  Herodotus  ;12  and  the  pres- 
ent translation,  which  follows  the  edition  of  Gaisford,  adopts  the  emen- 
dation in  one  instauce.13  But  the  alteration  thus  made  is  either  too 
much  or  too  little,  for  it  only  removes  one  difficulty  to  introduce  another.14 
That  there  has  been  some  corruption  of  the  text  seems  certain,  but  very 
little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  name  which  has  been  introduced 
conjecturally. 

(xix.)  The  Indians  included  within  the  Empire  of  Darius  were  prob- 
ably the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  together  with  those  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Indus — the  country  now  known  as  Scinde.15  It  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  their  boundaries  with  exactness.  They  seem  to  have  been 
enclosed  upon  the  north  by  the  Gandarians,115  on  the  west  by  the  Pacty* 
ans,  Arachosians,  and  Gedrosians,  on  the  east  by  the  great  Indian  desert, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  sea.17     They  were  a  warlike  race  in  the  time  of 

9  Herod,  iii.  91. 

9  The  river  Cophen  (the  Cabool  river)  and  the  town  of  the  same  name  (Plin.  H. 
N.  vi.  23)  have  a  similar  derivation,  leuf'm  old  Persian  being  synonymous  with  par- 
wat,  which  is  the  Persian  form  of  the  Sanscrit  parich,  "  a  mountain." — H.  C.  R. 

10  Geograph.  vii.  1. 

11  See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  ad  voc.  caspeiria. 

12  Herod,  iii.  93,  and  vii.  86.  The  conjecture  was  first  made  by  Reizius  (Pref.  ad 
Herod,  p.  xvi.). 

13  In  vii.  86.  It  is  adopted  here  not  only  by  Gaisford,  but  by  Sehafer,  Bekker, 
Bahr,  and  A.  Matthiae. 

14  The  double  mention  of  Caspii  among  the  nations  which  furnished  cavalry  is 
the  difficulty  which  is  removed  by  the  substitution  of  Caspeiri  for  Caspii  in  the 
second  passage.  But  if  we  make  this  substitution,  we  read  that,  "  the  Caspeirmn 
horsemen  were  armed  exactly  as  their  foot"  when  no  mention  at  all  has  been  made 
of  their  foot  previously.  To  meet  this  it  has  been  proposed  to  insert  Caspeiri  in 
the  lacuna  at  the  beginning  of  vii.  76  (Bahr  ad  Herod,  vii.  86).  But  their  intro- 
duction in  that  place  among  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  is  quite  inadmissible. 

15  This  is  perhaps  doubtful  and  is  not  expressed  on  the  map  of  the  Satrapies  by 
Mons.  C.  Muller,  which  accompanies  these  volumes,  but  my  own  convictions  are  in 
its  favour.  I  think  it  follows  from  the  descent  of  the  Indus  by  Scylax  and  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  ocean  and  river  as  aline  of  communication  with  the  eastern  prov- 
inces (Herod,  iv.  44).  The  stream  could  not  have  been  safely  used  until  the  tribes 
which  dwelt  along  its  banks  were  subjugated. 

16  This,  again,  is  not  expressed  on  the  map.  The  Gandharas,  however,  of  the 
Hindoo  writers  extend  across  the  Upper  Punjaub  to  Cashmere  (Wilson's  Arian. 
Antiq.  p.  131). 

17  For  a  description  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Indus  valley,  vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p. 
438. 
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Darius,18  who  forcibly  brought  them  under  the  Persian  sway ; 19  and 
they  maintained  the  same  character  down  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander, 
who  found  in  the  native  prince  of  these  parts  (Porus)  and  his  men,  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  most  difficulty  in  conquering.1  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  true  Arian  or  Sanscritic  stock,  to  which 
alone  the  name  of  Indian  (Hindoo)  properly  attaches. 

(xx.)  The  Paricanians  are  very  difficult  to  locate.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  identify  them  with  the  Gedrosians  of  later  times,2  on  the 
notion  that  their  name  connects  them  with  the  capital  city  of  that  peo- 
ple, which  is  called  Pura  (Ilovpa)  by  Arrian.3  But  the  resemblance  on 
which  this  theory  is  built,  slight  in  itself,  becomes  wholly  valueless 
when  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  Pura  is  not  really  a  proper  name  at 
all,  but  merely  the  native  word  for  "  a  town,"  which  appears  in  the  ter- 
minations of  Cawnpoor,  Nagpoor,  Bhurtpoor,  &c.  The  Paricanians 
seem  to  have  had  a  city,  Paricane,  which  was  known  to  Hecataeus,4  and 
which  may  perhaps  be  denoted  by  Paricea  in  the  Peutingerian  Table,5 
but  we  have  no  sufficient  means  for  determining  its  site.  Our  data  do 
not  really  allow  us  to  say  more  with  any  confidence,  than  that  the  Pari- 
canians must  have  inhabited  a  region  in  close  proximity  to  the  Ethi- 
opians of  Asia ; 6  or  in  other  words,  must  have  been  included  within  the 
country  now  known  as  Beloochistan. 

(xxi.)  The  Ethiopians  of  Asia,  as  Bennell  saw  long  ago,7  must  rep- 
resent the  inhabitants  of  the  "  south-eastern  angle  "  of  the  empire — the 
tract  intervening  between  Eastern  Persia,  or  Carmania,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus.  Here  alone,  out  of  India,  would  absolute  blacks8  be 
found ;  and  to  this  country  and  the  region  in  immediate  contact  with  it, 
the  name  of  Ethiopia  seems  to  have  been  attached  in  Grecian  legend 
from  a  very  high  antiquity.9  The  reasons  have  been  already  enume- 
rated,10 which  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  a  homoge- 

18  This  is  shown  by  their  being  included  among  the  troops  selected  by  Mardonius 
(Herod,  viii.  113). 

19  Herod,  iv.  44.  Compare  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  at  Behistun  and  at  Perse- 
polis  (vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note 6). 

1  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  v.  13-19. 

2  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herod,  p.  303 ;  Bahr  ad  Herod,  iii.  94. 

3  Exped.  Alex.  vi.  24.  *  Er.  180.     YlaptKavr),  ir6\is  UepffiK-fj. 

5  Segment.  8. 

6  Since  they  were  contained  in  the  same  satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  94).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  the  term  Pan-canii  we  have  an  equivalent  of  A-pary-t&,  JPary-etae, 
.FWe-taceni,  &c,  i.  e.  a  term  of  Arian  origin,  merely  signifying  "mountaineer." 
Perhaps,  then,  the  Paricanians  are  the  Arian  as  distinguished  from  the  Cushite  in- 
habitants of  Beloochistan,  standing  to  these  last  as  the  Beloochees  now  stand  to  the 
Brahoos.  Being  the  stronger  people  they  would  hold  to  the  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior, where  cultivation  is  possible  and  springs  of  water  abound,  leaving  to  the  weak- 
er Cushites  the  parched  coast  and  the  many  arid  plains.  A  somewhat  similar  distri- 
bution of  the  Beloochees  and  Brahoos  is  even  now  found. 

7  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  303. 

8  The  Beloochees  of  the  interior  are  of  an  olive  complexion  (Ferrier,  p.  433),  but 
those  along  the  coast  are  nearly  black. 

9  Cf.  Horn.  Od.  i.  23-4 ;  and  compare  the  traditions  concerning  Memnon  (supra, 
vol.  iii.  p.  213,  note  *). 

10  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  529,  notes7  and8. 
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neous  people  was  originally  spread  along  the  entire  coast  from  the 
modern  Abyssinia  to  the  Indus.  This  Cushite  race,  which  probably 
proceeded  fro*m  the  shore  deep  into  the  continent,  was  at  a  later  date 
encroached  upon  by  the  more  energetic  and  expansive  Arians,  who  in 
the  region  in  question  seem  to  have  continually  pressed  it  back,  till 
it  was  once  more  almost  confined  to  the  sea-board.  From  them,  how- 
ever, the  whole  tract  east  of  Kerman  (Carmania)  was,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Sassanian  princes,  called  Kusan ;  "  and  they  probably  con- 
stitute in  some  measure  the  stock  from  which  the  Brahui  division  of  the 
Belooch  nation  is  descended.12  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  Ethi- 
opians in  these  parts  by  the  bulk  of  the  later  geographers,  is  perhaps 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  division  of  the  nation  into  tribes,  and  the 
prevalence  of  tribe-names — Gedrosi,  Oritee,  Arbii,13  &c. — over  the  gen- 
eral ethnic  title. 

The  ancient  country  of  the  Ethiopians  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  modern  Beloochistan,  which  extends  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Helmend,  and  from  Cape  Jash  to  Xurrachee.  The  general 
character  of  this  tract  has  been  already  given.14  As  it  is  chiefly  rock 
and  sandy  desert,  it  can  never  have  been  more  than  scantily  peopled, 
and  accordingly  we  hear  but  little  of  its  inhabitants,  who  seem  to  have 
been  (at  least  towards  the  coast)  a  weak  race,  living  on  fish,15  and  con- 
tent to  give  themselves  up  at  the  first  summons  of  an  invader.16 

4.  The  northern  tribes  not  included  in  the  above  summary  consist 
of  those  which  either  skirted  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  or  else 
intervened  between  that  sea  and  the  eastern  limit  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
were  comprised  in  three  satrapies,  the  eleventh,  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
nineteenth  ; 17  and  were  in  number  thirteen,  viz.,  the  Moschi,  the  Tiba- 
reni,  the  Macrones,  the  Mosynoeci,  the  Mares,  the  Colchi,  the  Sapeires, 
the  Alarodii,  the  Matieni,  the  Caspii,  the  Pausicse,  the  Pantimathi,  and 
the  Dareitee.  These  tribes  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  obscure, 
but  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  we  can  locate  them  without  much 
difliculty. 

(i.)  The  Moschi   adjoined  upon  Colchis,18  which,  according  to  one 

11  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Early  History  of  Babylonia  (As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  xv.  part 
ii.  p.  233). 

u  The  Brahoos  are  said  to  have  migrated,  at  a  comparatively  recent  time, 
from  Arabia  to  Mekran  (ibid.) ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  they  were  probably  drawn 
thither  by  the  knowledge  that  they  would  find  it  inhabited  by  a  kindred  race.  The 
Brahui  dialect  is  Scythic  or  Turanian,  while  that  of  the  Belooches  is  Arian  (see  Mr. 
Seymour's  note  in  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  43T). 

13  Col.  Rawlinson  (Vocabulary,  pp.  138-9)  has  shown  grounds  for  connecting  the 
Gedrosi  with  the  Cadusii  or  Cadrusi  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  23),  whose  Scythic  character  is 
nearly  certain  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  761-2  ;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8  and  19,  &c).  The 
descriptive  term  Ichthyophagi  was  also  used  to  designate  the  tribes  of  the  coast 
between  the  Oritae  and  Carmania  (Strab.  ii.  p.  173  ;  xv.  p.  1021  ;  Nearch.  Parapl.  p. 
17  ;  Agatharc.  de  Rub.  Mar.  p.  27  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  23  ;  Solin.  c.  57,  <fec). 

11  Supra,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.  p.  434  and  pp.  438-437. 

15  Nearch.  Parapl.  1.  s.  c. 

10  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  vi.  22.  Compare  Q.  Curtius,  IX.  x.  §  5.  Alexander's  losses 
in  this  country  were  caused  by  its  want  of  resources,  not  by  the  strength  or  valour 
of  its  inhabitants  (Arrian,  vi.  25-6).  "  Herod,  iii.  92  and  94. 

18  Strab.  xi.  p.  726.  u  oi  rh  Mi&piSariKa.  avyyptyavTts  'Axaiovi  \4yovari  Trpwrovs, 
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view,  was  included  in  the  Moschian  territory.19  They  appear  to  have 
inhabited  the  mountain  district  about  Kars  and  Erzeroum — the  Moo-^tKa 
oprj  of  Strabo.1  In  this  remote  locality  very  little  is  known  of  them, 
but  still  they  are  a  race  of  considerable  importance,  which  has  played 
no  undistinguished  part  in  the  world's  history.  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  Meshech  (r^.p),2  and  occur 
as  Ilushai,  in  many  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  In  the  flourishing 
period  of  Assyria  they  were  the  principal  people  of  Northern  Syria,  Tau- 
rus, and  Cappadocia ;  and  in  this  last-named  place  their  name  long  con- 
tinued in  the  appellation  of  the  city  Mazaca,3  which  was  the  capital  of 
the  province.4  The  great  Arian  invasion  which  introduced  the  Cappado- 
docians  into  these  parts,  about  b.  c.  700 — 650,5  seems  to  have  driven  them 
northward  into  the  country  immediately  below  the  Caucasus,  and  perhaps 
across  the  Caucasus  into  the  steppes.  At  any  rate  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  ultimately  found  a  refuge  in  the  steppe  country, 
where  they  became  known  as  Muskovs,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  old 
capital  of  Russia.6 

According  to  the  Mosaic  genealogy,  the  Moschi  were  descendants  of 
Japhet.7  Their  ethnic  character,  however,  is  not  Indo-European,  but 
Turanian.  This  is  apparent  from  the  names  of  the  Moschian  kings  in 
the  Assyrian  records,8  and  otherwise  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know 
of  the  people.  They  seem  to  have  formed  the  substratum  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Cappadocia  down  to  classical  times,  and  gave  it  that  "  semi- 
barbarous  "  character  which  has  been  noticed  as  belonging  to  it.9  They 
"  traded  in  the  persons  of  men  "  10  with  the  Tyrians,  probably  selling 
their  own  children  for  exportation.  Their  "  wooden  helmets,"  "  short 
spears,"  and  "  small  shields,"  "  indicate  the  low  condition  of  the  me- 
chanical arts  among  them  in  the  time  of  Darius.  At  one  time,  in  con- 
junction with  their  neighbours,  the  Tibareni,  they  appear  to  have  kept 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  continual  dread  of  their 

6?to  Zvyovs,  eTra  'Hvtoxovs,  eTro  KepKe'ras  Kal  Moaxovs  nal  KoXxous'"     Compare  Plin. 
H.  N.  vi.  10. 

19  Strab.  xi.  p.  728  (vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  530,  note5).  Hecataeus  on  the  other 
hand  called  the  Moschi  "a  Colchian  people"  (edws  K&\x«f.     Fr.  188). 

1  Ibid.  ii.  p.  90 ;  xi.  p.  726,  &c.  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  places  the  Moschi  on  the  river 
Iberus,  an  affluent  of  the  Cyrus  (Kur) :  Scylax  shows,  by  his  omission  of  them,  that 
they  did  not  reach  the  coast. 

2  Ps.  cxx.  5  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  xxxii.  26 ;  xxxviii.  2 ;  xxxix.  1,  &c. 

3  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  i.  6.  4  Strab.  xiv.  p.  948. 

5  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  531.  6  Ibid.  p.  530,  note2. 

T  Gen.  x.  2.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  Turanians  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem  and  Japhet.  "  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech  and  one  language  " 
till  the  time  of  Peleg  (cf.  Gen.  xi.  1  with  x.  25),  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  form  of  speech  was  Turanian.  The  form  which  we  call  Semitic  was 
developed  among  the  descendants  of  Shem,  but  was  not  adopted  by  all  of  them, 
while  it  was  adopted  by  some  Hamites,  for  instance,  the  later  Babylonians.  Simi- 
larly the  Indo-European  type  of  speech  was  developed  among  the  descendants  of 
Japhet ;  but  some  had  separated  from  the  rest  before  it  was  formed,  and  these  con- 
tinued Turanian. 

8  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 

9  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  119,  E.  T. 

10  Ezek.  xxvii.  13.  "  Herod,  vii.  78, 
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ravages,12  but  the  establishment  of  the  Median,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Persian  power,  over  the  whole  tract  within  the  Caucasus,  brought  these 
incursions  to  an  end,  and  reduced  the  Moschi  to  the  condition  of  a  sub- 
ject people.  After  a  short  term  of  submission  they  seem  to  have  shaken 
off  the  yoke  ; 13  but  they  never  again  became  formidable  in  this  part  of 
Asia.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  had  probably  crossed  the  Caucasus,  and 
found  a  home  in  some  quiet  portion  of  the  illimitable  steppe  region. 

(ii.)  The  Tibareni  are  commonly  united  with  the  Moschi,14  and  they 
were  undoubtedly  of  the  same  race.15  Moreover,  the  two  people  had 
once  been  close  neighbours;16  but  in  the  time  of  Darius  it  is  probable 
that  their  territories  were  separated  by  those  of  two  interjacent  tribes — 
the  Mosynceci  and  the  Macrones.17  The  Tibareni  occupied  a  small  tract 
upon  the  coast,  lying  about  the  Greek  city  Cotyora,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  modern  Ordou.18  It  was  little  more  than  two  days'  journey 
across,19  and  appears,  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
river  Melanthius  (the  Melet  Irmak),  and  on  the  other  by  the  spur  thrown 
out  from  the  coast  range  which  forms  the  promontory  known  as  Cape 
Yasoun  (Jasonium).  Inland  they  may  have  extended  to  some  distance 
along  the  range  (Paryadres),1  but  probably  not  beyond  the  39th  degree 
of  longitude.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  their  country  was  the  coast 
tract,  which  was  a  low  plain,  well  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  and 
highly  productive.2 

The  Tibareni,  who  always   accompany  the  Moschi  in  Herodotus,3 

12  Ezek.  chs.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix. 

13  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (vn.  viii.  §  25),  where 
we  find  that  all  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  had  become  independent.  The  Moschi, 
indeed,  are  not  mentioned ;  but  this  is  because  the  Greeks  had  not  crossed  their 
territory.  They  can,  however,  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  continued  subject, 
when  the  Tibareni,  the  Chalybes,  the  Macrones,  and  the  Mosynoeci  had  regained  their 
freedom. 

u  Herod,  iii.  94 ;  vii.  78  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  765,  &c.     They  were  not  only  joined  in 
one  satrapy,  but  they  fought  under  one  leader  in  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
2&  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

16  When  thev  dwelt  in  lower  Cappadocia.     See  vol.  i.  p.  163,  note  7a  . 

17  Cf.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  v.  §  1  ;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  79 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  4,  &c. 

18  See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  According  to  Mr.  ^insworth,  how- 
ever (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  204)  Cotyora  is  Pershembah, 
between  Cape  Jasoun  and  Ordou. 

19  Xenophon  reached  Cotyora  after  a  two  days'  march  through  the  country  of 
the  Tibareni  (Anab.  1.  s.  c).  It  can  have  extended  but  very  little  further  to  the 
west,  as  the  Jasonian  promontory  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes  (Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  80). 

1  This  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  who  makes  the  Moschian  and  Colchian  mountains 
run  on  to  t/ie  Tibareni  (xi.  p.  765),  and  speaks  of  these  last  as  lying  above  Pharnacia 
(xii.  p.  795). 

2  Hence  the  wish  of  the  Ten  Thousand  to  plunder  it  (Xen.  Anab.  1.  s.  c).  Mr. 
Hamilton  describes  the  mountains  as  receding  from  the  shore  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Cotyora  (Ordou),  and  the  country  between  their  base  and  the  sea  as  becoming 
"  less  hilly  and  more  cultivated  "  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  266  ;  compare  Xenophon's 
X">pa  tto\v  ireSit/uTepa).  He  crosses  here  "  an  alluvial  and  highly  productive  plain," 
where  "  many  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing."  (Compare  the  iro\vpprves  TiQaprivoi 
of  Dionysius,  1. 767.)  Three  streams,  the  Burma  Su,  the  Melet  Irmak,  and  "  another 
smaller  and  winding  stream,"  water  this  region,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  rice 
and  mulberries.  3  Herod,  iii.  94 ;  vii.  78. 
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are  fairly  enough  identified  with  the  Tuplai  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
and  the  Tubal  (bin)  of  Scripture,4  who  have  a  similar  close  connexion 
with  the  Afuskai  or'Meshech.  They  are  first  found  in  lower  Cappadocia, 
on  the  southern  flanks  of  Taurus,5  where  they  appear  as  a  number  o.f 
petty  tribes  under  the  government  of  separate  chiefs,6  and  offer  a  weak 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  Ezekiel  that  about  this  time  they  sometimes  joined  with  the 
Moschi  in  the  raids  which  that  people  made  in  Syria;7  but  their  power 
constantly  diminished,  and  they  were  gradually  pushed  back  to  the  north, 
till  at  last  they  found  a  refuge  in  the  corner  which  they  occupy  through- 
out the  classic  times.  They  are  stated  by  a  Scholiast  to  have  been  a 
Scythian  people  ;8  and  it  is  probable  that  they  came  of  the  same  stock 
with  the  Moschi,  whose  Turanian  character  has  been  proved  already. 
Their  manners,  however,  were  of  a  more  gentle  type  than  those  of 
most  Scythic  nations ;  they  received  the  Ten  Thousand  hospitably  on 
their  return  from  Cunaxa;9  and  were  generally  reported  to  addict 
themselves  to  sports  and  laughter,  finding  therein  their  greatest  hap- 
piness.10 

(iii.)  The  Macrones  of  Herodotus  are  probably  the  Macrocephali  of 
other  writers.11  Their  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Sanni,12  or  rather 
Tzani  ;13  but  from  a  custom  prevalent  amongst  them  of  artificially 
elongating  the  head,  they  received  from  the  Greeks  the  designations  by 
which  they  were  most  commonly  known.14  Their  country  was  a  portion 
of  the  coast  about  Trapezus  ;15  together  with  an  inland  tract  south  of  the 
Becheiri,16  who  held  the  district  near  Rhizus  17  (the  modern  Rizeh).  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  they  practised  the  rite  of  circumcision,18  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Colchians,  who  were  not  confined  to  the 
country  about  the  Phasis,  but  dwelt  also  in  other  parts  of  this  moun- 
tain-region.19 Their  manners  are  said  to  have  been  less  savage  than 
those  of  their   neighbours,    the    Mosynceci,    but   still  sufficiently   un- 

4  Gen.  x.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  &c. 

5  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  note  7a  .  6  Ibid.  p.  371,  note  4. 

7  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11-12,  &c.  8  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1010. 

9  Xen.  Anab.  V.  v.  §  2. 

10  Ephor.  Fr.  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  177-180 ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  21. 

11  Dr.  Schmitz  rejects  this  identification  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geography,  vol. 
ii.  p.  241)  because  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  4)  distinguishes  between  the  two.  But  very 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  Pliny's  distinctions.  The  Scholiast  on  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius  (i.  1024)  identifies  the  two  names;  and  a  comparison  of  Xenophon 
(Anab.  iv.  8)  with  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  79)  seems  to  show  that  the  Macrones  of  the 
one  and  the  Macrocephali  of  the  other  occupied  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  site. 
Except  Pliny  no  writer  recognises  the  two  as  distinct. 

12  Hecatseus,  Fr.  191;  Strab.  xii.  p.  795;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  766;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  MaKpuves.  Pliny  again  distinguishes  the  two  (1.  s.  c),  but  probably 
without  reason.  Arrian  (Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  123)  professes  his  belief  that  the  Drilae  of 
Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  2)  were  Sanni,  but  in  this  he  stands  alone,  and  indeed  he 
evidently  puts  forward  the  view  as  a  mere  conjecture., 

13  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  1.  s.  c.  Compare  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  1,  where  the  form 
Zani  is  used. 

14  Hippocrat.  de  Aere,  Aqua,  et  Locis,  c.  35 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  758. 

15  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  79.  16  Eustath.  1.  s.  c. 

17  Scylax,  1.  s.  c.  18  Herod,  ii,  104.  19  See  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8. 
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civilised.1  Herodotus  relates  that  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  had  the 
same  equipment  as  the  Tibareni  and  Moschi — wooden  helmets,  small 
shields,  and  short  spears.2  Xenophon  adds  to  this  that  their  shields 
were  of  wicker-work,  and  that  their  garments  were  made  of  hair.3 
Like  the  other  tribes  in  these  parts,  their  subjection  to  the  Persians 
was  of  brief  duration.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  they  were  independent  ;4 
but  they  appear  to  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
and  from  them  to  have  passed  under  the  Romans.  Justinian  converted 
them  to  Christianity,5  which  religion  their  descendants  seem  still  to 
retain  in  a  rude  form,  together  with  the  rite  of  circumcision,  a  relic  of 
their  old  religion.6 

(iv.)  The  Mosynoeci,  or  Mosyni,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,7  are 
said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  wooden  towers  (//.oowes)  in 
which  they  made  their  abode.8  It  would  seem  therefore  that  their  real 
ethnic  title  has  not  come  down  to  us.  They  inhabited  the  tract  of 
coast  between  the  Tibareni  and  the  Macrones  or  Macrocephali,9  begin- 
ning a  little  west  of  Cerasus  10  (marked  by  the  Kerasoun  Dere  Su11), 
and  extending  beyond  Chcerades  12  or  Pharnacia,  the  modern  Kerasant. 
This  is  a  rich  and  beautifully  wooded  tract,  consisting  of  a  series  of  spurs 
from  the  range  of  Paryadres,  between  which  are  deep  gorges  13  contain- 
ing clear  arid  copious  streams,  and  expanding  at  the  coast  into  smal] 
plains  of  great  fertility.14  The  manners  of  the  Mosynoeci  were  ver\ 
peculiar,  and  attracted  much  remark  from  the  classic  writers.15     They 

1  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  21.  "Deinde  minus  feri,  verum  et  hi  incultis  moribus,  Macro- 
cephali, Bechiri,  Buzeri." 

2  Herod,  vii.  78.  3  Xen.  Anab.  IV.  viii.  §  3. 

4  Ibid.  VII.  viii.  §  25.  5  Procop.  de  ^Ed.  Just.  iii.  6,  &c. 

6  Mr.  Hamilton  observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  region  south 
of  Trebizond  are  a  remarkable  people.  They  are  in  reality  Christians,  but  profess 
Mahometanism,  submit  to  be  circumcised,  attend  mosques,  and  practise  all  the  other 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  religion.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
are  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  Macrones,  and  that,  although 
they  are  not  aware  of  it  themselves,  their  circumcision  is  in  reality  the  continuance 
of  an  ancient  usage,  and  not  derived  from  the  Mahometans  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
p.  240). 

7  Cf.  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  79,  who  uses  both  terms ;  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  126 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  vi.  4 ;  Q.  Curt.  vi.  4 ;  Tibull.  IV.  i.  46,  &c. 

8  Strab.  xii.  p.  795 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  766,  &c. 

9  Scylax,  1.  s.  c.  Xenophon  interposes  some  Chalybes  between  the  Mosynoeci 
and  the  Tibareni  (An.  V.  v.  §  1),  but  he  admits  that  they  were  subject  to  the 
Mosynoeci.  Hecataeus,  like  Scylax,  placed  the  Mosynoeci  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  Tibareni  (Fr.  193).     So  Pliny,  1.  s.  c. 

10  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  1-2. 

11  See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  12  Scylax,  Peripl.  I.  s.  c. 

13  Cf.  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  31.  The  villagers  on  either  side  of  the  gorges  could 
communicate  by  shouts,  when  their  villages  were  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  by  the 
road — out  cos  v\pri\i}  re  ko\  K01A.77  7]  x^Pa  ^"* 

14  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  251-266. 

15  The  earliest  extant  description  is  that  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  4),  but  he 
evidently  considers  himself  to  be  describing  what  the  Greeks  generally  knew  (see 
especially  §  26).  Probably  Hecataeus  had  given  an  account  of  them.  The  later 
writers  add  little  to  Xenophon.  See  Ephor.  Fr.  81  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  795;  Nic.  Dam. 
Fr.  126;  Mela,  i.  21;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  30;  Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  162-172;  Dionys.  Per. 
706-7  ;  Eustath.  ad  eund. ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii."  1015-1030. 
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were  the  rudest  and  most  uncivilised  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Asia.  They  tatooed  their  bodies  and  dyed  them  with  colours ;  they 
utterly  disregarded  all  decency ;  in  war  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  their 
slain  enemies,  and  carried  them  about  amid  dances  and  songs.  They  dwelt 
in  wooden  towers,  and  sometimes  in  trees,  whence  they  pounced  down 
upon  the  unwary  traveller.  They  are  said  to  have  lived  under  chiefs 
of  their  own  choice,  who  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense  in  towers 
placed  on  the  most  elevated  point  within  the  villages,  which  towers  they 
were  not  allowed  to  quit  for  a  moment  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  In  general  the  commands  of  the  chiefs  were  implicitly 
obeyed;  but  if  they  displeased  their  subjects,  food  was  no  longer  sup- 
plied to  them,  and  in  this  way  they  were  starved  to  death.  Rye,  filberts, 
salt  fish,  and  a  rough  wine,  constituted  the  common  food  of  the  people ; 
and  on  this  diet  they  thrived  so  well  that,  according  to  Xenophon,16 
the  children  of  the  richer  men  among  them  were  very  nearly  as  broad 
as  they  were  high.  The  Mosynoeci  used  canoes  capable  of  carrying 
three  men.  Their  arms,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,17  were  leathern  hel- 
mets, wicker  shields  covered  with  ox-hides  and  shaped  like  an  ivy-leaf, 
heavy  spears  nine  feet  long  with  a  knob  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft, 
and  steel  battle-axes.  They  were  brave  and  warlike ;  had  recovered 
their  independence  before  they  were  visited  by  Xenophon,18  and  probably 
maintained  it  to  the  time  of  the  great  Mithridates,19  after  which  they 
passed  under  the  Romans. 

(v.)  The  Mares  are  a  very  obscure  tribe.  They  are  only  noticed 
by  Herodotus  and  Hecatseus.  Hecataeus  said  that  they  adjoined  the 
Mosynoeci.1  Herodotus  attaches  them  to  the  Mosynoeci  in  one  place,2 
in  another  to  the  Colchians.3  Perhaps  the  Colchians  intended  are 
those  placed  by  Xenophon  in  the  mountains  between  the  Macrones 
and  the  Mosynoeci,4  who  appear  to  have  been  a  detached  body,  dwelling 
quite  separately  from  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  upon  the  Phasis. 
If  this  be  allowed,  we  may  locate  the  Mares  in  the  Paryadres  range, 
about  long.  39°.  As  they  are  omitted  by  Scylax,  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  reach  the  coast. 

(vi.)  The  Colchians  appear  to  have  been  in  part  independent,  in  part 
subject  to  Persia.  Their  true  home  was  evidently  that  tract  of  country 
about  the  river  Phasis,  where,  according  to  the  well-known  story,6  they 
were  settled  by  the  great  Egyptian  conqueror,  Sesostris.  Here  they 
first  became  known  to  the  commercial  Greeks,  whose  early  dealings  in 
this  quarter  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  poetic  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  limits  of  Colchis  varied  at  different  times,  but  the  natural 
bounds  were  never  greatly  departed  from.     They  were  the  Euxine  on 

10  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  32. 

17  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  12-3.  Herodotus  gives  them  the  same  arms  as  the  Moschi 
(vii.  78). 

18  Ibid.  VII.  viii.  §  25. 

10  None  of  these  northern  tribes  were  present  at  Arbela  (see  Arrian,  Exp.  Al. 
iii.  8).  1  Fr.  192. 

2  Herod,  iii.  94.  3  Ibid.  vii.  79. 

4  Anab.  IV.  viii.  §  9,  et  seqq.  and  VII.  viii.  §  25. 

5  Herod,  ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28;  Dionys.  Per.  689,  &o. 
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the  east,  the  Caucasus  on  the  north,  the  mountain  range 6  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Phasis  (Rt'on)  and  the  Cyrus  (Kur)  on  the 
west,  and  the  high  ground  between  Batoum  and  Kars  (the  Moschian 
mountains)  on  the  south.7  This  country,  which  includes  the  modern 
Mingrelia  and  Iraeretia,  together  with  a  portion  of  Gouriel,  is  pic- 
turesque and  well  wooded,8  abounding  with  streams  and  game.9  Oc- 
casionally it  is  diversified  with  rich  plains,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  rivers,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  succession  of  valleys  and 
wooded  heights.10  The  Colchians  also  possessed,  besides  this  region,  a 
further  tract  situated  more  to  the  west,  in  the  mountain  country  above 
Trapezus,  or  Trelizond.  Here  they  were  found  by  Xenophon,11  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosynoeci,  and  hence  perhaps  came  the 
Colchian  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.1*  The  northern 
Colchians  were  independent  of  Persia,  not  being  included  in  any  satrapy, 
and  only  paying  every  fourth  year  a  tribute  of  100  boys  and  100 
maidens.13 

The  most  interesting  question  connected  with  the  Colchians  is  that 
of  their  nationality.  They  were  a  black  race  14  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  whites,  and  in  a  country  which  does  not  tend  to  make  its  inhabitants 
dark-complexioned.  That  they  were  comparatively  recent  immigrants 
from  a  hotter  climate  seems  therefore  to  be  certain.  The  notion  enter- 
tained by  Herodotus  of  their  Egyptian  extraction  appears  to  have  been  a 
conjecture  of  his  own,  based  on  resemblances  which  struck  himself.15 
It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  tradition,  but  rather  the  fancy  of  a  lively 
and  imaginative  Greek,  who  found  the  two  nations  willing  to  accept  his 
theory,  which  was  flattering  to  both  alike.  Probability  is  against  the 
view,  which  is  unsupported  by  any  other  author  of  weight,16  and  which 

6  This  range  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  (Geograph.  Journal,  vol. 
iii.  p.  33). 

7  See  Strab.  xi.  pp.  729-730;  Scylax,  Peripl.  pp.  77-8;  Plin.  vi.  5,  &c.  Pto- 
lemy, however  (v.  10),  makes  the  Phasis  the  southern  boundary. 

8  Woods  of  oak  and  beech  clothe  the  mountain,  vines  are  cultivated.  The 
flat  valley  of  the  Rion,  which  begins  12  miles  below  Kutais,  is  fertile,  but  liable  to 
floods.     The  whole  district  is  very  unhealthy  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  pp.  34-5). 

9  The  pheasant  (opvts  Qaatavos)  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  this  region, 
and  derived  from  the  river  Phasis  the  name  which  has  now  passed  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe. 

10  See  Geograph.  Journ.  1.  s.  c,  and  compare  Strab.  xi.  p.  720. 

11  Anab.  v.  3-4. 

12  Herod,  vii.  79.  Their  close  connexion  writh  the  Mares,  who  were  also  neigh- 
bours of  the  Mosynoeci  (Hecat.  Fr.  192),  favours  this  view.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  contingents  were  sometimes  furnished  by  the  semi-independent  nations.  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  465,  note  4.) 

13  Ibid.  iii.  97. 

^  "  Herodotus  was  not  the  first  to  note  this.  Pindar  had  already  called  the  Col- 
chians KeXaivwiras  (Pyth.  iv.  378).  For  the  white  complexion  of  the  natives  of  these 
parts  generally,  see  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1046 ;  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  33. 

35  Herod,  ii.  104.  Herodotus  expressly  says  that  he  "remarked"  the  apparent 
connexion  himself,  without  hearing  anything  of  it  from  others.  When  "  the  thought 
struck  him"  he  proceeded  to  make  inquiries,  by  which  his  conviction  was  confirmed. 
16  The  writers  who  assert  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Colchians,  all,  probably, 
follow  Herodotus.  They  are  Hiodorus  (1.  s.  c),  Valerius  Flaccus  (v.  419-423), 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv.  268,  et  seqq.),  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  8),  and  Diony* 
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neither  accords  with  what  we  know  of  the  Egyptian  character  and  cus- 
toms,17 nor  with  the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  limits  they  assign 
to  the  expeditions  of  the  greatest  kings.18  Perhaps  the  modern  theory 
that  the  Colchians  were  immigrants  from  India  19  is  entitled  to  some 
share  of  our  attention.  It  would  be  natural  for  such  persons  to  follow 
the  line  by  which  their  own  merchandise  passed  to  the  Greeks;1  and  in 
this  way  the  dark  complexion  of  the  Colchians,  the  excellence  of  their 
textile  fabrics,  and  even  the  name  of  sindon  which  these  bore  in  Greece,9 
would  be  accounted  for. 

The  Colchians  are  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  Lazi  of 
later  times,3  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  really  any  very 
close  connexion.4  If  the  true  Colchi  were  a  colony  of  blacks,  they 
must  have  become  gradually  absorbed  in  the  white  population  proper 
to  the  country.  Probably  they  were  never  more  than  one  element  out 
of  many  in  the  region  which  went  by  their  name,  and  were  gradually 
lost  amid  the  succession  of  races  which  have  surged  and  eddied  about  the 
Caucasus.  They  remained,  however,  an  important  people  to  the  time 
of  Mithridates,5  and  are  even  mentioned  as  continuing  by  writers  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.6 

(vii.)  The  Sapeires  appear  to  be  the  Iberians  of  later  writers.  The 
name  is  found  under  the  various  forms  of  Saspeires,  Sapeires,7  Sabeires8 
or  Sabeiri,9  and  Abeires,10  whence  the  transition  to  Iberes  is  easy.     They 

sius  Periegetes  (689,  et  seqq.) — the  earliest  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  when  it 
is  apparent  from  Strabo  (xi.  p.  728)  that  the  supposed  resemblance  was  not  to  be 
traced. 

17  The  Egyptians  never  colonise  :  they  are  found  in  but  one  place  out  of  Africa 
(Xen.  Hell.  m.  i.  §  7  ;  comp.  Cyrop.  vn.  i.  §  45) ;  and  there  they  were  forced 
settlers.  18  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  301,  302,  304,  306,  308-311,  313,  &c. 

19  This  is  Ritter's  theory.  (See  his  "Vorhalle  Europaisch.  Volkerschaft,"  pp. 
36-48,  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Bahr's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  715.)  As  even  this  view  is 
not  quite  satisfactory,  a  third  may  perhaps  be  suggested.  The  Colchi  may  possibly 
have  been  transported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia  by  some 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  certainly  transported  Chaldaeans  to  this  locality. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  247,  note  3 ;  compare  Mos.  Choren.  ii.  4,  and  the  Armenian  Geography, 
p.  356,  where  Chaldaeans  are  mentioned  among  the  Colchians.)  A  people  called 
Gilkhi  appear  in  the  extreme  north  of  Armenia,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria. 

1  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  note  6.  There  were  certainly  Sindi  in  this  neighbourhood 
(Herod,  iv.  28.     See  note  7,  ad  loc). 

2  See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  note  *  on  Book  ii.  ch.  104. 

3  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2  ;  Agath.  ii.  18. 

4  Ptolemy  places  the  Lazae  in  Colchis,  but  distinguishes  them  from  the  Colchians 
(v.  10).  Arrian  mentions  them  as  two  distinct  people  (Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  123).  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  language  of  the  modern  Lazes,  which  closely  resembles 
Georgian  and  the  bulk  of  the  Caucasian  dialects  (Miiller's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of 
War,  p.  115,  1st  ed.). 

i      5  Appian.  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  pp.  251  and  253. 

6  Not  only  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  8),  whose  geography  is  drawn  from  books,  but  by 
such  writers  as  Menander  Protector  (Fr.  11,  p.  210),  Theophanes  Byzantius  (Fr.  4), 
and  the  like. 

7  The  MSS.  of  Herodotus  vary  between  these  two  readings. 

8  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Sairetpey.    (Vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  529,  note  3.) 

9  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  5,  41,  42,  &c. 

10  Ibid.  Fr.  42.  Compare  Etym.  Mag.  Be'xe'P}  e&vos  2,Kv&inbv,  ws  'Airetp,  ^  /Ae-ra 
tov  <r,  2ct7retp. 
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are  always  represented  as  adjoining  on  the  Colchians  to  the  east  and 
south-east,  so  that  they  must  evidently  have  inhabited  the  greater  part 
of  the  modern  province  of  Georgia.  This  is  a  rich  and  fertile  district,11 
consisting  of  the  large  and  open  valley  of  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  together 
with  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which  on  three  sides  surround  it.  The 
valley  is  350  miles  in  length,  and  runs  almost  straight,  in  a  direction  a 
little  to  the  south  of  east,  from  Souram,  where  the  river  first  emerges 
from  the  mountains,  to  the  plain  of  Hoghan  upon  the  Caspian.  Its 
width  below  Tiflis  varies  from  25  to  60  or  70  miles ;  above  the  defile 
at  whose  lower  end  that  town  is  placed — which  divides  the  valley 
into  two  separate  portions — it  is  narrower,  not  exceeding  10  or  12 
miles.12  Both  the  upper  and  the  lower  plains  are  rich  and  fruitful  in 
the  highest  degree,13  being  abundantly  watered  not  only  by  the  Kur  and 
its  tributary  streams,  but  by  a  countless  number  of  sparkling  rivulets 
which  descend  from  the  hills  on  all  sides.  The  special  feature  of  the 
country  is  flatness  between  the  great  mountain-chains,  which  rise  sud- 
denly from  the  low  ground,  betraying  abundant  marks  of  their  volcanic 
origin.14  How  much  of  this  district  was  really  occupied  by  the  Sa- 
peires  in  Herodotus'  time,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  By  declaring 
that  it  was  feasible  to  cross  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
passing  through  the  territory  of  four  nations  only — viz.  the  Colchi,  the 
Sapeires,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians  15 — Herodotus  would  seem  to  ex- 
tend the  Sapeires  to  the  Moghan  district,  where  alone  they  could  come 
in  contact  with  the  Medes.  Later  writers  assign  this  tract,  and  all  the 
more  easterly  portion  of  Georgia,  to  the  Albanians,16  who  were  unknown 
to  Herodotus,  and  who  first  came  into  notice  in  the  time  of  Alexander.17 
The  Sapeires  of  our  author  seem  to  occupy  the  whole  country  which 


11  Strab.  xi.  p.  7 '29.     EuSaiVwv  X^Pa  Ka^  ff(f>68pa  /caAaiy  olKelabcu  SvvapLzvy}. 

12  Dubois'  Map  (Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  Atlas,  Serie  Geologique,  pi.  ii.), 
which  is  taken  from  the  Russian  surveys,  probably  gives  the  best  idea  of  this  region. 
The  two  plains  and  the  defile  are  very  distinctly  marked,  and  show  the  importance 
of  the  situation  of  Tiflis. 

13  Ker  Porter  thus  describes  the  upper  plain  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  114): — "  As  we 
followed  the  further  progress  of  the  Kur  the  mountains  gradually  lost  both  their 
rocks  and  forest  scenery,  presenting  immense  heights  covered  with  beautiful  verdure. 
The  course  of  three  or  four  worsts  brought  us  to  a  fine  level  expanse  of  country  in 
high  cultivation  and  traversed  by  a  thousand  sparkling  rivulets  from  the  hills  on 
the  western  side  of  the  plain.  The  river  also  added  its  waters  to  the  refreshing 
beauty  of  the  view."  The  lower  plain  is  noticed  in  the  Geographical  Journal  (vol. 
ui.  p.  31): — "  Nothing,"  says  the  writer,  "could  exceed  the  richness  of  the  soil 
or  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation.  .  .  We  continued  our  route  over  a  country 
covered  with  what  might  be  called  a  forest  of  gardens  ....  Pomegranates  and  figs 
were  growing  wild.  The  plain  was  as  level  as  the  sea,  with  a  belt  of  thick  forest 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kur,  a  deep  and  broad  but  sluggish  stream." 

M  Mud  volcanoes  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  district.  They  are  grouped 
in  two  distinct  fields,  one  a  little  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Tiflis,  between  that 
place  and  the  Caucasus,  the  other  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  north  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  Kur  (see  Dubois'  Atlas,  Serie  Geologique,  pi.  ii.). 

15  Herod,  iv.  37. 

18  Strab.  xi.  pp.  731-4;  Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptolem.  v.  12;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per. 
731  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'AA&avia. 

17  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  8.  They  are  a  powerful  nation  at  the  time  of  the 
Mithridatic  war  (Appian.  B.  Mithr.  pp.  242  and  250). 
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Strabo18  and  Ptolemy19  assign  to  the  two  nations  of  the  Iberians  and 
Albanians,  namely,  the  entire  tract  between  Colchis  and  the  Caspian, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Aras 
river.  They  may  also  have  inhabited  a  piece  of  country,  assigned  com- 
monly to  Armenia,  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tchonik  Su,  or  river 
of  Batoiim,  where  the  modern  town  of  Ispir,  or  Isperd,1  seems  still  to 
retain  the  name  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

The  Sapeirians,  if  we  may  identify  them  with  the  Iberians,  have  an 
important  history.  It  would  be  wrong  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  native 
traditions  of  their  origin,2  which  are  probably  mere  fictions,  destitute 
of  any  historic  foundation ;  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  accept  the 
statement  of  Megasthenes  and  Abydenus — that  the  eastern  Iberians 
were  planted  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  borders  of  the  Pontus,  and 
consisted  of  captives  brought  from  the  western  Iberia  ;3  but  still  setting 
aside  these  fables,  we  may  say  with  truth  that  the  Iberians  have  a  his- 
tory lasting  for  above  a  thousand  years — from  b.  c.  550  to  a.  d.  600 — 
and  continuing  in  one  sense  down  to  the  present  day.  This  history  may 
be  divided  into  five  periods  : — During  the  first,  which  lasted  from  their 
conquest  by  Cyrus  (about  b.  c.  550)  to  their  recovery  of  independence 
(before  b.  c.  331  4),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  forming  a 
satrapy  in  conjunction  with  the  Matienians  and  the  Alarodians.5  Du- 
ring the  second,  which  was  the  interval  between  the  decay  of  the 
Persian  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates 
(b.  c.  112),  they  were  independent.  During  the  third — from  b.  c.  112 
to  b.  c.  64 — they  were  Mithridates'  subjects.6  During  the  fourth — from 
b.  c.  64  to  a.  d.  364 — they  were  practically  independent,  but  continued 
under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Romans.7  During  the  fifth — from 
a.  d.  364  to  a.  d.  600 — they  were  again  wholly  free.  In  this  last  period 
they  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Avars,  Huns,  and  other 
northern  barbarians,8  who  poured  in  a  perpetual  stream  over  the   Cau- 

13  Strab.  xi.  pp.  '729-134.  19  Ptolem.  v.  11-2. 

1  Ispir  is  the  form  used  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (As.  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  219-226).  Mr. 
Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track,  &c.,  p.  189)  has  Isperd. 

2  These  are  given  by  St.  Martin  in  his  '  Recherches  sur  l'Armenie,'  and  by 
Dubois  (Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8  et  seq.).  They  seem  to  come  from 
the  same  source  as  the  early  Armenian  traditions  in  Moses  of  Chorene. 

y  Megasthen.  Fr.  22 ;  Abyden.  Fr.  9  and  10.  Resemblance  of  name  was  gener- 
ally supposed  among  the  ancients  to  involve  an  identity  of  race,  but  in  this  case  they 
found  it  impossible  to  settle  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  derived  people. 
Appian  says — '"^Sajpas  8e  tovs  eV  5A<na  oi  fJ.ev  trpoyovovs  oi  5e  airoiKovs  yyovj/Tcu  t&v 
Evpunraiw  'IjSTjpwv,"  to  which,  however,  he  adds — evidently  as  his  own  opinion — oi 
5e  iaovov  onuvvfiovs'  e  & o  s  yap  ovSiU  %v  bjxoiov^  y  \  w  <r  a  a  (De  Bell.  Mithrid. 
p.  240). 

4  The  Iberians  send  no  troops  to  Arbela  (Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8),  a  sure  sign  of 
independence.  From  Xenophon's  narrative  and  summary  (Anab.  VII.  viii.  §  25),  we 
should  have  concluded  that  all  the  tribes  above  Armenia  had  regained  their  inde- 
pendence by  his  time  (b.  C.  400);  but  as  the  Albanians  and  the  Sacesini  (his 
Scythini)  serve  at  Arbela,  it  is  evident  that  Persia  had,  even  to  the  last,  an  influence 
in  these  remote  regions. 

5  Herod,  iii.  94. 

6  Memnon,  Fr.  xxx. ;  Appian.  B.  Mithr.  p.  180,  &c. 

7  Dio  Cass.  lxix.  15  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  33-6  ;  Petr.  Patric.  Fr.  2,  3,  and  14. 

8  Prise.  Panit.  Fr.  30  and  37  ;  Menandr.  Prot.  Fr.  5,  &c. 
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casus ;  and  to  this  flood  they  seem  at  last  to  have  yielded,  disappearing 
from  history  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.9  Even  then,  however, 
they  were  not  destroyed,  but  only  became  obscure.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  modern  Georgians — still  called  Virlc  by  their  neigh- 
bours • — are  their  descendants,  and  preserve,  in  the  original  seat  of  the 
nation,  a  name  and  a  nationality  which  have  defied  the  destroying  touch 
of  time  for  more  than  twenty-four  centuries. 

The  manners  of  the  Iberians  are  described  at  some  length  by  Strabo. 
According  to  him  they  were  divided  into  four  castes ;  the  first,  a  royal 
tribe,  which  furnished  the  kings ;  the  second  composed  of  priests  ;  the 
third  of  soldiers  and  husbandmen  ;  and  the  fourth  of  slaves  belonging 
to  the  first.  The  bulk  of  the  population  was  settled  and  agricultural, 
but  some  were  nomads.  They  lived  in  towns  and  scattered  farmsteads, 
which  were  roofed  with  tiles,  and  had  some  pretensions  to  architectural 
elegance.  They  had  market-places  in  their  towns,  and  other  public 
buildings.  Their  law  of  inheritance  made  property  common  between  all 
the  children,  but  gave  the  management  of  it  to  the  eldest  son.2  In  war 
the  Iberians  never  exhibited  any  large  share  of  either  skill  or  courage. 
With  a  country  presenting  every  facility  for  defence,3  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  a  ready  prey  to  each  bold  invader ;  as  allies  the  assistance  which 
they  render  is  slight,  and  as  enemies  they  are  weak  and  without  enter- 
prise. Altogether  they  are  of  a  softer  character  than  most  of  their 
neighbours ;  but  combined  with  this  softness  is  a  tenacity  of  national 
life,  which  enables  them  to  maintain  themselves  unchanged  amid  almost 
ceaseless  shifts  of  population. 

(viii.)  The  Alarodians  are  entirely  unknown  to  every  writer  except 
Herodotus,  and  Stephen,  who  quotes  him.4  In  the  army  of  Xerxes 
Herodotus  couples  them  with  the  Sapeires,  as  armed  in  the  same  way, 
and  included  under  the  same  command.5  In  the  list  of  the  satrapies, 
he  joins  them  with  the  Sapeires  and  Matieni.6  Nothing  can  be  gathered 
of  their  exact  locality  from  these  statements,  which  only  show  in  a 
general  way  their  connexion  with  the  tribes  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Alani  ;7  but  for  this  supposition  there  is  no  tittle  of  evidence. 

(ix.)  The  Matieni,  as  has  been  already  observed,8  seem  to  be  assigned 
by  Herodotus  almost  the  whole  of  the  mountain-range  from  the  sources 
of  the  Diydleh,  near  Hamaddn)  to  those  of  the  Aras,  or  Araxes,  near 
Erzeroum  in  Upper  Armenia."  Towards  the  south  they  adjoin  on  Cissia, 
or  Susiana  ;a  towards  the  north  they  approach  the  Alarodii  and  Sapeiri, 

9  The  last  classic  notices  seem  to  belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Anastasius, 
Justin,  and  Maurice  (see  Procop.  de  Bell.  P.  i.  10 ;  Menandr.  Prot.  Fr.  47  ;  Theoph. 
Byzant.  Fr.  4,  &c),  the  last  of  whom  died  a.  d.  602. 

1  Vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  530,  note  *.  The  Georgians  appear  by  their  language  to 
be  Turanians  with  a  considerable  Arian  admixture. 

2  Strab.  xi.  p.  729  and  p.  731.  3  Ibid.  p.  730. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'AKapoSiou  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Alarodians,  see 
below,  Essay  iii.  p.  207.  5  Herod,  vii.  79.  6  Ibid.  iii.  92. 

7  See  Biihr  ad  Herod,  iii.  92.  B  Supra,  vol.  i.  page  252,  note  6. 

9  Compare  Herod.  L  189,  with  L  202. 
1  Ibid.  v.  49  and  52.     The  Matiana  of  Strabo,  which  he  regards  as  a  part  of 
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with  whom  they  are  united  in  one  satrapy.2  They  thus  appear  to  oc- 
cupy the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  from  the  35th  parallel  to  Lake  Van, 
and  thence  extend  along  the  chain  which  runs  on  by  Bayazid  and  Ararat 
to  Erzeroum.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme, 
containing  many  peaks  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,3  and 
consisting  throughout  of  a  series  of  lofty  ranges  from  which  flow  down 
all  the  great  rivers  of  Western  Asia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
word  "Matieni"  may  mean  "  mountaineer,"4  and  certainly  no  term 
could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract  in  question. 

The  Matieni  appear  in  history  as  a  weak  people,  with  difficulty  main- 
taining themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours. They  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  Western  Asia,  being 
found  on  the  Halys 6  and  in  the  district  about  Ullages,6  as  well  as  be- 
tween Media  and  Armenia — always  where  the  country  is  strong,  and 
presents  obtacles  to  an  invader.  They  gradually  decline  and  disappear, 
being  known  to  Hecatasus,7  Xanthus,8  Herodotus,  Eratosthenes,"  and 
Polybius,1  but  not  appearing  as  a  people  in  Strabo,2  and  scarcely  trace- 
able at  all  in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy.3  Their  territory  becomes 
absorbed  in  Media,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia ;  and  finally  their  name 
only  attaches  to  a  lake  in  the  heart  of  that  district  which  constituted, 
in  the  time  of  our  author,  their  principal  country. 

(x.)  The  Caspians  of  the  twelfth  satrapy,  whose  place  in  the  list  of 
Herodotus  is  between  the  Medes  and  the  Bactrians,4  are  probably  the 
people  of  that  name  who  are  noticed  by  all  the  geographers,  as  dwelling 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  its  south-west  angle.5  They 
adjoined  upon  the  Albanians,  to  whom  their  country  was  sometimes 
reckoned.6     Strabo  speaks  of  them   as  already  "  obscure  "  in  his  own 

Media  (<=V  ly  Mariavf)  t^j  MTjStas,  xi.  p.  742)  is  in  this  direction,  but  seems  not  to 
extend  so  far  either  north  or  south. 

2  Herod,  iii.  94.  3  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  432,  note  7. 

4  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  note,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  The  etymological  ground  for  this 
conjecture  has,  however,  failed ;  since  the  word  read  as  mati  is  now  found  to  be 
really  sati. 

5  Herod,  i.  72.  e  Isid.  Char.  p.  6. 

7  Fragments,  188  and  189.  6  Fr.  3.  9  Ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748. 

1  Polyb.  v.  44,  §  9. 

2  When  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Matieni  (or  Matiani)  as  a  people,  he  is  always  using 
the  words  of  some  other  writer,  as  in  Book  i.  p.  72,  where  he  quotes  Xanthus;  in 
Book  xi.  p.  748,  where  he  reports  Eratosthenes;  and  in  the  same  Book,  p.  771, 
where  he  makes  a  reference  to  our  author.  His  own  view  seems  to  be  that  Matiane 
is  a  district  of  Media,  just  like  Atropatene,  the  inhabitants  in  both  cases  being 
Medes. 

3  Ptolemy,  according  to  our  present  copies,  calls  Lake  Urumiyeh  the  Xifxvr\ 
Mapriavri  (Geograph.  vi.  2).  It  is  with  reason  conjectured  that  Mapnavf)  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  MaTTiavr)  (see  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  R.  Geogr.  ad  voc.  MATIANA). 
Beyond  this  he  has  no  mention  of  the  Matianians,  who,  as  a  distinct  race,  were  pro- 
bably lost  before  the  time  of  Strabo.  That  Pliny  (vi.  16)  and  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(1.  1003)  mention  them,  arises  from  the  book-knowledge  of  those  writers,  who 
prove  but  little  concerning  the  real  geography  of  their  day. 

4  Herod,  iii.  92. 

5  Strab.  xi.  p.  733  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  13  ;  Dionys.  Per.  730 ;  Mela,  iii.  5,  &c. 

0  Strab.  1.  s.  c.  ecrri  8e  T7js  'AXjSoj/cDj/  x^Pas  Ka^  V  K-curviavfi,  rov  Kaairtov  ebvovs 
iirwvv/JLoSj  oZ-rrfp  k<x\  t]  SaAacrcra,  acpavovs  ovros  vvvi. 
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day  ;7  and  very  little  is  told  us  concerning  them  by  any  ancient  writers. 
We  may  gather  from  their  name  that  they  were  Arians.8  Strabo  says 
that  they  starved  to  death  all  persons  who  exceeded  70  years  of  age, 
after  which  they  exposed  them  in  a  desert  place  and  watched  to  see 
whether  the  body  was  attacked  by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey;  if  it  were 
torn  by  birds,  they  rejoiced  greatly ;  if  by  dogs  or  wild  beasts,  they 
were  tolerably  pleased ;  but  if  it  remained  intact,  they  were  very  un- 
happy.9    This  last  is  like  a  Magian  custom.1 

The  tract  inhabited  by  the  Caspians  seems  to  have  been  the  strip 
of  low  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kur 2  to  Ifazanderan, 
together  with  the  valleys  of  the  Shah-rud  and  Sefd-rud  south  of  the 
mountains.  It  thus  coincided  with  the  modern  provinces  of  Talim, 
GMlan,  and  Tarom,  about  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  region  in 
Persia.3  As  this  district  has  already  been  described,4  no  more  need  be 
said  of  it  here.  The  Caspians  seem  to  have  been  gradually  deprived 
of  their  country  by  stronger  races,5  until,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,6  they 
were  confined  to  the  plain  of  Moghan,  or  the  tract  between  the  mouths, 
which  were  then  distinct,  of  the  Kur  and  Aras  rivers. 

(xi.)  The  Pausicse  are  unknown  under  that  appellation  to  any 
writer  except  Herodotus.  They  have  been  conjecturally  identified  7  with 
the  Pasiani  of  Strabo,8  a  Scythian  tribe  of  some  note,  which  took  part 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom,9  and  was  itself,  proba- 
bly, swallowed  up  in  the  empire  shortly  afterwards  established  by  the 
Parthians.  This  identification,  however,  is  very  doubtful ;  and  we  may 
with  more  reason  regard  them  as  the  Psesicse  of  Mela1  and  Pliny,2  whom 
Mela  assigns  a  position  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  upon  his  Sinus 
Scythicus,  which  may  represent  the  gulf  of  Kuli  Derya?  The  Pausicae 
of  Herodotus  are,  however,  more  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  tract  south 
of  the  Caspian — either  in  the  Elburz  chain  or  in  the  province  of  Ifazan- 
deran, where  a  tribe  called  Pdziki  is  still  found  at  the  present  day.  A 
description  of  these  tracts  has  been  already  given.4 

7  See  the  preceding  note.  The  city  of  Kasbin  or  Kasvin  in  this  quarter,  though 
situated  rather  in  Media  than  in  the  actual  Caspian  country,  may  probably  have 
been  named  from  the  settlement  there  at  some  time  or  other  of  a  body  of  Caspii. 

8  Supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  455,  ad  voc  Caspii.       ■  Strab.  xi.  p.  757.     Compare  p.  753. 

1  See  Herod,  i.  140,  and  note  6  ad  loc. 

2  Pliny  says,  "  A  Cyro  Caspium  mare  vocari  incipit ;  accolunt  Caspii."  H.  N. 
vi.  13. 

3  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys.  Per.  730)  says  that,  in  the  country  of  the  Caspians,  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  distilled  honey,  the  vine  was  more  than  commonly  productive, 
and  the  fig  yielded  so  abundantly  that  sometimes  as  much  as  90  bushels  (60 
medimni)  were  obtained  from  a  single  tree.  Compare  Strabo's  description  of  Hyr- 
cania  (xi.  pp.  741-2). 

4  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  437.  To  the  references  there  made  may  be  added,  Fraser's 
Khorassan,  p.  165,  and  p.  171. 

5  Among  others  by  the  Aorsi  (Strab.  xi.  p.  738).  e  Geograph.  vi.  2. 

7  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  note  °.  *  Strab.  xi.  p.  744. 

9  Strab.  1.  s.  c. — MaAftrra  8e  yvupi/xoi  yeyovaai  tuv  vofiaZuv  ol  tovs  "EWrjvas 
a.<pf\6nevoi  rrjv  Ba.KTpia.vriv, "Aaioi  Kal  Tlaa lavol  nal  T6xapoi  /cai  2a/capauAo«. 

1  H.  N.  vi.  16.  2  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  5. 

8  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  458.  *  Ibid.  pp.  435-436. 
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(xii.)  The  Pantimathi  are  wholly  and  absolutely  unknown.  The 
form  in  which  their  name  has  come  to  us  is  so  nearly  Greek,  that  we 
may  suspect  a  considerable  variation  from  the  native  word.  No  name 
however  that  in  the  least  resembles  Pantimathi  is  furnished  to  us  by  any 
other  writer ;  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  Herodotus  has  here  pre- 
served a  trace  of  an  obscure  people  who  perished  soon  after  bis  time. 
They  probably  dwelt  in  close  proximity  to  the  Pausicse. 

(xiii.)  The  Daritae.  We  are  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  Daritae.  Ptolemy  has  a  district  which  he  calls  Daritis,5  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rhagiana,  or  the  country  about  Ullages,  which 
was  near  the  Caspian  gates,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Elburz  range ; 6  and 
Pliny  mentions  a  place  called  Darium  or  Darieum,  which  was  "celebrated 
for  its  fertility," 7  and  was  included  in  the  region  called  by  him  Zapavor- 
tene, a  tract  of  country  that  lay  immediately  east  of  the  Caspians.  Now,  if 
the  Caspians  occupied  Ghilan,  Zapavortene  could  only  be  Mazanderan,  or 
that  region  together  with  Asterahad,  and  perhaps  a  tract  still  further  to 
the  eastward.  And  Darium,  which  is  mentioned  between  the  Caspians 
and  the  Tapyri,  who  gave  to  Mazanderan  its  old  name  of  Tafairistdn* 
must  have  lain  towards  the  western  side  of  that  province.  Perhaps  the 
country  about  Demawend  and  Firoz  Koh  may  be  the  tract  intended.  This 
district  possesses  a  peculiar  character  of  isolation,  which  would  fit  it  for 
the  habitation  of  a  separate  tribe ;  and  it  is  one  of  great  fertility  and 
beauty,9  which  would  suit  the  description  given  by  Pliny. 

5.  It  only  remains  now  briefly  to  review  the  small  and  obscure  tribes 
of  the  central  and  western  provinces,  which  were  omitted  from  the  gen- 
eral account  of  those  regions  given  in  a  former  volume.1  The  tribes  in- 
tended are  the  following  : — The  Lasonians,  the  Cabalians,  the  Hygennes 
or  Hytennes,  the  Ligyes,  the  Orthocorybantes,  and  the  Paricanians  of 
the  tenth  satrapy. 

(i.)  The  Lasonians,  who  occur  in  the  second  satrapy,  between  the 
Lydians  and  the  Cabalians,2  with  the  latter  of  whom  they  are  identified 
in  another  place,3  are  probably  the  same  people  with  the  Lysineans  of 
the  numismatologists,4  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  called  Lysinoe5 
or  Lysinia,6  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sagalassus,  on  the  borders 
of  Pisidia  and  Cabalia.  The  exact  site  has  not  been  discovered.  Mr. 
Hamilton  suggests  a  spot  near  Ausehar,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake 
of  JSgerdir  ;7  but  this  is  certainly  too  far  from  Sagalassus  and  in  the 

5  Geograph.  vi.  2. 

6  See  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  54-60 ;  and  compare  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son's  map  in  the  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  part  i. 

7  H.  N.  1.  s.  c.  "  A  Caspiis  ad  Orientem  versus  regio  est,  Zapavortene  dicta,  et 
in  ca  fertilitatis  incli/tce  locus  Darieum.  Mox  gentes  Tapyri,  Anariaci,  Stauri, 
Hyrcani,  a  quorum  littoribus  idem  mare  Hyrcanum  vocari  incipit  a  fiumine  Syderi." 

8  See  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  276. 

9  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  61. 

1  Vol.  i.  Essays  ii.  and  ix.  2  Herod,  iii.  90. 

3  Ibid.  vii.  77. 

4  Mionnet,  supplement,  torn.  vii.  p.  120,  No.  154,  &c. 

5  Polyb.  xxii.  19,  §  2;  Liv.  xxxviii.  15. 

c  Ptolem.  v.  5.  7  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 
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wrong  direction.  Lysinoe  should  lie  south  or  south-west  of  Sagalassus," 
and  in  this  direction,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,9  is  a  village  called 
Alaysoon  or  Allahsun,1  in  which  it  may  be  conjectured  that  we  have  a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  name. 

The  Lasonians  were  probably  the  most  important  people  of  eastern 
Cabalia.  Together  with  the  Hygennes  or  Hytennes,  they  may  repre- 
sent the  Pisidians  of  later  writers,  who  are  so  strangely  omitted  by  our 
author.  Their  ethnic  character  is  somewhat  uncertain.  If  we  must 
accept  as  ascertained  their  identity  with  the  Mseonians,  which  Herodo- 
tus asserts,2  we  shall  have  to  regard  them  as  fugitives  from  Lydia,  or  at 
least  as  akin  to  the  primitive  people  of  that  country,  whom  the  Lydians 
conquered  or  drove  out.3  In  this  case  they  would  probably  be  Indo- 
Europeans  of  the  Pelasgic  type,4  differing  but  little  from  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.  If  however  we  may  discard  the  bare  and 
unexplained  statement  of  Herodotus,  following  in  lieu  of  it  those  indica- 
tions of  ethnic  affinity  which  position,  language,  manners  and  customs,5 
and  an  important  notice  in  Strabo6  seem  to  suggest,  we  shall  probably 
see  reason  to  rank  them  among  that  small  Semitic  element  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  existing  in  this  region,7  extending  in  a  thin 
strip  from  Upper  Syria  to  the  borders  of  Caria.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  both  the  Pisidians  and  Cabalians  came  of  this  stock ;  8  and, 
therefore,  if  the  Lasonians  held  the  position  here  assigned  to  them,  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  belonged  to  any  other. 

(ii.)  The  Cabalians,  who  are  identified  by  Herodotus  with  the  Laso- 
nians in  one  place,  and  distinguished  from  them  in  another,9  seem  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  called  Cabalis, 
Caballis,  or  Cabalia,1  which  is  usually  reckoned  to  Lycia,2  but  which 
was  peopled  by  a  different  race,  and  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  region.  It  lay  between  Milyas  and  the  valley  of  the  Mseander,3 
comprising  apparently  the  whole  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Cibyra- 

8  Cneius  Manlius  is  advancing  from,  the  south,  from  Termessus  and  other  Pam- 
phylian  cities,  on  his  way  to  Sagalassus,  when  he  receives  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Lysineans  (Polyb.  1.  s.  c. ;  Liv.  1.  s.  c). 

9  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  166.  *  Hamilton,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 

2  Herod,  vii.  77.      "  Ka/JrjAecj  8e  01  MTjtbvey,  Aaffovioi  8e  KoAeu/xej/ot." 

3  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  2S2.  Strabo  speaks  of  fugitives  from  Lydia  in  this  region,  but 
identifies  them  with  the  Cibyratae  (xiii.  p.  904). 

4  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  281  and  p.  543. 

5  Note  their  vicinity  to  the  Pisidae,  who  were  Semitic  (vol.  i.  p.  535) ;  the  name 
of  Cabalians,  which  is  applied  to  them,  and  which  may  compare  with  Gebal  (ibid, 
note  8),  and  the  resemblance  of  their  equipments  to  that  of  Cilicians,  who  were 
Semitic  in  Herodotus's  time  (ibid.  p.  534). 

6  Strabo  says  that  the  Cabalians  were  generally  called  Solymi(xiii.  p.  904).  The 
Semitic  character  of  the  Solymi  seems  to  be  fully  established  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  535). 

7  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  note  3,  and  p.  538,  §  8. 

8  Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  27 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  IbcnSta. 

9  Compare  Herod,  iii.  90,  with  vii.  77. 

1  Caballis  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  903),  who,  however,  calls  the  people  Cabaleis 
(p.  904);  Cabalis  by  Stephen;  Cabalia  by  Pliny  (v.  27).  Carbalia  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  text  in  Ptolemy  (v.  3  and  5). 

2  Plin.  1.  s.  c. ;  Ptol.  v.  3 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voce.  BaA/Jovpa,  Bov&dv,  and 
OiVooi/Sa. 

3  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  902-4 ;  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  147. 
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tis,4  and  extending  from  Massicytus  on  the  south  to  Cadmus  and  Lake 
Ascania  on  the  north,  and  in  the  other  direction  from  Sagalassus  to  near 
Stratonicea.  This  region  has  been  but  little  explored,  except  towards 
its  outskirts.5  So  far  as  it  is  known,  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  series  of  high 
plains  or  table-lands — a  continuation  of  the  great  Phrygian  plateau — 
separated  from  each  other  by  low  ranges  of  mountains,  the  ramifications 
of  Taurus,  which  here  loses  itself.  The  plains  are  fertile  and  well  wa- 
tered, containing  both  lakes  and  rivers.  They  extend  in  some  instances 
a  distance  of  above  60  miles.  The  general  elevation  of  the  tract  is 
from  4000  to  5000  feet,  while  the  mountains  which  bound  it  reach  occa- 
sionally the  line  of  perpetual  snow.6 

The  Cabalians  were  descended  from  the  old  race  of  the  Solymi ; 7 
that  is,  they  were  a  Semitic  people,  belonging  to  a  primitive  body  of 
settlers,  anterior  probably  to  the  first  Indo-European  influx  into  these 
regions.8  They  possessed  little  strength,  and  gradually  contracted  their 
limits,  settling  finally  near  the  sources  of  the  Xanthus  and  Calbis  rivers,9 
while  Lydians,  Pamphylians,  and  Pisidians  occupied  the  remainder  of 
their  territory.1  In  this  refuge  they  seem  to  have  long  maintained 
themselves,  and  the  name  Cabalia  is  found  applied  to  the  region  in 
question  by  Pliny2  and  Ptolemy.3 

(iii.)  The  Hygennes,  or  Hytennes,  as  the  name  should  probably  be 
read,4  seem  to  be  the  people  called  Etennenses  ('Etcvi/cis)  by  Polybius,5 
and  Catennenses  (KarevveU)  by  Strabo.6  They  are  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  Pisidians,  but  Stephen  calls  their  city,  Hytenna,  "  a  city  of 
Lycia."7  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  southern  flank  of 
Taurus,  above  Sida  and  Aspendus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selga  and 
Homonada.8     Coins  of  this  place  are  common,9  and  it  continued  to  be 

4  Kiepert  has  very  properly  given  Cabalia  this  extension  (Atlas  von  Hellas,  Bl. 
iii.).  Strabo  implies  it  by  speaking  of  the  Cibyratae  as  "  descendants  of  the  Lydians 
who  occupied  Caballis  "  (xiii.  p.  904). 

5  Mr.  Hamilton's  Map  of  Asia  Minor  (prefixed  to  his  first  volume),  which  has  the 
rare  merit  of  leaving  blank  those  districts  which  are  unknown,  shows  this  plainly 
enough. 

6  See  Fellows's  Lycia,  p.  234  and  pp.  256-266.  7  Strab.  xiii.  p.  904. 
e  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  note  3,  and  p.  540,  §  12. 

9  The  three  cities  (Bubo,  Balbura,  and  (Enoanda)  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  agree 
in  assigning  to  Cabalia,  appear  to  have  been  all  situated  in  this  region.  (See  the 
map  in  Forbes1  and  Spratt's  Lycia.) 

1  The  Lydian  encroachments  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  904). 
The  Pisidians  came  later  (ibid.).  The  encroachments  of  the  Pamphylians  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  eastern  Cabalia  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  32)  and  Ptolemy 
(v.  5)  is  reckoned  to  Pamphylia  by  those  writers.  It  is  the  country  about  Ter- 
messus. 

2  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  27.  3  Ptol.  v.  3. 

4  See  the  Museum  Philologicum,  vol.  i.  p.  634 ;  and  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  note  9. 

5  Polyb.  v.  IS.  e  Strab.  xii.  p.  824. 

7  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "frewa. 

8  Compare  the  notices  in  Polybius  and  Strabo — 'Erewels,  ol  rrjs  UktiBiktis  rrjv 
virkp  2i'$7js  bpeivriv  kutoikovptcs  (Polyb.)  rives  8e  \rwv  TliaiZwv]  Kal  vir\p  ~2,iZr\s  koX 
'A(T7r6j/Sou  ....  Karexovai  y€w\o(pa  x<*>Piai  e'Acuo^ura  iravTa,  ra  5'  virep  tovtwv,  ijSri 
opeiva,  Karewels  (Strab.).  Col.  Leake  has  marked  the  probable  site  correctly  in  his 
map  of  Asia  Minor. 

9  See  Eckhel,  Doct.  N.  Vet.  vol.  iii.  pp.  11-2,  and  Mionnet,  Descript.  des  Med. 
Ant.  vol.  iii.  p.  455. 
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the  see  of  a  bishop  down  to  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.10  The  Eten- 
nenses  or  Catennenses  may  have  been  connected  ethnically  with  the 
Cataonians  of  Cappadocia,  who  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  early  writers  from  the  other  Cappadocians  as  a  different  people.1 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Pisidians,  they  were  probably  a  Semitic  race. 

(iv.)  The  Ligyes,  who  are  joined  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  the 
Matieni,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Cappadocians,2  seem  to  belong  to 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  but  cannot  be  located  with  any 
approach  to  exactness.  They  probably  dwelt  east  of  the  Halys,  within 
the  limits  of  the  region  commonly  regarded  as  Armenia.  They  must 
have  been  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a  weak  and  expiring  race,  for  not  a 
single  notice  of  them  has  been  discovered  in  any  later  writer.  Eustathius, 
in  his  comment  on  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius,  informs  us  that  Cytaea  (or 
Cutacesium,  the  modern  Kutais)  was  called  by  Lycophron  "  a  Ligurian 
city ;  "  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  besides  the  western  Ligurians, 
there  must  have  been  others  in  the  region  of  Colchis,  whom  he  regards 
as  colonists  from  the  European  Liguria.3  A  more  probable  conclusion 
would  be  that  in  the  Asiatic  Ligurians  (as  in  the  Asiatic  Iberians4)  we 
have  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  race,  which,  while  sending  out  perhaps 
the  greater  portion  of  its  body  to  join  the  emigrants  who  were  nocking 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  still  kept  a  hold  upon  the  place  of  its  original 
abode.  A  connectiDg  link  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Liguri- 
ans may  be  found  in  the  Ligyraeans  of  Thrace,  who  are  mentioned  in  a 
fragment  of  Aristotle.6 

(v.)  The  Orthocorybantes  may  perhaps  be  best  regarded  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Corbiane  of  Strabo,6  which  he  reckons  to  Elymais,  and 
places  in  the  Zagros  mountain-range,  between  Media  and  Susiana.  They 
would  thus  be  the  Corbrenae  (Corbienae  ?)  of  Polybius,7  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  "  Mons  Charbanus  "  of  Pliny.8  The  tract  which  they  occu- 
pied was  probably  that  lying  immediately  south  of  Ecbatana  (Ramadan), 
between  the  river  of  Dizfid  and  the  Kerkhah,  which  is  now  inhabited  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Pish-huh  Zurs,  and  is  known  as  Zuri-hucJmk.  It  is  a 
position  of  great  strength,9  very  mountainous,  and  one  in  which  an  op- 
pressed race  would  be  likely  to  find  a  refuge.  Thus  it  would  naturally 
become  the  home  of  the  Elymaeans  when  pressed  upon  by  their  Cushite 
invaders,10  and  once  occupied  would  be  a  place  in  which  they  might  easily 
retain  their  nationality  for  many  centuries. 

10  Notit.  Episc.  Graec.  x  Strab.  xii.  p.  775.  2  Herod,  vii.  72. 

3  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  1.  76.  "  'lareov  8'  oti  ioUavi  kcu  Ko\xiK0'1  rives  Aiyves 
elvai,  airoiKoi  twu  Evpwiraiwv'  nal  StjAo?  6  hvKotypwv,  Ivrtp&v  4u  toTs  KoAx01*  KwTatai' 
AiyvariKriv  7roA.<y." 

4  Supra,  p.  190,  note  3.  6  Fr.  284. 

6  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1057.  Compare  Rennell  (Geography  of  Herod,  p.  270).  This 
identification  rests  principally  on  the  similarity  of  "  Corybantes  "  to  "  Corbiane," 
which  is  close  ;  but  if  we  adopt  it,  what  account  shall  we  give  of  the  prefix,  Ortho  ? 
[Probably  it  represents  the  Zend  Eredha.  The  mountains  lying  between  Media  and 
Susiana  are  now  called Bala-geriva,  or  "the  high  country" — the  exact  Zend  equiva- 
lent for  which  would  be  Ercdha-gerevan,  whence  probably  "  Ortho-corybantes." — 
H.  C.  R.]  7  Polyb.  v.  44.  8  H.  N.  vi.  27. 

9  See  the  description  given  by  Col.  Rawlinson  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Journal,  part  i.  pp.  93-102.  J0  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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(vi.)  The  Paricanians  of  the  tenth  satrapy,1  who  are  united  in  that 
political  division  with  the  Medes  and  the  Orthocorybantes,  are  probably 
the  Median  tribe  of  the  Paraetaceni,2  who  inhabited  part  of  Zagros,  and 
whose  name  in  an  Arian  mouth  meant  simply  "  mountaineers"  or  "  High- 
landers." 3  Or  they  may  possibly  (as  Mr.  C.  Miiller  thinks4)  represent 
the  Hyrcanians  of  Book  vii.,5  who  are  termed  "  Barcanians  "  by  Ctesias,6 
Vehrkana  in  Zend,  and  Varkana  in  ancient  Persian.7  Hyrcania  requires 
but  a  little  extension  towards  the  west  in  order  to  adjoin  on  the  district 
of  Rhagiana,  which  was  always  included  in  Media ;  and  some  indication 
of  a  connexion  between  the  Hyrcanians  and  the  Medes  is  perhaps  to  be 
traced  in  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  list  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes. 

1  Herod,  iii.  92. 

2  Herod,  i.  101.     Compare  vol.  i.  p.  467,  note  6. 

3  Supra,  p.  180,  note  6.  They  would  then  be  identical  with  the  Panetaceni,  a 
word  of  the  same  meaning. 

4  See  the  map  of  the  Satrapies  given  in  an  earlier  volume. 

5  Book  vii.  ch.  62,  ad  fin.  6  Excerpt.  Pers.  §  8. 
7  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  16. 
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ESSAY  II. 

ON  THE  EARLY  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  PHOENICIANS. 

1.  Diversity  of  opinions  on  the  subject — Weight  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  migration. 
2.  Two  views  of  the  migration— the  immigrants  Hamites — Semites.  3.  Supposed 
identity  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Canaanites — arguments  in  its  favour.  4.  Argu- 
ments to  the  contrary.  5.  The  Phceniqians  distinct  from  the  Canaanites.  6.  Early 
movement  of  Hamites  from  Babylonia  to  the  Mediterranean.  7.  Similar  movement  of 
Semites  subsequently — This  last  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians.  8.  Over-wisdom 
of  Strabo  and  Justin.  9.  Movers' grounds  for  rejecting  the  migration — (i.)  Silence 
of  Scripture — (ii.)  Authority  of  Sanchoniathon — Examination  of  these  grounds.  10. 
Probable  date  of  the  migration. 

1.  The  migration  of  the  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  time,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  Sea  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  been 
contemptuously  ridiculed  by  some  writers,1  while  by  others  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fact  scarcely  admitting  of  question.2  The  authority  of 
Herodotus,5  of  Strabo,4  of  Trogus  Pompeius,5  of  Pliny,6  of  Dionysius 
Periegetes,7  of  Solinus,8  and  of  Stephen,9  is  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
movement ;  while  against  it  can  only  be  urged  the  difficulty  of  the  re- 
moval, and  the  small  value  of  half  a  dozen  Greek  and  Roman  authorities 
in  respect  of  a  fact  admitted  to  be  of  so  very  remote  an  antiquity.  If 
indeed  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  a  migration  hy  sea,  involving  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,10 
sound  criticism  would  undoubtedly  require  a  rejection  of  the  story;  but 
the  tale  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  far  different  from  this,  and 
really  presents  no  intrinsic  difficulty  which  can  properly  be  regarded  as 
very  serious.  The  removal  of  Abraham,  with  his  family  and  depend- 
ants, from  Chaldaea  to  Palestine,  and  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer 
with  his  confederate  kings,  from  Elam  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,11  de- 

1  See  Voltaire's  Questions  sur  l'Encyclopedie,  part  iv.  p.  310.  Bocbart  dismisses 
the  notion  of  a  migration,  almost  without  examination  (Geograph.  Sac.  iv.  34,  p. 
301).  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  415,  &c.  E.  T.)  likewise  decides  against  it. 
Movers  (Die  Phonizier,  ii.  1,  38)  takes  a  similar  view. 

2  Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  ch.  iii.  pp.  46-52. 

3  Herod,  i.  1  ;  vii.  89.  4  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1090. 

5  Justin,  xviii.  3,  §  2.  "  Tyriorum  gens  condita  a  Phoenicibus  fuit,  qui  terrae 
motu  vexati,  relicto  patriae  solo,  Assyrium  stagnum  primum,  mox  mari  proximum 
littus  incoluere." 

6  H.  N.  iv.  22.     "  Tyrii  ...  .  .  orti  ab  Erythro  mari  ferebantur." 

7  Dionys.  Per.  906.  8  Polyhist.  c.  26.  9  Ad  voc.  "A^tos. 

10  So  Voltaire  argued  : — "  II  semblerait  que  les  Pheniciens  sefussent  embarques 
au  golfe  de  Suez,  qu'arrives  au  detroit  de  Babel  Mandel  ils  eussent  cotoye  FEthiopie, 
passe  la  ligne,  double  le  Cap  des  Tempetes,  appele  depuis  le  Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance, 
remonte  au  loin  entre  l'Afrique  et  l'Amenque,  qui  est  le  seul  chemin,  repasse  la 
ligne,  entre  de  l'ocean  dans  la  Mediterran&e  par  les  colonnes  d'Hercule,  cc  qui  aurait 
etc  un  voyage  de  plus  de  quatre  mille  de  nos  grandes  lieues  marines,  dans  un  tems 
ou  la  navigation  etait  dans  son  enfance."     (Questions,  &c.,  1.  s.  c.) 

11  Gen.  xiv.  1-16. 
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monstrate  the  feasibility,  even  at  a  very  early  time,  of  such  migrations 
as  that  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians ;  while  they  afford  a 
further  support  to  the  tradition,  by  showing  that  at  a  very  ancient  period 
there  was  certainly  a  movement  of  the  population  of  Western  Asia  in 
this  direction.12  And  though  the  authorities  alleged  may  be  of  less  value 
than  at  first  sight  they  appear — though  they  may  in  part  merely  copy,13 
in  part  contradict,  one  another,14 — still  they  must  be  allowed  to  possess, 
even  in  themselves,  a  certain  considerable  weight ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  peculiar  character  of  their  testimony  lends  additional  force  to  their 
opinions.  For  instance,  Herodotus  does  not  merely  relate  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstance as  one  of  whose  truth  he  was  himself  convinced ;  but  informs 
us  that  his  belief  rested  on  the  double  testimony  of  "  the  Persians  best 
informed  in  history,"  15  and  "  the  Phoenicians  themselves."16  The  latter 
of  these  statements  is  of  peculiar  importance,  since  nations  are  rarely 
deceived  in  such  a  case.  The  fact  of  an  immigration,  and  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came,  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  can 
scarcely  be  corrupted  or  forgotten,  unless  in  the  case  where  the  people 
sink  into  absolute  barbarism. 

2.  If  we  allow,  on  these  grounds,  the  probability  of  such  a  move- 
ment as  that  to  which  Herodotus  witnesses,  a  question  will  still  arise  as 
to  what  exactly  we  are  to  understand  by  it.  Are  we  to  identify  the 
Phoenicians  with  the  Canaanites,  and  to  understand  a  Hamitic  migra- 
tion from  Chaldsea  or  Susiana  in  times  long  anterior  to  Abraham  ?  Or 
are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  two  races,  and  to  regard  our  author 
as  describing  a  long  subsequent  immigration  of  Semites  into  these  parts 
— a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  such  as  we  know  them  in  history, 
among  the  Canaanites,  a  people  of  quite  a  different  character  ? 

3.  It  was  long  ago  maintained  by  the  learned  Bochart,17  and  it  has 
been  strongly  argued,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  Mr.  Kenrick,18  that 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Canaanites  were  one  and  the  same  race.     The 


12  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  11.7,  note  2,  and  Essay  vi.  pp.  356,  357. 

13  Pliny,  Solmus,  and  Dionysius  merely  repeat  a  tradition  which  had  perhaps 
obtained  currency  chiefly  from  the  statements  in  Herodotus.  They  are  scarcely  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

14  It  has  been  said  that  the  account  given  by  Strabo  of  the  relation  between  the 
Phoenicians  proper  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  "  reverses  " 
the  tradition  of  Herodotus,  since  it  makes  those  inhabitants  "  colonists  from  Phoe- 
nicia" (Blakesley's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  383,  note  314).  But  this  is  untrue.  Strabo's 
words  are,  irKevaavTi  8'  inl  irXeov  a\\ai  vricroi^  Tvpos  Kal  vApa8os,  eiVif,  Upa  *xovaal  T0's 
QoiviKiKols  o/xoia'  Kal  (paai  ye  ol  4u  avrais  oIkovptss  ras  bfiwvvnovs  tSsv  Qoivikwv  vrjerovs 
Kal  Tr6\eis  airo'tKovs  kavr&v  (xvi.  p.  1090).  A  more  real  discrepancy  exists 
between  Strabo  and  Herodotus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Stephen  on  the  other,  who 
speaks  of  the  Red  Sea  Phoenicians  as  refugees  (Qvyddes)  from  Phoenicia  Proper  (ad 
voc.  "Afaros).  Justin's  account  may,  perhaps,  be  reconciled  with  Herodotus  (see 
Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  pp.  46-7),  though  it  is  not  in  very  palpable  accordance. 

15  neper eW  ol  \6yioi  (Herod,  i.  1). 

16  OStoj  8e  ol  $oipines  to  iraAcubv  ointov,  ws  avrol  \tyovai,  iirl  ry  'Epv&pf} 
da\a<T<rri  (lb.  vii.  89). 

17  Geograph.  Sacr.  iv.  34. 

18  Phoenicia,  ch.  iii.  pp.  42-3.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Dyer  in  Smith's 
Geographical  Dictionary,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Phoenicia  in  Kitto's 
Biblical  Encyclopaedia. 
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inhabitants  of  several  towns  known  to  us  in  later  times  as  chief  seats  of 
the  Phoenician  power,  are  mentioned  in  Genesis 19  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Canaan.  The  genealogical  historians  either  identify  Canaan 
and  Phoenix,20  or  make  the  former  father  to  the  latter.21  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  use  the  terms  Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  Canaanite  and  Phoenician, 
indifferently ;  1  and  there  is  even  some  ground  for  asserting  that  the 
Phoenicians,  both  in  Syria  and  in  North  Africa,  knew  themselves  as 
Canaanites  to  a  late  date.3  Such  are  the  principal  arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis ;  a  bold  etymologist  might  add  that  Phoenix 
is  probably  a  mere  translation  of  Xva  or  \j,^ ,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
red  dye  so  admired  by  the  orientals. 

4.  But  these  arguments,  though  plausible,  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  marked  contrast,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  least  observ- 
ant enquirer,  between  the  whole  character  of  the  Phoenicians  and  that 
of  the  Canaanites.  The  Canaanites  are  fierce  and  intractable  warriors, 
rejoiciDg  in  their  prancing  steeds  and  chariots  of  iron,3  neither  given  to 
commerce  nor  to  any  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  the  Phoenicians  are  quiet  and 
peaceable,  a  nation  of  traffickers,  skilful  in  navigation  and  in  the  arts 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  unwarlike  except  at  sea,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  commerce  and  manufactures.  Again,  whereas  between  the  real 
Canaanites  and  the  Jews  there  was  deadly  and  perpetual  hostility,  until 
the  former  were  utterly  rooted  out  and  destroyed,  the  Jews  and  Phoeni- 
cians were  on  terms  of  almost  perpetual  amity 4 — an  amity  encouraged 
by  the  best  princes,  who  would  scarcely  have  contracted  a  friendship  with 
the  accursed  race.  Further,  if  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
identity  be  examined  severally,  they  will  be  found  to  lose  much  of  their 
force  upon  a  near  scrutiny.  The  towns  Sidon,  Aradus,  Area,  and  Simyra, 
may  have  been  originally  settled  by  one  race,  yet  have  passed  into  the 
possession  of  another  without  losing  their  appellations;  just  as  we  know 
to  have  happened  with  Ascalon,  Gaza,  and  other  cities  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.    The  genealogical  historians  are  never  much  to  be  depended  on ; 

19  Gen.  x.  15-18.  Sidon  is  mentioned  by  name  as  the  "first-born"  of  Canaan. 
Aradus,  Area,  and  Simyra  seem  to  be  represented  by  "  the  Arvadite,  the  Arkite, 
and  the  Zemarite." 

20  As  Sanchoniathon,  who  speaks  of  Xva  tov  [717x01-01/ ]  fxeTovo/xaa&evTos  Qoivikos 
(ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  i.  10,  p.  88,  ed.  Gaisf.). 

21  So  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Prsep.  Ev.  ix.  17) ;  tovtov  Se  rhv  Xavaav  yevvrio-ai  rhu 
Trarepa  twc  Qoivikqiv. 

1  See  the  Septuagint  version,  Ex.  vi.  15,  xvi.  35;  Josh.  v.  12;  Job  xli.  6,  &c. 
And  compare  Matt.  xv.  22,  with  Mark  vii.  26. 

2  Augustine  says  (Ep.  ad  Rom.  Op.  iii.  p.  932)  that  the  rustics  in  his  part  of 
Africa  "  interrogati  quid  sint,  Punice  respondent,  Chanani."  There  is  also  a  coin  of 
Laodicea,  the  legend  upon  which  has  been  read  as  "{JIZI  DX  XSI^bb,  and  explained 
as  "  Laodiceae  matris  in  Canaan"  (Gesenius,  Linguae  Scripturaeque  Phoenicia?  Monu- 
menta,  pp.  270-1). 

3  Judges  iv.  3  ;  v.  22. 

4  So  Dr.  Stanley  remarks : — "  The  histories  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  hardly 
touch.  Their  relations  were  always  peaceful  "  (Palestine,  p.  263).  The  only  ap- 
parent exceptions  consist  of  a  few  passages  of  arms  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Sidonians  in  the  early  period  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  x.  12,  which  probably  refers  to 
the  time  of  Jabin,  and  xviii.  27-8),  when  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Zidon  was  still 
Canaanite. 
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and  in  the  case  before  us,  they  may  have  meant  no  more  than  that  the  one 
name  (Chna)  preceded  the  other  (Phoenice)  in  the  same  country.5  The  in- 
different use  of  Canaanite  and  Phoenician,  Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  by  the 
Hellenistic  nations,  may  merely  indicate  that  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  had  ceased  to  be  appreciated  when  they  wrote.  It  is  perhaps  a 
parallel  to  the  indifferent  use  of  Britain  and  England,  Briton  and  Eng- 
lishman, common  among  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  The  statement  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  the  country  people  about  Hippo  called  themselves 
"  Chanani,"  and  the  very  doubtful  interpretation6  of  a  single  Phoenician 
coin,  furnish  but  a  slender  foundation  for  the  bold  assertion  that  "  the 
Phoenicians  bore  the  name  of  Canaanites,"  7  and  "  knew  their  country 
by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Canaan."  8  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
except  a  single  passage  of  one  ecclesiastical  writer,  and  a  single  legend 
on  a  coin,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  Phoenicians  ever  applied 
to  themselves  or  to  their  country  the  terms  in  question.  It  seems  scarce- 
ly possible  that  they  shjould  really  have  done  so,  and  that  no  classical 
writer  should  have  left  us  any  hint  of  it.  It  is  his  perception  of  this 
difficulty,  which  leads  Bochart  to  suppose  that,  though  the  Phoenicians 
were  really  Canaanites,  they  wholly  laid  aside  the  name,  on  account  of 
the  discredit  which  attached  to  all  those  who  were  known  to  be  of  the 
accursed  race.9  This  conclusion  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  view 
of  Gesenius10  and  Kenrick  ;  it  is  not  very  probable,  for  a  nation  scarcely 
ever  voluntarily  lays  aside  its  own  name  ;  but  it  is  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mass  of  facts,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  than  the  in- 
genious speculations  of  the  more  modern  writers,  who  regard  Canaanite 
as  the  only  appellation  by  which  the  Phoenicians  knew  themselves. 

5.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Canaanites  and  Phoe- 
nicians were  two  distinct  races,  the  former  being  the  original  occupants 
of  the  country,  and  the  latter  being  immigrants  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  Hamitic  races  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  people  Western 
Asia,11  whether  starting  from  Egypt  or  from  Babylonia,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  These  Hamites  were  the  original  founders  of  most  of  the 
towns,  which  sometimes  retained  their  primitive  names,  sometimes  ex- 

6  The  statement  of  Hecatseus  (Fr.  254)  that  "  Phoenicia  was  formerly  called 
Canaan  "  (Xtm,  ovru>  Trporcpov  rj  Qoivikt]  eKaAetro)  has  been  quoted  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  ethnic  identity  (Kenrick,  p.  42).  But  its  real  force  is  the  other  way. 
It  is  probably  a  parallel  to  such  expressions  as  the  following :  "England  was  for- 
merly called  Britain ;"  "  What  is  now  Turkey  was  formerly  the  Greek  Empire." 
Changes  in  the  name  of  a  country  almost  always  indicate  some  change  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

6  In  the  other  cases  where  EX  occurs  on  a  coin  it  signifies  "  mother  city,"  and  is 
followed  by  the  name  or  names  of  the  places  supposed  to  stand  in  the  relation  of 
colonies  (see  Gesenius,  ut  supra,  p.  262,  and  p.  267).  There  is  no  second  instance 
where  DX  can  be  even  supposed  to  be  used  as  a  mere  title  of  honour,  equivalent  to 
"  a  great  city." 

7  Kenrick,  p.  45.  8  Ibid.  p.  42. 

9  Geograph.  Sac.  iv.  84,  p.  801. 

10  Script,  linguaeque  Phoen.  Mon.  p.  338,  note. 

11  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  article  on  the  "Early  History  of  Babylonia,"  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  part  2,  p.  230, 
note  2. 
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changed  them  for  Semitic  appellations.  Instances  of  the  former  kind 
are  Marathus  and  Baalbek — the  one  a  name  very  intelligible  in  the 
early  or  Cushite  Babylonian,12  the  other  containing  an  Egyptian  root  and 
formed  on  an  Egyptian  model.13 

6.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  tradition  which 
Herodotus  records,  to  say  that  it  rqfers  to  this  early  Hamitic  connexion, 
which  was  perhaps  not  merely  a  connexion  of  race,  but  one  involving 
actual  migration  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  those  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  this  the  local  name  Marathus  is  a  sign ;  for  a 
position  on  the  Syrian  coast  would  not  be  "  the  west "  to  any  people  but 
one  which  reached  it  from  the  Euphrates  valley.14  Another  sign  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  Canaanitic  worship  of  Baal,  if  that  word  is 
really  (as  commonly  supposed)  identical  with  the  Bel  or  Ml  of  the 
Babylonians.1  And  the  conquests  of  Chedor-laomer,  king  of  the  Hamitic 
Elam,2  furnish  an  actual  example  of  the  extension  to  this  quarter  of  an 
influence  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  Cushite  period. 

7.  But  although  the  Phoenician  story  of  a  migration  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  might,  by  possibility,  refer  to  this  ancient  Hamitic  movement, 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  tradition  has  a  different  origin.  Sem- 
itism,  as  has  been  so  often  observed,3  originated  in  Babylonia,  and  from 
this  primitive  seat,  spread  itself  northward  and  westward.  Out  of 
Babylonia  "  went  forth  Asshur  "  4 — from  Ur  (or  Mugheir)  departed,  in 
search  of  a  new  home,  the  family  of  Abraham — and  from  the  same  quarter 
may  be  traced  the  Aramaean  tribes,  which  are  found  to  have  gradually 
ascended  the  Euphrates.5     Apart  from  any  tradition,  there  is  sufficient 

12  Martu,  probably  the  original  form  of  Marathus  (compare  the  Bpa&u  of  San- 
choniathon),  is  the  ordinary  term  in  the  early  Cushite  or  Hamitic  Babylonian  for 
"  the  West,"  and  is  especially  used  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Mediterranean  (supra,  vol. 
i.  p.  347,  note  8). 

13  Baal-bek,  "  the  city  of  Baal,"  or  "  the  Sun,"  corresponds  exactly  with  Atar- 
bechis,  "  the  city  of  Athor,"  or  "  Venus,"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  41,  and 
see  note  2  ad  loc).  JBaki  is  still  used  for  "  a  city"  in  the  Coptic  or  modern  Egyp- 
tian. 

In  Bisan,  or  Beth-shan  (Scythopolis),  we  have  a  name  composed  of  one  Semitic 
and  one  Hamitic  element  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  496,  note  1). 

14  The  more  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  are  studied,  the  more  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  Babylon,  or  "  the  land  of  Shinar,"  was  the  real  cradle  of  early  civilisa- 
tion. It  could  only  have  been  from  this  central  position  that  the  names  of  "  be- 
fore "  and  "  behind,"  or  East  and  West,  could  have  been  applied  to  the  respective 
countries  of  Susiana  and  Phoenicia.  Such,  however,  are  undoubtedly  the  significa- 
tions of  Nuva  and  Martu  in  Hamite  Scythic,  and  of  Elam  and  Akhir  in  Semitic, 
Elam  indeed  being  cognate  with  tabl3)  in  Hebrew,  and  "  olim  "  in  Latin — words 
which  in  those  tongues  indicated  priority  in  regard  to  time,  though  not  in  regard  to 
place.— H.  C.  R. 

1  It  is  usual  to  assume  the  identity,  but  etymologically  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
bsa  is  the  same  root  as  b3. 

2  See  above,  vol.  i.  Essay  vi.  §  19  (p.  356). 

3  Ibid.  §  21,  pp.  356-357  ;  and  Essay  xi.  p.  526.  *  Gen.  x.  11. 

8  See  vol.  i.  p.  357.  [It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  Syrians  were  "  brought 
up  from  Kir  "  (Amos  ix.  7);  and  that  Kir}  which  is  associated  in  one  text  with 
Elam  (Is.  xxii.  6),  and  named  in  another  as  the  country  to  which  the  Israelite  cap- 
tives were  transported  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  can  be  no  other  than  the  Kis  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions, in  Southern  Chaldaea,  contiguous  to  Susiana. — H.  C.  R.] 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  other  Semitic  races  in 
these  parts — the  Jews  and  the  Aramaeans — were  immigrants,  whose 
original  abode  was  lower  Mesopotamia.  The  tradition  does  but  confirm 
historically,  what  we  should  have  concluded  without  it  analogically, 
from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  early  movements  of  races ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  accepted  as  in  all  probability  the  statement  of  a  real 
occurrence. 

8.  When  Strabo,  however,  going  beyond  Herodotus,  attempts  ex- 
actly to  determine  the  original  habitat  of  the  Phoenician  race,  and  not 
content  with  placing  them  "  upon  the  Erythraean  sea,"  6  discovers  that 
certain  islands — those,  namely,  of  the  Bahrein  group — were  the  first 
settlements  of  the  nation,  from  which  they  started  to  found  their  great 
cities  ;  and  when  again  Trogus  Pompeius  undertakes  to  give  the  cause 
of  the  emigration  and  the  route  pursued  by  the  emigrants — we  must 
hesitate  to  follow  these  late  authors,  who  are  so  much  wiser  than  the 
Father  of  History.  The  identity  of  names,  upon  which  Strabo  builds, 
is  a  weak  argument — such  identity,  where  it  is  real,  being  very  de- 
ceptive, and  there  being  in  this  case  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  so 
much  real  as  apparent.  The  name  of  the  island,  which  Strabo  calls 
Tyrus,  seems  to  have  been,  not  Tyrus,  but  Tylus  7 — a  term  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  native  Zur  or  Tzur.  And  Arad,  which  is  still  the 
Arab  name  for  one  of  the  Bahrein  islands,  is  scarcely  the  same  word 
with  Arvad6 — the  true  original  of  the  Syrian  Aradus.  As  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Phoenician  temples  on  these  islands  in  Alexander's  time,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable ;  since  the  Phoenicians,  as  the  great  carriers  of 
antiquity,  may  easily  (as  Heeren  supposes 9)  have  occupied  the  Bahrein 
islands  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  have  carried  with  them  their  pe- 
culiar worship. 

The  story  of  Trogus — that  the  Phoenicians  left  their  country  in 
consequence  of  an  earthquake — is  puerile ;  and  the  route  which  he 
makes  the  migration  pursue,  though  not  improbable,  can  scarcely  rest 
upon  any  better  basis  than  conjecture.  The  "  Assyrian  Lake  " — where 
(according  to  him)  the  emigrants  first  settled — represents,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  sea  of  JVejjef,  or  that  natural  basin  together  with  the  marshes 
which  usually  surround  it.10  A  people  ascending  the  Euphrates  on  its 
right  bank,  would  necessarily  pass  this  large  body  of  water. 

6  Herod,  vii.  89. 

7  Tylus  (TuAos)  is  the  form  used  both  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  32)  and  Ptolemy. 

8  Arvad  is  the  form  used  throughout  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  Compare  the 
■vtn&t  of  Gen.  x.  18. 

9  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  E.  T. 

10  Mr.  Kenrick  says,  "  The  Assyrian  Lake  can  be  no  other  than  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret"  (Phoenicia,  p.  47);  and  Mr.  Dyer,  in  his  article  on  Phoe- 
nicia in  Smith's  Geographical  Dictionary,  takes  the  same  view.  The  ground  of  this 
assertion  is  the  supposed  fact,  that  "  in  Southern  Assyria  there  was  no  collection  of 
waters  to  which  the  name  of  lake  could  be  applied  "  (Kenrick,  1.  s.  c).  But  the  sea 
of  Nejjef  is  exactly  such  a  collection  of  waters.  It  is  a  permanent  lake  of  consider- 
able depth,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a  reddish  sandstone — in  places  40  feet  high — 
and  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  a  distance  of  40  miles,  being  at  its  greatest 
width  about  35  miles  broad  (see  Loftus's  Chaldaea,  p.  45,  et  seqq.)-     The  famous 
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9.  The  only  important  grounds  upon  which  the  migration  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  ever  been  rejected,  are  those  advanced  by  Movers,11 
who  dwells  in  the  first  place  on  the  silence  of  Scripture,  and  secondly 
on  the  Phoenician  mythic  history,  as  recorded  in  the  work  which  Philo- 
Byblius  put  out  under  the  venerated  name  of  Sanchoniathon.  This 
work  undoubtedly  assumed  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  aboriginals. 
Like  the  cosmogonies  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  it  made  the  human  race 
spring  up  in  the  country  of  the  writer — a  view  which  flattered  the 
national  vanity  far  more  than  a  tale  of  early  wanderings  and  privations. 
But  the  speculations  of  Philo-Byblius,  though  they  occasionally  throw 
some  light  on  the  Phoenician  language  and  religion,  are  for  historical 
purposes  valueless.12  They  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  real 
national  traditions,  being  mythological  fancies  parallel  to  those  of  Hesiod, 
and  clearly  dating  from  a  time  not  earlier  than  Alexander.  With  re- 
spect to  the  silence  of  Scripture,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  argument  a  silentio  is  seldom  of  much  weight;  and  secondly, 
that  the  slight  contact  beween  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Jews  causes  little 
to  be  said  of  the  former,  so  that  we  have  no  right  to  feel  surprise  at  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  their  origin. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  time  at  which  the  migration  took  place,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence.  If  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
originally  Canaanitic,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Phoenician  immigrants,  we  can  conclude  nothing  concerning  the  date  of 
the  migration  from  the  mention  of  those  towns  in  the  book  of  Joshua.1 
Much  less  can  we  draw  any  inference  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  have 
been  built  2300  years  before  his  visit  to  that  city.2  The  Tyrians  would 
be  likely  to  exaggerate  on  such  a  matter ;  and  the  temple  itself  may 
have  been  more  ancient  than  their  possession  of  the  city.  I  should  in- 
cline on  the  whole  to  place  the  immigration  in  the  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ.  This  was  a  time  of  increasing  Semitic  influence,  as  in- 
dicated especially  in  the  rise  of  Assyria  to  eminence.3  It  was  when 
the  Jews  were  suffering  oppression  at  the  hands  of  their  eastern  and 
southern  neighbours,4  the  power  of  their  northern  ones  being  broken. 

"  Chaldaean  Marshes  "  are  quite  distinct  from  this  lake,  though  they  blend  with  it 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation. 

11  Die  Phonizier,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  23-62. 

12  It  seems  to  be  universally  agreed  that  the  work  of  Philo-Byblius  was  not  what 
it  pretended  to  be — the  translation  into  Greek  of  a  Phoenician  writer  who  lived  not 
long  after  Moses.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  it  was  the  mere  work  of  Philo  him- 
self, or  translated  by  him  from  a  Phoenician  original  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Mr.  Kenrick  decides  in  favour  of  this  latter  supposition  (Phoenicia,  p.  284);  and  sug- 
gests that  the  work  was  written  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  before  Christ  (ibid.  p. 
290).  But  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  Philo  himself  composed  the  treatise ;  which, 
though  called  "  a  Phoenician  history  "  by  Porphyry  (De  Abstinent,  ii.  5(5),  is,  so  far 
as  our  extracts  go,  an  account  of  the  Phoenician  mythology,  of  which  the  predomi- 
nant element  is  Greek ! 

1  Josh.  xix.  28-9,  &c. 

2  Herod,  ii.  44.  3  See  above,  vol.  i.  Essay  vii.  p.  360. 

*  The  Midianites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Philistines  (see  Judg.  vi.  1 ;  x.  1 ; 
&c). 
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Again,  it  is  sufficiently  early  to  accord  with  the  Greek  traditions,  which 
made  the  Phoenicians  predominant  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  spoke  of  their  settlements  in  Bceotia  at  a 
period  still  earlier.5  And  it  is  sufficiently  late  to  harmonise  with  Scrip- 
ture, which  does  not  introduce  to  our  notice  the  real  artistic  and  com- 
mercial Tyrians  and  Sidonians  till  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 

5  On  these  settlements  see  note  1  on  Book  ii.  ch.  49  (vol.  ii.  pp.  79-80). 
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ESSAY    III. 

ON  THE  ALARODIANS  OF  HERODOTUS.  [H.C.R.] 

1.  The  Alarodians  of  Herodotus  identified  with  the  TJrarda  or  people  of  Ararat.     2.  True 

gosition  of  the  Hebrew  Ararat.    3.  Connexion  of  the  TJrarda  of  these  parts  with  the 
abylonian  Burbur  or  Akhad.    4.  Resemblance  of  the  writing  employed  by  the 
two  races,  and  probable  connexion  of  their  languages. 

1.  The  Alarodians  of  Herodotus,  joined  with  the  Sapires  both  in  the 
notice  of  the  1 8th  Satrapy 1  and  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes,2  and  intervening  apparently  between  the  Matienians  to  the 
south  and  the  Colchians  to  the  north,  are  almost  certainly  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Armenia  whose  Semitic  name  was  TJrarda  or  Ararat.  Alartid, 
indeed,  is  a  mere  variant  form  of  Ararnd,  the  I  and  r  being  undistinguish- 
able  in  the  old  Persian,3  and  Ararud  serves  determinately  to  connect 
the  Ararat  of  Scripture  with  the  TJrarda  or  TJrartha  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions.4 It  must  be  remembered  that  Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with 
the  name  of  Armenia,  as  applied  to  the  country  of  the  Alarodians ;  he 
uses  the  titles  "  Armenia  "  and  "  Armenians"  in  connexion  with  the  more 
western  part  of  the  country,  particularly  with  that  part  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Taurus  in  which  the  river  Halys  takes  its  rise ;  5  and 
although  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Armenians  in  his  time  had  really 
extended  their  sway  over  this  central  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  sources  of  the  Halys  could  not  have  been  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  TJrarda.  That  country  was 
conterminous  with  Assyria  to  the  south,  commencing  at  JBohtan,  and  it 
stretched  to  the  northward  probably  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  comprising 
within  its  limits  the  lakes  both  of  Van  and  Urumiyeh,  and  having  for 
its  capital  the  ancient  city  upon  the  former  lake,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Semiramis.6 

1  Herod,  iii.  94.  2  Ibid.  vii.  19. 

3  The  Achaemenian  Persian  possessed  no  l}  and  everywhere  therefore  substituted 
an  r,  as  in  Babiru  for  Babylon,  Bira  for  Bel,  &c. 

4  There  is  a  remarkable  confusion  of  the  dentals  in  Babylonian  cuneiform,  the 
two  powers  of  da  and  tha  being  represented  by  a  single  letter,  and  another  character 
having  also  the  double  value  of  di  and  thi.  When  the  vowel  w,  however,  terminates 
the  name  of  Ararat,  the  consonant  employed  is  clearly  the  th,  answering  etymologi- 
cally  to  the  Hebrew  13 ,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  pronunciation  more  nearly 
approached  the  Arabic  0}  or  the  hard  th  (as  in  "  thee,"  "  thou,"  "  that,"  &c.)  of  the 
English. 

6  Herod,  i.  72. 

6  That  this  was  the  real  country  of  Ararat  is  proved  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
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2.  The  name  of  Ararat  is  constantly  used  in  Scripture,  but  always 
to  denote  a  country  rather  than  a  particular  mountain.  The  famous 
passage  of  Genesis,7  which  has  given  a  world-wide  celebrity  to  the  name 
of  Ararat,  refers  to  a  mountain  range  an^ix  i-in,  and  was  understood  by 
all  the  best  early  authorities  on  Eastern  geography  to  indicate  the 
lofty  chain  which  overhung  the  plain  of  Assyria  to  the  northward  of 
Nineveh, — this  chain  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Gordysean  mountains, 
to  the  Syrians  as  Mount  Kurdu,  and  to  the  Arabs  as  Jabal  Jtidi, 
^&+&>  J-^?  being  moreover  visited  by  Christian  pilgrims  of  the  pre- 
sent day  as  the  spot  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah  rested,  and  where  re- 
mains of  the  sacred  vessel  are  still,  it  is  believed,  to  be  seen.8  In  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  where  Ararat  is  mentioned,9  the  English  version, 
following  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  employs  the  term  Armenia ;  1 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes 
the  two  names  were  used  indifferently  in  the  country,  for  in  the  Behis- 
tun   inscriptions   the   Persian   and   Scythic   texts  everywhere  employ 

of  Armenia,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  found  around  the  lake,  but  principally 
on  the  rock  forming  the  acropolis  of  the  city  of  Van.  The  name  of  Urarda  or 
Ararat  never  once  occurs,  it  is  true,  throughout  these  inscriptions,  the  more  com- 
prehensive title  of  Nairi  being  apparently  used  in  its  place,  but  the  local  kings  who 
are  enumerated,  such  as  Argistis  and  Belat-Duri,  are  precisely  those  who  on  the 
Assyrian  slabs  and  cylinders  of  Sargon  and  Asshur-bani-pal,  are  named  kings  of 
Urarda.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Armenia  are  not,  however,  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  lake  Van,  nor  indeed  to  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ararat  proper,  but  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Nairi, — wherever  in  fact  the  Urardians  or  Alarodians  had  carried  their  arms  ;  me- 
morial tablets  having  been  thus  carved  upon  the  rocks  at  Malatiyeh  and  at  Paloo  to 
the  west,  and  even  in  the  plain  of  Miyandab  to  the  east,  far  within  the  borders  of 
Media. 

7  Gen.  viii.  4. 

8  Bochart  has  collected  all  the  authorities,  from  Berosus  down  to  Epiphanius,  in 
Phaleg,  lib.  1,  c.  3.  The  identification  of  the  scriptural  Ararat  with  the  remarkable 
peak  now  called  Agri  dagh,  on  the  Araxes,  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  any 
currency  until  subsequently  to  the  Christianisation  of  the  Armenian  nation,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  famous  convent  of  Etchmiadzin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mountain.  St.  Jerome,  at  any  rate,  is  the  first  western  author  who  placed  Mount 
Ararat  on  the  Araxes. 

9  2  Kings  xix.  37,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  38. 

1  The  passages  here  quoted  refer  to  the  flight  into  the  mountains  of  the  sons  of 
Sennacherib  after  the  murder  of  their  father,  and  Ararat  or  Bohtan  would  thus  be 
the  first  district  they  would  reach  on  ascending  from  the  plains.  Their  posterity, 
however,  according  to  Mos.  Chor.  (lib.  i.  c.  22),  settled  further  in  the  interior.  There 
is  still  another  passage  however  in  Scripture  where  Ararat  is  mentioned,  and  where 
the  English  version  preserves  the  original  name,  namely  in  the  denunciation  of 
Jeremiah  which  threatens  Babylon  with  the  power  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni, 
and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27),  in  allusion  it  may  be  supposed  to  the  invasion  of  Cyrus, 
with  whom  probably  the  northern  kings  were  associated  as  tributaries.  Minni  is 
well  known  from  the  inscriptions,  both  of  Assyria  and  Armenia,  being  apparently 
immediately  to  the  west  of  Ararat ;  and  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed — though 
on  insufficient  evidence — to  be  the  same  name  as  Armenia  ('Ap^ena  =  i3E"in 
Har-Mini  or  mountains  of  Minni) ;  but  Ashchenaz  has  not  yet  been  recognised  either 
in  the  local  annals  or  in  Greek  geography  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  a 
false  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
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Armenia  for  the  more  ancient  Assyrian  title  of  Urarda.  But  notwith- 
standing this  confusion,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  there  was  in 
reality  a  marked  ethnic  distinction  between  the  Armenians  and  the 
Urardians  or  Alarodians.  The  latter  were  certainly  closely  connected 
with  the  Scythic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  whose  vernacular  name  was 
probably  Burliir?  but  who  were  known  to  the  Semites  as  the  Akkad, 
while  the  former  were  to  all  appearance  an  Arian  race,  having  branch- 
ed off,  as  Herodotus  himself  affirms,3  from  the  Phrygians,  who  were 
themselves  of  Thracian  origin.  This  ethnic  difference,  however,  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Ararat,  notwithstanding  the  geographical  inter- 
changeability  of  the  names,  is  a  subject  of  so  much  interest,  and  so 
entirely  opposed  to  the  received  opinion,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
in  some  detail  the  grounds  upon  which  the  argument  is  founded. 

3.  The  connexion,  then,  of  Urarda  with  the  Babylonian  tribe  of 
Akkad  is  proved  by  the  application  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ethnic  title 
of  Burlur  (?)  to  the  Armenian  king,  who  was  contemporary  with  Sar- 
gon  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  who  may  be  thus  supposed 
to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Argistis  ;  and  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  Behistun  inscription  of  the  Armenian  Arakha  having 
personated  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  is  strongly  confirma- 
tory of  this  ethnic  relationship  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  whether 
the  Burlur  or  Akkad  of  Babylonia  descended  in  a  very  remote  age  from 
the  mountains  to  colonise  the  plains,  or  whether  the  Urardians  were 
refugees  of  a  later  period  driven  northward  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Semites.  The  former  supposition,  however,  is  most  in  conformity 
with  Scripture,  and  incidentally  with  the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions ;  for 
while  the  Burlur  or  Akkad  are  found  in  Babylonia  at  least  as  early  as 
2000  b.  c. — being  in  fact,  in  all  probability,  the  Accad  mentioned  in 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  4 — there  is  no  trace  of  the  passage  of  the 
tribe  to  the  northward  through  Assyria  at  any  period  of  history. 

4.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  derive  the  Babylonian  cuneiform 
writing  from  the  Urardian,  although  the  Burlur  or  Akkad  in  their 
southern  seats  were  not  improbably  the  inventors  of  the  alphabet ;  for 
we  have  no   inscriptions  in  Armenia  earlier  than  the  8th  century  b.  c, 

2  It  is  with  some  diffidence  I  give  this  reading  for  the  native  name  of  the  Akkad, 
as  the  compound  cuneiform  character  which  represents  it,  occurs  in  no  other  word. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  mere  doubled  letter,  of  which  the  ordinary  power  is 
Bur ;  and  Burbur,  Barbar  and  Berber  are  well  known  ethnic  titles,  which  have  ex- 
tended from  Persia  to  Morocco.  It  is  further  curious  to  remember  that  in  the 
Persae  of  ^Eschylus,  the  ghost  of  Darius  is  raised  by  incantations  in  the  Barbar 
tongue  (Ba\r]v,  apxcuos  BaArjj/,  1.  659). 

3  Herod,  vii.  73,  and  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  'Apfxevla.  Straho  in  the  strangest  way 
confounds  the  Armenians  with  the  Aramaeans  (i.  p.  70),  though  there  was  not  in 
reality  the  slightest  connexion  between  them  either  ethnically  or  geographically. 
I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  suggest  any  etymology  for  the  name  of  Armenia, 
though,  as  I  observe  that  most  of  the  ancient  names  of  countries  were  adopted  from 
their  respective  Pantheons,  and  as  the  Greeks  recognised  Armenus  as  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  I  would  refer  as  a  possible  derivation  to  the  god  Armennu,  who  is  said 
in  one  of  the  cuneiform  mythological  lists  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Susa. 

4  Verse  10. 

Vol.  IV.— 14 
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and  the  artificial  system  of  arrow-headed  signs,  together  with  the  use 
of  ideographs  and  determinatives,  would  thus  seem  more  naturally  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  mountains  from  the  immediately  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  was  then  in  its  most  flourishing  state ;  6 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  there  had  been  an  identity  of  race  be- 
tween the  Burlur  or  Aklcad  of  the  southern  plains,  and  the  Burhur  or 
Urardians  of  the  northern  mountains,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  latter 
would  have  readily  adopted  such  a  multitude  of  the  Babylonian  signs 
for  the  common  objects  of  nature,  nor  can  we  otherwise  explain  the 
dominant  worship  in  the  mountains  of  the  famous  triad,  the  Moon,  the 
Sun,  and  iEther,  which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  primitive 
Babylonian  mythology.6  That  the  Accad  again  of  the  South  contin- 
ued to  be  a  cultivated  and  literary  race  is  proved  by  their  employment 
under  the  xVssyrian  kings  in  drawing  up  comparative  vocabularies  of 
their  own  language  and  other  dialects,  and  by  their  being  promoted 
even  to  the  post7  which  seems  to  answer  to  that  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  among  modern  nations,  and  we  can  thus  understand  how  their 
brethren  in  the  mountains  came  to  be  the  only  northern  people  who 
used  a  written  language.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  at  present  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  precise  degree  of  affinity  which  may  exist  between  the 
Urardian  language  as  presented  to  us  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Van,  and 
the  Accadian  tongue  as  it  appears  on  the  early  Chaldaean  bricks  and 
on  the  later  grammatical  tablets  of  the  Assyrians ;  but  I  think  I  can 
detect  numerous  points  of  resemblance,  and  I  believe  that  both  dialects 
will  be  found  to  be  allied  to  the  Achaemenian  Scythic,  with  which  we 
are  already  sufficiently  familiar.  At  any  rate  the  Urardian,  whether 
purely  Scythic  like  the  Accadian,  or  partially  Arianized  by  contact  with 
northern  races,  possesses,  as  it  would  seem,  no  affinity  whatever  with  the 

5  A  further  proof  that  the  Urardians  formed  their  system  of  writing  from  the 
Assyrians  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  inscription  in  the  country, 
commemorating  native  kings,  is  in  the  Assyrian  language ;  and  it  is  to  this  record, 
where  the  geographical  title  of  the  king  is,  in  the  usual  Assyrian  fashion,  appended 
to  the  name,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  that  these  kings  styled  them- 
selves kings  of  Nairi.  This  province,  it  may  be  added,  which  is  described  with  so 
much  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria,  seems  in  its  largest  sense 
to  have  extended  along  the  mountains,  from  the  frontiers  of  Media  to  Cappadocia, 
and  to  have  thus  included  within  its  limits  all  the  minor  divisions  of  Ararat,  Minni, 
the  Sapires,  and  even  northern  Mesopotamia. 

6  I  must  here  take  occasion  to  modify  the  opinion  given  in  my  Essay  on  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Mythology  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  479),  that  the  principal 
Armenian  divinity  named  Khaldi,  answered  to  the  Asshur  of  Nineveh.  Khaldi 
being  invariably  joined  with  the  Sun  and  the  ./Ether,  can  only  represent  the  Moon 
god,  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Sin,  and  to  the  Babylonians  as  Hurki  or  Hur ;  and 
a  suspicion  is  thus  raised  that  Ararat  or  Urarda  may  after  all  be  Hur-aredh,  or  the 
moon  country,  and  be  thus  a  mere  synonym  of  Chaldaea.  This  connexion  of  Hur 
and  Khaldi  as  independent  names  for  the  Moon  god,  is  at  any  rate  curious,  and  a 
sanguine  etymologist  might  even  refer  Minni,  Armenia,  and  Har-mina,  to  the  same 
source  in  an  Arian  tongue. 

7  The  Shimu,  whether  high  priest  or  merely  keeper  of  the  archives,  was  cer- 
tainly the  superintendent,  under  the  Assyrians,  of  the  literature  of  the  nation ;  and 
in  several  passages  a  Burbur  or  Akkad  is  said  to  have  occupied  that  office. 
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modern  Armenian.  The  race  speaking  that  tongue  would  really  seem 
to  have  emigrated  from  Phrygia,  and  gradually  to  have  brought  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  eastward  under  their  sway,  driving  out 
or  absorbing  the  old  Urardians,  and  substituting  in  their  place  their 
own  name,  language,  religion,  and  traditions.8 — [H.C.R.] 


8  In  this  way  indeed,  and  this  way  only,  can  we,  I  think,  account  for  the  com- 
plete discrepancy  between  the  early  Armenian  sacred  names,  as  preserved  to  us  in 
the  history  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  and  the  names  both  of  gods  and  kings  that  occur 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Van,  or  in  the  Assyrian  annals  which  describe  successful  expe- 
ditions of  the  kings  of  Nineveh  against  the  mountaineers. 
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NOTE  A. 

The  following  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  sepulchre  of  Darius  at  Nah7ish-i-Rustam, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Persepolis,  between  that  city  and  Murg-aub,  the  ancient 
Pasargadse.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  Babylonian  and  a  Scythic  transcript,  which 
help  to  determine  the  true  restoration  of  the  Persian  original  in  the  places  where  it  is 
illegible.  These  conjectural  restorations  are,  in  the  following  pages,  printed  in 
italics.  There  is  also  a  second  inscription  at  the  same  spot,  which  is  in  the  Persian 
character  only.  This  latter  is  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  appears  to  have  been 
purposely  mutilated.  It  has  not  yet  been  copied  by  any  traveller,  but  is  thought, 
from  the  opening  sentence,  to  have  been  "  preceptive,  not  historical."  Probably  it 
"  contained  the  last  solemn  admonitions  of  Darius  to  his  countrymen  with  respect  to 
their  future  conduct  in  polity,  morals,  and  religion."  (See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Memoir 
on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  312). 


Par.  1.  Baga  vazarka  Auramazdd,  hya  imam  bumim  add,  hya  awam  asmanam 
add,  hya  martiyam  add,  hya  shiydtim  add  niartiyahyd,  hya  Ddryavum 
khshdyathiyam  akunaush,  aivam  paruvandm  khshdyathiyam,  aivam 
paruvandm  framatdram. 

The  great  god  Ormazd,  he  gave  this  earth,  he  gave  that  heaven,  he 
gave  mankind,  he  gave  life  (?)  to  mankind  :  he  made  Darius  king,  as  well 
the  king  of  the  people  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  people. 

Par.  2.  Adam  Ddryavush,  khshdyathiya  vazarka,  khshdyathiya  khshdyathi- 
ydnam,  khshdyathiya  dahyaundm  vispazandndm,  khshdyathiya  ahydyd 
bumiyd  vazarkdyd  duridpiya,  Vishtaspahyd  putra,  Hakhdmanishiya. 
Pdrsa,  Pdrsahyd  putra,  Ariya,  Ariya  c/n'tra. 

I  (am)  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  all  in- 
habited countries,  the  king  of  this  great  earth  far  and  near,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  an  Achaemenian,  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Arian,  of 
Arian  descent. 

Par.  3.  Thdtiya  Ddryavush  khshdyathiya: — Vashnd  Auramazddha  ima 
dahyava  tyd  adam  agarbdyam  apataram  hachd  Pdrsd.   Adamshdm  patiya- 

khshaiya.     Mand  bdjim  abara tyashdm  hachdma  SLth&hya  awa 

akunava.     Datam  tya  mand  aica addri.     Mdda,  'Uvaja,  Parthva, 

MariYSL,  Bdkhtrish,  Sugda,  'Uvamswish,  Zaraka,  Harauvatish,  ThatagusA, 
#addra,  Hidush,  Sakd  Humavar^i,  Saka  Tigrakhudd,  Bdbirush,  Athurd, 
Arabdya,  Mudrdyd,  Armina,  Katapatuka,  Saparda,  Yuna,  Saka  tyaiya 
^>«radaraya,  Skudra,  Yund  takabard,  Putiyd,  Kushiya,  Mdchaiyd,  Krakd. 

Says  Darius  the  king : — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  these  (are)  the 
countries  which  I  have  acquired  besides  Persia.  I  have  established  my 
power  over  them.  They  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which  has 
been  said  to  them  by  me  they  have  done.  They  have  obeyed  my  law. 
Media.  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia, 
Arachotia,  Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  India,  the  Sacae  Amyrgii,  the  Sakan 
bowmen,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Saparda,  Ionia, 
the  Sacae  beyond  the  sea,  the  Scodrae,  the  Ionians  who  wear  helmets,  the 
Budians.  the  Oossaeans,  the  Masians,  (and)  the  Characeni  (?). 
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Par.  4.  Thatiya  Daryavush  khshayathiya : — Auramazda  yathX  avaina,  imam 

bumim   yu paravadim   mana   frabara.     Mam  £7<shayathiyam 

akunaush.  Adam  khshaT/a^iya  amiya.  Vashna  Auramazdaha  adamshim 
gathwa  niyashadayam.  TyasMm  athaham,  ava  akunavata.  Yathd  mam 
kama  aha  yadipa^'ya  m&mydhya  tya,  chiyakarma,  ava  dahyiva  tya 
Darya«ush  Mshaya^'ya  adaraya  patikarma  didya  .  .  i  .  .  hya  gathum 

baratiya  ....  a,  khshanasa Adataiya  azada,  bavaiiya   V&rsahyd 

martiyahya  duraya  ara  .  .  .  .  sh  paragamata.  Adataiya  azada  baratiya. 
Parsa  martiya,  duraya  hachd  Parsa  bat&r&m  patiyajata. 

Says  Darius  the  king : — Ormazd,  when  he  saw  that  the  world  was 
heretical  (or  rebellious),  he  rendered  it  subject  to  my  power.  He  made 
me  king.  I  am  king.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  reformed  it  com- 
pletely. That  which  I  have  said  to  the  people,  that  they  have  done.1  If 
all  parties  shall  respectively  observe  a  line  of  conduct  agreeable  to  my 
wishes,  the  stability  which  produces  permanence  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
those  countries  which  Darius  the  king  has  possessed  (?).     This  shall  be 

assured  to  thee,  0  ruler  of  the  Persian  people  !  supremacy  over (?) 

This  shall  be  assured  to  thee,  0  Persian  people !  thy  ruler  shall  inherit 
prosperity  from  Persia  (?). 

Par.  5.  Thariya  Daryavush  khshayathiya :  aila  tya  kartam,  ava  \ispa,  vashna 
Auramazdtiha  akunavam.  Auramazdawaiya  upastam  abara,  yata  kartam 
akunavam.  Mam  Auramazda  patuva  hacM  sara  ....  -wtamaiya  vitham, 
uta  imam  dahyaum.  Aita  adam  Auramazdam  jadiy amiya.  Aitamaiya. 
Auramazda  dadatuva. 

Says  Darius  the  king : — That  which  has  been  done,  all  of  it  I  have 
accomplished  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me,  so 
that  I  accomplished  the  work.  May  Ormazd  protect  from  injury  (?)  me 
and  my  house  and  this  province !  That  I  commit  to  Ormazd.  That  may 
Ormazd  accomplish  for  me  ! 

Par.  6.  Martiya,  hya  Auramazdaha  framana,  hauvataiya  gasta,  ma  thadaya- 
Pathim  tyam  rastam  md  avarada.     Ma  sta&ava. 

Oh  !  people,  the  law  of  Ormazd — that  having  returned  to  you,  let  it 
not  perish.  (Beware)  lest  ye  abandon  the  true  doctrine.  (Beware)  lest 
ye  stumble  (or,  lest  ye  oppress  it). 

1  Owing  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  absence  from  England  on  the  public  service,  the 
remainder  of  this  translation  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  his  latest  corrections . 
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FAMILY  OF  THE  ACH^EMENIDyE. 
[N.B. — The  numbers  correspond  with  those  in  the  Genealogical  Tree,  pages  214  and  215.1 


1.  AcHiEMENESj  the  first  known  founder  of  the  family,  was  probably  the  chief 
under  whom  the  Persians  performed  the  last  step  of  their  long  migration,  and 
settled  in  the  country  which  has  ever  since  borne  their  name.1  He  is  not  a 
mere  heros  eponymus,  as  might  be  thought  from  the  connexion  in  which  he 
occurs  in  Stephen 2  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum.3  Herodotus  gives  him  his 
right  place  in  the  genealosry  of  Xerxes,4  and  the  Behistun  Inscription  shows  us 
that  Darius  traced  his  descent  to  him  through  four  intermediate  persons.5 
Herodotus  again  is  quite  correct  when  he  asserts  that  the  Persian  royal  family 
were  called  Achaemenidae,6  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  was  well  informed  when 
he  connected  the  dynastic  name  with  the  hero.7  The  Persian  kings,  from 
Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  make  use  of  the  title  as  one  in  which  they  glory  ; 8 
and  Darius  expressly  connects  the  term  with  the  name  of  his  great  ancestor.9 
The  date  of  Achasmenes  may  be  regarded  as  about  b.  c.  700. 

2.  Teispes  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Achasmenes,  as  appears  both  from 
the  Behistun  Inscription 10  and  from  our  author.11  He  appears  to  have  had  at 
least  two  sons,  Cambyses  and  Ariaramnes.12  We  may  gather  from  Diodorus 
that  he  had  also  a  daughter,  Atossa,  whom  he  married  to  Pharnaces,  king  of 
Cappadocia.13     (See  below,  No.  16.) 

3.  Cambyses  I.  is  a  person  whose  existence  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Both 
he  and  his  son  Cyrus  are  omitted  from  the  genealogy  of  Xerxes,  as  given  in 
Herodotus/4  according  to  our  present  text ;  and  Diodorus,  in  the  passage  where 
he  perhaps  really  names  him,  seems  to  intend  the  father  of  Cyrus  the  Great.15 
The  Cambyses,  however,  whose  sister  was  the  ancestress,  in  the  fourth  degree, 
of  one  o'f  the  seven  conspirators,  should  be  an  earlier  king  than  one  whose  son 
was  contemporary  with  some  of  them.16    Thus  Cambyses  is  wanted,  on  chrono- 

1  Persia,  or  Parsa,  which  was  the  old  Persian  word,  is  still  Fars  or  Farsistan. 
The  name  continues  in  the  old  place,  designating  the  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
of  which  Shiraz  is  the  capital.     Iran  is  the  native  term  for  the  whole  country. 

2  See  Steph.  Byz.  ad  VOC.  'Axaifievia.  "  'A^.  7]  IIepo-1/07  fxolpa,  anb  'Axaif**vovs, 
vlov  Aiy  €  w  s." 

3  Etymolog.  Magnum  ad  voc.  'Axa'M*'1'??*.  "  'Ax-  0  VPU*,  «</>'  ov  Ka\  01  Tlepcrai 
' Axat/bLGviSat'  yeyovev  vlbs  Tl  e  p  a  i  a>  s'  wvofiaarai  8'  euro  rov  chat  rbv  irpowaTopa  avroi 
(bro  T7jy  'Axa'tas. 

4  Herod,  vii.  11. 

5  Col.  i.  par.  2 ;  and  compare  the  detached  inscriptions  (Inscrip.  A.). 

6  Herod,  i.  125. 

7  See  above,  note  3.     The  authority  of  Nicolas  is  quoted  by  the  Etymologist. 

B  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Behistun  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  195,  196,  261,*270,  271,  279, 
287,  292,  320,  324,  327,  329,  334,  337,  and  342. 

9  See  vol.  i.  p.  203,  note  5.  10  Col.  i.  par.  2.  "  Herod,  vii.  11. 
12  See  note  3  on  Book  vii.  ch.  11.  13  Ap.  Phot.  (Biblioth.  p.  1158). 
14  Loc.  cit.                                                          15  Ap.  Phot.  1.  s.  c. 

10  Cyrus  the  Great  is  contemporary  with  Darius,  though  the  latter  is  of  course  a 
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logical  grounds,  to  give  the  same  number  of  steps  in  this  line  that  there  are 
in  the  others ;  and  again  he  is  wanted,  on  historical  grounds,  to  fill  out  the 
number  of  kings  which  Darius  declares  there  to  have  been  "  of  his  race"  before 
he  himself  mounted  the  throne.17  "We  may  therefore  regard  Cambyses  I.  as 
the  son  and  successor  of  Teispes,  and  the  brother  of  Ariaramnes  and  Atossa. 
(See  Nos.  13  and  16.) 

4.  Cyktjs  I.  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  only,  as  the  father 
of  the  Cambyses  who  married  Mandane.18  This  passage,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  incompatible  with  the  genealogy  of  Book  vii.,  as  it  now  stands,  since  there 
Cambyses  is  the  son  of  Teispes.  Cyrus  I.  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cam- 
byses I.,  and  the  fourth  king  of  Persia.     His  date  was  about  b.  c.  600. 

5.  Cambyses  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus  I.,  and  the  father  of  Cyrus 
II.,  called  the  Great,  was  not  a  mere  Persian  of  fair  family,  as  Herodotus 
states,19  but  was  king  of  the  country,  like  his  ancestors  and  his  descendants. 
Xenophon  has  stated  this  20  distinctly,  and  his  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  native  records.  A  brick  brought  from  Senkereh  has  the  inscription : — 
"  Cyrus  the  great  king,  son  of  Cambyses  the  great  king  "  ] — a  plain  proof  that 
Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  is  included  among  the  "  eight  kings  of  his 
race  "  who  are  noticed  by  Darius.2 

6.  Cyeus  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  does  not  require  any  prolonged  notice. 
His  famous  inscription  at  Murg-aub  has  been  already  given.3  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  Behistun  Inscription,4  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,5  in  Berosus.6  and  in 
JEschylus,7  as  well  as  in  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Xenophon,  and  Scripture.8  We 
may  gather  from  Herodotus  that  he  reigned  from  b.  c.  558  to  b.  c.  529. 

7.  Cambyses  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  is  the  subject  of  two  long 
paragraphs  in  the  Behistun  Inscription,9  by  which  it  appears  that  he  put  his 
brother  Smerdis  (Bardes)  to  death,  invaded  Egypt,  lost  his  kingdom  to  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis  (Gomates),  and  died,  probably  by  suicide.  His  name  occurs 
in  the  Canon,  in  Manetho,10  and  in  Egyptian  Inscriptions,11  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  historians.  He  is  alluded  to.  but  not  mentioned  by  name,  in  iEschy- 
lus.12  He  seems  to  be  intended,  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  by  Ahasuerus 13 — a  name 
which  orthographically  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Xerxes. 

much  younger  man  (Herod,  i.  209).  As  Cambyses  marries  the  daughter  of  Otanes 
(ib.  iii.  68),  that  noble  must  be  regarded  as  about  the  age  of  Cyrus. 

17  See  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  4 ;  and  compare  Col.  Rawlinson's  note  on  Book  i. 
ch.  125  (note  5  ad  fin.). 

18  Herod,  i.  111.  19  Ibid.  i.  107,  ad  fin.         20  Cyrop.  i.  2,  §  1. 

1  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  note  3.  2  Beh.  Insc.  col.  i.  par  4. 

3  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  note  *.  *  Beh.  Insc.  col.  i.  par.  10. 

5  Mag.  Syntax,  v.  14.  G  Fragments  14  and  15.  7  Pers.  1.  764. 

8  The  most  remarkable  mention  of  his  name  is  the  prophetic  one  in  Isaiah  (xliv. 
28,  and  xlv.  1),  which  preceded  his  birth  by  above  a  century.  The  passages  in  which 
he  is  introduced  historically  are  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-3;  Ezr.  i.  1-8,  iii.  7,  iv.  5,  &c. ; 
and  Dan.  i.  21,  vi.  28,  x.  1.  * 

9  Col.  i.  par.  10  and  par.  11.  J0  Fr.  68  and  69. 
jl  Vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  326.  12  Pers.  1.  769. 

13  Ezr.  iv.  6.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  Ahasuerus  here  is  the  true  Xerxes,  and 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  next  verse  is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  Darius  under 
whom  the  temple  was  finished,  becoming  in  that  case  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  Arta- 
xerxes who  was  contemporary  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  then  regarded  as  Mne- 
mon.  Certainly  the  sequence  of  the  names  is  in  this  case  all  that  can  be  wished, 
and  there  is  in  consequence  considerable  temptation  to  adopt  the  view.  But  the 
following  objections  seem  to  me  fatal  to  it.  1.  Zerubbabel  the  prince,  and  Jeshua 
the  High  Priest,  who  commence  the  building  of  the  temple  under  Cyrus,  b.  c.  536 
(Ezr.  iii.  2),  preside  also  over  the  renewal  of  the  work  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  (ib.  v.  2).     Now  the  second  year  of  Darius  Nothus  was  b.  c.  422  :  if 
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8.  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  brother  of  Cambyses,  was  really  called 
Bardiya  or  Bardes.  His  secret  destruction  by  his  brother  is  mentioned  in  the 
Behistun  Inscription.13*  Ctesias  called  him  Tanyoxarces,14  which  would  seem 
to  be  an  epithet  meaning  "  great  or  strong  of  body  "  15 — indicative  therefore  of 
the  same  physical  superiority  which  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus.16  The 
partition  of  territory  between  Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  which  Ctesias  ascribes 
to  Cyrus,  is  very  unlikely. 

9.  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  successively  of  her  brother 
Cambyses,  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  of  Darius,  is  known  to  us  chiefly  from 
Herodotus  and  iEschylus.17  There  is  no  mention  of  her  in  the  Inscriptions, 
nor  by  any  historical  writer  of  repute,18  except  such  as  follow  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  she  was  killed  by  Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  passion.19 

10.  Arty  stone  was  probably  the  youngest  daughter  of  Cyrus.  As  she  was 
not  taken  to  wife  by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  we  may  conclude  that  she  was  not 
in  his  reign  of  marriageable  age.  Her  marriage  with  Darius  is  related  by 
Herodotus  ;20  as  also  that  she  bore  him  two  children,  Arsames  and  Gobryas.21 
(See  Nos.  34  and  35.)  She  was  of  all  his  wives  the  one  whom  Darius  loved 
best.22 

11.  A  Daughter  of  Cyrus,  whose  name  is  not  given,  was  married  to  Cam- 
byses and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  where  she  died  of  a  miscarriage,  caused, 
as  was  said,  by  his  brutality.23  She  was  his  full  sister,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus 
by  Cassandane.24     Nothing  more  is  known  of  her. 

12.  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Darius.1  She  was  the  mother  of  Ariomardus,  who  commanded  the  Moschi  and 
Tibareni  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.2 

13.  Ariaramnes  appears  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  among  the  ancestors 
of  Darius.3  He  was  the  son  of  Teispes.  Herodotus  mentions  him  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Xerxes.4 

14."  Arsames,  the  son  of  Ariaramnes  and  father  of  Hystaspes,  is  mentioned 

we  suppose  him  to  be  the  king  who  found  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  we  shall  make  Jeshua 
certainly,  and  Zerubbabel  probably,  144  years  old  at  the  least  when  they  renew  the 
building!  Nay,  as  Zerubbabel  was  to  finish  the  temple  (Zech.  iv.  9),  he  must  have 
lived  at  least  four  years  more,  or  attained  to  the  age  of  148.  2.  Eliashib  was  the 
High  Priest  at  the  time  when  Nehemiah  began  to  fortify  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1).  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Jeshua  (ib.  xii.  10),  who,  as  we  have  seen,  came  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem as  High  Priest  in  b.  c.  536.  If  we  make  the  Artaxerxes  who  sent  Nehemiah  to 
Jerusalem  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  his  20th  year  was  b.  c.  385,  we  shall  have  the 
space  of  151  years  covered  by  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  grandson,  the  father  being  at 
least  30  when  the  151  years  begin,  and  the  grandson  being  still  vigorous  and  not  (so 
far  as  appears)  near  his  end  when  they  terminate.  3.  If  we  make  the  building  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  commence  in  b.  c.  385  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
years  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  weeks  into  accordance  with  our  (supposed)  facts. 
According  to  the  lowest  computation,  the  years  intended  amount  to  480  years;  and 
33  years  (the  longest  term  for  our  Lord's  life)  added  to  385  would  give  only  418 
years,  or  62  years  short. 

13:1  Col.  i.  par.  10.  "  Exc.  Pers.  §  8. 

15  Vide  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  462.  16  Herod,  iii.  30. 

11  Ibid.  iii.  68,  88,  133-4,  vii,  3,  ad  fin.  J^schyl.  Pers.  157  et  seqq. 

1%  Ctesias  appears  to  have  ignored  her.  The  Atossa  mentioned  by  Hellanicus 
^Fragments  163a  and  163b)  is  not  the  wife  of  Darius,  but  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
queen,  called  otherwise  Semiramis,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pul,  and 
mother  (?)  of  Nabonassar  (supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  373  and  403.)  Comp.  Paschal  Chron.  p. 
68  ;  and  Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  427-8). 

1B  Aspasius  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  p.  171.  20  Herod,  iii.  88. 

21  Ibid.  vii.  69  and  72.  22  Ibid.  vii.  69.  23  Ibid.  iii.  31-2. 

24  Ibid.  iii.  31  ad  init.  l  Herod,  iii.  88.  2  Ibid.  vii.  78. 

8  Col.  i.  par.  2.  *  Herod,  vii  11 
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with  Ariaramnes  in  the  two  passages  above  quoted.  He  is  also  noticed  by 
Herodotus  in  a  second  passage,5  and  further  he  is  referred  to  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  in  an  inscription  as  in  some  sort  the  founder  of  the  family.6 

15.  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames  and  father  of  Darius — the  Gustasp  of 
Persian  romance — not  only  occurs  in  the  genealogical  lists,  Greek  and  native,7 
but  likewise  appears  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  as  actually  living  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  and  serving  under  him.8  According  to  Ctesias,  he  was  accidentally 
killed  as  he  was  being  drawn  up  by  ropes  to  examine  the  sculptures  which 
Darius  was  having  executed  for  his  own  tomb.9  I  have  already 10  noticed  the 
probability  that  H)'staspes  was  the  real  heir  to  the  throne,  on  the  failure  of 
male  issue  in  the  line  of  Cyrus,  but  waived  his  right  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
son.11 

16.  Atossa,  the  sister  of  a  Cambyses  who  was  father  of  a  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  according  to  Diodorus,12  married  Pharnaces,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
was  ancestress,  in  the  fourth  degree,  of  Anaphes  (=  Otanes),  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators.  This  circumstance  makes  it  probable  that  this  Cambyses  and 
Cyrus  are  not  Cyrus  the  Great  and  his  father,  but  two  earlier  kings. 

17.  Gallus  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the  son  of  Pharnaces  and  Atossa. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.     The  name  is  suspicious. 

18.  Smerdis  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the  son  of  Gallus,  and  father  of 
Artamnes,  who  is  the  father  of  Anaphes. 

19.  Artamnes,  according  to  Diodorus,  is  the  son  of  Smerdis  and  the  father 
of  Anaphes,  who  clearly  represents  Otanes.  It  is  curious  that  Diodorus,  He- 
rodotus, and  the  Behistun  Inscription,  should  each  give  Otanes  a  different 
father.  Diodorus,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  him  the  son  of  Artamnes ;  Herodo- 
tus makes  his  father  a  Pharnaspes  ;18  the  Behistun  Inscription  calls  him  "  the 
son  of  Thukhra"  (Socres).14  The  authority  of  this  document  is  of  course  par- 
amount ;  and  the  contradiction  which  it  offers  to  Diodorus  throws  a  suspicion 
on  his  whole  story,  but  does  not  perhaps  deprive  it  of  all  claim  to  consideration. 
Diodorus  may  be  merely  wrong  in  the  name. 

20.  Otanes  (or  Anaphes),  the  conspirator,  appears  in  the  Behistun  Inscrip- 
tion, not  quite  in  the  position  assigned  to  him  by  Herodotus,15  but  still  in  one 
of  some  prominence.  He  is  there  the  second  in  the  list  of  those  who  assisted 
Darius.16  Probably  he  owed  this  position,  and  the  special  privileges  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks,17  rather  to  his  high  birth  and  rank  than  to  his  waiving  any 
claim  to  the  throne.  Herodotus  speaks  of  him  as  employed  to  establish 
Syloson  in  Samos,18  and  probably  intends  to  represent  him  as  the  commander 
of  the  Persian  contingent  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,19  and  also  as  the  father  of 
Amestris,  Xerxes'  wife.20  It  has  been  questioned  whether  in  these  two  last 
cases,  Onophas,  the  son  of  Otanes,  should  not  be  substituted  for  Otanes  him- 


6  Ibid.  i.  309. 

6  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

7  Herod,  vii.  11,  and  Bch.  Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  2. 

8  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  16,  col.  in.  par.  1.  9  Exc.  Pers.  §  15. 
10  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  397,  note  8.                                                  "  Herod,  i.  209. 

12  Ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p.  1158.  13  Herod,  iii.  68. 

M  Col.  iv.  par.  18.  The  Babylonian  and  Scythic  versions  agree.  (See  Col.  Raw- 
linson's "Additional  note  on  the  Behistun  Inscription "  iu  the  12th  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Societv's  Journal,  part  ii.  p.  xiv). 

15  Herod,  iii.  68-84. 

16  Intaphernes  is  the  first  (Beh.  Insc.  col.  iv.  par.  18.) 

17  Herod,  iii.  84.  1S  Ibid.  iii.  141.  18  Ibid.  vii.  61. 

20  Ibid.  Ctesias  may  be  considered  to  agree,  though  he  makes  Amestris  the 
daughter  of  Onophas  (Exc.  Pers.  §  20) ;  for,  like  Diodorus,  he  names  the  conspirator 
Onophas  (=  Anaphes). 
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self,  on  account  of  the  great  age  of  the  latter,21  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  rejecting  the  authority  of  Herodotus.22 

21.  Phcedima,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  married  (according  to  Herodotus) 
first  Cambyses;  secondly,  the  Pseudo-Smerdis;  and  thirdly,  Darius.1  So  far 
as  appears,  she  had  no  children.  The  Greek  cast  of  her  name  is  suspicious.  It 
has  been  compared  with  Fatima,-  but  that  is  Arabic,  not  Persian. 

22.  Amestris,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  according  to  Herodotus,3  of  Onophas 
according  to  Ctesias,4  was  the  favourite  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  bore  him  at  least 
five  children.  Her  crimes  and  cruelties  are  related  by  Ctesias  at  some  length,5 
and  are  glanced  at  by  Herodotus.6  She  may  be  the  Vashti  of  Esther,7  whose 
disgrace  was  perhaps  only  temporary.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  only  dying, 
as  it  would  seem,  a  little  before  her  son  Arterxerxes.8 

23.  Patiramphes,  the  charioteer  of  Xerxes,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Otanes,  "a  Persian."9  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Otanes  intended  is  the 
conspirator  or  not.  There  were  at  least  two  other  persons  of  the  name  living 
about  the  same  time,10  and  of  course  there  may  have  been  several  more. 

24.  Anaphas,  the  son  of  Otanes,  who  commanded  the  Cissians  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,11  is  almost  certainly  a  son  of  the  conspirator,  or  the  names  would 
not  have  been  confounded.     He  may  perhaps  be  the  father  of  Amestris. 

25.  Darius,  the  eldest  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  the  Persian  king  who  has  left 
by  far  the  most  copious  records.  Besides  the  Behistun  Inscription — the  most 
precious  of  all  cuneiform  documents — he  has  left  memorials  which  may  still 
be  read,  at  Persepolis,  at  Elwand,  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and  at  Suez.12  Herod- 
otus declares  that  he  set  up  pillars  with  inscriptions,  one  column  of  which 
was  Greek,  in  Europe.13  He  is  almost  certainly  the  monarch  under  whom  the 
second  temple  was  finished ; "  and  thus  his  name  appears  repeatedly  in  Scrip- 
ture.15 He  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  Manetho,16 
in  iEschylus,17  in  the  Fragments  of  Pherecydes,18  of  Hellanicus,19  and  of 
Abydenus.20    It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  give  an  account  of  the  events 

81  See  As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  part  ii.  note  ad  fin.  pp.  xiii.-xiv. 

22  Otanes  need  not  have  been  more  than  about  eighty  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes;  and,  as  Mr.  Blakqsley  remarks  (note  192  on  Book  vii.  ch.  61),  his 
command  would  have  been  almost  nominal.  If  his  daughter  Phsedima  married  Cam- 
byses in  b.  c.  526,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (not  an  early  age  in  the  East),  his  own  mar- 
riage need  not  have  been  before  b.  c.  541,  or  his  birth  (consequently)  before  B.  c.  560. 
This  would  make  him  exactly  eighty  in  b.  c.  480.  He  may  have  had  a  daughter 
born  to  him  at  sixty  who  would  have  been  quite  young  enough  to  have  married 
Xerxes. 

1  Herod,  iii.  68  and  88. 

2  By  Von  Hammer,  quoted  in  Bahr's  note  to  Book  iii.  ch.  88. 

3  Herod,  vii.  61.  4  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  20. 

5  Ibid.  §§  40-3.  6  Herod,  vii  114,  ix.  112. 

7  This  will  of  course  depend  chiefly  on  the  identity  of  Xerxes  with  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther.     (See  No.  28). 

8  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  43  ad  fin.  9  Herod,  vii.  40.     "  avSphs  ne/xrew." 

10  Otanes  the  son  of  Sisamnes  (Herod,  v.  26),  and  Otanes  the  brother  of  Darius 
(Herod,  vii.  82). 

11  Ibid.  vii.  62. 

12  See  Col.  Kawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Insci'iptions,  vol.  i.  pp.  271— 
318  ;  and  on  the  Suez  stone,  vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  205,  note  3. 

13  Herod,  iv.  87  and  91.  l4  See  above,  page  203,  note  13. 

15  Ezra,  iv.  5,  24,  v.  5-7,  vi.  1-14.  " Darius  the  Mede"  however,  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  is  a  different  person,  as  also  is  the  Darius  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  xii.  22. 
This  last  is  Darius  Codomannus. 

16  Fragments  68  and  69.  18  Pers.  677-838.  1B  Fr.  113. 
19  Fr.  166.                                        20  Fr.  8,  ad  fin. 
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of  his  reign,  which  occupy  the  chief  part  of  four  Books  of  Herodotus'  His- 
tory. 

2G.  Artabazanes,  who  is  called  Artemenes  by  Justin,21  and  Ariamenes  by 
Plutarch,22  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  born  before  he  came  to  the  throne. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  conspirator  Gobryas.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  claimed  to  succeed  his  father,  but  was  obliged  to 
yield  his  claim  in  favour  of  Xerxes.23 

27.  Aridbignes,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of  Xerxes'  fleet,  was 
own  brother  to  Artabazanes.24     He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.25 

28.  Xerxes,  the  eldest  of  Darius'  sons  by  Atossa.  the  daughter  of  Ctyrus, 
has  left  records  at  Persepolis,  at  Van,  and  at  Hamadan.26  His  invasion  of 
Greece  was  witnessed  and  recorded  by  iEschylus.27  His  name  appears  in 
Ptolemy's  Canon  and  in  Manetho,28  while  his  actions  are  recorded  by  the  Greek 
writers  generally.  As  the  name  Ahasuerus  (diiidna)  is  the  natural  Hebrew 
representation  of  the  Persian  word  which  the  Greeks  rendered  by  Xerxes,  viz. 
KhshayarsJia ; 1  and  as  the  description  of  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  accords  well 
with  what  we  know  of  the  temper  of  Xerxes,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  as- 
suming it  as  most  probable  that  the  prince  who  disgraced  Vashti,  and  made 
Esther  his  queen,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius.2  Vashti  may  in  this 
case  have  been  Amestris,  and  though  deprived  for  a  time  of  the  position  of 
sultana  or  chief  wife,  may  have  been  restored  to  favour  afterwards. 

29.  Hystaspes,  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  commanded  the  Bactrians  and 
Sacans  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.3  He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  Pissuthnes 
who  held  the  Lydian  satrapy  a  little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.* 

30.  Achcemenes,  another  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa/'  was  made  satrap  of 
Egypt  after  its  revolt  in  b.  c.  487,°  accompanied  Xerxes  a  scommander  of  the 
Egyptian  contingent  in  his  fleet,7  and  probably  continued  satrap  till  the  revolt 
of  Inaros,  when  he  was  slain  in  the  great  battle  of  Papremis,  by  which  Egyp- 
tian independence  was  recovered.8 

31.  Masistes,  also  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,0  was  one  of  the  superior 
generals  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  held  the  satrapy  of  Bactria ;  and  being 
ill-used  by  Xerxes,  was  about  to  revolt,  when  by  the  orders  of  Xerxes  he  was 
put  to  death.10 

32.  Artazostra  was  a  daughter  of  Darius  by  Atossa.11  She  married  Mar- 
donius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  about  b.  c.  492  or  b.  c.  493. 

33.  Ariomardus  was  a  son  of  Darius  by  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  the  true 
Smerdis.    He  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.12 

21  Justin,  ii.  10.  22  Plut.  de  Frat.  Am.  ii.  p.  488,  D. 

23  Herod,  vii.  3.  Plutarch  and  Justin  give  a  romantic  turn  to  this  story  by  re- 
presenting the  controversy  as  raised  after  the  death  of  Darius,  and  amicably  referred 
to  Artabanus  for  decision. 

24  Herod,  vii.  97. 

25  Ibid.  viii.  89.     Compare  Plut.  Themist.  c.  14  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  18. 

26  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  pp.  319-339. 

27  See  the  Persae,  passim.  28  Fragments  08  and  69. 

1  The  prosthetic  a  was  always  put  by  the  Hebrews  before  the  Persian  Khsh;  and 
the  substitution  of  v  for  y  (i  for  i)  was  also  a  common  dialectic  peculiarity. — H.C.R. 

2  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Heeren.  (See  his  "Manual  of  Ancient 
History,"  p.  103,  E.  T.) 

3  Herod,  vii.  64.  *  Thucyd.  i.  115.  5  Herod,  vii.  97. 

6  Ibid.  vii.  7.  7  Ibid.  vii.  97.  8  Ibid.  iii.  12  and  vii.  7. 

9  Ibid.  vii.  82.  10  Ibid.  ix.  113.  u  Ibid.  vi.  43. 

12  Ibid.  vii.  78.  This  can  scarcely  be  the  Ariomardus  whom  ^Eschylus  makes 
governor  of  Egyptian  Thebes  (Pers.  37-8),  and  who  is  represented  as  among  the 
slain  at  Salamis  (ib.  946). 
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34.  Arsames  was  a  son  of  Darius  by  Artystone,  his  favourite  wife.  He 
commanded  the  Arabians  and  Ethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes."  Perhaps 
he  is  the  Arsames  called  by  iEschylus  governor  of  Memphis,14  who  perished 
at  Salamis,  according  to  the  same  author.15 

35.  Gobryas  was  also  a  son  of  Darius  by  Artystone.  He  commanded  the 
Cappadocians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Ligyans,  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.1" 

36  and  37.  Abrocomas  and  Hyperanthes  were  sons  of  Darius  by  his  niece 
Phrataguna,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Otanes.  All  that  we  know  of  them 
is  that  they  fell  in  the  final  struggle  at  Thermopylae.17 

38.  Arsamenes  was  a  son  of  Darius.  His  mother  is  not  mentioned.  He 
commanded  the  Utians  and  Mycians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.18 

39.  There  were  several  daughters  of  Darius  married  to  generals  in  his  army : 
one  to  Otanes  the  son  of  Sisamnes,  another  to  Daurises,  another  to  Hymeas, 
and  others  to  other  generals.1"  Among  these  may  be  included  Sandace,  the 
wife  of  Artayctes,  whose  three  sons  were  taken  prisoners  and  sacrificed  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.20 

40.  Darius,  or  as  Ctesias  more  correctly  gives  the  name,  Dareiceus*1  was, 
according  to  him,  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes,  by  Amestris  the  daughter  of 
Onophas.22  He  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,23  as  made  b}^  his  father  to  marry 
Artaynta,  the  daughter  of  Masistes,  who  was  thus  his  first  cousin.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  his  younger  brother  Artaxerxes,  on  the  charge  of  having  as- 
sassinated Xerxes — a  crime  of  which  he  was  quite  innocent.24 

41.  Hystasjycs,  according  to  Ctesias,  was  the  second  son  of  Xerxes  by 
Amestris.1  As  Ctesias  says  nothing  of  him  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  death,  we 
may  suspect  that  he  had  died  before  his  father ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
the  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  execution  of  his  elder  brother.2 

42.  Artaxerxes  I.,  surnamed  Longimanus,  was  the  third  son  of  Xerxes,  if 
we  may  believe  Ctesias.3  He  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  his  father's  murder, 
and  did  not  mount  the  throne  for  seven  months  afterwards, — the  captain  Arta- 
banus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  having  the  royal  power  during  the  interval.4 
Artaxerxes  reigned  forty  years,  from  b.  c.  465  to  b.  c.  425. 5  He  married  Da- 
maspia.  and  had  one  only  legitimate  child,  Xerxes  II. °  He  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  once,1  by  Thucydides  frequently.8  Both  writers  were  his  contem- 
poraries. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  king  who  sent  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem,  and  sanctioned  the  restoration  of  the  fortifica- 
tions.0 A  brief  sketch  of  his  reign  is  contained  in  the  epitome,  which  is  all 
that  we  possess  of  Ctesias.10 


13  Herod,  vii.  69.  14  Pers.  11.  36-7.  i0  Ibid.  1.  310. 

10  Herod,  vii.  72.  "  Ibid.  vii.  224. 

1U  Ibid.  vii.  68.  This  makes  the  twelfth  son  of  Darius.  Hellanicus  gave  him  only 
eleven  (Fr.  166).  M  Ibid.  v.  116. 

20  See  the  account  which  Plutarch  professes  to  take  from  Phanias  of  Eresus  (Vit. 
Themist.  c.  13).  The  Artayctes  intended  is  probably  the  governor  of  Sestos  (Herod, 
ix.  116). 

21  The  native  name  JDaryavush  is  better  represented  bv  Dareiaeus  than  by  Dareius. 
32  Ctes.  Exc.  Pers.  §  20.  23  Herod,  ix.  108.  2*  Ctes.  Exc.  Pers.  §  29. 

1  Ibid.  §  20.     Diodorus  makes  him  the  third  son  (xi.  69). 

2  Ibid.  |  29.  3  Ibid.  §  20. 

4  Ibid.  §  29-30.     Compare  Justin,  iii.  1,  and  Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c. 

5  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  380.  6  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  44. 
7  Herod,  vi.  98.                                             8  Thucyd.  i.  104,  127,  ii.  67,  iv.  50. 

0  Ezr.  vii.  1,  &c.  Nehem.  ii.  1-8.  The  weeks  of  Daniel,  however  they  are 
reckoned,  can  only  count  from  the  reign  of  this  prince,  by  whom  the  command  to 
"  restore  and  build  Jerusalem — the  street  and  the  wall,"  was  given.  (Compare  Neb. 
ii.  8  with  Dan.  ix.  25.)  i0  Phot.  Bibliothec.  pp.  115-124. 
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43.  Artarius  appears  in  Ctesias  as  a  half-brother  of  Artaxerxes,  being  the 
son  of  Xerxes  but  not  of  Amestris.  He  is  said  to  have  been  satrap  of  Baby- 
lon under  Artaxerxes.11 

44.  Amytis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  by  Amestris,  married  Megabyzus,  son  of 
Zopyrus.12  According  to  Ctesias  she  -was  very  ill-conducted,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed herself  by  her  irregularities.13 

45.  Rhodogwie  was  also  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  by  Amestris.14  No  particu- 
lars are  known  of  her. 

46.  Xerxes  II.  was  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.15 
He  reigned  for  two  months,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  half-brother  Sogdi- 
anus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes.16 

47.  Pissuthnes  was  probably  a  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes. 
He  was  satrap  of  Sardis  in  b.  c.  440,17  a  post  which  he  seems  to  have  still  occu- 
pied in  b.  c.  427. 13 

48.  Artaynta  was  the  daughter  of  Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  (No.  31). 
She  was  given  in  marriage  to  her  first  cousin  Darius,  Xerxes'  eldest  son,  by 
command  of  Xerxes,  who  thought  thereby  to  please  her  mother.19  Afterwards 
Xerxes  fell  in  love  with  herself  and  the  intrigue  which  followed  led  to  the  ruin 
both  of  her  father  and  her  mother.20 

49.  Artanes  was  a  brother  of  Darius.  He  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter 
named  Phratagune,  who  was  taken  to  wife  by  her  uncle  Darius.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  her  his  sole  heir.21 

50.  Phratagune,  who  married  her  uncle  Darius,  was  the  mother  of  Abro- 
comes  and  Hyperanthes,  two  sons  of  Darius  who  fell  at  Thermopylae.22 

51  and  52.  Otanes,  the  brother  of  Darius,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  only, 
and  in  a  single  passage.23  His  son  Smerdomenes  was  one  of  the  six  superior 
commanders  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.24 

53.  Artabanus  is  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  brothers  of  Darius.  He 
is  represented  as  checking  the  warlike  tendencies  of  both  Darius 25  and  Xerxes,29 
towards  the  latter  of  whom  he  acts  as  a  sort  of  Mentor.  His  four  sons  seem 
to  occupy  positions  of  importance  under  Xerxes.27 

54.  IVitantcechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanus,  was  one  of  the  six  superior 
generals  of  the  army  of  Xerxes.1  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been 
satrap  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Herodotus'  visit.2 

55.  Artyphius,  son  of  an  Artabanus,  commanded  the  Gandarians  and 
Dadicae  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.3  It  is  not  said  that  the  Artabanus  in  question 
was  Xerxes'  uncle. 

56.  Ariomardus,  brother  of  the  Artyphius  just  mentioned,  commanded  the 
Caspians  on  the  same  occasion.4 

57.  Bagasaces  (or  Bassaces),  the  son  of  an  Artabanus,  commanded  the 
Asiatic  Thracians,5  i.  e.  the  Thynians  and  Bithynians. 

58.  Artaphernes,  a  half-brother  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  by  a  dif- 
ferent wife  from  Darius,  was  left  by  him  as  satrap  at  Sardis  on  his  return  from 

11  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p.  121. 

12  Ibid.  p.  115.  13  Ibid.  p.  117  and  p.  124.     Compare  Dino,  Fr.  21. 
14  Ibid.  p.  115.  ,6  Ibid.  p.  124. 

1B  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  71 ;  Manetho,  Fragments  G8  and  96. 

17  Thucyd.  i.  115.  18  Ibid.  Hi.  31.  19  Herod,  ix.  108. 

20  Ibid.  ix.  112-3.  21  Ibid.  vii.  224.  22  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

23  Ibid.  vii.  82.  34  Ibid.  1.  s.  e.  and  vii.  121.  23  Herod,  iv.  83. 

26  Ibid.  vii.  10-18,  46-52. 

27  See  the  four  following  numbers  (54,  55,  56,  and  57). 
Herod,  vii.  82  and  121. 

2  See,  however,  note5  on  Book  i.  ch.  192,  where  the  improbability  of  this  is 
argued. 

3  Herod,  vii.  66.  4  Ibid.  vii.  67.  6  Ibid.  vii.  75. 
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Scythia.6  After  suppressing;  the  Ionian  revolt,  he  made  the  rating;  which  was 
in  force  throughout  Asiatic  Greece  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.7  He  was  the 
father  of  the  Artaphernes  who  accompanied  Datis  to  Marathon.  (See  the 
next  No.) 

59.  Artap7iernes  the  younger,  who  accompanied  Datis.  is  said  to  have  been 
a  nephew  of  Darius,8  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  son  of  the 
satrap  of  Sardis.  He  appears  to  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition. 

60.  A  sister  of  Darius  is  said  to  have  married  Gobryas  the  conspirator,9 
but  her  name  is  not  given.     Their  issue  was  Mardonius.     (See  No.  61.) 

61.  Mardonius,  who  was  in  so  much  favour  both  with  Darius 10  and  with 
Xerxes,11  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Gobryas  and  a  sister  of  Darius.  He 
married  his  first  cousin  Artazostra  (No.  32),  daughter  of  Darius  and  Atossa, 
and  full  sister  to  Xerxes.12  Hence  perhaps  his  great  influence  with  that 
monarch.  His  actions  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulating.  According 
to  Ctesias  he  was  wounded  at  Plataea,  and  being  afterwards  sent  by  Xerxes  to 
plunder  Delphi,  was  there  killed  by  hailstones  ! 13 

62  and  63.  Another  sister  of  Darius  married  Teaspes,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  that  he  was  the  father  of  Sataspes,  who  was  required  as  a 
penance  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  and  failing  to  do  so  was  impaled  by 
Xerxes.14 

6  Herod,  v.  25.  7  Ibid.  vi.  42.  8  Ibid.  vi.  94. 

9  Ibid.  vii.  5.  10  Ibid.  vi.  43. 

11  Ibid.  vii.  5,  9,  &c.,  viii.  67-9,  107,  &c. 

12  Ibid.  vi.  43.  13  Pers.  Excerpt.  §§  25-6.  14  Ibid.  iv.  43. 
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HISTORY    OF    HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED    URANIA. 


1.  The  Greeks  engaged  in  the  sea-service  were  the  following. 
The  Athenians  furnished  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  vessels 
to  the  fleet,  which  were  manned  in  part  by  the  Plataaans,  who, 
though  unskilled  in  such  matters,  were  led  by  their  active  and 
daring  spirit  to  undertake  this  duty  ;  the  Corinthians  furnished 
a  contingent  of  forty  vessels  ;  the  Megarians  sent  twenty  ;  the 
Chalcideans  also  manned  twenty,  which  had  been  furnished  to 
them  by  the  Athenians  ; '  the  Eginetans  came  with  eighteen  ; 
the  Sicyonians  with  twelve  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  with  ten  ;  the 
Epidaurians  with  eight ;  the  Eretrians  with  seven  ;  the  Troeze- 
nians  with  five  ;  the  Styreans  with  two  ;  and  the  Ceans2  with 
two  triremes  and  two  penteconters.  Last  of  all,  the  Locrians 
of  Opus  came  in  aid  with  a  squadron  of  seven  penteconters. 

2.  Such  were  the  nations  which  furnished  vessels  to  the  fleet 
now  at  Artemisium  ;  and  in  mentioning  them  I  have  given  the 
number  of  ships  furnished  by  each.  The  total  number  of  the 
ships  thus  brought  together,  without  counting  the  penteconters, 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  ;3  and  the  captain,  who  had 

1  These  Chalcideans  arc  beyond  a  doubt  the  Athenian  cleruchs  or  colonists,  set- 
tled on  the  lands  of  the  Hippobatae  at  the  time  of  the  second  invasion  of  Cleomenes 
(supra,  v.  77).     Their  number,  4000,  would  exactly  suffice  to  man  20  triremes. 

2  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  now  Tzia  or  Zea,  lies  off  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
at  the  distance  of  about  12  miles.  It  is  about  12  miles  long  by  8  broad.  Like  the 
other  Cyclades  it  was  originally  colonised  from  Athens  (infra,  ch.  46).  Simonides, 
the  lyric  poet,  and  Prodicus,  the  sophist,  both  natives  of  Ceos,  have  made  it  more 
famous  than  many  a  larger  place. 

3  This  number  agrees  exactly  with  the  statement  of  the  several  contingents— an 
unusual  circumstance  in  our  present  copies  of  Herodotus.     It  is  confirmed  by  Dio- 
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the  chief  command  over  the  whole  fleet,  was  Eurybiades  the  son 
of  Eurycleides.  He  was  furnished  by  Sparta,  since  the  allies 
had  said,  that  "  if  a  Lacedasmonian  did  not  take  the  command, 
they  would  break  up  the  fleet,  for  never  would  they  serve  under 
the  Athenians." 

3.  From  the  first,  even  earlier  than  the  time  when  the  em- 
bassy went  to  Sicily 4  to  solicit  alliance,  there  had  been  a  talk 
of  intrusting  the  Athenians  with  the  command  at  sea  ;  but  the 
allies  were  averse  to  the  plan,  wherefore  the  Athenians  did  not 
press  it ;  for  there  was  nothing  they  had  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  salvation  of  Greece,  and  they  knew  that,  if  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves  about  the  command,  Greece  would  be  brought 
to  ruin.5  Herein  they  judged  rightly  ;  for  internal  strife  is  a 
thing  as  much  worse  than  war  carried  on  by  a  united  people,  as 
war  itself  is  worse  than  peace.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  being 
so  persuaded,  did  not  push  their  claims,  but  waived  them,  so 
long  as  they  were  in  such  great  need  of  aid  from  the  other 
Greeks.  And  they  afterwards  showed  their  motive  ;  for  at  the 
time  when  the  Persians  had  been  driven  from  Greece,  and  were 
now  threatened  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own  country,  they  took 
occasion  of  the  insolence  of  Pausanias  to  deprive  the  Lacedae- 
monians of  their  leadership.  This,  however,  happened  after- 
wards.6 

4.  At  the  present  time  the  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Arte- 
misium,  when  they  saw  the  number  of  the  ships  which  lay  at 
anchor  near  Aphetae,  and  the  abundance  of  troops  everywhere, 
feeling  disappointed  that  matters  had  gone  with  the  barbarians 
so  far  otherwise  than  they  had  expected,  and  full  of  alarm  at 
what  they  saw,  began  to  speak  of  drawing  back  from  Artemi- 

dorus,  who  makes  the  fleet  consist  of  280  trisemes,  having  evidently  counted  as 
such  the  nine  penteconters  (xi.  12).  We  may  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  relative 
naval  strength  of  the  principal  Grecian  states  from  this  catalogue,  combined  with 
the  list  of  the  contingents  which  fought  at  Salamis.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  Egina  was  nursing  her  strength  (infra,  ch.  46). 

4  Supra,  vii.  153,  et  seqq. 

6  Athens  prudently  waived  her  claim,  as  to  insist  on  it  might  have  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Dorian  forces,  which  amounted  to  113  triremes,  or  nearly  one 
half  of  the  fleet.  Even  with  this  concession  she  found  it  difficult  enough  to  retain 
them  (infra,  chs.  4-5,  74-8). 

6  Probably  in  b.  c.  477  (see  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  6).  The  circumstan- 
ces are  related  at  length  by  Thucydides  (i.  95)  and  Diodorus  (xi.  44-6).  It  appears 
from  the  latter,  that  the  contrast  offered  by  the  personal  character  of  Aristides  to 
the  insolence  of  Pausanias,  was  in  part  the  cause  of  the  allies  submitting  to  Athens. 
Pausanias  had  not  only  assumed  the  state  and  habits  of  a  Persian  satrap,  but  affected 
the  oriental  system  of  seclusion,  and  was  violent  and  capricious  (Thucyd.  i.  130J. 
The  change,  however,  would  scarcely  have  been  effected,  had  not  the  Ionian  element 
in  the  alliance  obtained  a  large  accession  of  strength  by  the  addition  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  the  confederacy  (ib.  i.  95). 
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sium  towards  the  inner  parts  of  their  country.  So  when  the 
Euhoeans  heard  what  was  in  debate,  they  went  to  Eurybiades, 
and  besought  him  to  wait  a  few  days,  while  they  removed  their 
children  and  their  slaves  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  as  they 
found  that  they  prevailed  nothing,  they  left  him  and  went  to 
Themistocles,  the  Athenian  commander,  to  whom  they  gave  a 
bribe  of  thirty  talents,7  on  his  promise  that  the  fleet  should  re- 
main and  risk  a  battle  in  defence  of  Eubcea. 

5.  And  Themistocles  succeeded  in  detaining  the  fleet  in  the 
way  which  I  will  now  relate.  He  made  over  to  Eurybiades  five 
talents  out  of  the  thirty  paid  him,  which  he  gave  as  if  they 
came  from  himself ;  and  having  in  this  way  gained  over  the 
admiral,  he  addressed  himself  to  Adeimantus,  the  son  of  Ocytus, 
the  Corinthian  leader,  who  was  the  only  remonstrant  now,  and 
who  still  threatened  to  sail  away  from  Artemisium  and  not 
wait  for  the  other  captains.  Addressing  himself  to  this  man, 
Themistocles  said  with  an  oath, — "  Thou  forsake  us  ?  By  no 
means  !  I  will  pay  thee  better  for  remaining  than  the  Mede 
would  for  leaving  thy  friends " — and  straightway  he  sent  on 
board  the  ship  of  Adeimantus  a  present  of  three  talents  of  sil- 
ver. So  these  two  captains  were  won  by  gifts,8  and  came  over 
to  the  views  of  Themistocles,  who  was  thereby  enabled  to  gra- 
tify the  wishes  of  the  Eubceans.  He  likewise  made  his  own 
gain  on  the  occasion ;  for  he  kept  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  no 
one  knew  of  it.  The  commanders  who  took  the  gifts  thought 
that  the  sums  were  furnished  by  Athens,  and  had  been  sent  to 
be  used  in  this  way. 

6.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Greeks  stayed  at  Eubcea 
and  there  gave  battle  to  the  enemy. 

Now  the  battle  was  on  this  wise.  The  barbarians  reached 
Aphetae  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  saw  (as  they  had  pre- 
viously heard  reported)  that  a  fleet  of  Greek  ships,  weak  in 
number,  lay  at  Artemisium.  At  once  they  were  eager  to  en- 
gage, fearing  that  the  Greeks  would  fly,  and  hoping  to  capture 
them  before  they  should  get  away.  They  did  not  however 
think  it  wise  to  make  straight  for  the  Greek  station,  lest  the 
enemy  should  see  them  as  they  bore  down,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  flight  immediately  ;  in  which  case  night  might  close 

7  Plutarch  admits  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Themistocles  (Vit.  Them.  c.  7), 
which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  his  general  character  (vide  infra,  chs.  Ill,  112). 
He  gives  the  name  of  the  Euboean  who  brought  the  money  as  Pelagon.  Thirty 
talents  would  be  above  7000J.  of  our  money. 

8  Phanias  of  Eresus  related,  that  Architeles,  the  captain  of  the  Athenian  Theoris, 
was  likewise  bribed  (ap.  Plutarch,  1.  s.  c). 
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in  before  they  came  up  with  the  fugitives,  and  so  they  might 
get  clean  off  and  make  their  escape  from  them  ;  whereas  the 
Persians  were  minded  not  to  let  a  single  soul  slip  through  their 
hands.9 

7.  They  therefore  contrived  a  plan,  which  was  the  follow- 
ing : — They  detached  two  hundred  of  their  ships  from  the  rest, 
and — to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seeing  them  start — sent  them 
round  outside  the  island  of  Sciathos,  to  make  the  circuit  of 
Eubcea  by  Caphareus  10  and  Geraestus,1  and  so  to  reach  the 
Euripus.  By  this  plan  they  thought  to  enclose  the  Greeks  on 
every  side  ;  for  the  ships  detached  would  block  up  the  only  way 
by  which  they  could  retreat,  while  the  others  would  press  upon 
them  in  front.  With  these  designs  therefore  they  dispatched 
the  two  hundred  ships,  while  they  themselves  waited, — since 
they  did  not  mean  to  attack  the  Greeks  upon  that  day,  or  until 
they  knew,  by  signal,  of  the  arrival  of  the  detachment  which 
had  been  ordered  to  sail  round  Eubcea.  Meanwhile  they  made 
a  muster  of  the  other  ships  at  Aphetse. 

8.  Now  the  Persians  had  with  them  a  man  named  Scyllias, 
a  native  of  Scione,  who  was  the  most  expert  diver  of  his  day.2 
At  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  off  Mount  Pelion  he  had  recovered 
for  the  Persians  a  great  part  of  what  they  lost,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  had  taken  care  to  obtain  for  himself  a  good  share  of  the 

9  In  the  original  the  expression  used  is — "  that  not  even  the  torch-bearer  should 
escape  their  hands."  In  the  Spartan  armies  there  was  a  sacred  torch-bearer,  whose 
business  it  was  to  preserve  alight  the  holy  fire  kindled  from  the  altar  of  Jove  at 
Sparta,  which  was  wanted  for  the  various  sacrifices  offered  during  an  expedition 
(Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  §§  2,  3).  As  the  fire  was  considered  to  be  of  vital  importance, 
every  effort  was  made  to  defend  the  "  torch-bearer,"  and  he  seldom  fell  unless  the 
whole  army  was  destroyed.  The  expression  passed  into  a  proverb  (Zenob.  Cent. 
v.  34  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phcen.  1377  ;  Suidas,  ad  voc,  &c). 

10  Caphereus  (or  Caphareus)  was  the  name  of  the  south-eastern  promontory  of 
Euboea,  now  called  Capo  Doro  (see  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  12  ;  Ptol.  Geogr.  iii.  15).  It  was 
said  to  have  been  fatal  to  many  of  the  Greek  ships  on  their  return  from  the  Trojan 
war  (Virg.  iEn.  xi.  260).  In  the  12th  century,  on  account  of  the  many  shipwrecks 
of  which  it  was  the  scene,  it  bore  the  name  of  Xylophagus,  "  wood,"  or  "  ship 
devourer"  (Tzetz.  Lycophr.  v.  373). 

1  Geraestus  was  a  town  and  promontory  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Euboea, 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  51 ;  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Liv.  xxxi.  45  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  651).  The  promontory  is  now  Cape  Mantelo,  the  town 
Kastri. 

2  Pausanias  relates  (x.  xix.  §  1)  that  this  Scyllias,  whom  he  calls  Scyllis,  had  a 
statue  erected  to  him  at  Delphi  by  the  Amphictyons,  which  remained  to  his  own  day. 
Scyllis,  according  to  him,  assisted  by  his  daughter,  who  was  also  a  diver,  had 
loosened  the  anchors  of  the  Persian  ships  at  the  time  of  the  storm  off  Cape  Sepias, 
and  had  thereby  done  the  common  enemy  great  damage  (compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv. 
11 ;  Athen.  vii.  p.  296,  F.  ;  Anthol.  Gr.  i.  69,  1). 

Col.  Leake  remarks  that  some  of  the  Levantine  Greeks  are  to  this  day  famous 
for  their  skill  in  diving — the  most  celebrated  being  the  sponge-cutters  or  Symi 
(Demi  of  Attica,  p.  244,  note  *). 
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treasure.  He  had  for  some  time  been  wishing  to  go  over  to  the 
Greeks  ;  but  no  good  opportunity  had  offered  till  now,  when 
the  Persians  were  making  the  muster  of  their  ships.  In  what 
way  he  contrived  to  reach  the  Greeks  I  am  not  able  to  say  for 
certain  :  I  marvel  much  if  the  tale  that  is  commonly  told  be 
true.  'Tis  said  he  dived  into  the  sea  at  Aphetse,  and  did  not 
once  come  to  the  surface  till  he  reached  Artemisium,  a  distance 
of  nearly  eighty  furlongs.3  Now  many  things  are  related  of 
this  man  which  are  plainly  false,  but  some  of  the  stories  seem 
to  be  true.  My  own  opinion  is  that  on  this  occasion  he  made 
the  passage  to  Artemisium  in  a  boat. 

However  this  might  be,  Scyllias  no  sooner  reached  Artemi- 
sium than  he  gave  the  Greek  captains  a  full  account  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  storm,  and  likewise  told  them  of  the  ships 
sent  to  make  the  circuit  of  Eubcea. 

9.  So  the  Greeks  on  receiving  these  tidings  held  a  council, 
whereat,  after  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
stay  quiet  for  the  present  where  they  were,  and  remain  at  their 
moorings,  but  that  after  midnight  they  should  put  out  to  sea, 
and  encounter  the  ships  which  were  on  their  way  round  the 
island.  Later  in  the  day,  when  they  found  that  no  one  med- 
dled with  them,  they  formed  a  new  plan,  which  was  to  wait  till 
near  evening,  and  then  sail  out  against  the  main  body  of  the 
barbarians,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  mode  of  fight  and 
skill  in  manoeuvring.4 

10.  When  the  Persian  commanders  and  crews  saw  the 
Greeks  thus  boldly  sailing  towards  them  with  their  few  ships, 
they  thought  them  possessed  with  madness,5  and  went  out  to 
meet  them,  expecting  (as  indeed  seemed  likely  enough)  that 
they  would  take  all  their  vessels  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
Greek  ships  were  so  few,  and  their  own  so  far  outnumbered 
them,  and  sailed  so  much  better,  that  they  resolved,  seeing 
their  advantage,  to  encompass  their  foe  on  every  side.  And 
now  such  of  the  Ionians  as  wished  well  to  the  Grecian  cause 
and  served  in  the  Persian  fleet  unwillingly,  seeing  their  coun- 
trymen surrounded,  were  sorely  distressed  ;  for  they  felt  sure 
that  not  one  of  them  would  ever  make  his  escape,  so  poor  an 
opinion  had  they  of  the  strength  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  as  saw  with  pleasure  the  attack  on  Greece,  now 
vied  eagerly  with  each  other  which  should  be  the  first  to  make 
prize  of  an  Athenian  ship,  and  thereby  to  secure  himself  a  rich 

3  The  distance  across  the  strait  is  about  7  miles,  or  little  more  than  60  stades. 

4  On  the  nautical  manoeuvre  of  the  SieK-rr\ovs,  see  above,  vi.  12,  note7. 
'  Vide  supra,  vi.  112. 
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reward  from  the  king.     For  through  both  the  hosts  none  were 
so  much  accounted  of  as  the  Athenians. 

11.  The  Greeks,  at  a  signal,  brought  the  sterns  of  their 
ships  together  into  a  small  compass,  and  turned  their  prows 
on  every  side  towards  the  barbarians  ; 6  after  which,  at  a  second 
signal,  although  inclosed  within  a  narrow  space,  and  closely 
pressed  upon  by  the  foe,  yet  they  fell  bravely  to  work,  and  cap- 
tured thirty  ships  of  the  barbarians,  at  the  same  time  taking 
prisoner  Philaon,  the  son  of  Chersis,  and  brother  of  Gorgus, 
king  of  Salamis/  a  man  of  much  repute  in  the  fleet.  The  first 
who  made  prize  of  a  ship  of  the  enemy  was  Lycomedes  the  son 
of  iEschreas,  an  Athenian,8  who  was  afterwards  adjudged  the 
meed  of  valour.  Victory  however  was  still  doubtful  when  night 
came  on,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  combat.  The  Greeks  sailed 
back  to  Artemisium  and  the  barbarians  to  Aphetse,  much  sur- 
prised at  the  result,  which  was  far  other  than  they  had  looked 
for.  In  this  battle  only  one  of  the  Greeks  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  king  deserted  and  joined  his  countrymen.  This  was 
Antidorus  of  Lemnos,  whom  the  Athenians  rewarded  for  his 
desertion  by  the  present  of  a  piece  of  land  in  Salamis. 

12.  Evening  had  barely  closed  in  when  a  heavy  rain — it  was 
about  midsummer  9 — began  to  fall,  which  continued  the  whole 
night,  with  terrible  thunderings  and  lightnings  from  Mount  Pe- 
lion  :  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
damaged  ships  were  drifted  in  the  direction  of  Aphetse,  and 
floated  about  the  prows  of  the  vessels  there,  disturbing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  oars.  The  barbarians,  hearing  the  storm,  were 
greatly  dismayed,  expecting  certainly  to  perish,  as  they  had 
fallen  into  such  a  multitude  of  misfortunes.  For  before  they 
were  well  recovered  from  the  tempest  and  the  wreck  of  their 
vessels  oft1  Mount  Pelion,  they  had  been  surprised  by  a  sea- 
fight  which  had  taxed  all  their  strength,  and  now  the  sea- 
fight  was  scarcely  over  when  they  were  exposed  to  floods  of 
rain,  and  the  rush  of  swollen  streams  into  the  sea,  and  violent 
thunderings. 

13.  If,  however,  they  who  lay  at(  Aphetse  passed  a  comfort- 

6  Compare  the  tactics  of  the  Corinthians  (Thucyd.  ii.  83),  who  though  superior 
in  force  adopted  this  arrangement  of  their  ships  in  their  first  engagement  with 
Phormio,  through  fear  of  the  superiority  of  the  Athenians  in  manoeuvring. 

7  Supra,  v.  104. 

8  Plutarch  makes  Lycomedes  perform  this  exploit  at  Salamis  (Vit.  Them.  c.  15). 

9  From  this  passage,  and  from  the  fact  mentioned  above  (vii.  206),  that  the  en- 
gagements at  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium  coincided  with  the  time  of  the  Olympic 
games,  we  may  be  justified  in  fixing  the  battles  to  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 
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less  night,  far  worse  were  the  sufferings  of  those  who  had  been 
sent  to  make  the  circuit  of  Eubcea  ;  in  as  much  as  the  storm 
fell  on  them  out  at  sea,  whereby  the  issue  was  indeed  calami- 
tous. They  were  sailing  along  near  the  Hollows  of  Eubcea,10 
when  the  wind  began  to  rise  and  the  rain  to  pour  :  overpowered 
by  the  force  of  the  gale,  and  driven  they  knew  not  whither,  at 
the  last  they  fell  upon  rocks, — Heaven  so  contriving,  in  order 
that  the  Persian  fleet  might  not  greatly  exceed  the  Greek,  but 
be  brought  nearly  to  its  level.  This  squadron,  therefore,  was 
entirely  lost  about  the  Hollows  of  Eubcea. 

14.  The  barbarians  at  Aphetee  were  glad  when  day  dawned, 
and  remained  in  quiet  at  their  station,  content  if  they  might 
enjoy  a  little  peace  after  so  many  sufferings.  Meanwhile  there 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-three 
ships  from  Attica.1  Their  arrival,  and  the  news  which  reached 
Artemisium  about  the  same  time  of  the  complete  destruction 
by  the  storm  of  the  ships  sent  to  sail  round  Eubcea,  greatly 
cheered  the  spirits  of  the  Greek  sailors.  So  they  waited  again 
till  the  same  hour  as  the  day  before,  and,  once  more  putting 
out  to  sea,  attacked  the  enemy.  This  time  they  fell  in  with 
some  Cilician  vessels,  which  they  sank ;  when  night  came  on, 
and  they  withdrew  to  Artemisium. 

15.  The  third  day  was  now  come,  and  the  captains  of  the  bar- 
barians, ashamed  that  so  small  a  number  of  ships  should  harass 
their  fleet,  and  afraid  of  the  anger  of  Xerxes,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  others  to  begin  the  battle,  weighed  anchor  them- 

10  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  tract  we  are  to  understand  by  "the  Hollows." 
Strabo  (x.  p.  648)  and  his  Epitomiser  are  at  variance  on  the  point,  the  former 
making  it  the  tract  between  Geraestus  and  the  Euripus,  while  the  latter  says  it  is  the 
piece  of  coast  between  Geraestus  and  Cape  Caphareus.  Col.  Leake  prefers  the  ac- 
count of  the  Epitomiser  (Demi  of  Attica,  Appendix,  page  247,  note  J),  with  less,  I 
think,  than  his  usual  judgment.  It  is  plain  from  the  whole  passage  in  Strabo  that 
his  Epitomiser  misrepresented  him.  And  the  statements  of  other  writers,  as  par- 
ticularly Valerius  Maximus  and  Philostratus,  confirm  the  text  of  Strabo.  Valerius 
Maximus  describes  "  the  Hollows  "  as  lying  between  Rhamnus  (in  Attica)  and  Ca- 
rystus  (i.  viii.  §  10) ;  and  Philostratus  speaks  of  the  tract  as  abounding  in  promon- 
tories (u/cpwTTJpm,  Vit.  Ap.  Tyan.  iii.  23),  which  is  true  of  the  region  west  of  Geraestus, 
but  not  of  that  between  Geraestus  and  Cape  Caphareus. 

"  The  Hollows  "  seem  to  have  had  at  all  times  a  bad  name  among  sailors  (see 
Eurip.  Troad.  84 ;  Liv.  xxxi.  47,  "  Est  sinus  Euboicus,  quern  Coela  vocant,  suspectis 
nautis  "). 

1  This  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  reserve  fleet.  The  policy 
of  Themistocles  had  raised  their  navy  to  200  vessels  (supra,  vii.  144,  and  note7), 
which  were  now  all  brought  into  active  service  : — 

127  manned  by  the  Athenians  and  Tlatamns  (ch.  1). 
20  manned  by  the  Chalcidean  colonists  (ib.). 
53  arrived  after  the  storm  (ch.  14). 

Total  200 
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selves,  and  advanced  against  the  Greeks  about  the  hour  of  noon, 
with  shouts  encouraging  one  another.  Now  it  happened  that 
these  sea-fights  took  place  on  the  very  same  days  with  the  com- 
bats at  Thermopylae  ;  and  as  the  aim  of  the  struggle  was  in 
the  one  case  to  maintain  the  pass,  so  in  the  other  it  was  to  de- 
fend the  Euripus.  "While  the  Greeks,  therefore,  exhorted  one 
another  not  to  let  the  barbarians  burst  in  upon  Greece,  these 
latter  shouted  to  their  fellows  to  destroy  the  Grecian  fleet,  and 
get  possession  of  the  channel. 

16.  And  now  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  advanced  in  good  order  to 
the  attack,  while  the  Greeks  on  their  side  remained  quite 
motionless  at  Artemisium.  The  Persians  therefore  spread 
themselves,  and  came  forward  in  a  half  moon,  seeking  to  encir- 
cle the  Greeks  on  all  sides,  and  thereby  prevent  them  from 
escaping.  When  they  saw  this,  the  Greeks  sailed  out  to  meet 
their  assailants  ;  and  the  battle  forthwith  began.  In  this  en- 
gagement the  two  fleets  contended  with  no  clear  advantage  to 
either, — for  the  armament  of  Xerxes  injured  itself  by  its  own 
greatness,  the  vessels  falling  into  disorder,  and  oft-times  run- 
ning foul  of  one  another  ;  yet  still  they  did  not  give  way,  but 
made  a  stout  fight,  since  the  crews  felt  it  would  indeed  be  a 
disgrace  to  turn  and  fly  from  a  fleet  so  inferior  in  number.  The 
Greeks  therefore  suffered  much,  both  in  ships  and  men  ;  but  the 
barbarians  experienced  a  far  larger  loss  of  each.  So  the  fleets 
separated  after  such  a  combat  as  I  have  described. 

17.  On  the  side  of  Xerxes  the  Egyptians  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  the  combatants  ; 2  for  besides  performing 

2  Diodorus  says  the  Sidonians  were  the  most  distinguished  (xi.  13),  in  which 
statement  he  seems  to  have  followed  probability  rather  than  fact  (vide  supra,  vii. 
44,  100). 

[The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  ships  and  commerce  at  a  very  early  time. 
(See  notes  on  Book  ii.  chaps.  102,  159,  161.)  Herodotus  asserts  that  the  Egyptian 
soldiers  were  made  to  serve  on  board  the  Persian  fleet,  "because  they  were  sailors" 
(ix.  32) ;  and  they  were  taken  from  the  ships  to  fight  ashore  at  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
The  notion  of  the  Egyptian  prejudice  against  the  sea  is  repeated  without  consider- 
ing that  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  their  hatred  of  Typhon :  and  that  it  was 
merely  because  the  sea  was  considered  injurious,  as  the  Nile  was  beneficial  to 
Egypt ;  which  last,  according  to  one  interpretation  of  that  fabulous  history,  was 
Osiris.  But  this  did  not  prevent  their  using  the  sea  for  the  purposes  of  conquest 
and  commerce.  The  Dutch  have  had  a  more  positive  feeling  of  antagonism  against 
the  sea,  which  in  fabulous  times  would  have  been  made  into  a  similar  myth.  And 
whether  we  believe  or  reject  the  common  report  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  times,  that 
colonies  went  from  Egypt  to  Athens  and  Argos,  it  proves  that  the  Egyptians  were 
believed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  sea.  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  their  colonies  were  merely  refugees  who  fled  from  Egypt,  on  the  expulsion  of 
some  native  and  even  foreign  dynasty,  than  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  colonising 
people.  The  commerce  too  of  those  days  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
had  the  principal  carrying  trade,  even  from  Egypt,  in  their  hands  (Herodot.  i.  ch. 
1) ;  and  also  surpassed  the  sea-faring  Greeks  in  the  extent  of  their  trade.     But  this 
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many  other  noble  deeds,  they  took  five  vessels  from  the  Greeks 
with  their  crews  on  board.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  the 
Athenians  bore  off  the  meed  of  valour  ;  and  among  them  the 
most  distinguished  was  Clinias,  the  son  of  Alcibiades,3  who 
served  at  his  own  charge  with  two  hundred  men,4  on  board  a 
vessel  which  he  had  himself  furnished.5 

18.  The  two  fleets,  on  separating,  hastened  very  gladly  to 
their  anchorage-grounds.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  became  masters  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  vessels  ;  but  they  had  been  so  roughly  handled, 
especially  the  Athenians,  one-half  of  whose  vessels  had  suffered 
damage,  that  they  determined  to  break  up  from  their  station, 
and  withdraw  to  the  inner  parts  of  their  country. 

would  not  prevent  the  Egyptians  using  the  sea  ;  and  they  were  employed  with  the 
Phoenicians  for  the  Persian  sea-service,  in  transporting  provisions  for  the  army  (Bk. 
vii.  ch.  25) ;  and  on  other  occasions.  Again  the  fact  of  their  capturing  five  Greek 
ships  in  the  present  battle,  and  still  more  their  being  able  to  contend  at  sea  with 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (ii.  161),  prove  them  to  have  been  excellent  sailors.  Tamos,  an 
Egyptian,  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger  (Xen.  Anab. 
i.),  and  mention  is  made  of  other  expert  sailors  from  Egypt.  A  sea-fight  indeed 
is  represented  at  Thebes,  in  the  early  time  of  Remeses  III.,  some  time  before  the 
Trojan  war,  between  12  and  13  centuries  b.  c.  ;  and  their  great  practice  in  rowing 
on  the  Nile  gave  the  Egyptians  an  advantage,  at  a  time  when  manoeuvres  depended 
so  much  on  the  oar. — G.  W\] 

3  This  Clinias  was  the  father  of  the  great  Alcibiades,  whom  he  left  a  mere  child 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  b.  c.  447,  in  the  battle  of  Coronaea  (Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p. 
112,  c. ;  Isocr.  de  Big.  p.  352,  B.).  Clinias  married  Dinomache,  a  daughter  of  Me- 
gacles,  grandson  of  the  Megacles  who  married  Agarista  of  Sicyon  (Plut.  Vit.  Alcib. 
c.  1).  Hence  the  relationship  between  the  great  Alcibiades  and  Pericles,  his  guar- 
dian (Plat.  Alcib.  p.  118  c).     The  family  of  Clinias  may  be  thus  exhibited  : — 

Alcibiades 


Clinias  Axiochus 

(m.  Dinomache) 


Clinias  (2)  Alcibiades  (2)  Clinias  (3) 

4  This  was  the  ordinary  crew  of  a  trireme,  as  appears  from  many  passages. 
The  number  is  assumed  (supra,  vii.  184)  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation,  and  may  be 
confirmed  from  various  places  in  Thucydides  and  other  authors.  E.  g.  The  Attic 
sailor  received  a  drachma  a-day  (Thucyd.  iii.  17),  and  the  regular  pay  for  a  trireme 
was  a  talent  a  month  (Ibid.  vi.  8.).  Now  the  talent  contained  6000  drachmas,  and 
the  month  was  reckoned  at  30  days:  but  6000-^30  =  200.  Of  these  200,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  170  were  rowers,  while  30  were  sailors  and  officers  (Boeckh's  Urhunden 
uber  das  Seewesen  des  Att.  Staates,  p.  ]19).  The  Epibata;,  or  marines,  seem  to 
have  been  additional  (supra,  vii.  184).  They  varied  in  number  from  40  (supra,  vi. 
15)  to  7  (Thucyd.  vi.  43 ;  cf.  infra,  viii.  83,  note  1). 

6  The  state  usually  furnished  the  vessel  and  its  equipment,  the  trierarch  being 
bound  to  keep  the  whole  in  repair.  Trierarchs  often  went  to  the  expense  of  equipping 
their  vessels  at  their  own  cost  (Thucyd.  vi.  31 ;  Demosth.  c.  Polycl.),  but  it  was  a 
rare  thing  for  them  to  furnish  the  vessel  itself.  Still  they  did  so  in  some  instances 
(see  Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  566-8). 

It  is  probable  that  the  Trierarchy  of  individuals  had  by  this  time  superseded  the 
old  arrangement  of  the  Naucraries  (Cf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  161). 
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19.  Then  Themistocles,  who  thought  that  if  the  Ionian 
and  Carian  ships  could  be  detached  from  the  barbarian  fleet,6 
the  Greeks  might  be  well  able  to  defeat  the  rest,  called  the  cap- 
tains together.  They  met  upon  the  sea-shore,  where  the  Euboe- 
ans  were  now  assembling  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  here  The 
mistocles  told  them  he  thought  that  he  knew  of  a  plan  whereby 
he  could  detach  from  the  king  those  who  were  of  most  worth 
among  his  allies.  This  was  all  that  he  disclosed  to  them  of  his 
plan  at  that  time.  Meanwhile,  looking  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were,  he  advised  them  to  slaughter  as  many  of  the 
Eubcean  cattle  as  they  liked — for  it  was  better  (he  said)  that 
their  own  troops  should  enjoy  them  than  the  enemy — and  to 
give  orders  to  their  men  to  kindle  the  fires  as  usual.  With  re- 
gard to  the  retreat,  he  said  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
watch  the  proper  moment,  and  would  manage  matters  so  that 
they  should  return  to  Greece  without  loss.  These  words  pleased 
the  captains  ;  so  they  had  the  fires  lighted,  and  began  the 
slaughter  of  the  cattle. 

20.  The  Eubceans,  until  now,  had  made  light  of  the  oracle 
of  Bacis,7  as  though  it  had  been  void  of  all  significancy,  and  had 
neither  removed  their  goods  from  the  island,  nor  yet  taken  them 
into  their  strong  places  ;  as  they  would  most  certainly  have 
done  if  they  had  believed  that  war  was  approaching.  By  this 
neglect  they  had  brought  their  affairs  into  the  very  greatest 
danger.     Now  the  oracle  of  which  I  speak  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  When  o'er  the  main  shall  be  thrown  a  bj'blus  yoke  by  a  stranger, 
Be  thou  ware,  and  drive  from  Euboea  the  goats'  loud-bleating." 

So,  as  the  Eubceans  had  paid  no  regard  to  this  oracle  when  the 
evils  approached  and  impended,  now  that  they  had  arrived,  the 
worst  was  likely  to  befall  them. 

21.  While  the  Greeks  were  employed  in  the  way  described 
above,8  the  scout  who  had  been  on  the  watch  at  Trachis  arrived 


6  As  the  Carians  had  twice  before  resisted  Persia  in  arms  (supra,  i.  1*74 ;  v.  103, 
118-121),  Themistocles  might  think  it  worth  while  to  try  to  detach  them  now. 

7  There  are  said  to  have  been  three  prophets  of  this  name — an  Arcadian,  an 
Athenian,  and  a  Boeotian  (Schol.  ad.  Aristoph.  Pac.  1071,  Eq.  123);  but  the  last, 
who  is  called  the  most  ancient,  was  also  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  His  oracles 
are  quoted,  infra,  chs.  11,  96,  and  ix.  43.  They  are  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  (Av. 
899-916  ;  Pac.  1009-1015,  Ed.  Bothe),  but  spoken  of  with  great  respect  by  Cicero 
(Div.  i.  18)  and  Pausanias  (iv.  xxvii.  §  2  ;  x.  xiv.  §  3,  &c).  The  Boeotians  seem 
to  have  paid  regard  to  them  down  to  the  time  when  Pausanias  wrote  (ix.  xvii.  §  4). 
They  were  all  written,  apparently,  in  hexameter  verse. 

8  Supra,  ch.  19,  end. 
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at  Artemisium.  For  the  Greeks  had  employed  two  watchers  : 
— Polyas,  a  native  of  Anticyra,  had  been  stationed  off  Artemi- 
sium, with  a  row-boat  at  his  command  ready  to  sail  at  any  mo- 
ment, his  orders  being  that,  if  an  engagement  took  place  by 
sea,  he  should  convey  the  news  at  once  to  the  Greeks  at  Ther- 
mopylse  ;  and  in  like  manner  Abronychus,  the  son  of  Lysicles, 
an  Athenian,  had  been  stationed  with  a  triaconter  near  Leoni- 
das,  to  be  ready,  in  case  of  disaster  befalling  the  land  force,  to 
carry  tidings  of  it  to  Artemisium.  It  was  this  Abronychus  who 
now  arrived  with  news  of  what  had  befallen  Leonidas  and 
those  who  were  with  him.  When  the  Greeks  heard  the  tidings 
they  no  longer  delayed  to  retreat,  but  withdrew  in  the  order 
wherein  they  had  been  stationed,  the  Corinthians  leading,  and 
the  Athenians  sailing  last  of  all. 

22.  And  now  Themistocles  chose  out  the  swiftest  sailers 
from  among  the  Athenian  vessels,  and,  proceeding  to  the  various 
watering-places  along  the  coast,  cut  inscriptions  on  the  rocks, 
which  were  read  by  the  Ionians  the  day  following,  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Artemisium.  The  inscriptions  ran  thus  : — "  Men  of 
Ionia,  ye  do  wrong  to  fight  against  your  own  fathers,  and  to  give 
your  help  to  enslave  Greece.  We  beseech  you  therefore  to  come 
over,  if  possible,  to  our  side  :  if  you  cannot  do  this,  then,  we 
pray  you,  stand  aloof  from  the  contest  yourselves,  and  persuade 
the  Carians  to  do  the  like.  If  neither  of  these  things  be  pos- 
sible, and  you  are  hindered,  by  a  force  too  strong  to  resist,  from 
venturing  upon  desertion,  at  least  when  we  come  to  blows  fight 
backwardly,  remembering  that  you  are  sprung  from  us,  and 
that  it  was  through  you  we  first  provoked  the  hatred  of  the 
barbarian."9  Themistocles,  in  putting  up  these  inscriptions, 
looked,  I  believe,  to  two  chances — either  Xerxes  would  not 
discover  them,  in  which  case  they  might  bring  over  the 
Ionians  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks  ;  or  they  would  be  reported 
to  him  and  made  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Ionians, 
who  would  thereupon  be  distrusted,  and  would  not  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  sea-fights. 

23.  Shortly  after  the  cutting  of  the  inscriptions,  a  man  of 
Histisea  went  in  a  merchant-ship  to  Aphetae,  and  told  the  Per- 
sians that  the  Greeks  had  fled  from  Artemisium.  Disbelieving 
his  report,  the  Persians  kept  the  man  a  prisoner,  while  they 
sent  some  of  their  fastest  vessels  to  see  what  had  happened. 
These  brought  back  word  how  matters  stood  ;  whereupon  at 

9  Alluding  to  the  assistance  given  by  Athens  to  the  Ionians  in  the  great  revolt 
(supra,  v.  99,  and  compare  v.  105  ;  vi.  94 ;  vii.  8,  §  2,  &c). 
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sunrise  the  whole  fleet  advanced  together  in  a  body,  and  sailed 
to  Artemisium,  where  they  remained  till  midday  ;  after  which 
they  went  on  to  Histiaea.1  The  city  fell  into  their  hands  imme- 
diately ;  and  they  shortly  overran  the  various  villages  upon  the 
coast  in  the  district  of  Hellopia,2  which  was  part  of  the  Histi- 
aaan  territory. 

24.  It  was  while  they  were  at  this  station  that  a  herald 
reached  them  from  Xerxes,  whom  he  had  sent  after  making  the 
following  dispositions  with  respect  to  the  bodies  of  those  who 
fell  at  Thermopylae.  Of  the  twenty  thousand  who  had  been 
slain  on  the  Persian  side,  he  left  one  thousand  upon  the  field 
while  he  buried  the  rest  in  trenches  ;  and  these  he  carefully 
filled  up  with  earth,  and  hid  with  foliage,  that  the  sailors  might 
not  see  any  signs  of  them.  The  herald,  on  reaching  Histigea, 
caused  the  whole  force  to  be  collected  together,  and  spake  thus 
to  them  : 

"  Comrades,  King  Xerxes  gives  permission  to  all  who  please, 
to  quit  their  posts,  and  see  how  he  fights  with  the  senseless  men 
who  think  to  overthrow  his  armies." 

25.  No  sooner  had  these  words  been  uttered,  than  it  became 
difficult  to  get  a  boat,  so  great  was  the  number  of  those  who 
desired  to  see  the  sight.  Such  as  went  crossed  the  strait,  and 
passing  among  the  heaps  of  dead,  in  this  way  viewed  the  spec- 
tacle.    Many  helots  were  included  in  the  slain,3  but  every  one 


1  Histiaea,  afterwards  called  Oreus  (Strab.  x.  p.  649  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.),  was  the 
most  important  town  of  northern  Euboea,  and  gave  name  to  a  considerable  tract,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  Histiaeotis  (supra,  vii.  175).  It  lay  about  midway  in 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island  (Liv.  xxviii.  5),  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  broad 
plain,  and  by  the  side  of  a  small  river  called  the  Callas  (Strab.  1.  s.  c).  Its  remains 
are  found  in  this  position  (Leake's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  241,  note  4),  and  still  bear  the 
name  of  Oreos.  We  learn  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  164),  that  when  Pericles  conquered 
Euboea  and  expelled  the  Histiaeans  (Thucyd.  i.  114),  while  they  sought  a  refuge  in 
Macedonia,  2000  Athenian  citizens  took  their  place,  and  colonised  Oreus,  which  had 
before  been  a  township  of  Histiaea.  The  name  Histiaea,  however,  still  continued  in 
use  (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  50),  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  superseded  altogether  by 
that  of  Oreus  till  after  the  time  of  the  Antonines  (Pausan.  vn.  vii.  §  4 ;  xvii.  §  2, 
ad  fin.). 

2  The  Hellopians,  one  of  the  early  Pelasgic  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Euboea,  which  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Hellopia  (Philoch. 
Fr.  187  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  649  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  They  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Greece  (Steph.  Byz.),  especially  near  Dodona,  where  they  are  called  also  Helli,  and 
Selli  (Strab.  vii.  p.  475).  Perhaps  the  name  may  be  connected  with  the  more 
famous  term,  "  Hellene."  The  Hellopians  of  Euboea  had  in  historical  times  been 
driven  to  the  north  of  the  island,  where  they  occupied  the  mountain  tract  called 
Telethrium  (Strab.  x:  p.  649),  which  is  the  line  of  hills  running  east  and  west  be- 
tween Xirokhori  and  Gorgovitsa.  Herodotus  seems  to  mean  ther  whole  peninsula 
west  of  Histiaea  by  Hellopia. 

3  Herodotus  had  not  directly  mentioned  these  Helots  before.  If  they  bore  the 
proportion,  found  elsewhere  (infra,  ix.  10,  28),  of  seven  to  each  Spartan,  they  must 
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imagined  that  the  bodies  were  all  either  Lacedaemonians  or  Thes- 
pians. However  no  one  was  deceived  by  what  Xerxes  had  done 
with  his  own  dead.  It  was  indeed  most  truly  a  laughable  de- 
vice— on  the  one  side  a  thousand  men  were  seen  lying  about 
the  field,  on  the  other  four  thousand  crowded  together  in  one 
spot.4  This  day  then  was  given  up  to  sight-seeing  ;  on  the  next 
the  seamen  embarked  on  board  their  ships  and  sailed  back  to 
Histieea,  while  Xerxes  and  his  army  proceeded  upon  their 
march. 

26.  There  came  now  a  few  deserters  from  Arcadia  D  to  join 
the  Persians — poor  men  who  had  nothing  to  live  on,  and  were 
in  want  of  employment.  The  Persians  brought  them  into  the 
king's  presence,  and  there  inquired  of  them,  by  a  man  who 
acted  as  their  spokesman,  "  what  the  Greeks  were  doing  ?  " 
The  Arcadians  answered — "  They  are  holding  the  Olympic 
games,  seeing  the  athletic  sports  and  the  chariot  races."  "  And' 
what,"  said  the  man,  "  is  the  prize  for  which  they  contend  ?  " 
"  An  olive-wreath/'  returned  the  others,  "  which  is  given  to 

have  amounted  to  2100  men.  The  entire  number  of  Greeks  who  fought  at  Ther- 
mopylae would  thus  be  raised  to  above  9000,  viz. — 


Spartans            ...... 

300 

Lacedaemonians      ..... 

.      1000* 

Helots 

2100 

Other  Peloponnesians       .... 

.      2800 

Phocians            ...... 

1000 

Locrians      ...... 

.       lOOOt 

Thespians         ...... 

700 

Thebans       ...... 

400 

9300 

*  (Diod.  Sic.    Isocrates  says  700.) 
t  (Diod.  Sic.    Pausanias  says  6000.) 

r  at  the  final  struggle  would  be — 

Spartans      ...... 

300 

Lacedaemonians           ..... 

1000 

Helots 

.       2100 

Mycenaeans       ...... 

80* 

Thespians    ...... 

700 

Thebans             ...... 

.  400 

4580 

*  (Pausan.) 

Deducting  the  Thebans,  who  surrendered,  there  would  thus  be  about  4000  slain. 
(Perhaps,  however,  Herodotus  takes  this  number  from  the  inscription,  which  he 
misconceived,  supra,  vii.  228.) 

4  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  290)  denies  that  Xerxes  used  any  "  artifice  " 
on  this  occasion  ;  but  if  he  had  the  graves  where  he  had  buried  his  dead  carefully 
concealed  (supra,  ch.  24),  and  left  a  thousand  of  them  scattered  about  and  unburied, 
when  with  his  vast  numbers  he  might  so  easily  have  interred  them  all,  it  is  manifest 
that  a  cheat  was  intended. 

5  It  is  conjectured  (Bahr  ad  loc,  Larcher,  &c.,)  that  these  were  the  Caryatae,  or 
inhabitants  of  Caryae,  who  are  said  to  have  been  severely  punished  by  the  Greeks 
for  joining  the  Persians  in  this  war,  and  whose  women  are  represented  in  the  Cary- 
atides (Vitruv.  i.  i.  §  5).  There  were  two  cities  called  Caryae,  both  originally  Ar- 
cadian (Pausan.  vm.  xiii.  §  5,  and  xlv.  §  1). 
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the  man  who  wins."  On  hearing  this,  Tritantaechmes,  the  son 
of  Artabanus,6  uttered  a  speech  which  was  in  truth  most  noble, 
but  which  caused  him  to  be  taxed  with  cowardice  by  king 
Xerxes.  Hearing  the  men  say  that  the  prize  was  not  money 
but  a  wreath  of  olive,  he  could  not  forbear  from  exclaiming  be- 
fore them  all  :  "  Good  heavens,  Mardonius,  what  manner  of 
men  are  these  against  whom  thou  hast  brought  us  to  fight — 
men  who  contend  with  one  another,  not  for  money,  but  for 
honour  !  " 

27.  A  little  before  this,  and  just  after  the  blow  had  been 
struck  at  Thermopylae,  a  herald  was  sent  into  Phocis  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  who  had  always  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  Phocians,7 
and  especially  since  their  last  overthrow.  For  it  was  not  many 
years  previous  to  this  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  king,  that 
the  Thessalians,  with  their  allies,  entered  Phocis  in  full  force, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  Phocians  in  an  engagement  wherein 
they  were  very  roughly  handled.  The  Phocians,  who  had  with 
them  as  soothsayer  Tellias  of  Elis,8  were  blocked  up  in  the 
mountain  of  Parnassus,  when  the  following  stratagem  was  con- 
trived for  them  by  their  Elean  ally.  He  took  six  hundred  of 
their  bravest  men,  and  whitened  their  bodies  and  their  arms 
with  chalk  ;  then  instructing  them  to  slay  every  one  whom  they 
should  meet  that  was  not  whitened  like  themselves,  he  made  a 
night  attack  upon  the  Thessalians.  No  sooner  did  the  Thessa- 
lian  sentries,  who  were  the  first  to  see  them,  behold  this  strange 
sight,  than  imagining  it  to  be  a  prodigy,  they  were  all  filled 
with  affright.  From  the  sentries  the  alarm  spread  to  the  army, 
which  was  seized  with  such  a  panic  that  the  Phocians  killed 
four  thousand  of  them,  and  became  masters  of  their  dead 
bodies  and  shields.  Of  the  shields  one-half  were  sent  as  an 
offering  to  the  temple  at  Abae,9  the  other  half  were  deposited  at 
Delphi ;  while  from  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  gained  in  the 

8  Supra,  vii.  82;  and  compare  Appendix  to  Book  vii.,  note  B,  No.  54. 

7  The  Phocian  wall,  built  to  defend  Phocis  from  the  Thessalians  (supra,  vii.  176), 
is  a  clear  proof  of  this  long-established  hostility.  One  or  two  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted in  the  course  of  it  have  been  preserved  by  ancient  writers  (see  iEschin.  de 
P.  L.  p.  46,  and  Plut.  de  Virt.  Mul.  vol.  ii.  p.  244,  B.). 

8  The  great  number  of  Elean  soothsayers  who  are  mentioned  about  this  time, 
has  been  already  noticed  (supra,  iii.  132,  note  5). 

9  For  the  great  celebrity  of  this  temple,  see  above,  i.  46,  note  8.  It  lay  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  city  (Diodor.  xvi.  58),  which  was  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
Phocis,  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  main  road  leading  from  Orchomenus  to  Opus 
(Pausan.  X.  xxxiv.  §  1.)  Colonel  Leake  believed  that  he  discovered  some  remains 
of  the  temple  on  a  small  eminence  about  half-way  between  Exarhho  and  Vogdhdni, 
the  ancient  Hyampolis  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  165).  But  the  description 
which  Pausanias  gives  (1.  s.  c.  §  2)  of  its  extremely  ruinous  state  in  his  day,  makes 
the  identification  more  than  doubtful  (vide  infra,  ch.  33). 
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battle,  were  made  the  gigantic  figures  which  stand  round  the 
tripod  in  front  of  the  Delphic  shrine,  and  likewise  the  figures 
of  the  same  size  and  character  at  Abse. 

28.  Besides  this  slaughter  of  the  Thessalian  foot,  when  it 
was  blockading  them,  the  Phocians  had  dealt  a  blow  to  their 
horse,  upon  its  invading  their  territory,  from  which  they  had 
never  recovered.  There  is  a  pass  near  the  city  of  Hyampolis,1 
where  the  Phocians,  having  dug  a  broad  trench,  filled  up  the 
void  with  empty  wine-jars,  after  which  they  covered  the  place 
with  mould,  so  that  the  ground  all  looked  alike,  and  then 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  Thessalians.  These,  thinking  to 
destroy  the  Phocians  at  one  sweep,  rushed  rapidly  forward,  and 
became  entangled  in  the  wine-jars,  which  broke  the  legs  of 
their  horses. 

29.  The  Thessalians  had  therefore  a  double  cause  of  quar- 
rel with  the  Phocians,  when  they  dispatched  the  herald  above 
mentioned,  who  thus  delivered  his  message  : — 

"  At  length  acknowledge,  ye  men  of  Phocis,  that  ye  may  not 
think  to  match  with  us.  In  times  past,  when  it  pleased  us  to 
hold  with  the  Greeks,  we  had  always  the  vantage  over  you  ;  and 
now  our  influence  is  such  with  the  Barbarian,  that,  if  we  choose 
it,  you  will  lose  your  country,  and  (what  is  even  worse)  you  will 
be  sold  as  slaves.  However,  though  we  can  now  do  with  you  ex- 
actly as  we  like,  we  are  willing  to  forget  our  wrongs.  Quit  them 
with  a  payment  of  fifty  talents  of  silver,2  and  we  undertake  to 
ward  off  the  evils  which  threaten  your  country." 

30.  Such  was  the  message  which  the  Thessalians  sent.  The 
Phocians  were  the  only  people  in  these  parts  who  had  not 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Medes  ;  and  it  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  motive  which  swayed  them  was  none  other — 
neither  more  nor  less — than  their  hatred  of  the  Thessalians  ; 
for  had  the  Thessalians  declared  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  men  of  Phocis  would  have  joined  the  Median 
side.  As  it  was,  when  the  message  arrived,  the  Phocians  made 
answer,  that  "  they  would  not  pay  anything — it  was  open  to 
them  equally  with  the  Thessalians,  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Medes,  if  they  only  chose  so  to  do — but  they  would  never  of 
their  own  free  will  become  traitors  to  Greece." 

1  Hyampolis  lay  very  near  to  Abae  (Pausan.  1.  c.  §  4),  a  little  north  of  the 
modern  Vogdhdni.  The  line  of  the  walls  may  still  be  completely  traced  (Leake,  ii. 
p.  168;  Gell,  p.  223).  It  occupied  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley  leading  into 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  from  the  country  of  the  Epienemidian  Locrians.  This  position 
caused  it  to  suffer  on  many  occasions  (infra,  ch.  33  ;  Xen.  Hell.  VI.,  iv.  §  27  ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xvi.  56  ;  Pausan.  1.  c,  &c). 

2  Rather  more  than  12,000/.  of  our  money. 
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31.  On  the  return  of  this  answer,  the  Thessalians,  full  of 
wrath  against  the  Phocians,  offered  themselves  as  guides  to  the 
barbarian  army,  and  led  them  forth  from  Trachinia  into  Doris. 
In  this  place  there  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  Dorian  territory,  not 
more  than  thirty  furlongs  across,  interposed  between  Malis  and 
Phocis  ;  it  is  the  tract  in  ancient  times  called  Dryopis  ;  and 
the  land,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  the  mother-country  of  the 
Dorians  in  the  Peloponnese.3  This  territory  the  barbarians  did 
not  plunder,  for  the  inhabitants  had  espoused  their  side  ;  and 
besides,  the  Thessalians  wished  that  they  should  be  spared. 

32.  From  Doris  they  marched  forward  into  Phocis,  but  here 
the  inhabitants  did  not  fall  into  their  power  ;  for  some  of  them 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  high  grounds  of  Parnassus — one  sum- 
mit of  which,  called  Tithorea,4  standing  quite  by  itself,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Neon,5  is  well  fitted  to  give  shelter  to  a  large 
body  of  men,  and  had  now  received  a  number  of  the  Phocians 
with  their  moveables  ;  while  the  greater  portion  had  fled  to  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,6  and  placed  their  goods  in  the 
city  called  Amphissa,  which  lies  above  the  Crissaean  plain. 
The  land  of  Phocis,  however,  was  entirely  overrun,  for  the  Thes- 
salians led  the  Persian  army  through  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
wherever  they  went,  the  country  was  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  cities  and  even  the  temples  being  wilfully  set  alight 
by  the  troops. 

3  Supra,  i.  56.  The  region  in  question  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Cephissus  and  its  main  tributary,  the  Pindus  (Apostolia).  See  Mid- 
ler's Dorians,  i.  p.  42,  E.  T.  Anciently  Dryopis  had  extended  further  both  ways, 
having  reached  from  the  Sperchius  to  Mount  Lycorea  (Pherecyd.  Fr.  23 ;  Pausan. 
iv.  xxxiv.  §  6).  The  tongue  of  land  whereof  Herodotus  speaks,  seems  to  have 
stretched  along  the  flank  of  Mount  Anopaea,  or  Callidromus.  (See  Kiepert's  Atlas 
von  Hellas,  Blatt  xii.) 

4  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  summit  intended  is  the  rocky  peak  which 
rises  immediately  behind  the  modern  Velitza,  or  the  great  summit  of  Parnassus 
beyond  that  peak.  The  latter  supposition  is  adopted  by  Muller  (Dorians,  Map  pre- 
fixed to  vol.  i.).  Plutarch,  however,  clearly  supposed  the  lower  rocky  peak  to  have 
been  the  place  of  refuge  on  this  occasion  (Vit.  Syll.  c.  15),  and  the  words  of  Herod- 
otus may,  I  think,  be  so  understood. 

6  Neon  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Tithorea,  which  had  previously  been 
applied  not  merely  to  the  peak,  but  to  the  circumjacent  region  (Pausan.  x.  xxxii. 
§  6).  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  fix  its  site,  for  an  inscription  built  into  the  church  of 
Velitza  shows  that  place  to  occupy  the  ground  where  Tithorea  stood  (Leake,  ii.  p. 
18  ;  Gell,  p.  214).     There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  towers. 

0  The  Ozolian  Locrians  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the 
straits  to  Cirrha.  Their  country  extended  inland  to  the  range  of  Parnassus,  where 
it  bordered  on  Doris  (Cf.  Thucyd.  iii.  95 ;  Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  32 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  619). 
Amphissa  seems  to  have  been  their  principal  town  (Pausan.  x.  xxxviii.  §  2,  fiey'tarri 
teal  dvo/jLacTTOTOLTT)  iro'Ais  -r&v  AoKpwv.  Compare  Thucyd.  iii.  101).  It  lay  in  a  valley 
running  from  the  north-west  into  the  Crissaean  plain,  and  is  identified,  by  means  of 
an  inscription  in  one  of  the  churches,  with  Salona.  A  few  Hellenic  towers  and 
foundations  of  walls  still  appear  (Leake,  ii.  p.  588). 
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33.  The  march  of  the  army  lay  along  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus  ; 7  and  here  they  ravaged  far  and  wide,  burning  the 
towns  of  Drymus,  Charadra,  Erochus,  Tethronium,  Amphicasa, 
Neon,  Pedieis,  Triteis,  Elateia,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamii,  and 
Aba?.8  At  the  last-named  place  there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,9 
very  rich,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  number  of  treasures  and 
offerings.  There  was  likewise  an  oracle  there  in  those  days,  as 
indeed  there  is  at  present.  This  temple  the  Persians  plundered 
and  burnt  ;  and  here  they  captured  a  number  of  the  Phocians 
before  they  could  reach  the  hills,1  and  caused  the  death  of  some 
of  their  women  by  ill-usage. 

34.  After  passing  Parapotamii,  the  barbarians  marched  to 
Panopeis  ; 2  and   now   the   army   separated   into   two   bodies, 


7  The  Cephissus  rises  from  the  base  of  Parnassus,  near  the  Pahokastro,  which 
marks  the  site  of  Lilgea.  Here  are  copious  sources,  forming  the  true  head  of  the 
river,  as  the  modern  name  for  them,  Kefalovryses,  indicates  (see  Leake,  ii.  pp.  71, 
84  ;  Gell,  p.  207).  It  runs  at  first  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  but  after  receiving 
the  Apostolia,  or  Pindus,  which  comes  down  from  Mount  (Eta,  it  takes  the  course 
of  that  stream,  and  flows  on  towards  the  south-east,  to  the  Cephissis,  or  Lake  To- 
polias.  Phocis  seems  to  have  extended  along  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  from  the 
defile  near  Dhadhi  to  that  immediately  above  Chceronea  {Kdpurna). 

8  Of  these  cities,  Pedieis  and  Tritasa,  or  Triteis,  are  mentioned  by  no  other  author. 
From  their  position  in  the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  from  the  name  of  the  former,  we 
may  place  them  in  the  plain  lying  between  Elateia  (Lefta)  and  Neon  ( Velitza). 
Erochus  is  mentioned,  but  not  described,  by  Pausanias  (x.  iii.  §  1).  It  must  have 
lain  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  near  Dhadhi,  where  Drymus,  Charadra, 
Tethroniitm,  and  Amphieaea  also  stood.  Colonel  Leake  has  shown  grounds  for 
placing  these  cities,  which  are  mentioned  by  several  writers,  at  Klunista,  Suvdla, 
Jhdki,  and  Dhadhi  respectively  (Northern  Greece,  ii.  pp.  86-7).  Elatea,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Phocian  cities  in  after  times  (Strab.  ix.  p.  605  ;  Pausan.  x.  xxxiv. 
§  1  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  &c.)  is  identified  by  an  inscription,  as  well  as  by  its  name 
and  situation,  with  Lefta  (Leake,  ib.  p.  82).  Parapotamii  is  said  never  to  have  been 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  the  sacred  war,  and  Pausanias  failed  to  discover  any 
traces  of  it  (x.  xxxiii.  §  4);  but  moderns  seem  to  have  been  more  fortunate,  and 
point  out  its  ruins  as  occupying  an  elevation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  a 
little  above  the  defile  which  separated  Phocis  from  Boeotia,  near  the  modern  village 
of  Belissi  (Leake,  ii.  p.  191;  Gell,  p.  220).  Strabo  (ix.  p.  614),  Theopompus  (Fr, 
204),  and  Plutarch  (Vit.  Syll.  c.  16),  confirm  this  view.  The  sites  of  Abas,  Hyampolis, 
and  Neon,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

9  Supra,  i.  46,  note  B. 

1  The  Abaeans,  dwelling  at  some  distance  (five  miles)  from  the  valley  of  the  Ce- 
phissus, and  in  a  strong  position  upon  the  hills,  might  have  expected  the  Persians 
to  sweep  on  without  touching  them.  The  Persians  were  determined,  however,  in 
true  iconoclastic  spirit,  to  destroy,  if  possible,  all  the  principal  Greek  fanes.  (Vide 
supra,  v.  102,  note  2,  and  compare  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  10.) 

3  Panopeis,  Panopeus,  or  Panope  (Steph.  Byz.),  which  was  afterwards  called 
Phanoteus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  614),  was  the  frontier  town  of  Phocis  towards  Boeotia,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cephissus  (Pausan.  x.  iv.  §  1).  It  lay  beyond  the  defile  which 
formed  the  natural  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  within  about  two 
miles  of  the  Boeotian  city  of  Chaeronea.  Colonel  Leake  has  described  its  remains 
(Northern  Greece,  ii.  pp.  109-112),  which  are  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  above 
the  village  of  Aio  Vlasi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  a  little  below  its 
junction  with  the  Mavroneri  (compare  Gell,  p.  201). 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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whereof  one,  which  was  the  more  numerous  and  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  marched,  under  Xerxes  himself,  towards  Athens,  en- 
tering Bceotia  by  the  country  of  the  Orchomenians.3  The 
Boeotians  had  one  and  all  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Medes  ; 
and  their  towns  were  in  the  possession  of  Macedonian  garrisons, 
whom  Alexander  had  sent  there,  to  make  it  manifest  to  Xerxes 
that  the  Boeotians  were  on  the  Median  side.  Such  then  was 
the  road  followed  by  one  division  of  the  barbarians. 

35.  The  other  division  took  guides,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  keeping  Mount  Parnassus  on  their  right 
hand.4  They  too  laid  waste  such  parts  of  Phocis  as  they  passed 
through,  burning  the  city  of  the  Panopeans,  together  with  those 
of  the  Daulians  and  of  the  iEolidse.  This  body  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  army  and  made  to  march  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  Delphian  temple  and 
conveying  to  King  Xerxes  the  riches  which  were  there  laid  up. 
For  Xerxes,  as  I  am  informed,  was  better  acquainted  with  what 
there  was  worthy  of  note  at  Delphi,  than  even  with  what  he 
had  left  in  his  own  house  ;  so  many  of  those  about  him  were 
continually  describing  the  treasures — more  especially  the  offer- 
ings made  by  Croesus  the  son  of  Alyattes.5 

36.  Now  when  the  Delphians  heard  what  danger  they  were 

3  Orcbomcnus,  the  most  famous  of  the  Boeotian  cities  next  to  Thebes  (Pausan. 
ix.  xxxiv.  §  5),  was  situated  by  the  Cephissus,  near  the  point  where  it  entered  the 
great  marshes  (Cephissis), which  form  the  western  portion  of  Lake  Copais  (Topolias). 
See  Pausanias  (ix.  xxxviii.  §  5).  It  occupied  the  hill  above  the  monastery  of  Skripu, 
as  inscriptions,  and  the  accordance  of  the  remains  with  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
sufficiently  prove  (see  Leake,  ii.  pp.  142-151).  In  the  inscriptions,  and  upon  the 
coins  of  the  place,  the  town  is  called  Erchomenus. 

4  This  division  must  have  crossed  the  Platania,  the  stream  which  runs  between 
Panopeus  (Aio  Vlasi)  and  Daulis  (Dhavlia),  and  proceeded  by  Daulis  over  the  hills 
to  the  axivrv  o8bs,  which  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  death  of  Laius  (Pausan. 
x.  v.  §  2).  Hence  there  was  a  straight  road  to  Delphi,  over  the  ridge  or  col  con- 
necting Mount  Parnassus  with  Mount  Cirphis.  This  is  the  modern  route  from 
Davlia,  by  Parties,  to  Kastri  (Gell,  pp.  112-3,  180-4). 

Dhavlia  answers  to  Daulis  in  every  thing  but  the  distance  from  Aio  Vlasi 
(Panopeus),  which  is  said  in  Pausanias  (x.  iv.  §  5)  to  be  no  more  than  seven  stades. 
This  is  probably  an  error  for  twenty-seven  (Leake,  ii.  p.  110).  The  site  is  certainly 
identified  by  a  long  inscription  on  the  spot.  The  modern  village  is  overhung  by  an 
eminence  on  which  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town  may  be  clearly  traced.  It  was 
very  strong  (Liv.  xxxii.  18  ;  Gell,  p.  172).  The  "forest  of  oaks"  which  now  covers 
the  ground  justifies  the  old  name,  derived  by  the  ancients  from  SavXos,  an  equivalent 
of  5d<rKios  (Strab.  ix.  p.  G13  ;  Pausan.  1.  s.  c.  ;  and  compare  iEsch.  Suppl.  87,  ed. 
Scholeficld). 

Parties,  where  there  arc  ruins  of  ancient  walls  in  the  polygonal  style  of  archi- 
tecture (Gell,  p.  180),  and  which  lay  upon  the  route  taken  by  the  Persians,  is  prob- 
ably the  site  of  the  "  city  of  the  JBolidae."  The  conjecture  of  Gell,  which  places  it 
at  Santa  Luca  (p.  176),  is  inadmissible.  There  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that 
the  Persians  wandered  so  far  from  the  direct  route. 

5  Supra,  i.  50-1. 
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in,  great  fear  fell  on  them.  In  their  terror  they  consulted  the 
oracle  concerning  the  holy  treasures,  and  inquired  if  they  should 
bury  them  in  the  ground,  or  carry  them  away  to  some  other 
country.  The  god,  in  reply,  bade  them  leave  the  treasures  un- 
touched— "  He  was  able/'  he  said,  "  without  help  to  protect  his 
own."  So  the  Delphians,  when  they  received  this  answer,  began 
to  think  about  saving  themselves.  And  first  of  all  they  sent 
their  women  and  children  across  the  gulf  into  Achasa  ;  after 
which  the  greater  number  of  them  climbed  up  into  the  tops  of 
Parnassus,6  and  placed  their  goods  for  safety  in  the  Corycian 
cave  ; 7  while  some  effected  their  escape  to  Amphissa  in  Lo- 

6  The  two  peaks  rising  immediately  above  Delphi  (Kastri)  which  render  its  site 
conspicuous  at  a  distance,  but  which  are  of  far  lower  elevation  than  the  real  summit, 
are  probably  intended.  One  of  these,  the  eastern,  was  the  Hyampeia  mentioned 
below  (ch.  39) ;  the  other,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine,  was  called  Nau- 
plia  (Plut.  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  ii.  p.  557,  B).  From  these  peaks  Parnassus  obtained 
its  epithet  of  "  biceps "  (Pers.  Prol.  2;  compare  Soph.  Ant.  1107;  Eurip.  Phoen. 
234,  &c). 

7  The  Corycian  cave,  sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  (Pausan.  x.  xxii.  §  5),  is 
clearly  identified  by  its  position,  its  size,  and  an  inscription  at  its  entrance.  It  is 
in  the  side  of  a  conical  hill  rising  out  of  the  basin  on  which  the  traveller  comes 
after  mounting  the  heights  immediately  behind  Delphi,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  seven  miles  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north  (Gell,  p.  191  ;  Leake,  ii.  pp. 
580-1). 

[The  entrance  is  about  19  feet  broad ;  the  cave  then  increases  to  33  and  88  in  the 
broadest  part ;  the  length  is  184  feet,  to  the  part  where  it  curves,  and  is  half  closed 
by  stalactites  ;  and  beyond  that  it  extends  about  the  same  distance  ;  so  that  in  for- 
mer times  it  appeared  much  longer  than  at  present.  (Pausan.  x.  6,  and  32.) — 
G.  W.j 
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cris.8     In  this  way  all  the  Delphians  quitted  the  city,  except 
sixty  men,  and  the  Prophet. 

37.  When  the  barbarian  assailants  drew  near  and  were  in 
sight  of  the  place,9  the  Prophet,  who  was  named  Aceratus, 
beheld,  in  front  of  the  temple,  a  portion  of  the  sacred  armour, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  mortal  hand  to  touch,  lying 
upon  the  ground,  removed  from  the  inner  shrine  where  it  was 
wont  to  hang.     Then  went  he  and  told  the  prodigy  to  the  Del- 


Interior  of  the  Corycian  Cave. 


8  Whither  the  other  Phocians  had  already  fled  (supra,  ch.  32). 

tt  Delphi  stood  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  as  Strabo 
says  (ix.  p.  606) ;  to  which  a  succession  of  terraces  gave  it  a  still  greater  resemblance. 
The  Temple  of  Apollo  was  about  the  centre  of  the  curve,  and  that  of  Minerva  Pro- 
naia  towards  the  Eastern  extremity,  near  to  the  Castalian  fountain,  and  not  far  from 
the  church  of  the  Panagia,  which  may  mark  its  site,  or  that  of  the  Gymnasium, 
which  was  just  below  it.  At  the  Western  extremity  is  the  church  of  St.  Elias,  which 
has  succeeded  to  an  older  building,  and  farther  inward  is  the  stadium,  its  Eastern 
end  hewn  in  the  rock,  high  above  the  town,  and  about  658  feet  in  length.  Be- 
yond the  Eastern  and  Western  extremities  are  tombs.  (Of  the  old  Lycoreia,  see 
Strabo,  1.  s.  c,  and  Pausan.  x.  6.)  Pausanias  thus  describes  the  position  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Pronaia  (x.  8) :  "If  on  leaving  the  gymnasium  you  turn  to  the 
left,  and  go  down  about  three  stadia,  you  find  the  river  Plistus,  which  runs  to  the 
sea  at  Cirrha,  the  port  of  Delphi ;  but  if  instead  of  going  down  you  ascend  toward 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  you  will  see  on  your  right  the  fountain  of  Castalia."  (See 
also  Paus.  x.  7,  32  and  Diod.  xi.  14.)  Pausanias  places  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  the 
large  space  quite  at  the  top  of  the  town  (c.  8),  showing  that  the  latter  was  below  the 
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phians  who  had  remained  behind.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
pressed  forward  briskly,  and  had  reached  the  shrine  of  Minerva 
Pronaia,1  when  they  were  overtaken  by  other  prodigies  still 
more  wonderful  than  the  first.  Truly  it  was  marvel  enough, 
when  warlike  harness  was  seen  lying  outside  the  temple,  re- 
moved there  by  no  power  but  its  own  ;  what  followed,  however, 
exceeded  in  strangeness  all  prodigies  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before.  The  barbarians  had  just  reached  in  their  advance  the 
chapel  of  Minerva  Pronaia,  when  a  storm  of  thunder  burst 
suddenly  over  their  heads — at  the  same  time  two  crags  split  off 
from  Mount  Parnassus,  and  rolled  down  upon  them  with  a  loud 
noise,  crushing  vast  numbers  beneath  their  weight — while  from 
the  temple  of  Minerva  there  went  up  the  war-cry  and  the  shout 
of  victory. 

38.  All  these  things  together  struck  terror  into  the  barba- 
rians, who  forthwith  turned  and  fled.  The  Delphians,  seeing 
this,  came  down  from  their  hiding-places,  and  smote  them  with 
a  great  slaughter,  from  which  such  as  escaped  fled  straight  into 


Mount  Parnassus  and  the  hill  above  Delphi,  with  the  village  of  Chrys6  and  tho  port 
(Scala)  below. 


modern  village,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  and  its  vicinity.  The  point 
to  which  the  Persians  arrived,  when  near  enough  to  see  the  temple  of  Apollo,  was 
under  the  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  view  on  page  246. — [G.  W.] 

1  See  the  above  note.     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  remains  of  this  temple  can  be 
traced  (Leake,  ii.  p.  562). 
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Boeotia.  These  men,  on  their  return,  declared  (as  I  am  told) 
that  besides  the  marvels  mentioned  above,  they  witnessed  also 
other  supernatural  sights.  Two  armed  warriors,  they  said,  of  a 
stature  more  than  human,  pursued  after  their  flying  ranks, 
pressing  them  close  and  slaying  them. 

39.  These  men,  the  Delphians  maintain,  were  two  Heroes 
belonging  to  the  place — by  name  Phylacus  and  Autonous — each 
of  whom  has  a  sacred  precinct  near  the  temple  ;  one,  that  of 
Phylacus,  hard  by  the  road  which  runs  above  the  temple  of 
Pronaia  ;2  the  other,  that  of  Autonous,  near  the  Castalian 
spring,8  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  called  Hyampeia.  The  blocks  of 
stone  which  fell  from  Parnassus  might  still  be  seen  in  my  day  ; 4 
they  lay  in  the  precinct  of  Pronaia,  where  they  stopped,  after 
rolling  through  the  host  of  the  barbarians.  Thus  was  this  body 
of  men  forced  to  retire  from  the  temple.5 

40.  Meanwhile,  the  Grecian  fleet,  which  had  left  Artemi- 
sium,  proceeded  to  Salamis,  at  the  request  of  the  Athenians, 

2  Pausanias  mentions  the  precinct  of  Phylacus  as  existing  in  the  same  position 
in  his  day  (x.  viii.  §  4).     The  temple  had,  apparently,  disappeared. 

3  The  Castalian  spring  may  be  distinctly  recognised,  from  this  passage  and  the 
description  of  Pausanias  (x.  viii.  §  5),  in  the  modern  fountain  of  Aio  Jdnni.  It 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  precipices  of  Parnassus,  on  the  right  of  the  road  by  which 
alone  Delphi  can  be  approached  from  the  east,  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  which 
separates  the  two  great  Delphian  peaks.  The  rock  has  been  excavated,  steps  made 
to  lead  down  into  the  pool,  and  niches  cut  in  the  stone  over  it  (Leake,  ii.  pp. 
556-7). 

[The  rocks  are  a  silicious  limestone,  resting  on  an  argillaceous  base.  The  water 
is  collected  in  a  square  tank,  above  which  is  one  of  oblong  form,  in  a  recess  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  above  it  is  a  niche  in  the  centre.  The  water,  as  Pausanias  says,  is 
"  excellent ;"  it  is  now  principally  used  by  washerwomen  ;  and  a  stream  runs  from 
the  fountain  between  the  site  of  the  town  and  the  gymnasium,  and  falls  into  the 
river.— G.  W.] 

4  The  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  precipices  is  strewn  with  "  numerous  frag- 
ments "  which  have  fallen  or  been  precipitated  from  the  rocks  above  (Leake,  p.  560). 

a  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  account  is,  so  far  as  the  facts  go,  true — 
how  much  is  exaggeration.  We  may,  however,  readily  conceive  that  the  priests 
arranged  a  plan  of  defence  both  on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  subsequent  attack  of 
the  Gauls,  b.  c.  279  (see  Pausan.  x.  xxiii.),  in  which  they  aimed  at  inspiring  their 
assailants  with  superstitious  fear,  and  their  own  side  with  religious  trust  and  con- 
fidence. The  fragments  of  rock  may  have  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  and 
have  been  precipitated  by  the  hands  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  peaks — a  mode  of  defence  constantly  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tainous countries.  The  sound  which  they  made  in  falling  may  have  been  taken  for 
thunder.  The  prodigy  of  the  armour  would  require  nothing  but  the  hands  of 
a  single  priest,  and  would  be  intended  to  indicate  that  the  god  was  going  out  to  the 
battle  (see  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  iv.  §  7).  The  war-cry  from  Minerva's  temple  might  be 
the  voice  of  another  priest,  and  would  have  been  at  once  the  signal  and  encourage- 
ment of  an  attack.  Even  the  heroes  may  have  been  personated  by  two  men  of 
unusual  stature,  though  if  this  portion  of  the  tale  originated  with  the  Persians,  it 
may  have  been  a  mere  excuse  offered  to  Xerxes,  which  the  Delphic  priests  turned 
to  their  own  advantage  (see  the  remarks  of  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  293). 

It  is  curious  that  Plutarch  should  say  (Vit.  Num.  c.  9)  that  the  Delphian  temple 
was  actually  burnt  by  the  Medes. 
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and  there  cast  anchor.  The  Athenians  had  begged  them  to 
take  up  this  position,  in  order  that  they  might  convey  their 
women  and  children  out  of  Attica,  and  further  might  deliberate 
upon  the  course  which  it  now  behoved  them  to  follow.  Disap- 
pointed in  the  hopes  which  they  had  previously  entertained, 
they  were  about  to  hold  a  council  concerning  the  present  pos- 
ture of  their  affairs.  For  they  had  looked  to  see  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  drawn  up  in  full  force  to  resist  the  enemy  in  Bceotia, 
but  found  nothing  of  what  they  had  expected  ;  nay,  they  learnt 
that  the  Greeks  of  those  parts,  only  concerning  themselves 
about  their  own  safety,  were  building  a  wall  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  intended  to  guard  the  Peloponnese,  and  let  the  rest  of 
Greece  take  its  chance.  These  tidings  caused  them  to  make 
the  request  whereof  I  spoke,  that  the  combined  fleet  should 
anchor  at  Salamis. 

41.  So  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  lay  to  off  this  island,  the 
Athenians  cast  anchor  along  their  own  coast.  Immediately 
upon  their  arrival,  proclamation  was  made,  that  every  Athenian 
should  save  his  children  and  household  as  he  best  could  ; 6 
whereupon  some  sent  their  families  to  Egina,  some  to  Salamis, 
but  the  greater  number  to  Trcezen.7  This  removal  was  made 
with  all  possible  haste,  partly  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  advice 
of  the  oracle,8  but  still  more  for  another  reason.  The  Athe- 
nians say  that  they  have  in  their  acropolis  a  huge  serpent,3 
which  lives  in  the  temple,  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  whole 
place.  Nor  do  they  only  say  this,  but,  as  if  the  serpent  really 
dwelt  there,  every  month  they  lay  out  its  food,10  which  consists 
of  a  honey-cake.  Up  to  this  time  the  honey-cake  had  always 
been  consumed  ;  but  now  it  remained  untouched.  So  the 
priestess  told  the  people  what  had  happened  ;  whereupon  they 
left   Athens  the  more  readily,  since    they   believed   that    the 

6  The  Athenian  who,  without  such  proclamation,  left  his  country  at  a  time  of 
danger,  was  considered  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  (Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr.  p.  468-9  ;  see 
the  note  of  Larcher). 

7  The  Troczenians  received  them  with  much  kindness,  and  voted  them  sus- 
tenance-money at  the  rate  of  two  obols  (Z\d.)per  diem  for  each  person  (Plut.  Them. 
c.  10).  Trcezen,  for  her  size,  took  an  energetic  part  in  the  war.  She  engaged  in  it 
both  by  land  and  sea,  sending  five  triremes  to  Artemisium  (supra,  ch.  1)  and  Salamis 
(infra,  ch.  43),  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed  to  Plataea  (infra,  ix.  28). 

*  Supra,  vii.  141. 
Cf.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  (709-710,  ed.  Bothe)  :— 

&AA.5  ov  Svvafxai  'ywy'  oi»Se  Koifxacr^ai  4u  ir6\ei 
e|  ov  rbv  ucpiv  fiZov  rbv  oiKovp6v  ttot€. 
Later  writers  multiplied  the  one  serpent  into  two  (see  Phot.  Lex.  Synag.  ad  voc. 
oiKovpbv  ucpiu ;  Hesych.  sub  voc.  &c).     The  temple  in  which  it  was  considered  to 
dwell  was  that  of  Minerva  Polias  (Photius,  1.  s.  a),  which  has  been  already  described 
(supra,  v.  82,  note  9). 

10  Compare  the  custom  of  the  Babylonians,  as  recorded  in  the  apocryphal  por- 
tion of  the  book  of  Daniel  (xiv.  2-5). 
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goddess  had  already  abandoned  the  citadel.1     As  soon  as  all 
was  removed,  the  Athenians  sailed  back  to  their  station. 

42.  And  now,  the  remainder  of  the  Grecian  sea-force,  hear- 
ing that  the  fleet  which  had  been  at  Artemisium,  was  come  to 
Salamis,  joined  it  at  that  island  from  Trcezen — orders  having 
been  issued  previously  that  the  ships  should  muster  at  Pogon, 
the  port  of  the  Trcezenians.2  The  vessels  collected  were  many 
more  in  number  than  those  which  had  fought  at  Artemisium, 
and  were  furnished  by  more  cities.3  The  admiral  was  the  same 
who  had  commanded  before,  to  wit,  Eurybiades,  the  son  of 
Eurycleicles,  who  was  a  Spartan,  but  not  of  the  family  of  the 
kings  :  the  city,  however,  which  sent  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  the  best  sailers,  was  Athens. 

43.  Now  these  were  the  nations  who  composed  the  Grecian 
fleet.  From  the  Peloponnese,  the  following — the  Lacedaemo- 
nians with  sixteen  ships  ;  the  Corinthians  with  the  same  num- 
ber as  at  Artemisium  ;  the  Sicyonians  with  fifteen  ;  the  Epi- 
daurians  with  ten  ;  the  Trcezenians  with  five  ;  and  the  Hermi- 
onians  with  three.  These  were  Dorians  and  Macedonians  4  all 
of  them  (except  those  from  Hermione),5  and  had  emigrated  last 
from  Erineus,  Pindus,6  and  Dryopis.  The  Hermionians  were 
Dryopes,7  of  the  race  which  Hercules  and  the  Malians  drove 
out  of  the  land  now  called  Doris.  Such  were  the  Peloponnesian 
nations. 

1  On  the  belief  in  such  abandonment  of  a  doomed  city.  cf.  Li  v.  v.  21;  Virg 
Mn.  ii.  351-2 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  13 ;  Joseph  B.  Jud.  iv.  5  ;'  Eurip.  Troad.  23 ;  Plin 
H.  X.  xxviii.  2  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  9 ;  &c. 

2  The  harbour  called  Pogon  lay  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Methana,  opposite  to  the 
small  island  of  Calauria  (Strab.  viii.  p.  542).  It  is  now  very  shallow,  especially 
towards  the  site  of  Trcezen  (Chandler,  vol.  ii.  p.  241). 

3  According  to  Herodotus'  totals,  the  number  of  ships  at  Salamis  was  greater 
by  54  than  the  number  at  the  grand  battle  of  Artemisium.  The  cities  which  now 
for  the  first  time  sent  ships  were  Hermione,  Ambracia,  Leucas,  Naxos,  Cythnus,  Se- 
riphus,  Siphnus,  Melos,  and  Crotona.  The  only  defection  from  the  Greek  cause  was 
that  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians. 

4  Supra,  i.  56.     Compare  Appendix  to  Book  v.  Essay  i.  p.  269. 

ft  That  Hermione  was  at  all  times  an  independent  state  has  been  already  noticed 
(supra,  iii.  59,  note  a).  It  lay  west  of  Troezen,  occupying  the  promontory  opposite 
to  the  islands  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia  (Scylax,  Peri  pi.  p.  45;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  541-2). 
The  city  was  situated  on  the  point  of  land  which  projects  in  front  of  the  modern 
village  of  Kastri.  Considerable  remains  of  the  Avails  and  temples  are  still  to  be 
seen  (Gell's  Morea,  p.  199  ;  Leake's  Morea,  ii.  p.  462). 

6  Erineus  and  Pindus  were  two  of  the  cities  constituting  the  old  Doric  Tetrap- 
olis  (Seym.  Ch.  592;  Strab.  ix.  p.  620;  Plin.  II.  X.  iv.  7).  The  latter  was  called 
also  Acyphas  (Strab.  cf.  Steph.  Byz.).  Both  towns  seem  to  have  lain  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Pindus  or  Acyphas,  which  is  the  modern  Apostolia.  The  latter  was 
nearest  to  its  source.     The  exact  sites  have  not  been  yet  identified. 

7  According  to  Aristotle,  they  sprang  from  Dryops  the  Arcadian,  who  brought 
them  into  the  Peloponnese  from  "the  banks  of  the  Spercheius  (Fr.  94).  The  Dry- 
opian  origin  of  the  Hermionians  is  again  asserted,  infra,  ch.  73. 
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44.  From  the  mainland  of  Greece  beyond  the  Peloponnese, 
came  the  Athenians  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  ships,  a  greater 
number  than  that  furnished  by  any  other  people  ;  and  these 
were  now  manned  wholly  by  themselves  ;  for  the  Platseans  did 
not  serve  on  board  the  Athenian  ships  at  Salamis,8  owing  to  the 
following  reason.  When  the  Greeks,  on  their  withdrawal  from 
Artemisium,  arrived  off  Chalcis,  the  Platseans  disembarked 
upon  the  opposite  shore  of  Boeotia,  and  set  to  work  to  remove 
their  households,  whereby  it  happened  that  they  were  left  behind. 
(The  Athenians,  when  the  region  which  is  now  called  Greece 
was  held  by  the  Pelasgi,  were  Pelasgians,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Cranaans  ;  but  under  their  king  Cecrops,  they  were  called  Ce- 
cropidaa  ;  when  Erechtheus  got  the  sovereignty,  they  changed 
their  name  to  Athenians  ;  and  when  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus, 
became  their  general,  they  were  named  after  him  Ionians.9) 

45.  The  Megarians  served  with  the  same  number  of  ships 
as  at  Artemisium  ;  the  Ambraciots  10  came  with  seven ;  the 
Leucadians11  (who  were  Dorians  from  Corinth)  with  three. 

46.  Of  the  islanders,  the  Eginetans  furnished  thirty  ships — 
they  had  a  larger  number  equipped,  but  some  were  kept  back 
to  guard  their  own  coasts,  and  only  thirty,  which  however  were 
their  best  sailers,  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Salamis.  (The 
Eginetans  are  Dorians  from  Epidaurus ; l  their  island  was 
called  formerly  (Enone).  The  Chalcideans  came  next  in  order  ; 
they  furnished  the  twenty  ships  with  which  they  had  served  at 
Artemisium.  The  Eretrians  likewise  furnished  their  seven. 
These  races  are  Ionian.  Ceos  gave  its  old  number 2 — the  Ceans 
are  Ionians  from  Attica.  Naxos  furnished  four  :3  this  detach- 
ment, like  those  from  the  other  islands,  had  been  sent  by  the 

H  As  they  did  at  Artemisium  (supra,  ch.  ]). 

9  These  traditions,  belonging  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  all  authentic  history, 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  any  great  value.  That  the  Athenians  were  Ionians 
and  Pelasgi  had  been  previously  declared  (supra,  i.  56). 

10  Ambracia  was  a  colony  from  Corinth,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Cypselus  about 
b.  c.  635  (Seym.  Ch.  454 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  471,  and  x.  p.  659).  Col.  Leake  has  shown 
abundant  grounds  for  believing  that  Ambracia  stood  exactly  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  Arta  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-9). 

11  Leucas  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  at  the  same  time  with  Ambracia 
(Strab.  1.  s.  c).  It  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name  (which 
is  the  modern  Santa  Maura,  or  Lefkddha),  at  the  edge  of  the  high  ground  over- 
looking the  marshy  lagoon  (half  land,  half  water)  which  connects  Leucadia  with  the 
continent.  Its  remains,  which  are  considerable,  form  the  Paleokastro  of  Kaligoni, 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  Amaxikhi,  the  modern  capital  of  the  peninsula 
(Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14-18). 

1  Supra,  v.  83. 

2  Two  triremes  and  two  penteconters  (supra,  ch.  1). 

3  Hellenicus  made  the  number  of  the  Naxian  ships  six,  Ephorus  five.  Plutarch 
seems  to  have  found  three  in  his  copy  of  Herodotus  (De  Maligu.  Herod,  ii.  p.  869). 
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citizens  at  home  to  join  the  Medes  ;  but  they  made  light  of  the 
orders  given  them,  and  joined  the  Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of 
Democritus,4  a  citizen  of  good  report,  who  was  at  that  time  cap- 
tain of  a  trireme.  The  Naxians  are  Ionian s,  of  the  Athenian 
stock.  The  Styreans  served  with  the  same  ships  as  before  ;  the 
Cythnians  5  contributed  one,  and  likewise  a  penteconter — these 
two  nations  are  Dryopians  :  the  Seriphians,  Siphnians,  and  Me- 
lians,  also  served  ; 6  they  were  the  only  islanders  who  had  not 
given  earth  and  water  to  the  Barbarian. 

47.  All  these  nations  dwelt  inside  the  river  Acheron  and 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Thesprotians ;  7  for  that  peo- 
ple borders  on  the  Ambraciots  and  Leucadians,  who  are  the 
most  remote  of  all  those  by  whom  the  fleet  was  furnished. 
From  the  countries  beyond,  there  was  only  one  people  which 
gave  help  to  the  Greeks  in  their  danger.  This  was  the  people 
of  Crotona,8  who  contributed  a  single  ship,  under  the  command 
of  Phayllus,  a  man  who  had  thrice  carried  off  the  prize  at  the 
Pythian  games.9     The  Crotoniats  are,  by  descent,  Acha^ans.1 

48.  Most  of  the  allies  came  with  triremes  ;  but  the  Melians, 
Siphnians,  and  Seriphians,  brought  penteconters.  The  Melians, 
who  draw  their  race  from  Lacedsemon,2  furnished  two  ;    the 

4  Plutarch,  in  his  criticism  upon  this  statement,  against  which  he  has  nothing  to 
allege  but  the  silence  of  Hellanicus  and  Ephorus,  has  fortunately  preserved  some 
lines  written  by  Simonides  upon  the  Democritus  here  mentioned.  From  these  we 
learn  that  with  his  small  squadron  he  destroyed  five  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  re- 
covered from  them  a  Dorian  vessel  that  had  been  captured. 

*  Concerning  Cythnus,  vide  supra,  vii.  90,  note  \ 

6  Seriphus,  Siphnus,  and  Melos — the  Serpho,  Siphanto,  and  Milo  of  the  present 
day — form,  together  with  the  Ceos  and  Cythnus,  the  western  Cyclades,  which  were 
now  especially  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  Persian  fleet.  Their  remoteness 
from  Asia  had  emboldened  them  to  refuse  submission  ;  their  danger  now  induced 
them  to  appear  in  arms. 

7  According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  469),  Thesprotia  extended  from  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  (Arta).  The  river  Acheron  is  clearly  identified, 
by  the  descriptions  of  Thucydides  (i.  46),  Livy  (viii.  24),  and  other  writers,  with  the 
Suliotico  or  Fanaritiko,  of  the  present  day  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  232). 

8  Supra,  iii.  126. 

9  A  statue  was  erected  to  Phayllus  at  Delphi,  which  Pausanias  saw  (x.  ix.  §  1) 
His  victories,  according  to  this  author,  were  twice  the  pentathlon  and  once  the  sta- 
dium. The  ship  which  he  commanded  was  not  furnished  by  the  state,  but  by  Phayl- 
lus himself,  who  manned  it  with  such  of  his  countrymen  as  happened  to  be  at  the 
time  in  Greece.  It  is  probable  that  the  Phayllus  who  is  twice  mentioned  by  Aris- 
tophanes as  a  fast  runner  was  a  different  person  (cf.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
2)0). 

1  According  to  Strabo,  Achaeans  settled  on  the  coast  about  Crotona  on  their 
return  from  the  Trojan  war  (vi.  p.  3*76).  Afterwards  (about  n.  c.  734,  or  later  ac- 
cording to  some),  Myscellus,  an  Achaean  from  Rhypes  (ib.  viii.  p.  561),  led  out  a 
colony  to  Crotona  itself,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Iapygians  (Eph.  Fr.  48). 
Ovid  indeed  makes  Myscellus  an  Argive  (Metaph.  xv.  19-20);  and  this  may  indicate 
a  Dorian  admixture  in  the  colony  ;  but  Crotona  was  always  reckoned  an  Achaean 
town  (Antioch.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  377  ;  Scymm.  Ch.  322 ;  Polyb.  ii.  xxxix.  §  6,  &c). 

2  So  Thucydides,  v.  84.     The  colonisation  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
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Siphnians  and  Seriphians,  who  are  Ionians  of  the  Athenian 
stock,  one  each.  The  whole  number  of  the  ships,  without 
counting  the  penteconters,  was  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight.3 

49.  When  the  captains  from  these  various  nations  were 
come  together  at  Salamis,  a  council  of  war  was  summoned  ; 
and  Eurybiades  proposed  that  any  one  who  liked  to  advise, 
should  say  which  place  seemed  to  him  the  fittest,  amongst  those 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  naval 
combat.  Attica,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  now  ;  but 
he  desired  their  counsel  as  to  the  remainder.  The  speakers 
mostly  advised,  that  the  fleet  should  sail  away  to  the  Isthmus, 
and  there  give  battle  in  defence  of  the  Peloponnese  ;  and  they 
urged  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  if  they  were  worsted  in  a  sea- 
fight  at  Salamis,  they  would  be  shut  up  in  an  island,  where  they 
could  get  no  help  ;  but  if  they  were  beaten  near  the  Isthmus, 
they  could  escape  to  their  homes. 

50.  As  the  captains  from  the  Peloponnese  were  thus  advis- 
ing, there  came  an  Athenian  to  the  camp,  who  brought  word 
that  the  barbarians  had  entered  Attica,  and  were  ravaging  and 
burning  everything.  For  the  division  of  the  army  under  Xer- 
xes was  just  arrived  at  Athens  from  its  march  through  Bceotia, 
where  it  had  burnt  Thespige A  and  Plataaa — both  which  cities  were 

within  one  hundred  years  of  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese  (ib.  v. 
112;  Conon.  Narr.  36).  The  colonists  were  chiefly  Minyse  under  Spartan  leaders, 
the  remnant  apparently  left  in  Lacedaemon  after  the  colonisation  of  Thera  (supra, 
iv.  148 ;  compare  Conon.  1.  s.  c. ;  Plut.  de  Virt.  Mul.  ii.  p.  247,  D.). 

3  The  number  produced  by  adding  the  several  contingents  together  is  not  378, 
but  366.  Some  suppose  that  twelve  Eginetan  ships,  employed  in  guarding  Egina, 
are  included  by  Herodotus  in  his  total  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  251,  note  ;  Bahr  ad  loc. 
&c),  but  this  is  a  very  forced  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Herodotus  is  giving 
an  account  of  the  ships  actually  mustered,  and  would  have  no  more  reason  for  in- 
cluding the  vessels  in  reserve  at  Egina  than  those  retained  by  other  states — Corinth, 
for  instance,  which  must  have  had  a  naval  force  of  above  forty  triremes.  Again 
the  reserve  at  Egina  consisted,  it  is  likely,  of  forty  ships  rather  than  twelve  (supra, 
vi.  92,  note  4).  Disagreement  in  numbers  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  Herodotus 
(supra,  v.  54;  cf.  Dahlmann's  Life,  p.  74,  E.  T.).  Whether  it  proceeds  from  his 
own  carelessness  or  from  the  corruption  of  the  MSS.,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader. 

The  actual  number  of  the  Greek  ships  engaged  is  variously  stated.  JEschylus, 
who  was  one  of  the  combatants  (Pausan  i.  xiv.  §  4),  makes  them  300,  or  310  (Pers. 
341-2,  and  cf.  Blomfield's  note):  Thucydides  400,  or  according  to  some  MSS.,  300 
(i.  74);  Ctesias,  700  (Exc.  Pers.  §  26);  Demosthenes,  300  (De  Cor.  p.  306,  23);  and 
Tzetzes,  271  (ad  Lycophr.  1432).  Altogether  the  preponderance  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  a  smaller  number  than  either  of  those  in  the  text ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  the  original  muster,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  between 
that  and  the  battle  many  ships  were  withdrawn. 

4  Inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that  Thespiae  stood  at  the  sources  of  the 
Kanavdri,  in  the  plain  south  of  Rimokastro  (Leake,  ii.  pp.  479-481 ;  Gell.  p.  119); 
otherwise  we  might  have  expected  to  find  it  nearer  to  the  skirts  of  Helicon  (cf. 
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forsaken  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the  Peloponnese 
— and  now  it  was  laying  waste  all  the  possessions  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thespia3  and  Plataea  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians, 
because  they  knew  from  the  Thebans  that  neither  of  those 
cities  had  espoused  their  side. 

51.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  march  upon  Greece,  a  space  of  four  months 
had  gone  by  ;  one  while  the  army  made  the  crossing,  and  de- 
layed about  the  region  of  the  Hellespont  ;  and  three  while  they 
proceeded  thence  to  Attica,  which  they  entered  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Calliades.  They  found  the  city  forsaken  ;  a  few  people 
only  remained  in  the  temple,5  either  keepers  of  the  treasures,6 
or  men  of  the  poorer  sort.  These  persons  having  fortified  the 
citadel 7  with  planks  and  boards,  held  out  against  the  enemy. 
It  was  in  some  measure  their  poverty  which  had  prevented 
them  from  seeking  shelter  in  Salamis  ;  but  there  was  likewise 
another  reason  which  in  part  induced  them  to  remain.  They 
imagined  themselves  to  have  discovered  the  true  meaning  of 
the  oracle  uttered  by  the  Pythoness,  which  promised  that 
"  the  wooden  wall  should  never  be  taken  " 8 — the  wooden  wall, 
they  thought,  did  not  mean  the  ships,  but  the  place  where  they 
had  taken  refuge. 

52.  The  Persians  encamped  upon  the  hill  over  against  the 
citadel,  which  is  called  Mars'  hill  by  the  Athenians,9  and  began 

Pausan.  ix.  xxvi.  §  4 ;  Philad.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  The  remains  are  very  ex- 
tensive. 

5  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  Acropolis,  to  which  allusion  has  been  fre- 
quently made  (supra,  v.  72,  82,  viii.  41  ;  compare  viii.  53). 

6  The  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Minerva  were  ten  in  number,  chosen 
annually  from  among  the  Pentacosiomedimni.  Their  remaining  in  the  temple 
would  show  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  remove  all  the  treasures. 

7  The  Athenian  citadel,  or  Acropolis,  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. It  is  an  oblong  craggy  hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  on  three  sides, 
and  on  the  fourth,  which  is  towards  the  west,  sloping  steeply  down  to  the  base  of 
a  second  hill  (that  of  Areopagus),  which  is  one  of  a  group  of  rocky  elevations  lying 
west  and  south-west  of  the  citadel,  in  the  line  between  it  and  the  Piraeus.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  Acropolis  is  said  to  be  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  a  plat- 
form about  1000  feet  long  by  500  broad.  The  only  practicable  access  was  at  the 
western  extremity.  It  was  here  that  the  few  Athenians  who  remained  in  the  town 
had  hastily  raised  their  wooden  defences. 

*  Supra,  vii.  141. 

9  Mars'  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus,  made  still  more 
famous  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  22),  is  one  of  the  features  of  Athe- 
nian topography  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  the  only  hill  that  approaches  near 
to  the  Acropolis,  from  the  western  extremity  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  hollow  of 
but  a  few  yards  in  width  (Leake's  Athens,  p.  165).  Here  the  Amazons  were 
fabled  to  have  taken  up  their  position  when  they  attacked  the  fortress  of  Theseus 
(^Eschyl.  Eum.  655-9,  ed  Scholefield). 

Various  accounts  were  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name  (Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  &c).     The  most  probable  is  that  Mars  was  worshipped  there  from  very 
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the  siege  of  the  place,  attacking  the  Greeks  with  arrows  whereto 
pieces  of  lighted  tow  were  attached,  which  they  shot  at  the 
barricade.  And  now  those  who  were  within  the  citadel  found 
themselves  in  a  most  woeful  case,  for  their  wooden  rampart 
betrayed  them  ;  still,  however,  they  continued  to  resist.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  Pisistratidse  came  to  them  and  offered  terms 
of  surrender: — they  stoutly  refused  all  parley,  and  among  their 
other  modes  of  defence,  rolled  down  huge  masses  of  stone  upon 
the  barbarians  as  they  were  mounting  up  to  the  gates  :  so  that 
Xerxes  was  for  a  long  time  very  greatly  perplexed,  and  could 
not  contrive  any  way  to  take  them. 

53.  At  last,  however,  in  the  midst  of  these  many  difficul- 
ties, the  barbarians  made  discovery  of  an  access.  For  verily 
the  oracle  had  spoken  truth  ;  and  it  was  fated  that  the  whole 
mainland  of  Attica  l  should  fall  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians. Eight  in  front  of  the  citadel,  but  behind  the  gates  and 
the  common  ascent — where  no  watch  was  kept,  and  no  one  would 
have  thought  it  possible  that  any  foot  of  man  could  climb — 
a  few  soldiers  mounted  from  the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  Cecrops' 
daughter,2  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  precipice.  As 
soon  as  the  Athenians  saw  them  upon  the  summit,  some  threw 
themselves  headlong  from  the  wall,  and  eo  perished  ;  while 
others  fled  for  refuge  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple.  The 
Persians  rushed  to  the  gates  and  opened  them,  after  which 
they  massacred  the  suppliants.  When  all  were  slain,  they 
plundered  the  temple,  and  fired  every  part  of  the  citadel.3 

54.  Xerxes,  thus  completely  master  of  Athens,  dispatched 

early  times  (^Eschyl.  1.  s.  c.).  A  temple  of  Mars  stood  to  a  late  date  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  hill  (Pausan.  i.  viii.  §  5  ;  cf.  Leake,  p.  242). 

1  A  distinction  is  intended  between  the  mainland  and  the  islands,  Salamis, 
Psyttaleia,  &c.  Both  answers  of  the  oracle  declared  the  complete  devastation  of 
Attica  (supra,  vii.  140-1). 

2  Aglaurus,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  was  said  to  have  thrown  herself  over  the 
precipices  of  the  Acropolis.  Different  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  deed  (compare 
Pausan.  I.  xviii.  §  2,  with  Philoch.  Fr.  14).  Her  sanctuary  Avas  near  the  Cave  of 
Pan  (Eurip.  Ion.  493  ;  vide  supra,  vi.  105),  and  seems  rightly  placed  by  Leake  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  which  Herodotus  terms  its  front,  as  most  per- 
sons, both  natives  and  strangers,  are  still  said  to  do  (Leake's  Athens,  pp.  242-7). 
Here  the  rocks  are  quite  as  precipitous,  generally,  as  at  the  east  end,  while  there  is 
a  place,  near  the  probable  site  of  the  Aglaurium,  which  is  not  very  difficult  of  access. 
For  the  exact  site  see  Col.  Leake's  plan.  The  main  authorities  on  the  subject  are 
Pausanias  (1.  s.  c),  Euripides  (Ion.  passim),  and  Ulpian  (ad  Demosth.  F.  L.  p.  438, 
ed.  Reiske). 

3  The  traces  of  this  destruction  may  still  be  seen  though  the  structures  have  been 
rebuilt.  In  the  wall  on  the  North  side  are  the  drums  of  columns,  and  other  blocks 
belonging  to  the  old  temples,  which  prove  the  truth  of  what  Thucydides  says 
(i.  93),  that  the  Athenians  while  detaining  the  delegates  from  Sparta,  according  to 
the  instructions  of  Themistocles,  "rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  in  great  haste, 
as  the  masonry  shows  to  this  day." — [G.  W.] 
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a  horseman  to  Susa,  with  a  message  to  Artabanus,  informing 
him  of  his  success  hitherto.  The  day  after,  he  collected  toge- 
ther all  the  Athenian  exiles  who  had  come  into  Greece  in  his 
train,  and  bade  them  go  up  into  the  citadel,  and  there  offer 
sacrifice  after  their  own  fashion.  I  know  not  whether  he  had 
had  a  dream  which  bade  him  give  this  order,  or  whether  he  felt 
some  remorse  on  account  of  having  set  the  temple  on  fire. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  exiles  were  not  slow  to  obey 
the  command  given  them. 

55.  I  will  now  explain  why  I  have  made  mention  of  this 
circumstance :  there  is  a  temple  of  Erechtheus,  the  earth-born 
as  he  is  called,  in  this  citadel,  containing  within  it  an  olive- 
tree4  and  a  sea.5  The  tale  goes  among  the  Athenians,  that 
they  were  placed  there  as  witnesses  by  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
when  they  had  their  contention  about  the  country.8  Now  this 
olive-tree  had  been  burnt  with  the  rest  of  the  temple  when  the 
barbarians  took  the  place.  But  when  the  Athenians,  whom  the 
king  had  commanded  to  offer  sacrifice,  went  up  into  the  temple 
for  the  purpose,  they  found  a  fresh  shoot,  as  much  as  a  cubit 

in  length,  thrown  out  from  the  old  trunk.     Such  at  least  was  jf 
the  account  which  these  persons  gave.7  * 

56.  Meanwhile,  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  no  sooner  heard 
what  had  befallen  the  Athenian  citadel,  than  they  fell  into 
such  alarm  that  some  of  the  captains  did  not  even  wait  for  the 

4  See  above,  v.  82,  note  9. 

6  Pausanias  (i.  xxvi.  §  6)  tells  us  that  this  " sea"  was  a  well  of  salt  water  (liSup 
^aXdaaioy  iv  <ppeuTi).  He  believed  it  to  communicate  with  the  iEgean  (nil.  x.  §  3), 
the  roar  of  which  it  conveyed  to  the  ear,  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  south.  No 
trace  of  any  such  well  can  be  now  found. 

6  The  myth  is  given  more  fully  by  Apollodorus  than  by  any  other  writer.  "  The 
gods,"  he  says,  "  were  minded  to  choose  themselves  cities  where  they  should  be 
specially  worshipped.  Neptune  was  the  first  to  reach  Attica,  where  he  smote  with 
his  trident,  and  made  a  sea  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Acropolis,  where  it  remains 
to  this  day,  and  is  called  the  sea  of  Erechtheus.  Minerva  (Athene)  followed,  and 
calling  Cccrops  to  be  witness  that  she  took  the  land  in  possession,  planted  the  olive 
which  still  grows  in  the  temple  of  Pandrosus.  Then  a  strife  arose  concerning  the 
country  :  so  Jupiter,  to  reconcile  the  rivals,  appointed  judges,  who  were  not  Cecrops 
and  Cranaus,  as  some  say,  nor  yet  Erechtheus,  but  the  twelve  deities.  Their  de- 
cision adjudged  the  land'to  Athene,  upon  the  witness  of  Cecrops;  and  so  Athens 
gained  its  name,  being  called  after  the  goddess  "  (in.  xiv.  §  1). 

7  The  story  improved  with  time.  Pausanias  makes  the  shoot  two  cubits  in 
length,  on  the  very  duy  of  the  burning  (i.  xxvii.  §  2).  Sophocles  probably  alludes 
to  the  failure  of  Xerxes'  attempt  to  destroy  the  sacred  olive,  when  he  calls  it — 

(pVTfVfX     dx^lpWTOJ',    aVTOTTOlOU, 
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(Ed.  Col.  698-703. 
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council  to  come  to  a  vote,  but  embarked  hastily  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  hoisted  sail  as  though  they  would  take  to  flight 
immediately.  The  rest,  who  stayed  at  the  council  board,  came 
to  a  vote  that  the  fleet  should  give  battle  at  the  Isthmus. 
Night  now  drew  on,  and  the  captains,  dispersing  from  the 
meeting,  proceeded  on  board  their  respective  ships. 

57.  Themistocles,  as  he  entered  his  own  vessel,  was  met  by 
Mnesiphilus,8  an  Athenian,  who  asked  him  what  the  council 
had  resolved  to  do.  On  learning  that  the  resolve  was  to  stand 
away  for  the  Isthmus,  and  there  give  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
Peloponnese,  Mnesiphilus  exclaimed — 

"  If  these  men  shall  sail  away  from  Salamis,  thou  wilt  have 
no  fight  at  all  for  the  one  fatherland  ;  for  they  will  all  scatter 
themselves  to  their  own  homes  ;  and  neither  Eurybiades  nor 
any  one  else  will  be  able  to  hinder  them,  or  to  stop  the  breaking 
up  of  the  armament.  Thus  will  Greece  be  brought  to  ruin 
through  evil  counsels.  But  haste  thee  now  ;  and,  if  there  be 
any  possible  way,  seek  to  unsettle  these  resolves — mayhap  thou 
mightest  persuade  Eurybiades  to  change  his  mind,  and  con- 
tinue here/' 

58.  The  suggestion  greatly  pleased  Themistocles  ;  and 
without  answering  a  word,  he  went  straight  to  the  vessel  of 
Eurybiades.  Arrived  there,  he  let  him  know  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  with  him  on  a  matter  touching  the  public  service.  So 
Eurybiades  bade  him  come  on  board,  and  say  whatever  he 
wished.  Then  Themistocles,  seating  himself  at  his  side,  went 
over  all  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard  from  Mnesiphilus, 
pretending  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  added  to  them  many 
new  ones  besides  ;  until  at  last  he  persuaded  Eurybiades,  by 
his  importunity,  to  quit  his  ship  and  again  collect  the  captains 
to  council. 

59.  As  soon  as  they  were  come,  and  before  Eurybiades  had 
opened  to  them  his  purpose  in  assembling  them  together,  The- 
mistocles, as  men  are  wont  to  do  when  they  are  very  anxious, 
spoke  much  to  divers  of  them  ;  whereupon  the  Corinthian  cap- 
tain, Adeimantus,  the  son  of  Ocytus,  observed — "  Themisto- 
cles, at  the  games  they  who  start  too  soon  are  scourged." 
"  True/'  rejoined  the  other  in  his  excuse,  "but  they  who  wait 
too  late  are  not  crowned/' 9 

8  According  to  Plutarch,  Mnesiphilus  belonged  to  the  school  of  Solon,  and  la- 
boured in  the  same  field  of  practical  and  political  wisdom.  He  was  rather  the 
teacher  than  the  friend  of  Themistocles,  who  attended  his  instructions  about  the 
time  of  his  first  entry  on  political  life.  They  both  belonged  to  the  same  deme,  that 
of  Phrearrhi  in  the  tribe  Leontis  (Plut.  Them.  c.  2). 

9  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Themistocles  (c.  11)  tells  the  same  story,  but  ascribes 
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60.  Thus  he  gave  the  Corinthian  at  this  time  a  mild  an- 
swer ;  10  and  towards  Eurybiades  himself  he  did  not  now  use 
any  of  those  arguments  which  he  had  urged  before,  or  say 
aught  of  the  allies  betaking  themselves  to  flight  if  once  they 
broke  up  from  Salamis  ;  it  would  have  been  ungraceful  for  him, 
when  the  confederates  were  present,  to  make  accusation  against 
any  ;  but  he  had  recourse  to  quite  a  new  sort  of  reasoning,  and 
addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

"  With  thee  it  rests,  0  !  Eurybiades,  to  save  Greece,  if 
thou  wilt  only  hearken  unto  me,  and  give  the  enemy  battle  here, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  advice  of  those  among  us,  who  would 
have  the  fleet  withdrawn  to  the  Isthmus.  Hear  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  and  judge  between  the  two  courses.  At  the  Isthmus  thou 
wilt  fight  in  an  open  sea,  which  is  greatly  to  our  disadvantage, 
since  our  ships  are  heavier  and  fewer  in  number  than  the 
enemy's  ;  and  further,  thou  wilt  in  any  case  lose  Salamis,  Me- 
gara,  and  Egina,  even  if  all  the  rest  goes  well  with  us.  The 
land  and  sea  force  of  the  Persians  will  advance  together  ;  and 
thy  retreat  will  but  draw  them  towards  the  Peloponnese,  and  so 
bring  all  Greece  into  peril.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  thou  doest 
as  I  advise,  these  are  the  advantages  which  thou  wilt  so  secure  : 
in  the  first  place,  as  we  shall  fight  in  a  narrow  sea  with  few 
ships  against  many,  if  the  war  follows  the  common  course,  we 
shall  gain  a  great  victory  :  for  to  fight  in  a  narrow  space  is 
favourable  to  us — in  an  open  sea,  to  them.  Again,  Salamis 
will  in  this  case  be  preserved,  where  we  have  placed  our  wives 
and  children.  Nay,  that  very  point  by  which  ye  set  most  store, 
is  secured  as  much  by  this  course  as  by  the  other  ;  for  whether 
we  fight  here  or  at  the  Isthmus,  we  shall  equally  give  battle  in 
defence  of  the  Peloponnese.  Assuredly  ye  will  not  do  wisely 
to  draw  the  Persians  upon  that  region.  For  if  things  turn  out 
as  I  anticipate,  and  we  beat  them  by  sea,  then  we  shall  have 
kept  your  Isthmus  free  from  the  barbarians,  and  they  will  have 
advanced  no  further  than  Attica,  but  from  thence  have  fled 
back  in  disorder ;  and  we  shall,  moreover,  have  saved  Megara, 
Egina,  and  Salamis  itself,  where  an  oracle  has  said  that  we  are 
to  overcome  our  enemies.1     When  men  counsel  reasonably,  rea- 

the  part  taken  by  Adeiraantus  to  Eurybiades.  He  adds  that  Eurybiades,  angry  at 
the  reply  which  Themistocles  made,  raised  his  staff  in  a  threatening  manner,  where- 
upon Themistocles  made  the  famous  exclamation,  "  Strike,  but  hear  me."  Mr.  Grote 
has  well  shown  the  want  of  internal  consistency  and  probability  in  Plutarch's  nar- 
rative (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  165,  note).  He  has  not,  however,  remarked  that 
Plutarch  elsewhere  (Apophth.  ii.  p.  185)  tells  the  story  of  Adeimantus. 

1(1  The  contrast  intended  is  between  the  mildness  of  this  reply  and  the  "  bitter 
things"  of  which  we  have  mention  in  ch.  61. 

1  Supra,  vii.  141,  ad  fin. 
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sonable  success  ensues  ;  but  when  in  their  counsels  they  reject 
reason,  God  does  not  choose  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  human 
fancies." 

61.  When  Themistocles  had  thus  spoken,  Adeimantus 
the  Corinthian  again  attacked  him,  and  bade  him  be  silent, 
since  he  was  a  man  without  a  city ;  at  the  same  time,  he  called 
on  Eurybiades  not  to  put  the  question  at  the  instance  of  one 
who  had  no  country,  and  urged  that  Themistocles  should  show 
of  what  state  he  was  envoy,  before  he  gave  his  voice  with  the 
rest.  This  reproach  he  made,  because  the  city  of  Athens  had 
been  taken,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  Hereupon 
Themistocles  spake  many  bitter  things  against  Adeimantus 
and  the  Corinthians  generally  ;  and  for  proof  that  he  had  a 
country,  reminded  the  captains,  that  with  two  hundred  ships  at 
his  command  all  fully  manned  for  battle,  he  had  both  city  and 
territory  as  good  as  theirs  ;  since  there  was  no  Grecian  state 
which  could  resist  his  men  if  they  were  to  make  a  descent.2 

62.  After  this  declaration,  he  turned  to  Eurybiades,  and 
addressing  him  with  greater  warmth  and  earnestness — "  If  thou 
wilt  stay  here,"  he  said,  "  and  behave  like  a  brave  man,  all  will 
be  well — if  not,  thou  wilt  bring  Greece  to  ruin.  For  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  war  depends  on  our  ships.  Be  thou  persuaded 
by  my  words.  If  not,  we  will  take  our  families  on  board,  and 
go,  just  as  we  are,  to  Siris3  in  Italy,  which  is  ours  from  of  old, 
and  which  the  prophecies  declare  we  are  to  colonise  some  day 
or  other.  You  then,  when  you  have  lost  allies  like  us,  will 
hereafter  call  to  mind  what  I  have  now  said." 

63.  At  these  .words  of  Themistocles,  Eurybiades  changed 
his  determination  ;  principally,  as  I  believe,  because  he  feared 
that  if  he  withdrew  the  fleet  to  the  Isthmus,  the  Athenians 
would  sail  away,  and  knew  that  without  the  Athenians,  the  rest 
of  their  ships  could  be  no  match  for  the  fleet  of  the  enemy. 
He  therefore  decided  to  remain,  and  give  battle  at  Salamis. 

64.  And  now,  the  different  chiefs,  notwithstanding  their 
skirmish  of  words,  on  learning  the  decision  of  Eurybiades,  at 
once  made  ready  for  the  fight.  Morning  broke,  and,  just  as  the 
sun  rose,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  both  on  shore  and 


2  Two  hundred  ships  would  imply  at  least  40,000  men,  a  force  greater  (probably) 
than  that  which  any  Greek  state,  except  Sparta,  could  have  brought  into  the  field. 

3  Concerning  the  position  and  history  of  Siris,  vide  supra,  vi.  127,  note  l.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  particular  reason  why  Athens  should  have  claimed  it  as  hers, 
except  that  it  was  Ionian.  Herodotus  probably  has  in  his  mind  claims  which  were 
made  and  prophecies  which  were  adduced  on  occasion  of  the  founding  of  Thurii, 
at  a  little  distance  from  Siris. 
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at  sea  ;  whereupon  the  Greeks  resolved  to  approach  the  gods  with 
prayer,  and  likewise  to  send  and  invite  the  M acids  to  their  aid. 
And  this  they  did,  with  as  much  speed  as  they  had  resolved  on 
it.  Prayers  were  offered  to  all  the  gods  ;  and  Telamon  and 
Ajax  were  invoked  at  once  from  Salamis,  while  a  ship  was  sent 
to  Egina  to  fetch  iEacus  himself,  and  the  other  iEacids.4 

65.  The  following  is  a  tale  which  was  told  hy  Dicseus,  the 
the  son  of  Theocydes,  an  Athenian,  who  was  at  this  time  an 
exile,  and  had  gained  a  good  report  among  the  Medes.  He  de- 
clared, that  after  the  army  of  Xerxes  had,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Athenians,  wasted  Attica,5  he  chanced  to  be  with  Demaratus 
the  Lacedaemonian  in  the  Thriasian  plain,6  and  that  while  there 
he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  advancing  from  Eleusis,7  such  as  a  host 
of  thirty  thousand  men  might  raise.  As  he  and  his  companion 
were  wondering  who  the  men,  from  whom  the  dust  came,  could 
possibly  be,  a  sound  of  voices  reached  his  ear,  and  he  thought 
that  he  recognised  the  mystic  hymn  to  Bacchus.8  Now  Dema- 
ratus was  unacquainted  with  the  rites  of  Eleusis,  and  so  he  in- 
quired of  Dicaeus  what  the  voices  were  saying.  Diceeus  made 
answer — "  Oh  !  Demaratus,  beyond  a  doubt  some  mighty  cala- 
mity is  about  to  befall  the  king's  array  !     For  it  is  manifest, 

4 1  have  spoken  above  (v.  80,  note  x)  of  the  superstitious  regard  paid  by  the  Greeks 
to  these  and  other  images.  To  the  instances  there  collected  from  Herodotus  may 
be  added  Strab.  viii.  p.  558.  The  mythical  genealogy  of  the  family  of  iEacus  is  given 
by  Apollodorus  (in.  xii.  §  6,  &c.)  as  follows: — 

JSacus. 


Peleus  Telamon  Phocus. 

I  I 

Achilles  Ajax 

Telamon  and  Ajax  are  the  presiding  heroes  of  Salamis.     Peleus  and  Phocus  are 
probably  the  Eginetan  ^Eacids. 

5  Plutarch  (vit.  Themistoc.)  savs  this  happened  during  the  battle.  (See  note  on 
ch.  90.)— [G.  W\] 

6  The  Thriasian  plain  was  so  named  from  the  town  of  Thria,  a  place  of  some 
consequence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  572-3). 
The  exact  position  of  Thria  is  unknown.  Colonel  Leake  inclines  to  place  it  at  a  height 
called  Magula,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saranddforo,  or  Eleusinian  Cephissus,  rather 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  150).  The  plain  extends 
along  shore  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  from  Mount  Paecilum  (Dhafni)  to 
Mount  Kerata  {Kandili\  and  reaches  inland  about  five  miles  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Agelddha.  It  is  now,  and  was  probably  in  ancient  times,  very  marshy  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  (Leake,  p.  149;  compare  Apollodor.  in.  xiv.  §  1).  He- 
rodotus mentions  it  again,  infra,  ix.  7. 

7  Supra,  v.  74,  note  4. 

8  The  chief  details  concerning  the  greater  Eleusinia,  of  which  the  mystic  hymn 
to  Bacchus  was  a  part,  are  carefully  collected  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (ad. 
voc.  Eleusinia),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  information.  The  writer 
supposes  that  a  procession  of  30,000  persons  along  the  sacred  road  which  led  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis  was  "  nothing  uncommon  "  on  the  great  day  of  the  festival. 
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inasmuch  as  Attica  is  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  that  the  sound 
which  we  have  heard  is  an  unearthly  one,  and  is  now  upon  its 
way  from  Eleusis  to  aid  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates. 
If  it  descends  upon  the  Peloponnese,  danger  will  threaten  the 
king  himself  and  his  land  army — if  it  moves  towards  the  ships 
at  Salamis,  'twill  go  hard  but  the  king's  fleet  there  suffers  des- 
truction. Every  year  the  Athenians  celebrate  this  feast  to  the 
Mother  and  the  Daughter  ; 9  and  all  who  wish,  whether  they  be 
Athenians  or  any  other  Greeks,  are  initiated.  The  sound  thou 
nearest  is  the  Bacchic  song,  which  is  wont  to  be  sung  at  the  fes- 
tival." "  Hush  now,"  rejoined  the  other,  "and  see  thou  tell  no 
man  of  this  matter.  For  if  thy  words  be  brought  to  the  king's 
ear,  thou  wilt  assuredly  lose  thy  head  because  of  them  ;  neither 
I  nor  any  man  living  can  then  save  thee.  Hold  thy  peace 
therefore.  The  gods  will  see  to  the  king's  army."  Thus 
Demaratus  counselled  him  ;  and  they  looked  and  saw  the  dust, 
from  which  the  sound  arose,  become  a  cloud,  and  the  cloud  rise 
up  into  the  air  and  sail  away  to  Salamis,  making  for  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Grecian  fleet.  Then  they  knew  that  it  was  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  which  would  suffer  destruction.  Such  was  the  tale 
told  by  Dicaeus  the  son  of  Theocydes  ;  and  he  appealed  for  its 
truth  to  Demaratus  and  other  eye-witnesses. 

66.  The  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  after  they 
had  seen  the  Spartan  dead  at  Thermopylae,1  and  crossed  the 
channel  from  Trachis  to  Histiasa,  waited  there  by  the  space  of 
three  days,  and  then  sailing  down  through  the  Euripus,2  in 
three  more  came  to  Phalerum.3  In  my  judgment,  the  Persian 
forces  both  by  land  and  sea  when  they  invaded  Attica,  were  not 

9  Ceres  and  Proserpine  (Cf.  And.  de  Myst.  15;  Apollod.  I.  v.  §  1). 

1  Supra,  ch.  25. 

2  The  name  Euripus  applies,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  the  very  narrowest  part 
of  the  channel  between  Euboea  and  the  mainland  (Thucyd.  vii.  29 ;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
585),  which  is  opposite  to  the  modern  town  of  JSgripo,  where  the  bridge  now  stands. 
The  channel  seems  to  have  been  left  in  its  natural  state  until  after  the  revolt  of  Eu- 
boea from  Athens  in  b.  c.  411  (Thucyd.  viii.  95),  when  moles  were  thrown  out  from 
either  side,  and  a  bridge  was  for  the  first  time  thrown  across  from  shore  to  shore 
(Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  47).  This  structure  has  continued,  with  some  interruptions  and 
renovations,  ever  since.  It  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  a  rock  almost 
midway  in  the  channel,  upon  which  a  tower  has  been  raised,  connected  by  a  stone 
bridge,  70  feet  in  length,  with  the  continent,  and  by  a  moveable  wooden  one,  about 
half  as  long,  with  the  island  and  the  town  of  Egripo.  The  broader  or  western  channel 
is  very  shallow ;  the  eastern  one,  through  which  vessels  pass,  has  always  a  depth  of 
8  or  9  feet.  A  strong  current  sets  through  the  channel,  and  its  tides  have  always 
been  matter  of  study  to  the  curious.  (See  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  ii.  pp.  256- 
261.) 

s  Although  Themistocles,  during  his  archonship  (b.  c.  493),  had  begun  his  works 
at  the  Piraeus  (Thucyd.  i.  92),  yet  Phalerum  still  continued  to  be  the  principal  port 
of  Athens  (vide  infra,  ch.  91). 
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less  numerous  than  they  had  been  on  their  arrival  at  Sepias 
and  Thermopylae.4  For  against  the  Persian  loss  in  the  storm 
and  at  Thermopylae,  and  again  in  the  sea-fights  off  Artemisium, 
I  set  the  various  nations  which  had  since  joined  the  king — as 
the  Malians,  the  Dorians,  the  Locrians,  and  the  Boeotians — 
each  serving  in  full  force  in  his  army  except  the  last,  who  did 
not  number  in  their  ranks  either  the  Thespians  or  the  Pla- 
taeans  ;  and  together  with  these,  the  Carystians,  the  Andrians, 
the  Tenians,  and  the  other  peoj)le  of  the  islands,  who  all  fought 
on  this  side  except  the  five  states  already  mentioned.5  For  as 
the  Persians  penetrated  further  into  Greece,  they  were  joined 
continually  by  fresh  nations. 

67.  Reinforced  by  the  contingents  of  all  these  various  states, 
except  Paros,  the  barbarians  reached  Athens.  As  for  the  Pari- 
ans, they  tarried  at  Cythnus,  waiting  to  see  how  the  war  would 
go.  The  rest  of  the  sea  forces  came  safe  to  Phalerum  ;  where 
they  were  visited  by  Xerxes,  who  had  conceived  a  desire  to  go 
aboard  and  learn  the  wishes  of  the  fleet.  So  he  came  and  sate 
in  a  seat  of  honour  ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  nations,  and 
the  captains  of  the  ships,  were  sent  for  to  appear  before  him, 
and  as  they  arrived  took  their  seats  according  to  the  rank  as- 
signed them  by  the  king.  In  the  first  seat  safce  the  king  of 
Sidon  ;  after  him,  the  king  of  Tyre  ; 6  then  the  rest  in  their 
order.  When  the  whole  had  taken  their  places,  one  after 
another,  and  were  set  down  in  orderly  array,  Xerxes,  to  try 
them,  sent  Mardonius  and  questioned  each,  whether  a  sea-fight 
should  be  risked  or  no. 

4  Colonel  Leake  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  250)  and  Mr.  Grote  (Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 
p.  159),  with  reason,  question  this  statement.  With  respect  to  the  fleet,  the  former 
remarks,  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  from  a  few  cities  bordering  on  the 
canal  of  Eubcea,  and  from  some  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  JEgean,  not  one  of 
which  had  furnished  the  Greeks  with  more  than  four  triremes,  Xerxes  could  have 
supplied  the  loss  of  half  a  fleet  which  had  taken  him  seven  years  to  collect  from  all 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor."  The  fleet,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  declared  to 
have  lost  considerably  above  650  vessels  out  of  1327,  viz.  400  off  Cape  Sepias  (vii. 
190),  200  on  the  coast  of  Eubcea  (viii.  7,  13,  14),  30  in  the  first  battle  at  Artemisium 
(viii.  11),  a  certain  number  in  the  second  (viii.  14),  and  a  very  large  number  in  the 
third  (viii.  16).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  reinforcements  received  from 
Eubcea  and  the  western  Cyclades  can  have  amounted  to  more  than  some  30  or  40 
vessels.  Thus  either  the  losses  must  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  or  the  number 
of  Persian  ships  at  Salamis  very  much  overrated  by  the  Greeks  generally.  The 
common  estimate  accorded  with  the  view  of  Herodotus.  iEschylus  (as  I  under- 
stand him)  gives  1207,  the  exact  number  of  the  muster  at  Doriscus  (Pers.  343); 
Plato  (Leg.  iii.  14)  and  Ctesias  (Exc.  c.  26),  above  1000;  Cornelius  Nepos,  1200 
(Themist.  c.  2);  and  Isocrates,  1200  (Paneg.  27,  33)  or  1300  (Panath.  17).  But  if 
from  600  to  700  were  lost  between  Sepias  and  Salamis,  the  number  at  the  latter 
place  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  700.  With  regard  to  the  land  forces  the  fact 
may  be  as  Herodotus  states. 

5  Naxos,  Cythnus,  Seriphus,  Siphnus,  and  Melos  (vide  supra,  ch.  45). 
0  Compare  vii.  98. 
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68.  Mardonius  accordingly  went  round  the  entire  assem- 
blage, beginning  with  the  Sidonian  monarch,  and  asked  this 
question  ;  to  which  all  gave  the  same  answer,  advising  to 
engage  the  Greeks,  except  only  Artemisia,  who  spake  as 
follows  : — 

"  Say  to  the  king,  Mardonius,  that  these  are  my  words  to 
him  :  I  was  not  the  least  brave  of  those  who  fought  at  Eubcea, 
nor  were  my  achievements  there  among  the  meanest ;  it  is 
my  right,  therefore,  0  my  lord,  to  tell  thee  plainly,  what  I 
think  to  be  most  for  thy  advantage  now.  This  then  is  my  ad- 
vice. Spare  thy  ships,  and  do  not  risk  a  battle  ;  for  these  peo- 
ple are  as  much  superior  to  thy  people  in  seamanship,  as  men 
to  women.  What  so  great  need  is  there  for  thee  to  incur  hazard 
at  sea  ?  Art  thou  not  master  of  Athens,  for  which  thou  didst 
undertake  thy  expedition  ?  7  Is  not  Greece  subject  to  thee  ? 
Not  a  soul  now  resists  thy  advance.  They  who  once  resisted, 
were  handled  even  as  they  deserved.  (§  2.)  Now  learn  how  I 
expect  that  affairs  will  go  with  thy  adversaries.  If  thou  art 
not  over-hasty  to  engage  with  them  by  sea,  but  wilt  keep  thy 
fleet  near  the  land,  then  whether  thou  abidest  as  thou  art,  or 
marchest  forward  towards  the  Peloponnese,  thou  wilt  easily 
accomplish  all  for  which  thou  art  come  hither.  The  Greeks  can- 
not hold  out  against  thee  very  long ;  thou  wilt  soon  part  them 
asunder,  and  scatter  them  to  their  several  homes.  In  the  island 
where  they  lie,  I  hear  they  have  no  food  in  store  ;  nor  is  it 
likely,  if  thy  land  force  begins  its  march  towards  the  Pelopon- 
nese, that  they  will  remain  quietly  where  they  are — at  least 
such  as  come  from  that  region.  Of  a  surety  they  will  not 
greatly  trouble  themselves  to  give  battle  on  behalf  of  the  Athe- 
nians. (§  3.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  thou  art  hasty  to  fight,  I 
tremble  lest  the  defeat  of  thy  sea  force  bring  harm  likewise  to 
thy  land  army.  This,  too,  thou  shouldst  remember,  0  king  ; 
good  masters  are  apt  to  have  bad  servants,  and  bad  masters 
good  ones.  Now,  as  thou  art  the  best  of  men,  tby  servants 
must  needs  be  a  sorry  set.  These  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  Cili- 
cians,  and  Pamphylians,  who  are  counted  in  the  number  of  thy 
subject-allies,  of  how  little  service  are  they  to  thee  I" 

69.  As  Artemisia  spake,8  they  who  wished  her  well  were 

7  Supra,  Tii.  8,  §  2. 

8  The  desire  of  Herodotus  to  do  honour  to  Artemisia,  the  queen  of  his  native 
city,  has  been  already  noticed  (supra,  vii.  99,  note  9).  Here  he  has  ascribed  to  her 
a  boldness  of  speech  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  would  have  ventured. 
She  may  have  dissuaded  Xerxes  from  bringing  on  a  battle,  but  she  would  scarcely 
have  spoken  with  contempt  of  the  confederates  before  their  face  (see  Grote,  v.  p. 
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greatly  troubled  concerning  her  words,  thinking  that  she  would 
suffer  some  hurt  at  the  king's  hands,  because  she  exhorted  him 
not  to  risk  a  battle  ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  disliked  and 
envied  her,  favoured  as  she  was  by  the  king  above  all  the  rest  of 
the  allies,  rejoiced  at  her  declaration,  expecting  that  her  life 
would  be  the  forfeit.  But  Xerxes,  when  the  words  of  the  seve- 
ral speakers  were  reported  to  him,  was  pleased  beyond  all  others 
with  the  reply  of  Artemisia  ;  and  whereas,  even  before  this,  he 
had  always  esteemed  her  much,  he  now  praised  her  more  than 
ever.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  orders  that  the  advice  of  the 
greater  number  should  be  followed  ;  for  he  thought  that  at 
Eubcea  the  fleet  had  not  done  its  best,  because  he  himself  was 
not  there  to  see — whereas  this  time  he  resolved  that  he  would 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  combat. 

70.  Orders  were  now  given  to  stand  out  to  sea  ;  and  the  ships 
proceeded  towards  Salamis,  and  took  up  the  stations  to  which  they 
were  directed,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  enemy.  The 
day,  however,  was  too  far  spent  for  them  to  begin  the  battle, 
since  night  already  approached  :  so  they  prepared  to  engage 
upon  the  morrow.  The  Greeks,  meanwhile,  were  in  great  dis- 
tress and  alarm,  more  especially  those  of  the  Peloponnese  ;  who 
were  troubled  that  they  had  been  kept  at  Salamis  to  fight  on 
behalf  of  the  Athenian  territory  ;  and  feared  that,  if  they 
should  suffer  defeat,  they  would  be  pent  up  and  besieged  in  an 
island,  while  their  own  country  was  left  unprotected. 

71.  The  same  night  the  land  army  of  the  barbarians  began  its 
march  towards  the  Peloponnese,  where,  however,  all  that  was  pos- 
sible had  been  done  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  forcing  an  entry 
by  land.  As  soon  as  ever  news  reached  the  Peloponnese,  of  the 
death  of  Leonidas  and  his  companions  at  Thermopylae,  the  in- 
habitants flocked  together  from  the  various  cities,  and  encamped 
at  the  Isthmus,  under  the  command  of  Cleombrotus,9  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  and  brother  of  Leonidas.  Here  their  first  care 
was  to  block  up  the  Scironian  way  ;  l  after  which  it  was  deter- 

160),  more  especially  after  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Egyptians  at  Artemisium 
(supra,  ch.  17). 

9  Supra,  t.  41.  Cleombrotus  was  not  king,  but  regent  for  Plistarchus,  the 
infant  son  of  Leonidas.     He  died  before  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (infra,  ix.  10). 

1  The  Scironian  way  led  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
isthmus.  At  a  short  distance  from  Megara  it  passed  along  the  Scironian  rocks,  a 
long  range  of  precipices  overhanging  the  sea,  forming  the  extremity  of  a  spur  which 
descends  from  Mount  Geranium  (Strab.  ix.  p.  568).  This  portion  of  the  road  is  now 
known  as  the  Kaki  Scala,  and  is  passed  with  some  difficulty  (Gell,  p.  5).  The  way 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  footpath  until  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  made  a 
good  carriage  road  throughout  the  whole  distance  (Pausan.  i.  xliv.  §  10).  There  is 
but  one  other  route  by  which  the  isthmus  can  be  traversed.     It  runs  inland,  and 
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mined  in  council  to  build  a  wall  across  the  Isthmus.2  As  the 
number  assembled  amounted  to  many  tens  of  thousands,  and 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  give  himself  to  the  work,  it  was 
soon  finished.  Stones,  bricks,  timber,  baskets  filled  full  of  sand, 
were  used  in  the  building  ;  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  by  those 
who  gave  their  aid,  for  they  laboured  without  ceasing  either  by 
night  or  clay. 

72.  Now  the  nations  who  gave  their  aid,  and  who  had 
flocked  in  full  force  to  the  Isthmus,  were  the  following  :  the 
Lacedaemonians,  all  the  tribes  of  the  Arcadians,  the  Eleans,  the 
Corinthians,  the  Sicyonians,  the  Epidaurians,  the  Phliasians, 
the  Trcezenians,  and  the  Hermionians.  These  all  gave  their 
aid,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened 
Greece.  But  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese  took  no 
part  in  the  matter  ;  though  the  Olympic  and  Carneian  festivals 
were  now  over.3 

73.  Seven  nations  inhabit  the  Peloponnese.4  Two  of  them 
are  aboriginal,  and  still  continue  in  the  regions  where  they 
dwelt  at  the  first — to  wit,  the  Arcadians6  and  the  Cynurians.6 

passes  over  a  higher  portion  of  Mount  Geranium,  presenting  to  the  traveller  equal 
or  greater  difficulties  (Gell,  p.  8-9). 

The  mythic  Sciron,  who  forced  strangers  over  the  rocks  into  the  sea,  where  they 
were  devoured  by  a  turtle,  was  said  to  have  given  name  both  to  the  rocks  and  the 
road  over  them  (Pausan.  ib.  §  12  ;  Strab.  1.  s.  c).  His  evil  deeds  were  punished  by 
Theseus. 

a  The  Isthmus  is  about  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest  point,  and  nearly  five 
where  the  wall  was  built  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.  16).  Traces  of  the  wall  are  still  found  (Gell's 
Greece,  pp.  1  and  10).  After  the  Persian  war  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  but 
was  renewed  again  upon  the  Gallic  invasion  (b.  c.  2*79),  when  the  Peloponnesians 
took  no  part  in  the  stand  made  at  Thermopylae  (Pausan.  vn.  vi.  §  4).  The  Vene- 
tians in  the  fifteenth  century  restored  it  once  more,  and  in  the  seventeenth  it  formed 
for  some  time  the  boundary  between  their  dominions  and  those  of  the  Turks. 

3  Supra,  vii.  206. 

4  A  five-fold  division  of  the  Peloponnese  was  more  usually  adopted  (Thucyd.  i. 
10;  Pausan.  v.  i.  §  1).  This  consisted  of  Argolis,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Arcadia  (in- 
cluding Elis),  and  Achaea.  It  was  not  ethnical  but  geographical.  Herodotus  makes 
an  ethnical  division. 

6  That  the  Arcadians  were  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese  was  the 
unanimous  tradition  of  antiquity  (Thucyd.  i.  2  ;  Hellanic.  Fr.  77;  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  i. 
§  22 ;  Dem.  de  F.  L.  p.  425,  1 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  562 ;  Pausan.  1.  s.  c.  <fcc).  Hence 
they  were  called  irpofffXrjvoi  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Nub.  397  ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  264-5,  &c). 
Their  country  was  the  original  Pelasgis  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  6),  and  Pelasgus  was  their 
especial  king  (Pausan.  v.  i.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  in.  viii.  §  1).  Secure  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  they  maintained  their  independence  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest, 
and  were  not  even  forced,  like  the  Achaeans,  to  shift  their  abodes  (supra,  ii.  171). 

6  Cynuria,  or  Cynosuria,  as  it  is  called  by  Thucydides  (iv.  56,  and  v.  41),  was 
the  border  territory  between  Sparta  and  Argos  upon  the  coast.  It  was  a  small 
tract  consisting  of  a  single  valley  (that  of  Luku)  and  of  the  adjoining  hills;  but  it 
was  of  great  importance,  as  commanding  the  passes  which  formed  the  natural  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries.  Hence  it  was  for  so  long  a  time  an  object 
of  contention  between  them  (supra,  i.  82  ;  Pausan.  in.  ii.  §  3  ;  Thucyd.  ut  supra, 
&c).     Rome  finally  adjudged  it  to  Argolis  (Pausan.  n.  xxxviii.  §  5). 
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A  third,  that  of  the  Acha3ans,  has  never  left  the  Peloponnese, 
but  has  been  dislodged  from  its  own  proper  country,  and  in- 
habits a  district  which  once  belonged  to  others.7  The  remain- 
ing nations,  four  out  of  the  seven,  are  all  immigrants — namely, 
the  Dorians,  the  iEtolians,  the  Dryopians,  and  the  Lemnians. 
To  the  Dorians  belong  several  very  famous  cities ; 8  to  the  JEto- 
lians  9  one  only,  that  is,  Elis  ;  10  to  the  Dryopians,  Hermione 
and  that  Asine  l  which  lies  over  against  Cardamyle  in  Laconia  ; 2 
to  the  Lemnians,  all  the  towns  of  the  Paroreats.3  The  abori- 
ginal Cynurians  alone  seem  to  be  Ionians  ;  even  they,  however, 
have,  in  course  of  time,  grown  to  be  Dorians,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Argives,  whose  0 meats  and  vassals  they  were. 4     All 

That  the  Cynurians  were  not  Dorians,  but  one  of  the  old  Peloponnesian  races,  is 
implied  in  the  narrative  of  Pausanias  (in.  ii.). 

7  Supra,  vii.  94 ;  compare  i.  145  ;  and  see  Pausan.  vn.  i.  §  2-3. 

8  Sparta,  Argos,  Mycenae,  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon. 

9  Tradition  said  that  when  the  Dorians  were  about  to  invade  the  Peloponnese, 
the  iEtolians,  under  Oxylus,  conveyed  them  across  the  strait  from  Antirrhium  to 
Rhium  ;  and  afterwards  assisted  them  in  their  wars.  For  these  services  they  received 
as  their  reward  the  country  thenceforth  known  as  Elis  (Pausan.  v.  iii.  §  5  ;  Apollod. 
ir.  viii.  §  3;  compare  above,  vol.  iii.  pp.  210,  271).  The  expelled  inhabitants 
(Pylians)  fled  to  Athens  (supra,  v.  65). 

10  When  Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  490)  that  Elis  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  he  evidently  overstates  the  fact.  Elis  increased  greatly  in  importance  by 
a  avvo'iKKTis  shortly  after  this  time  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  54),  but  it  had  been  a  city  from  the 
time  of  Homer  (II.  ii.  615). 

1  Hermione  and  Asin6  are  mentioned  together  very  frequently  by  ancient  writers 
(Horn.  U.  ii.  560;  Strab.  viii.  p.  541;  Pausan.  n.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.),  and  are  al- 
ways regarded  as  Dryopian  settlements  (supra,  ch.  43  ;  Arist.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  542  ; 
Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc.  'Aaipels,  &c).  The  general  tradition  represented  the  Dryopians 
as  expelled  from  their  original  abodes  near  Mount  (Eta  (supra,  ch.  31,  note  3)  by 
Hercules  and  the  Dorians,  and  as  thence  taking  refuge  in  the  Peloponnese  (Strab.  1. 
s.  c. ;  Apollod.  ii.  vii.  §  1;  Pausan.  iv.  xxxiv.  §  6;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  37,  &c),  where 
the  tract  about  Hermione  was  assigned  to  them.  Here  they  occupied  three  cities 
— Hermione,  Asine,  and  Halice.  After  a  time  the  inhabitants  of  Asine  were 
expelled  from  their  city  by  the  Argives,  and  had  recourse  to  the  Spartans,  who 
gave  them  a  site  in  Messenia,  where  they  built  the  Asine  here  intended  by  He- 
rodotus (see  Pausan.  iv.  xxxiv.  §  6).  It  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Messe- 
nian  or  Coronaean  Gulf  {Gulf  of  Koroni),  not  far  north  of  the  great  headland  of 
Acritas  {Capo  Gallo).  See  the  accurate  description  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  521),  and 
compare  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  37)  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  16).  The  modern  village  of  Saratza 
seems  to  occupy  the  site,  but  does  not  exhibit  any  Hellenic  remains  (Leake's  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  443). 

2  Cardamyle  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Coronaean  Gulf  to  Asine  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  522).  It  was  an  old  Achaean  settlement,  and  important  enough  to  be  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (11.  ix.  150).  Strabo  describes  it  as  built  on  a  rocky  height  of 
great  natural  strength  {inl  irerpas  epv/j.v?is),  and  Pausanias  mentions  that  it  was  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore  (in.  xxvi.  §  5).  The  modern  name  is  Cardamoula  or  Scarda- 
moula  (Walpole's  Turkey,  p.  55  ;  Gell's  Morea,  p.  238),  a  corruption  which  had  begun 
before  the  time  of  Stephen  (see  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  trapa  t<£u  iyxwplwv  2,Kap8a/j.v\i- 
ttjs  Aryercu).  On  a  rock  behind  the  modern  village,  which  evidently  formed  the 
ancient  acropolis,  a  few  Hellenic  foundations  may  be  traced  (Handbook  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  p.  107).  3  Supra,  iv.  148. 

4  The  Orneats  proper  were  the  inhabitants  of  Orneae,  a  small  town  on  the  frontiers 
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the  cities  of  these  seven  nations,  except  those  mentioned  above, 
stood  aloof  from  the  war  ;  and  by  so  doing,  if  I  may  speak 
freely,  they  in  fact  took  part  with  the  Medes. 

74.  So  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  toiled  unceasingly  as 
though  in  the  greatest  peril ;  since  they  never  imagined  that 
any  great  success  would  be  gained  by  the  fleet.  The  Greeks 
at  Salamis,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  heard  what  the  rest 
were  about,  felt  greatly  alarmed ;  but  their  fear  was  not  so  much 
for  themselves,  as  for  the  Peloponnese.  At  first  they  conversed 
together  in  low  tones,  each  man  with  his  fellow,  secretly,  and 
marvelled  at  the  folly  shown  by  Eurybiades  ;  but  presently  the 
smothered  feeling  broke  out,  and  another  assembly  was  held  ; 
whereat  the  old  subjects  provoked  much  talk  from  the  speakers, 
one  side  maintaining  that  it  was  best  to  sail  to  the  Peloponnese 
and  risk  battle  for  that,  instead  of  abiding  at  Salamis  and 
fighting  for  a  land  already  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  while  the 
other,  which  consisted  of  the  Athenians,  Eginetans,  and  Mega- 
rians,  was  urgent  to  remain  and  have  the  battle  fought  where 
they  were. 

75.  Then  Themistocles,  when  he  saw  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  would  carry  the  vote  against  him,  went  out  secretly  from 
the  council,  and  instructing  a  certain  man  what  he  should  say, 
sent  him  on  board  a  merchant  ship  to  the  fleet  of  the  Medes. 
The  man's  name  was  Sicinnus  ; 5  he  was  one  of  Themistocles' 
household  slaves,  and  acted  as  tutor  to  his  sons  ; 6  in  after 
times,  when  the  Thespians  were  admitting  persons  to  citizen- 
ship, Themistocles  made  him  a  Thespian,  and  a  rich  man  to 
boot.  The  ship  brought  Sicinnus  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and 
there  he  delivered  his  message  to  the  leaders  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  Athenian  commander  has  sent  me  to  you  privily, 

of  Argolis,  towards  Phlius  and  Sicyon  (Pausan.  n.  x.  §  5  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  554).  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  population  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  to  have 
long  resisted  the  Dorian  immigrants  (Pausan.  x.  xviii.  §  4).  At  length  they  were 
reduced  by  the  Argives  (about  b.  c.  580),  and  became  their  Perked,  or  free  vassals. 
From  them  the  whole  class  of  Perioeci  at  Argos  grew  to  have  the  name  of  Orneats ; 
and  the  Cynurians,  who  had  belonged  to  Argolis  until  the  battle  of  Thyrea  (supra,  i. 
84),  and  had  been  in  this  condition,  are  therefore  included  under  the  name  (see 
Midler's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  182,  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  E.  T.). 

5  Plutarch  (Them.  c.  12)  says  that  Sicinnus  was  a  Persian  captive.  JEscbylus 
distinctly  declares  him  to  have  been  a  Greek  (Pers.  361).  Mr.  Grote,  to  reconcile 
the  statements,  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  u  an  Asiatic  Greek  "  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  v.  p.  170).  The  fact  of  the  stratagem  is  witnessed  by  Thucydides  (i.  137)  as 
well  as  ^Eschylus. 

6  Themistocles  is  said  to  have  had  five  sons — Neocles,  Diodes,  Archeptolis, 
Polyeuctus,  and  Cleophantus.  Neocles  died  when  still  a  boy,  from  the  bite  of  a 
horse.  Diodes  was  adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  Lysander.  Cleophantus 
was  an  excellent  rider,  and  a  generally  accomplished  man  (Plut.  Them.  c.  32 ;  Plat. 
Men.  93,  D.). 
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without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Greeks.  He  is  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  king's  cause,  and  would  rather  success  should  at- 
tend on  you  than  on  his  countrymen  ;  wherefore  he  bids  me 
tell  you,  that  fear  has  seized  the  Greeks  and  they  are  meditating 
a  hasty  flight.  Now  then  it  is  open  to  you  to  achieve  the  best 
work  that  ever  ye  wrought,  if  only  ye  will  hinder  their  escaping. 
They  no  longer  agree  among  themselves,  so  that  they  will  not  now 
make  any  resistance — nay,  'tis  likely  ye  may  see  a  fight  already 
begun  between  such  as  favour  and  such  as  oppose  your  cause." 
The  messenger,  when  he  had  thus  expressed  himself,  departed 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

76.  Then  the  captains,  believing  all  that  the  messenger  had 
said,  proceeded  to  land  a  large  body  of  Persian  troops7  on  the  islet 
of  Psyttaleia,8  which  lies  between  Salamis  and  the  mainland  ; 
after  which,  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  they  advanced  their 
western  wing  towards  Salamis,  so  as  to  inclose  the  Greeks.9  At 
the  same  time  the  force  stationed  about  Ceos  and  Cynosura 
moved  forward,  and  filled  the  whole  strait  as  far  as  Munychia  with 
their  ships.10     This  advance  was  made  to  prevent  the  Greeks 

7  Pausanias  says  (r.  xxxvi.  §  2)  that  the  number  landed  was  only  400 ;  but  this 
scarcely  accords  either  with  the  "  large  body  of  Persians  "  (iroWovs  t&v  Uepaewv) 
of  our  author,  or  with  the  importance  assigned  to  the  incident  by  iEschylus  (Pers. 
453-470). 

b  The  well-known  description  of  ^Eschylus  (vyaos  -ns  4<tt\  irpoaSfe  ^.aXafuyos 
T07ra>j/,  fi  aid,  Svaopfios  vavaiv,  Pers.  1.  s.  c),  and  the  clear  topography  in  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  573),  make  it  certain  that  Psyttaleia  is  the  small  island  now  called  Lipsokutdli, 
which  lies  between  the  Piraeus  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Salamis.  It  is  "  low, 
and  unprovided  even  with  such  narrow  creeks  as  afforded  safety  to  the  small  vessels 
of  the  ancients"  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  267).  The  ground  is  rocky  (irerpwSes, 
Strab.),  but  covered  with  shrubs.  The  island  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  broad  (Leake,  ut  supra).  Its  position  fully  accounts  for  its  being 
called  by  some — what  ^Egina  was  more  commonly  considered  to  be — the  eyesore  of 
the  Piraeus  (Atjmtj  tov  Ueipaieus,  Strab.  1.  s.  c). 

9  ^Eschylus  describes  this  movement  very  graphically — 

67T€t  Se  (peyyos  7)\lov  KaTtcpSiro, 
teal  vv£  eVjyej,  ttSs  avrip  kutzi)s  &ua^ 
is  vavv  e'xwpet,  iras  3'  '6tt\uv  iTrtardT-qs. 
tc££i?  5e  rd^iu  irapeK<i\ei  uews  fxaxpas, 
ir\4ovai  5'  us  e/ca(TTOs  i\v  rerayfjifvos. 

10  Upon  the  whole  the  view  taken  by  Colonel  Leake  (Demi  of  Attica,  pp.  258-261) 
of  the  arrangements  here  described,  seems  to  me  preferable  to  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  171-3).  They  differ  chiefly  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  Persian  left  wing,  and  as  to  the  position  of  Ceos  and  Cynosura.  Mr.  Grote 
regards  these  positions  as  certain  unknown  points  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Attica,  between  Phalerum  and  Sunium.  Colonel  Leake,  with  Barthelcmy,  Kruse, 
Bahr,  Thirlwall,  and  Kiepert,  places  them  in  the  island  of  Salamis.  Mr.  Grote 
brings  the  Persian  fleet  from  their  anchorage  along  the  Attic  coast,  by  a  single 
movement,  to  a  position  opposite  the  Greek  fleet  in  front  of  Salamis.  Col.  Leake 
truly  remarks  that  the  Persians  made  a  double  movement.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  before  the  battle  their  fleet  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  strait  between  Salamis 
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from  escaping  by  flight,  and  to  block  them  up  in  Salamis,  where 
it  was  thought  that  vengeance  might  be  taken  upon  them  for 
the  battles  fought  near  Artemisium.  The  Persian  troops  were 
landed  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia,  because,  as  soon  as  the  battle 
began,  the  men  and  wrecks  were  likely  to  be  drifted  thither,  as 
the  isle  lay  in  the  very  path  of  the  coming  fight, — and  they 
would  thus  be  able  to  save  their  own  men  and  destroy  those  of 
the  enemy.  All  these  movements  were  made  in  silence,  that 
the  Greeks  might  have  no  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  they  occu- 
pied the  whole  night,  so  that  the  men  had  no  time  to  get  their 
sleep. 

77.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  prophecies,  or  feel 
inclined  to  call  in  question  those  which  speak  with  clearness, 
when  I  think  of  the  following — 

"  When  they  shall  bridge  with  their  ships  to  the  sacred  strand  of  Diana  1 


Girt  with  the  golden  falchion,  and  eke  to  marine  Cynosura 


and  the  main,  and  there  took  up  their  station  (supra,  ch.  70),  resting  in  part  on 
the  island,  in  part  on  the  Attic  shore.  At  nightfall  a  fresh  advance  took  place. 
The  right  wing,  which  had  probably  rested  on  the  Pirceus,  moved  along  the  Attic 
shore  through  the  channel  which  separates  Salamis  from  the  mainland,  and  having 
passed  the  Greek  fleet,  blocked  up  the  channel  at  its  north-western  extremity 
towards  Eleusis ;  while  the  left  wing,  which  had  been  stationed  about  Psyttaleia  and 
the  promontory  of  Aghia  Varvara  (which  is  Cynosura  on  this  theory),  filled  the 
channel  at  its  south-eastern  end  towards  Phalerum  and  Munychia.  Col.  Leake  justly 
refers  to  the  words  of  the  oracle  (infra,  ch.  77),  as  indicating  that  both  "  the  sacred 
strand  of  Diana  "  and  likewise  "  marine  Cynosura  "  were  on  the  Salaminian  coast. 
The  former  he  connects,  reasonably  enough,  with  the  position  of  the  "  temple  of 
Diana  "  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  standing  in  this  part  of  Salamis  (i.  xxxvi.  §  1). 
The  latter  may  well  have  been  a  name  of  the  Salaminian  promontory  which  stretches 
out  towards  Psyttaleia  (see  the  next  note  but  one).  This  passage,  and  the  nexus 
of  ch.  70  with  ch.  76,  are  the  strong  points  of  Col.  Leake's  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  detachment  by  the  Persians  of  a  squadron  which  sailed  south 
of  Salamis,  and  blocked  up  the  Megaric  strait  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
island,  though  it  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus  (xi.  17),  it  is  not  perhaps 
to  be  altogether  rejected.  According  to  iEsehylus  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  "to 
enclose  the  whole  island  of  Ajax  " — 

&A\as  Se  kvk\<?  vr\aov  Mavros  Tcept£. — (Pers.  374.) 

This  can  scarcely  be  accepted  literally.  The  real  movement  may  have  been  that 
which  Diodorus  describes.  He  is  probably  wrong  in  making  the  whole  Egyptian 
squadron  go  on  this  service  (infra,  ch.  100).  The  movement  would  not  have  been 
(as  Mr.  Grote  thinks)  "  unnecessary,"  if  a  portion  of  the  Greek  fleet  had  broken 
through  the  Persian  line  and  fled  westward. 

1  Colonel  Leake  supposes  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  hallowed  this  shore,  to  have 
stood  on  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  of  Ambeldkia,  beyond  the  island  of  Arpathoni 
(Demi  of  Attica,  p.  171  and  p.  261);  but  the  notice  in  Pausanias  (I.  xxxvi.  §  2) 
docs  not  show  more  than  that  the  temple  was  on  this  side  the  island,  near  the  town 
and  the  strait. 

3  Cynosura,  according  to  Hesychius  (ad  voc),  was  a  common  name  for  a  penin- 
sula. It  could,  however,  from  its  signification  (dog's  tail),  only  be  applied  to  such 
as  were  particularly  long  and  thin.  This  is  the  especial  character  of  the  Maratho- 
uian  promontory  of  the  name,  and  it  belongs  sufficiently  to  the  promontory  of  Aghia 
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Mad  hope  swelling  their  hearts  at  the  downfall  of  beautiful  Athens 3 — 
Then  shall  godlike  Right  extinguish  haughty  Presumption, 
Insult's  furious  offspring,  who  thinketh  to  overthrow  all  things. 
Brass  with  brass  shall  mingle,  and  Mars  with  blood  shall  empurple 
Ocean's  waves.      Then — then  shall  the  day  of  Grecia's  freedom 
Come  from  Victory  fair,  and  Saturn's  son  all-seeing." 

When  I  look  to  this,  and  perceive  how  clearly  Bacis  4  spoke, 
I  neither  venture  myself  to  say  anything  against  prophecies,  nor 
do  I  approve  of  others  impugning  them. 

78.  Meanwhile,  among  the  captains  at  Salamis,  the  strife 
of  words  grew  fierce.  As  yet  they  did  not  know  that  they  were 
encompassed,  but  imagined  that  the  barbarians  remained  in  the 
same  places  where  they  had  seen  them  the  day  before. 

79.  In  the  midst  of  their  contention,  Aristides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  who  had  crossed  from  Egina,  arrived  in  Salamis. 
He  was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been  ostracised  by  the  common- 
alty ; 5  yet  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard  concerning  his 
character,  that  there  was  not  in  all  Athens  a  man  so  worthy  or 
so  just  as  he.6  He  now  came  to  the  council,  and  standing  out- 
side, called  for  Themistocles.  Now  Themistocles  was  not  his 
friend,  but  his  most  determined  enemy.     However,  under  the 

Varvara.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  point  on  the  western  Attic  coast  to  which 
the  same  description  would  apply.  Compare  the  Cyprian  promontory  of  Boosura 
(ox-tail),  which  was  mentioned  above,  Book  v.  ch.  108,  note  \  Mr.  Blakesley  has 
revived  the  theory  of  Larcher,  that  Ceos  and  Cynosura  are  the  well-known  island, 
and  the  Marathonian  promontory  itself  (vol.  ii.  pp.  414-7).  He  supposes  the  fleet 
to  have  been  moved  in  detachments ;  and  that  on  the  determination  to  block  in  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis,  the  squadrons  at  Ceos  and  Marathon  were  "  signaled  to  close 
up."  He  finds  the  "  sacred  strand  of  Diana  "  on  the  Euboean  coast  near  Eretria, 
where  there  was  a  temple  to  Diana  Amarusia.  He  is  obliged  however  to  suppose 
that  Herodotus  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  distance  of  the  two  pla'ces  from  Athens 
(vol.  ii.  p.  358,  note  154). 

3  "Brilliant"  or  "fruitful  Athens"  would  be  a  closer  translation.  The  epithet 
\nrapai  is  a  favourite  one  in  this  connexion  (Pind.  Isth.  ii.  30 ;  Arist.  Eq.  1229 ; 
Acharn.  605;  Eurip.  Ale.  435,  &c).  There  is  perhaps  an  allusion  in  it  to  the 
olive. 

4  Supra,  ch.  20. 

5  After  a  long  struggle,  Aristides  had  been  ostracised  through  the  influence  of 
Themistocles,  three  years  earlier,  b.  c.  483  (Plut.  Aristid.  c.  8).  When  Xerxes 
was  in  Thessaly,  all  exiles  whose  banishment  was  only  for  a  term  of  years,  were  re- 
called, Themistocles  himself  moving  the  decree  for  the  purpose  (Plut.  Them.  c.  11). 
Aristides  apparently  had  not  till  now  availed  himself  of  the  permission  to  return. 
The  stories  told  in  connexion  with  his  ostracism  arc  well  known,  and  will  be  found 
in  Plutarch. 

The  general  subject  of  ostracism  has  been  judiciously  handled  by  Mr.  Grote 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  pp.  206-216),  excepting  that  he  has  regarded  the  proceeding 
too  much  in  the  light  of  a  precaution  against  tyranny,  and  too  little  in  that  of  an 
arrangement  for  leaving  the  hands  of  the  Syuaywyhs  free  and  unfettered  (see  a  paper 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1-13). 

6  Further  testimonies  to  the  high  character  of  Aristides  will  be  found  (Timocr. 
■p.  Plut.  Them.  c.  21 ;  Plat.  Gorg.  526,  B ;  Polyb.  xxxii.  8  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  46-7 ; 
Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  4  ;  Plut.  Aristid.  passim  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Aristid.  c.  1.) 
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pressure  of  the  great  dangers  impending,  Aristides  forgot  their 
feud,  and  called  Themistocles  out  of  the  council,  since  he  wished 
to  confer  with  him.  He  had  heard  before  his  arrival  of  the  im- 
patience of  the  Peloponnesians  to  withdraw  the  fleet  to  the 
Isthmus.  As  soon  therefore  as  Themistocles  came  forth,  Aris- 
tides addressed  him  in  these  words  : — 

"  Our  rivalry  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  the  present  sea- 
son, ought  to  be  a  struggle,  which  of  us  shall  most  advantage 
our  country.  Let  me  then  say  to  thee,  that  so  far  as  regards  the 
departure  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  this  place,  much  talk  and 
little  will  be  found  precisely  alike.  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  that  which  I  now  report  ;  that,  however  much  the  Corin- 
thians or  Eurybiades  himself  may  wish  it,  they  cannot  now  re- 
treat ;  for  we  are  enclosed  on  every  side  by  the  enemy.  Go  in 
to  them,  and  make  this  known." 

80.  "  Thy  advice  is  excellent,"  answered  the  other,  "  and 
thy  tidings  are  also  good.  That  which  I  earnestly  desired  to 
happen,  thine  eyes  have  beheld  accomplished.  Know  that  what 
the  Medes  have  now  done  was  at  my  instance  ;  for  it  was  ne- 
cessary, as  our  men  would  not  fight  here  at  their  own  free  will, 
to  make  them  fight  whether  they  would  or  no.  But  come  now, 
as  thou  hast  brought  the  good  news,  go  in  and  tell  it.  For  if  I 
speak  to  them,  they  will  think  it  a  feigned  tale,  and  will  not 
believe  that  the  barbarians  have  inclosed  us  around.  Therefore 
do  thou  go  to  them,  and  inform  them  how  matters  stand.  If 
they  believe  thee,  'twill  be  for  the  best ;  but  if  otherwise,  it 
will  not  harm.  For  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  now  flee 
away,  if  we  are  indeed  shut  in  on  all  sides,  as  thou  sayest." 

81.  Then  Aristides  entered  the  assembly,  and  spoke  to  the 
captains  :  he  had  come,  he  told  them,  from  Egina,  and  had  but 
barely  escaped  the  blockading  vessels — the  Greek  fleet  was  en- 
tirely inclosed  by  the  ships  of  Xerxes — and  he  advised  them  to 
get  themselves  in  readiness  to  resist  the  foe.  Having  said  so 
much,  he  withdrew.  And  now  another  contest  arose,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  captains  would  not  believe  the  tidings. 

82.  But  while  they  still  doubted,  a  Tenian  trireme,7  com- 
manded by  Paneetius  the  son  of  Sosimenes,  deserted  from  the 
Persians  and  joined  the  Greeks,  bringing  full  intelligence.  For 
this  reason  the  Tenians  were  inscribed  upon  the  tripod  at  Del- 

7  Plutarch  says  "a  Tenedian  trireme"  (Them.  c.  12),  which  is  probably  a  mere 
inaccuracy.  Diodorus  makes  intelligence  come  from  the  Samians  in  the  Persian 
fleet,  who  at  the  same  time  promise  to  desert  to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  (xi.  17). 
Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  highly  of  the  valour  shown  by  the  Samians 
(infra,  ch.  85). 
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phi 8  among  those  who  overthrew  the  barbarians.  With  this 
ship,  which  deserted  to  their  side  at  Salamis,  and  the  Lemnian 
vessel  which  came  over  before  at  Artemisiurn,9  the  Greek  fleet 
was  brought  to  the  full  number  of  380  ships  ;  otherwise  it  fell 
short  by  two  of  that  amount. 

83.  The  Greeks  now,  not  doubting  what  the  Tenians  told 
them,  made  ready  for  the  coming  fight.  At  the  dawn  of  day, 
all  the  men-at-arms  l  were  assembled  together,  and  speeches 
were  made  to  them,  of  which  the  best  was  that  of  Themisto- 
cles  ;  who  throughout  contrasted  what  was  noble  with  what 
was  base,  and  bade  them,  in  all  that  came  within  the  range  of 
man's  nature  and  constitution,  always  to  make  choice  of  the 
nobler  part.  Having  thus  wound  up  his  discourse,  he  told  them 
to  go  at  once  on  board  their  ships,  which  they  accordingly  did ; 
and  about  this  time  the  trireme,  that  had  been  sent  to  Egina 
for  the  iEacidge,2  returned  ;  whereupon  the  Greeks  put  to  sea 
with  all  their  fleet. 

84.  The  fleet  had  scarce  left  the  land  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  barbarians.  At  once  most  of  the  Greeks  began 
to  back  water,  and  were  about  touching  the  shore,  when  Amei- 

b  The  tripod  here  mentioned  was  dedicated  from  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  taken  at 
Plataea  (infra,  ix.  81),  and,  like  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  presented  to  Olympia 
on  the  same  occasion,  had  inscribed  upon  it  the  names,  not  ouly  of  the  Greeks  who 
fought  in  that  battle  (as  Pausanias  mistakenly  observes  of  the  statue,  v.  xxiii. 
§  1),  but  of  all  who  lent  any  effective  aid  to  the  Greek  side  during  the  war.  Pau- 
sanias, who  gives  the  list  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  mentions  (besides  the 
Tenians)  the  Ceans,  Melians,  Naxians,  and  Cythnians,  who  all  furnished  ships  at 
Salamis  (supra,  ch.  46),  but  sent  no  contingents  to  Plataea  (infra,  ix.  28).  These 
names  have  all  been  deciphered  on  the  serpent  which  formed  the  pedestal  of  the 
tripod,  as  has  that  of  the  Thespians,  who  were  probably  inscribed  on  account  of 
their  conduct  at  Thermopylae.  Contributors  however  of  a  single  vessel  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  generally  deemed  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  Lemnians, 
Crotoniats,  and  Seriphians,  who  each  gave  one  vessel  to  the  combined  Grecian  fleet, 
were  omitted  from  the  inscriptions.  Probably  the  Tenians  owed  the  insertion  of 
their  name  to  the  peculiar  timeliness  of  their  arrival,  and  the  importance  of  the 
news  which  they  brought.  The  Siphnians  however  are  inscribed  on  the  tripod,  though 
we  do  not  know  that  they  were  at  all  distinguished. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  stand  of  the  tripod,  after  the  golden  bowl  had 
been  removed  by  the  Phocians  (Pausan.  x.  xiii.  §  5),  was  taken  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  placed  in  the  Hippodrome  (see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  16  ; 
Spon  and  Wheeler's  Voyage  en  Greece,  torn.  i.  p.  178).  Recently  the  stand  has 
been  uncovered  to  its  base,  and  the  inscription  deciphered  (vide  infra,  Book  ix. 
ch.  81,  note  ad  loc). 

9  Supra,  ch.  11.     The  calculation  here  made  confirms  the  total  in  ch.  48,  ad  fin. 

1  The  Epibatse,  or  armed  portion  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme,  corresponding  to  our 
marines,  varied  in  amount  at  different  periods  of  Greek  history.  The  greatest  num- 
ber ever  found  is  forty  (supra,  vi.  15).  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  comple- 
ment of  an  Athenian  trireme  was  ten  (Thucyd.  iii.  91,  95  ;  ii.  92,  102;  iv.  76,  101). 
Plutarch  says  (Them.  c.  14)  that  at  Salamis  it  was  eighteen.  I  scarcely  think  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  doubting  this  statement,  as  Col.  Leake  does  (Demi,  p.  262, 
note  *).  2  Supra,  ch.  64. 
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nias  of  Pallen6,3  one  of  the  Athenian  captains,  darted  forth  in 
front  of  the  line,  and  charged  a  ship  of  the  enemy.  The  two 
vessels  became  entangled,  and  could  not  separate,  whereupon 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  came  up  to  help  Ameinias,  and  en- 
gaged with  the  Persians.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Athe- 
nians give  of  the  way  in  which  the  battle  began  ;  but  the 
Eginetans  maintain  that  the  vessel  which  had  been  to  Egina 
for  the  iEacidae,  was  the  one  that  brought  on  the  fight.  It  is 
also  reported,  that  a  phantom  in  the  form  of  a  woman  appeared 
to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  from  end  to  end 
of  the  fleet,  cheered  them  on  to  the  fight  ;  first,  however,  re- 
buking them,  and  saying — "  Strange  men,  how  long  are  ye 
going  to  back  water  ?"  4 

85.  Against  the  Athenians,  who  held  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  line  towards  Eleusis,  were  placed  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  station  was  eastward 
towards  the  Piraeus,5  the  Ionians.  Of  these  last  a  few  only 
followed  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  to  fight  backwardly  ;  the 
greater  number  did  far  otherwise.  I  could  mention  here  the 
names  of  many  trierarchs  who  took  vessels  from  the  Greeks, 
but  I  shall  pass  over  all  excepting  Theomestor  the  son  of  An- 
drodamas,  and  Phylacus  the  son  of  Histiaaus,  both  Samians.  I 
show  this  preference  to  them,  inasmuch  as  for  this  service  The- 
omestor was  made  tyrant  of  Samos  by  the  Persians,6  while 
Phylacus  was  enrolled  among  the  king's  benefactors,7  and  pre- 

3  Pallene  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Athenian  provincial  towns  (Leake's 
Demi,  p.  44).  For  its  site,  vide  supra,  i.  62,  note  4.  According  to  Plutarch  (Them. 
c.  14),  Ameinias  belonged  not  to  Pallene,  but  to  Decelea.  He  was,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Diodorus  (xi.  27),  a  brother  of  JEschylus,  whose  other  brother,  Cynaegirus,  had 
equally  distinguished  himself  at  Marathon  (supra,  vi.  114,  note5).  If  this  is  true, 
it  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  words  in  which  iEschylus 
notices  his  brother's  action — ^p|e  S'  ijufio\7Js  'E\At]vik7)  vavs,  Kairo&pauei  iravTa  $otvi(T" 
0-779  vcoos  Kopv/Ap  (Pers.  415-7). 

4  Compare  with  this  story  the  tales  told  concerning  the  battles  of  Marathon 
(supra,  vi.  117),  and  Delphi  (viii.  38-9). 

6  The  Piraeus  was  not  at  this  time  a  mere  "  natural  harbour,"  wholly  "  unimproved 
by  art,"  as  Mr.  Grote  supposes  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  172).  Themistocles  had  com- 
menced his  great  works  to  improve  its  natural  condition  when  he  was  archon, 
thirteen  years  earlier,  b.  c.  493  (see  Thucyd.  i.  93).  They  remained  however  in  a 
very  unfinished  state. 

6  As  Coes  was  made  king  of  the  Mytilenseans  for  his  services  in  the  Scythian 
expedition  (supra,  v.  11).  Theomestor  appears  to  have  received  his  reward  im- 
mediately (infra,  ix.  90). 

7  A  trace  of  the  formal  use  of  the  expression,  "  king's  benefactor,"  seems  to 
occur  (supra,  iii.  140)  in  the  case  of  Syloson ;  there  are  also  instances  in  Diodorus 
(xvii.  14)  and  iElian  (Hist.  Var.  40).  The  practice  of  inscribing  the  names  of  the 
royal  benefactors  in  a  register,  which  appears  again  at  the  end  of  ch.  90,  is  twice 
alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Esther  in  reference  to  Mordecai  (ii.  23,  vi.  1).  It  is  like- 
wise mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities  (xi.  6) 
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sented  with  a  large  estate  in  land.     In  the  Persian  tongue  the 
king's  benefactors  are  called  Orosangs.8 

86.  Far  the  greater  number  of  the  Persian  ships  engaged 
in  this  battle  were  disabled — either  by  the  Athenians  or  by  the 
Eginetans.  For  as  the  Greeks  fought  in  order  and  kept  their 
line,  while  the  barbarians  were  in  confusion  and  had  no  plan 
in  anything  that  they  did,  the  issue  of  the  battle  could 
scarce  be  other  than  it  was.  Yet  the  Persians  fought  far  more 
bravely  here  than  at  Euboea,  and  indeed  surpassed  themselves  ; 
each  did  his  utmost  through  fear  of  Xerxes,  for  each  thought 
that  the  king's  eye  was  upon  himself.9 

87.  What  part  the  several  nations,  whether  Greek  or  barba- 
rian, took  in  the  combat,  I  am  not  able  to  say  for  certain  ; 
Artemisia,  however,  I  know,  distinguished  herself  in  such  a  way 
as  raised  her  even  higher  than  she  stood  before  in  the  esteem  of 
the  king.  For  after  confusion  had  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  king's  fleet,  and  her  ship  was  closely  pursued  by  an  Athe- 
nian trireme,  she,  having  no  way  to  fly,  since  in  front  of  her 
were  a  number  of  friendly  vessels,  and  she  was  nearest  of  all 
the  Persians  to  the  enemy,  resolved  on  a  measure  which  in  fact 
proved  her  safety.  Pressed  by  the  Athenian  pursuer,  she  bore 
straight  against  one  of  the  ships  of  her  own  party,  a  Calyn- 
dian,1  which  had  Damasithymus,  the  Calyndian  king,  himself 


8  As  Herodotus  assigns  this  vernacular  title  to  those  who  had  done  good  service 
to  the  king  (oi  evepyerai  rod  /3a<n\e'os)  in  connexion  with  the  story  of  Phylacus, 
whose  name  was  inscribed  for  such  service  among  the  honoured  list,  it  is  natural  to 
infer  that  the  term  itself  must  involve  some  allusion  to  the  custom  of  thus  registering 
the  names  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country.  The  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  title  therefore  would  seem  to  be  "  worthy  of  being  recorded," 

from  khur  (j3^*)  worthy,  and  $ah$a  (cfTT^)  " to  say  or  praise,"  which  becomes 

thaka  in  old  Persian,  and  safigha  in  Zend.  It  would  be  more  conformable  perhaps 
to  the  genius  of  the  Persian  to  reverse  the  collocation  of  the  two  elements  (as  in 

the  modern  term  jy^\3f  farakhur,  &c),  but  still  I  think  the  etymology  here  pro- 
posed preferable  either  to  the  hvarezagho  of  Benfey,  or  the  NJJ'^SiJH  urusansa 

ofOppert.  "  Recording  the  name  "  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  as  the  highest  object  of  man's  ambition,  and  the  right  to  per- 
mit such  a  record  seems  to  have  been  very  jealously  guarded  by  the  king,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  prerogative.  Examples  also  of  this  usage  in  Persia  are  not  wanting  either  in 
profane  or  sacred  history. — Compare  Esther,  vi.  1,  &c,  and  Thucydid.  i.  129. — 
[H.  C.  R.] 

9  Supra,  ch.  69,  and  infra,  ch.  90.  The  anger  of  Xerxes,  as  we  see  in  the  latter 
passage,  led  to  very  serious  consequences. 

1  Calynda  was,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  98,  compared  with  this  passage),  a 
Carian  town.  For  its  probable  site,  vide  supra,  i.  172,  note".  Plutarch  (de Malign. 
Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  883)  quarrels  with  Herodotus  for  telling  this  story  at  such  length. 
No  doubt  he  does  it  in  part  from  pride  in  his  countrywoman  (see  above,  vii.  99, 
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on  board.  I  cannot  say  whether  she  had  had  any  quarrel  with 
the  man  while  the  fleet  was  at  the  Hellespont,  or  no — neither  can 
I  decide  whether  she  of  set  purpose  attacked  his  vessel,  or  whe- 
ther it  merely  chanced  that  the  Calyndian  ship  came  in  her  way 
— but  certain  it  is  that  she  bore  down  upon  his  vessel  and  sank 
it,  and  that  thereby  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  herself 
a  double  advantage.  For  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  tri- 
reme, when  he  saw  her  bear  down  on  one  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
thought  immediately  that  her  vessel  was  a  Greek,  or  else  had 
deserted  from  the  Persians,  and  was  now  fighting  on  the  Greek 
side  ;  he  therefore  gave  up  the  chase,  and  turned  away  to  at- 
tack others. 

88.  Thus  in  the  first  place  she  saved  her  life  by  the  action, 
and  was  enabled  to  get  clear  off  from  the  battle  ;  while  further, 
it  fell  out  that  in  the  very  act  of  doing  the  king  an  injury  she 
raised  herself  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  in  his  esteem.  For 
as  Xerxes  beheld  the  fight,  he  remarked  (it  is  said)  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel,  whereupon  the  bystanders  observed  to  him — 
"  Seest  thou,  master,  how  well  Artemisia  fights,  and  how  she 
has  just  sunk  a  ship  of  the  enemy  ?"  Then  Xerxes  asked  if  it 
were  really  Artemisia's  doing  ;  and  they  answered,  "  Certainly  ; 
for  they  knew  her  ensign  : " 2  while  all  made  sure  that  the 
sunken  vessel  belonged  to  the  opposite  side.  Every  thing,  it  is 
said,  conspired  to  prosper  the  queen — it  was  especially  fortunate 
for  her,  that  not  one  of  those  on  board  the  Calyndian  ship  sur- 
vived to  become  her  accuser.  Xerxes,  they  say,  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  made  to  him,  observed — "  My  men  have  behaved  like 
women,  and  my  women  like  men  !" 

89.  There  fell  in  this  combat  Ariabignes,  one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  fleet,3  who  was  son  of  Darius  and  brother  of 

note  9 ;  viii.  68,  note e) ;  but  we  have  rather  to  regret  that  his  information  was  not  so 
copious  about  others. 

1  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Grote  should  question  the  sequel  of  the  story  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  1S2,  note) — the  notice  taken  by  Xerxes  of  the  act  of  Artemisia, 
and  his  mistake  of  its  nature.  Had  the  truth  been  known  to  him  she  would  certainly 
have  fallen  into  disgrace,  instead  of  being  entrusted  with  the  mission  recorded, 
infra,  ch.  103. 

2  Polyaenus  pretends  (Strateg.  viii.  liii.  §  1)  that  Artemisia  varied  her  ensigns, 
sometimes  showing  Greek,  sometimes  Persian  colours.  This  however  is  the  refine- 
ment of  a  later  age.  In  Artemisia's  time  ensigns  of  the  kind  which  Polyaenus  in- 
tends were  not  in  use.  The  only  ensign  was  the  figure-head,  an  image  or  picture 
placed  on  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  which  could  not  be  changed  at  pleasure  (cf.  hi. 
59  ;  and  see  Ruhnken's  Opuscula,  p.  414,  &c). 

3  Supra,  vii.  97.  Ariabignes  (the  Ariamenes  of  Plutarch,  Them.  c.  14)  com- 
manded the  Ionian  and  Carian  contingents.  ^Eschylus  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  his  death,  unless  he  confounds  him  with  Ariomardus,  whom  he  bewails  more  than 
once  (Pers.  326,  959).  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  (xi.  21)  represent  him  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  first  charged  by  Ameinias. 
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Xerxes,  and  with  him  perished  a  vast  number  of  men  of  high 
repute,  Persians,  Medes,  and  allies.4  Of  the  Greeks  there  died 
only  a  few  ;  for  as  they  were  able  to  swim,  all  those  that  were 
not  slain  outright  by  the  enemy  escaped  from  the  sinking  ves- 
sels and  swam  across  to  Salamis.  But  on  the  side  of  the  Bar- 
barians more  perished  by  drowning  than  in  any  other  way,  since 
they  did  not  know  how  to  swim.  The  great  destruction  took 
place  when  the  ships  which  had  been  first  engaged  began  to 
fly;  for  they  who  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  anxious  to  display 
their  valour  before  the  eyes  of  the  king,  made  every  effort  to  force 
their  way  to  the  front,  and  thus  became  entangled  with  such  of 
their  own  vessels  as  were  retreating. 

90.  In  this  confusion  the  following  event  occurred  :  certain 
Phoenicians  belonging  to  the  ships  which  had  thus  perished 
made  their  appearance  before  the  king,  and  laid  the  blame  of 
their  loss  on  the  Ionians,  declaring  that  they  were  traitors,  and 
had  wilfully  destroyed  the  vessels.  But  the  upshot  of  this  com- 
plaint was,  that  the  Ionian  captains  escaped  the  death  which 
threatened  them,  while  their  Phoenician  accusers  received  death 
as  their  reward.  For  it  happened  that,  exactly  as  they  spoke, 
a  Samothracian  vessel  bore  down  on  an  Athenian  and  sank  it, 
but  was  attacked  and  crippled  immediately  by  one  of  the  Egi- 
netan  squadron.  Now  the  Samothracians  were  expert  with  the 
javelin,  and  aimed  their  weapons  so  well,  that  they  cleared  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  which  had  disabled  their  own,  after  which  they 
sprang  on  board,  and  took  it.  This  saved  the  Ionians.  Xer- 
xes, when  he  saw  the  exploit,  turned  fiercely  on  the  Phoenicians 
— (he  was  ready,  in  his  extreme  vexation,  to  find  fault  with  any 
one) — and  ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut  off,  to  prevent  them, 
he  said,  from  casting  the  blame  of  their  own  misconduct  upon 
braver  men.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  battle  Xerxes  sate 
at   the   base   of  the   hill  called   iEgaleos,5   over  against    Sala- 

4  ^Eschylus  professes  to  mention  some  twenty  of  the  number  (Pers.  307-331); 
but  his  names  so  rarely  accord  with  those  of  Herodotus,  and  have  for  the  most  part 
so  fictitious  an  air  about  them,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  illustrating 
history  (see  the  remark  of  Bishop  Blomfield,  Pref.  ad  ^Esch.  Pers.  p.  xiv.  ad  fin.). 
Syennesis,  the  Cilician  prince,  is  almost  the  only  name  out  of  the  twenty  which  can 
be  distinctly  recognised  as  historical. 

5  The  name  iEgaleos  is  applied  to  the  entire  mountain-range  between  the  pass 
of  Dhafni  and  the  coast,  bv  which  the  Eleusinian  and  Athenian  plains  are  separated 
(cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  19  ;  Sehol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1114).  The  seat  of  Xerxes  was  said  by 
Phanodemus  (ap  Plut.  Them.  c.  13)  to  have  been  placed  a  little  above  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  which  is  known  to  have  stood  on  this  shore  (Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  26  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xi.  18).  Col.  Leake  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  this  tem- 
ple near  Port  Phoron  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  32-3),  but  the  position  of  Xerxes  must 
have  been  considerably  more  to  the  west. 

Acestodorus  absurdly  declared  that  Xerxes  viewed  the  battle  from  Mount  Kerata, 
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mis  ; 6  and  whenever  he  saw  any  of  his  own  captains  perform  any 
worthy  exploit  he  inquired  concerning  him  ;  and  the  man's 
name  was  taken  down  by  his  scribes.7  together  with  the  names 


on  the  borders  of  the  Megarid,  which  is  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
action !  (Plutarch,  1.  s.  a). 

The  throne  of  Xerxes,  which  had  silver  feet,  was  preserved  for  many  years  in 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  having  been  left  behind  on  his  retreat  (Harpocrat.  and 
Suidas,  ad  voc.  apyvpSirovs;  Dem.  in  Timocrat.  741,  7).  The  gilded  parasol  (Plut. 
Them.  c.  16)  which  sheltered  him  from  the  sun  seems  not  to  have  been  captured. 
For  a  representation  of  the  throne  of  a  Persian  king,  vide  supra,  vii.  16. 

6  [The  exact  position  of  Xerxes'  seat  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  Captain 
(now  Admiral)  Sir  James  Stirling  and  myself  in  1843.  It  was  on  a  small  eminence 
attached  to,  and  "  beneath"  its  N.  W.  extremity  ;  and  that  it  was  at  this  extreme 
point  is  shown  by  its  being  the  very  part  exactly  "  opposite  Salamis."      Having 

Salamis  I. 


<2£Z&,  .MoJernVilJatjsof 
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Hill  on  which  the  throne  of  Xerxes 
was  placed. 

sought  for  its  site  along  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  hill  to  this  point,  we  there 
perceived  that  the  stones  had  been  purposely  cleared  away  on  its  summit,  and 
ranged  round  it  so  as  to  form  a  margin  to  its  levelled  area  (at  a  in  the  plan),  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  done  for  any  other  object  than  that  of  witnessing  the  battle ; 
and  the  place  for  opposing  the  vast  fleet  of  the  Persians  could  not  have  betn  better 
chosen  by  the  Greeks  than  below  this  point,  which  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  bay. 
It  agrees  with  the  account  given  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Themistocles,  of  the  site  of  the 
battle,  in  the  part  "  where  the  channel  which  separates  the  coast  of  Attica  from  the 
island  of  Salamis  is  the  narrowest." — G.  W.] 
7  Supra,  vii.  100. 
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of  his  father  and  his  city.  Ariaramnes  too,  a  Persian/  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  lonians,  and  present  at  the  time  whereof  I 
speak,  had  a  share  in  bringing  about  the  punishment  of  the 
Phoenicians.9 

91.  When  the  rout  of  the  Barbarians  began,  and  they 
sought  to  make  their  escape  to  Phalerum,  the  Eginetans,  await- 
ing them  in  the  channel,10  performed  exploits  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded. Through  the  whole  of  the  confused  struggle  the  Athe- 
nians employed  themselves  in  destroying  such  ships  as  either 
made  resistance  or  fled  to  shore,  while  the  Eginetans  dealt  with 
those  which  endeavoured  to  escape  down  the  straits  ;  so  that 
the  Persian  vessels  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  Athenians  than 
straightway  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eginetan  squadron. 

92.  It  chanced  here  that  there  was  a  meeting  between  the 
ship  of  Themistocles,  which  was  hasting  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  of  Polycritus,  son  of  Crius  the  Eginetan,1  which  had 
just  charged  a  Sidonian  trireme.  The  Sidonian  vessel  was  the 
same  that  captured  the  Eginetan  guard-ship  off  Sciathus,* 
which  had  Pytheas,  the  son  of  Ischenous,  on  board — that  Py- 
theas,  I  mean,  who  fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  whom  the 
Sidonians  kept  on  board  their  ship,  from  admiration  of  his 
gallantry.  This  man  afterwards  returned  in  safety  to  Egina,  for 
when  the  Sidonian  vessel  with  its  Persian  crew  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  he  was  still  found  on  board.  Polycritus 
no  sooner  saw  the  Athenian  trireme,  than  knowing  at  once 
whose  vessel  it  was,  as  he  observed  that  it  bore  the  ensign  of 
the  admiral,  he  shouted  to  Themistocles  jeeringly,  and  asked 
him,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  if  the  Eginetans  did  not  show  them- 
selves rare  friends  to  the  Medes.3     At  the  same  time,  while  he 

5  He  was  probably  one  of  the  royal  bouse,  since  the  royal  names,  of  which 
Ariaramnes  was  one  (supra,  vii.  11),  do  not  seem  to  have  been  assumed  by  other 
Persians. 

9  This  is  the  ordinary  translation  of  Gaisford's  conjectural  reading,  irpoaeXdfieTo. 
Mr.  Blakesley  (note  ad  ioc.)  suggests  that  the  true  sense  is,  "  shared  the  punish- 
ment;" but  he  adduces  no  example  of  this  use  of  the  word. 

10  Muller  (iEginet.  p.  124)  suggests  that  while  the  battle  proceeded  within  the 
straits,  a  fresh  Eginetan  squadron  arrived  from  Egina,  and  occupied  the  channel 
at  its  eastern  extremity  ;  but  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  likely  that  we  should 
have  had  some  distinct  notice  of  it.  Probably  Herodotus  only  means  that  the  Egi- 
netan contingent  already  mentioned  (ch.  46),  which  seems  to  have  been  posted  with 
the  Spartans  on  the  extreme  right  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  18),  took  up  a  position  across 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  as  soon  as  the  rout  began,  and  thus  intercepted  the  flying 
ships  of  the  Persian  centre  and  right  wing. 

1  Crius  had  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  Egina  (supra,  vi.  1Z). 

2  Supra,  vii.  181. 

3  Polycritus  undoubtedly  spoke  with  special  reference  to  the  charge  of  Hedisni 
brought  against  his  father  (supra,  vi.  50).  Possibly  Themistocles  had  been  among 
those  who  induced  the  Athenians  to  retain  his  father  in  custody,  despite  the  so 
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thus  reproached  Themistocles,  Polycritus  bore  straight  down  on 
the  Sidonian.  Such  of  the  barbarian  vessels  as  escaped  from 
the  battle  fled  to  Phalerum,  and  there  sheltered  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  land  army. 

93.  The  Greeks  who  gained  the  greatest  glory  of  all  in  the 
sea-fight  of  Salamis  were  the  Eginetans,4  and  after  them  the 
Athenians.  The  individuals  of  most  distinction  were  Polycri- 
tus the  Eginetan,  and  two  Athenians,  Eumenes  of  Anagyrus,5 
and  Ameinias  of  Pallene  ; 6  the  latter  of  whom  had  pressed 
Artemisia  so  hard.  And  assuredly,  if  he  had  known  that  the 
vessel  carried  Artemisia  on  board,  he  would  never  have  given 
over  the  chase  till  he  had  either  succeeded  in  taking  her,  or 
else  been  taken  himself.  For  the  Athenian  captains  had  re- 
ceived special  orders  touching  the  queen,  and  moreover  a  reward 
of  ten  thousand  drachmas7  had  been  proclaimed  for  any  one 
who  should  make  her  prisoner  ;  since  there  was  great  indignation 
felt  that  a  woman  should  appear  in  arms  against  Athens.  How- 
ever, as  I  said  before,  she  escaped  ;  and  so  did  some  others 
whose  ships  survived  the  engagement ;  and  these  were  all  now 
assembled  at  the  port  of  Phalerum. 

94.  The  Athenians  say  that  Adeimantus,  the  Corinthian 
commander,  at  the  moment  when  the  two  fleets  joined  battle,  was 
seized  with  fear,  and  being  beyond  measure  alarmed,  spread  his 
sails,  and  hasted  to  fly  away  ;  on  which  the  other  Corinthians, 
seeing  their  leader's  ship  in  full  flight,  sailed  off  likewise.  They 
had  reached  in  their  flight  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Salamis 
where  stands  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sciras,8  when  they  met  a 

licitations  of  Leotychides.  The  plea  alleged  on  the  occasion  (vi.  85)  savours  of  his 
cleverness  and  unscrupulousness. 

4  Plutarch  (de  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  8*71,  D)  carps  at  this  statement,  but  it  is 
confirmed  by  Ephorus  (Fr.  112),  Diodorus  (xi.  27),  and  Julian  (Var.  H.  xii.  10). 
Diodbrus  ascribes  it  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans  that  Egina  was  preferred  above 
Athens.     His  account  appears  to  be  independent  of  that  of  our  author. 

Pindar  has  a  fine  allusion  to  the  glory  gained  by  the  Eginetans  in  the  battle 
(Isthm.  iv.  48-50,  ed.  Dissen.). 

5  Anagyrus  was  one  of  the  maritime  demes  between  the  Pirceus  and  Sunium 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  578).  It  seems  to  have  lain  near  Cape  Zoster,  the  modern  Lumbardha 
(Pausan.  i.  xxxi.  §  1).     The  exact  site  has  been  determined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 

Vari  by  an  inscription  which  is  given  in  Chandler  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  166). 
Eumenes  of  Anagyrus  is  not  elsewhere  noticed. 

6  Supra,  ch.  84,  note  3. 

7  Ten  thousand  drachmas  would  be  equal  to  406/.  of  our  money. 

8  I  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  site  of  this  temple,  which  is  mentioned,  I  believe, 
by  no  other  author.  Kiepert(Blatt  x.)  and  Col.  Leake  (Demi,  p.  172)  are  at  variance 
on  the  subject.  That  the  Athenians  worshipped  Minerva  under  the  name  of 
Sciras  is  well  known.  The  Scira  or  Scirophoria,  from  which  the  Attic  month  re- 
ceived its  name,  were  in  her  honour.  There  was  also  a  temple  of  Minerva  Sciras  at 
Phalerum  (Pausan.  i.  i.  §  4,  xxxvi.  §  3).  The  origin  of  the  name  was  to  the  Greeks 
themselves  uncertain  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eccl.  18;  Harpocrat.  ad  voc.  'S.nipov ;  Etym. 
Magn.  ad  voc.  '2>apo<popi(bi>). 
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light  bark,  a  very  strange  apparition  :  it  was  never  discovered 
that  any  one  had  sent  it  to  them,  and  till  it  appeared  they  were 
altogether  ignorant  how  the  battle  was  going.  That  there  was 
something  beyond  nature  in  the  matter  they  judged  from  this — 
that  when  the  men  in  the  bark  drew  near  to  their  ships  they  ad- 
dressed them,  saying — "  Adeimantus,  while  thou  playest  the  trai- 
tor's part,  by  withdrawing  all  these  ships,  and  flying  away  from 
the  fight,  the  Greeks  whom  thou  hast  deserted  are  defeating 
their  foes  as  completely  as  they  ever  wished  in  their  prayers." 
Adeimantus,  however,  would  not  believe  what  the  men  said  ; 
whereupon  they  told  him,  "  he  might  take  them  with  him  as 
hostages,  and  put  them  to  death  if  he  did  not  find  the  Greeks 
winning."  Then  Adeimantus  put  about,  both  he  and  those 
who  were  with  him  ;  and  they  rejoined  the  fleet  when  the  vic- 
tory was  already  gained.  Such  is  the  tale  which  the  Athenians 
tell  concerning  them  of  Corinth  ;  these  latter  however  do  not 
allow  its  truth.9  On  the  contrary,  they  declare  that  they  were 
among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  fight. 
And  the  rest  of  Greece  bears  witness  in  their  favour.1 

95.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Aristides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  the  Athenian,  of  whom  I  lately  spoke  as  a  man  of 
the  greatest  excellence,  performed  the  following  service.  He 
took  a  number  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  stationed  along  the  shore  of  Salamis,  and  landing 
with  them  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia,  slew  all  the  Persians  by 
whom  it  was  occupied.2 

9  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tale  was  altogether  false — one  of  those  calum- 
nies which,  under  feelings  strongly  excited,  men  circulate  against  their  enemies. 
From  the  year  b.  c.  433,  when  the  Athenians  took  part  with  the  Corcyrseans  against 
Corinth  (Thucyd.  i.  44-51),  a  deadly  feud  sprang  up  between  them  and  the  Corin- 
thians. The  Corinthian  attack  upon  Potidaea  (ib.  56-65)  aggravated  the  breach. 
In  this  Aristeus,  the  son  of  Adeimantus,  took  a  prominent  part.  We  can  well  under- 
stand how,  under  such  circumstances,  new  calumnies  were  invented,  or  old  ones 
raked  up,  blackening  the  character  of  the  countrymen  and  the  father  of  Aristeus. 

Plutarch's  witnesses  (de  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  870)  are  not  needed  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  story.  Herodotus  plainly  disbelieved  it.  He  recorded  it  probably 
more  on  account  of  its  poetic  character  than  from  ill  will  towards  Corinth,  which  he 
elsewhere  shows  no  disposition  to  treat  with  unfairness  (see  v.  75  and  92,  ix.  105). 
Dio  Chrysostom's  tale  against  Herodotus  (Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  456,  C. ;  supra,  vol.  i.  p. 
62)  is  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention. 

1  Even  the  Athenians  bore  a  silent  testimony  to  the  brave  conduct  of  the  Corin- 
thians on  the  occasion,  by  allowing  the  following  inscription  on  those  who  fell  to 
remain  at  Salamis  : — 

?fl  |eVe,  euufipov  7tot'  iuaiofiev  &(Ttv  Koptv&ov, 
Nvu  5e  avafmros  vrjaos  ex€l  2o\o/ais* 
!  'Ev&aSe  4>0£j/i<rcjjts  vrjas  Kal  Uep<ras  eAoWes, 

Kal  M-hSovs,  Upav  'EAA.a5a  pvofie&a. 

(Plut,  de  Malign.  Herod.  1.  s.  c.) 

2  Whatever  the  number  of  the  Persian  troops  in  Psyttaleia  (supra,  ch.  76,  note  7), 
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96.  As  soon  as  the  sea-fight  was  ended/  the  Greeks  drew 
together  to  Salamis  all  the  wrecks  that  were  to  he  found  in  that 

their  destruction  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  calamities  of  the 
battle.  iEschylus  represents  Xerxes  as  tearing  his  garments  and  shrieking  aloud 
when  he  beheld  the  slaughter  (Per?.  474).  The  slain,  according  to  him,  consisted  of 
men  of  the  first  rank,  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  native  Persians,  the  principal  de- 
pendance  of  the  Great  King  (aK/icuoi  (pvaiv,  iJ/uxtjj/t'  apiarot,  Ktvyeveiav  e/c7rpe7r6?s,  auT<£ 
t  &vclkti  tt'httiv  iu  irpdoTOLS  ae/.  Pers.  447-9).  This  harmonises  with  a  tradition 
which  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  justified  in  rejecting  wholly,  that  among  them 
were  three  nephews  of  Xerxes,  the  sons  of  his  sister  Sandace,  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  brought  to  Themistocles  (Plut.  Them.  c.  13  ;  Aristid.  c.  9).  Whether 
these  youths  were  sacrificed  or  not,  is  a  further  question,  which  one  is  glad  to  re- 
solve in  the  negative,  on  the  ground  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
v.  p.  177,  note).  iEschylus  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  placing  the  attack  on  the  Per- 
sians in  Psyttaleia  towards  the  close  of  the  action.  He  represents  it,  however,  as 
made  by  the  actual  crews  of  the  ships  engaged,  who  armed  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose (Pers.  460-3). 

3  The  description  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  iEschylus  (Pers.  359-438),  as  the 
account  of  an  eye-witness  and  combatant,  must  always  hold  a  primary  place  among 
the  records  of  the  time.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus, 
yet  it  confirms  his  account  in  all  the  principal  features ;  for  instance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1.  The  message  sent  to  Xerxes,  informing  him  that  the  Greeks  were 
about  to  disperse.  2.  His  night-movement  to  enclose  them.  3.  The  bold  advance 
of  the  Greeks  to  meet  their  foes.  4.  The  commencement  of  the  engagement  by  a 
charge  on  the  part  of  a  single  Greek  ship.  5.  The  crush  and  confusion  among  the 
Persians.  6.  The  arrangement  of  their  fleet  in  more  than  a  single  line  (^Eschylus 
says,  u  in  three  lines  ").  7.  The  great  loss  of  Persians  of  high  rank.  And,  8.  The 
prolonged  resistance  and  final  disorderly  flight  of  the  Persians.  iEschylus  goes  into 
no  detail  with  regard  to  names  or  nations,  except  that  he  gives  a  list  of  the  gran- 
dees who  fell  upon  the  Persian  side,  which  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  worth- 
less. He  adds  little  to  the  information  which  Herodotus  supplies — only,  I  think, 
these  facts: — 1.  That  the  Persian  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  (1.  372).  2. 
That  on  both  sides  the  fleets  advanced  with  loud  cries  and  shouts.  3.  That  the 
Greek  right  wing  advanced  first  (1.  405).  And  4.  ThaL  the  Greeks  executed  against 
the  Persians  the  manoeuvre  of  the  nepiirXoos  (l!  423-4). 

These  remarks  were  written  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Blakesley's  edition  of 
Herodotus.  A  careful  consideration  of  his  Excursus  on  Book  viii.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  400- 
419)  has  failed  to  convince  me  that  there  is  any  essential  opposition  between  the  ac- 
counts of  iEschylus  and  Herodotus.  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks  that  the  description  of 
the  battle  in  JSschylus  is  "  quite  incompatible  "  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Per- 
sian fleet  in  line  along  the  Attic  coast,  and  that  it  implies  on  the  contrary  that  the 
fleet  (or  the  part  of  it  first  engaged)  was  drawn  up  across  the  channel  which  sep- 
arates Salamis  from  the  mainland.  His  reasons  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  following : 
— 1.  If  the  position  had  been  such  as  Herodotus  describes,  the  Persians  could  not 
have  been  attacked  unexpectedly  ;  2.  The  right  wing  of  the  Greeks  could  not  have 
been  first  seen  leading  the  onset ;  3.  The  Persian  fleet  would  not  have  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  stream  of  ships  (pev/j.a,  1.  414);  4.  They  would  not  have  run  foul 
of  one  another  ;  5.  They  could  not  have  been  surrounded  by  the  Greeks;  and  6. 
They  would  not,  when  defeated,  have  escaped  into  the  open  sea  (ireXayiav  aAa,  I. 
429).  In  reply  to  these  objections  let  it  be  remarked,  1.  jEschylus  does  not  speak 
of  any  surprise  further  than  this,  that  when  the  Persians  expected  no  resistance, 
they  found  the  Greeks  sailing  out  to  meet  them;  2.  The  right  wing  of  the  Greeks 
is  not  said  to  have  been  first  seen  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  all  seen  at  once 
{Sous  Seiraj/rer  j\<ra.v  i  K<pave?  s  I6e?v,l.  400),  but^he  right  wing  led  (-rb  8e£ibi> 
....  ^7€?to,  401-2) ;  3.  The  term  pevfia  is  applied  b§  J-]schylus  and  the  other  tra- 
gedians to  any  great  host,  in  the  sense  of  "  flood  "  rather  than  of  "  stream  "  (cf. 
jEsch.  Pers.  90;  Soph.  Ant.  129;  Eurip.  Iph.  T.  1437)  ;-*4.  Herodotus  clearly  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  the  confusion  in  ch.  89 — it  arose  from  the  pressure  towards  the 
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quarter/  and  prepared  themselves  for  another  engagement,  sup- 
posing that  the  king  would  renew  the  fight  with  the  vessels 
which  still  remained  to  him.  Many  of  the  wrecks  had  been 
carried  away  by  a  westerly  wind  to  the  coast  of  Attica,  where 
they  were  thrown  upon  the  strip  of  shore  called  Colias.5  Thus 
not  only  were  the  prophecies  of  Bacis  and  Musseus6  concerning 
this  battle  fulfilled  completely,  but  likewise,  by  the  place  to 
which  the  wrecks  were  drifted,  the  prediction  of  Lysistratus,  an 
Athenian  soothsayer,  uttered  many  years  before  these  events, 
and  quite  forgotten  at  the  time  by  all  the  Greeks,  was  fully 
accomplished.     The  words  were — 

"  Then  shall  the  sight  of  the  oars  fill  Colian  dames  with  amazement." 


Now  this  must  have  happened  as  soon  as  the  king  was  de- 
parted.7 

97.  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  loss,  began  to  be 
afraid  lest  the  Greeks  might  be  counselled  by  the  Ionians,  or 
without  their  advice  might  determine,  to  sail  straight  to  the 
Hellespont  and  break  down  the  bridges  there  ;  in  which  case 
he  would  be  blocked  up  in  Europe,  and  run  great  risk  of  perish- 
ing. He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  fly ;  but  as  he  wished 
to  hide  his  purpose  alike  from  the  Greeks  and  from  his  own  peo- 

front  of  the  second  and  third  lines  ;  5.  The  Persian  fleet  is  not  surrounded  in  the  de- 
scription of  JSschylus  ;  but  after  the  rout  has  begun,  the  irep'nrAoos  is  practised  upon 
various  knots  of  vessels  (note  the  imperfect  tense,  faeivov) ;  and  6.  While  it  may 
be  granted  that  the  bulk  of  the  Persian  fleet  made  at  once  for  the  Attic  shore,  a 
part  may  well  have  fled  into  the  open  sea — in  panic,  or  as  the  readiest  course,  or 
because  the  coast  (where  it  could  be  used)  was  occupied  (see  Herod,  ch.  91).  The 
pursuit  of  these  would  continue,  when  the  others  were  safe  ashore ;  and  hence 
JEschylus  winds  up  his  account  with  their  destruction.  Mr.  Blakesley's  further  ob- 
jection that  the  wrecks  would  not  have  been  thrown  so  far  down  the  coast  as  Cape 
Colias,  if  the  battle  had  taken  place  in  the  strait  (p.  414),  depends  for  its  force 
on  his  assumption  that  the  ordinary  land  and  sea  breezes  alone  blew  on  the  day  of 
the  battle ;  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  westerly  breeze  (ch.  96)  having  sprung  up, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  casual  wind,  and  not  the  ordinary  sea-breeze. 

4  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Greeks  had  40  ships  destroyed,  the  Persians  200. 
The  Persians  had  also  several  ships  captured  (xi.  19). 

5  Strabo  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  site  of  Colias,  which  he  places  (ix.  p.  578) 
near  Anaphlystus,  i.  e.  not  far  from  Sunium.  Pausanias  tells  us  (i.  i.  §  4)  that  it 
was  a  promontory  little  more  than  two  miles  from  Phalerum  ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Stephen  (ad  voc),  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  Aristophanes  (Lysist.  2),  who  in- 
dicates that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  the  modern  Cape  of  Trispyrgi,  where  the  remains  of  a  temple,  probably  that  o; 
Venus  Colias,  have  been  discovered.  Colonel  Leake  remarks,  that  u  this  is  precisely 
the  part  of  the  coast  upon  which  vessels  would  be  thrown  by  such  a  wind  as  appears 
from  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  to  have  blown  on  the  day  of  Salamis  "  (Demi  of  Attica, 
pp.  51-2).  |^^ 

6  Concerning  those  poets,  see  above,  vii.  6,  note4,  and  viii.  20,  note7. 

7  When  tl^Pn^iPP  of  Attica  returned  on  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  the  Co 
lian  women  would  find  their  shore  covered  with  the  oars  and  wrecks. 


,t 
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pie,  he  set  to  work  to  carry  a  mound  across  the  channel  to  Sala- 
mis,8 and  at  the  same  time  began  fastening  a  number  of  Phoeni- 
cian merchant  ships  together,  to  serve  at  once  for  a  bridge  and 
a  wall.  He  likewise  made  many  warlike  preparations,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  engage  the  Greeks  once  more  at  sea.  Now,  when 
these  things  were  seen,  all  grew  fully  persuaded  that  the  king 
was  bent  on  remaining,  and  intended  to  push  the  war  in  good 
earnest.  Mardonius,  however,  was  in  no  respect  deceived  ;  for 
long  acquaintance  enabled  him  to  read  all  the  king's  thoughts. 
Meanwhile,  Xerxes,  though  engaged  in  this  way,  sent  off  a 
messenger  to  carry  intelligence  of  his  misfortune  to  Persia.9 

98.  Nothing  mortal  travels  so  fast  as  these  Persian  messen- 
gers. The  entire  plan  is  a  Persian  invention  ;  and  this  is  the 
method  of  it.  Along  the  whole  line  of  road  there  are  men 
(they  say)  stationed  with  horses,  in  number  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  which  the  journey  takes,  allowing  a  man  and  horse 
to  each  day  ;  and  these  men  will  not  be  hindered  from  accom- 
plishing at  their  best  speed  the  distance  which  they  have  to  go, 
either  by  snow,  or  rain,  or  heat,  or  by  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  first  rider  delivers  his  despatch  to  the  second,  and  the  se- 
cond passes  it  to  the  third  ;  and  so  it  is  borne  from  hand  to 
hand  along  the  whole  line,  like  the  light  in  the  torch-race,  which 
the  Greeks  celebrate  to  Vulcan.10  The  Persians  give  the  riding 
post  in  this  manner,  the  name  of  "Angarum." l 

8  In  this  way  Alexander  afterwards  succeeded  in  reducing  Tyre,  though  the 
Tyrians  were  masters  of  the  sea  (Arrian.  ii.  18).  The  island  Tyre,  however,  lay 
within  half-a-mile  of  the  mainland  (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  101 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8) ;  while 
Salamis  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Also,  the  channel  in  the  former  case  was 
at  most  three  fathoms  in  depth,  while  at  Salamis  the  depth  of  the  strait  reaches  four 
fathoms  at  the  point  where  it  is  shallowest.     (See  the  Chart,  supra,  p.  278.) 

Ctesias  (Pers.  Exc.  §  26)  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  573)  represent  the  mound  as  begun 
before  the  battle. 

9  According  to  Herodotus,  this  was  the  second  special  messenger  despatched 
(supra,  ch.  54).  JEschylus  makes  him  the  first,  or  at  least  the  first  to  arrive  (cf. 
Persae,  14,  15,  kovtc  ris  &yy€\os  ovre  ris  lirirevs  &<ttv  rb  Hepaiicbu  a<piKue7rai). 

10  The  torch-race  was  not  peculiar  to  Vulcan.  Herodotus  has  already  informed 
us  that  it  formed  at  Athens  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Pan  (vi.  105).  From  other 
sources  we  learn  that  it  was  celebrated  to  Minerva,  to  Prometheus  (Schol.  ad  Arist. 
Ran.  133 ;  Harpocrat.  ad  voc.  Aa/x7roj),  and  in  later  times  to  Bendis  (Plat.  Rep.  p. 
328,  A). 

The  nature  of  the  contest  has  been  fully  considered  by  Dr.  Liddell,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Article  AainraZrityopia,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
1  The  explanation  of  this  term  is  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  evidence 

twe  possess  of  the  arbitrary  application  of  names  to  the  Eastern  Post-office,  and  by 
our  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  are  to  search  for  an 
etymology.  Under  the  Caliphs  the  postal  service  of  the  Empire  was  designated  by 
the  name  of  JBerid,  a  title  which  was  long  the  despair^f, Arab  rtymologers,  but 
"which  we  now  know  to  have  been  derived  from  the  accident  oSgtuk-tailed  mules 
(Persian  burideh,  "  cut  or  docked")  being  employed  to  cjHAi|4Hpscs ;  and  it  is 
thus  quite  possible  that  angdv  may  represent  some  kindred  erjfthet(such  as  "  paint- 
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99.  At  Susa,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  message,  which  said 
that  Xerxes  was  master  of  Athens,  such  was  the  delight  of  the 
Persians  who  had  remained  behind,  that  they  forthwith  strew- 
ed all  the  streets  with  myrtle  boughs,2  and  burnt  incense,  and 
fell  to  feasting  and  merriment.  In  like  manner,  when  the  second 
message  reached  them,  so  sore  was  their  dismay,  that  they  all  with 
one  accord  rent  their  garments,  and  cried  aloud,  and  wept  and 
wailed  without  stint.  They  laid  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on 
Mardonius  ;  and  their  grief  on  the  occasion  was  less  on  account 
of  the  damage  done  to  their  ships,  than  owing  to  the  alarm 
which  they  felt  about  the  safety  of  the  king.  Hence  their  trou- 
ble did  not  cease  till  Xerxes  himself,  by  his  arrival,  put  an  end 
to  their  fears.3 

100,  And  now  Mardonius,  perceiving  that  Xerxes  took  the 
defeat  of  his  fleet  greatly  to  heart,  and  suspecting  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Athens  and  fly  away,  began  to  think 
of  the  likelihood  of  his  being  visited  with  punishment  for  hav- 
ing persuaded  the  king  to  undertake  the  war.  He  therefore 
considered  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him  to  adventure 
further,  and  either  become  the  conqueror  of  Greece — which  was 
the  result  he  rather  expected — or  else  die  gloriously  after  aspir- 
ing to  a  noble  achievement.  So  with  these  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  he  said  one  day  to  the  king — 

"  Do  not  grieve,  master,  or  take  so  greatly  to  heart  thy  late 
loss.     Our   hopes  hang  not  altogether  on  the  fate  of  a   few 

ed,"  for  instance,  from  angariden,  "  to  paint,"  or  "  registered  "  from  angdreh,  "  an  ac- 
count book  ")  applied  to  post-horses  or  camels  in  the  earlier  period.  My  own  idea  is, 
however,  that  dyyapov  is  a  corruption  of  harkdreh  (5)Dw#),  or  according  to  the 

vulgar  pronunciation,  haJckdreh,  which  literally  signifies  "  a  man  fit  for  every  sort  of 
work,"  but  which  is  specifically  applied  to  express  messengers,  whether  travelling  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  on  dromedaries.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotun 
swift  camels  were  employed  in  the  postal  service  of  the  Persian  Empire,  as  in  the 
instance  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  724),  where  the  news  of  the  death  of  Philotas  and 
orders  for  the  execution  of  his  father  Parmenio  were  thus  conveyed  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  Herat  to  Ecbatana  or  Hamadan,  a  distance  of  850  miles  in  11  days;  and  it  is 
interesting,  therefore,  to  observe  that  the  dromedaries  used  for  such  purposes  are 
still  known  by  no  other  name  than  karhdreh  throughout  both  India  and  Persia. — 
[H.  C.  R.] 

2  Supra,  vii.  54. 

3  The  representation  of  Herodotus  is  more  Oriental,  and  therefore  probably 
more  truthful  than  that  of  ^Eschylus.  The  latter  exhibits  but  little  acquaintance 
with  the  Oriental  feelings  or  customs.  Instead  of  representing  the  safety  of  the  king 
as  the  first  thought  of  the  Persians,  his  messenger  is  on  the  stage  for  half  a  scene 
before  the  point  is  touched.  It  is  then  certainly  put  forward  with  some  prominency, 
but  it  is  not  dwelt  upon.  And  the  grief  and  wailing  continue  unabated,  not  only 
till  Xerxes  makes  his  appearance,  but  to  the  end  of  the  play.  The  poet's  motive  is 
obvious.  It  would  not  have  pleased  the  Greeks  to  imagine  that  the  Persians  cared 
but  little  for  their  losses. 
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planks,  but  on  our  brave  steeds  and  horsemen.  These  fellows, 
whom  thou  imaginest  to  have  quite  conquered  us,  will  not  ven- 
ture— no,  not  one  of  them — to  come  ashore  and  contend  with 
our  land  army — nor  will  the  Greeks  who  are  upon  the  main- 
land fight  our  troops  ;  such  as  did  so,  have  received  their 
punishment.  If  thou  so  pleasest,  we  may  at  once  attack  the 
Peloponnese  ;  if  thou  wouldst  rather  wait  awhile,  that  too  is 
in  our  power.  Only  be  not  disheartened.  For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  Greeks  can  avoid  being  brought  to  account,  alike  for 
this  and  for  their  former  injuries  ;  nor  can  they  any  how  escape 
being  thy  slaves.  Thou  shouldst  therefore  do  as  I  have  said. 
If,  however,  thy  mind  is  made  up,  and  thou  art  resolved  to  re- 
treat and  lead  away  thy  army,  listen  to  the  counsel  which,  in 
that  case,  I  have  to  offer.  Make  not  the  Persians,  0  king,  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  Greeks.  If  thy  affairs  have  succeeded  ill, 
it  has  not  been  by  their  fault ;  thou  canst  not  say  that  thy  Per- 
sians have  ever  shown  themselves  cowards.  What  matters  it 
if  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  Cyprians  and  Cilicians  have 
misbehaved  ?  their  misconduct  touches  not  us.  Since  then 
thy  Persians  are  without  fault,  be  advised  by  me.  Depart 
home,  if  thou  art  so  minded,  and  take  with  thee  the  bulk  of 
thy  army  ;  but  first  let  me  choose  out  300,000  troops,  and  let 
it  be  my  task  to  bring  Greece  beneath  thy  sway." 

101.  Xerxes,  when  he  heard  these  words,  felt  a  sense  of  joy 
and  delight,  like  a  man  who  is  relieved  from  care.  Answering 
Mardonius,  therefore,  "  that  he  would  consider  his  counsel,  and 
let  him  know  which  course  he  might  prefer,"  Xerxes- proceeded 
to  consult  with  the  chief  men  among  the  Persians  ;  and  because 
Artemisia  on  the  former  occasion  had  shown  herself  the  only  per- 
son who  knew  what  was  best  to  be  done,  he  was  pleased  to  sum- 
mon her  to  advise  him  now.  As  soon  as  she  arrived,  he  put 
forth  all  the  rest,  both  councillors  and  body-guards,  and  said  to 
her  : — 

"  Mardonius  wishes  me  to  stay  and  attack  the  Peloponnese. 
My  Persians,  he  says,  and  my  other  land  forces,  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  our  arms  ;  and  of 
this  he  declares  they  would  very  gladly  give  me  the  proof.  He 
therefore  exhorts  me,  either  to  stay  and  act  as  I  have  said,  or  to 
let  him  choose  out  300,000  of  my  troops — wherewith  he  under- 
takes to  reduce  Greece  beneath  my  sway — while  I  myself  retire 
with  the  rest  of  my  forces,  and  withdraw  into  my  own  country. 
Do  thou,  therefore,  as  thou  didst  counsel  me  so  wisely  to  de- 
cline the  sea-fight, — now  also  advise  me  in  this  matter,  and 
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say,  which  course  of  the  twain  I  ought  to  take  for  my  own 
good." 

102.  Thus  did  the  king  ask  Artemisia's  counsel,  and  the 
following  are  the  words  wherewith  she  answered  him  : — 

"  'Tis  a  hard  thing,  0  king,  to  give  the  best  possible  advice 
to  one  who  asks  our  counsel.  Nevertheless,  as  thy  affairs  now 
stand,  it  seemeth  to  me  that  thou  wilt  do  right  to  return  home. 
As  for  Mardonius,  if  he  prefers  to  remain,  and  undertakes  to  do 
as  he  has  said,  leave  him  behind  by  all  means,  with  the  troops 
which  he  desires.  If  his  design  succeeds  and  he  subdues  the 
Greeks,  as  he  promises,  thine  is  the  conquest,  master,  for  thy 
slaves  will  have  accomplished  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  affairs 
run  counter  to  his  wishes,  we  can  suffer  no  great  loss,  so  long 
as  thou  art  safe,  and  thy  house  is  in  no  danger.  The  Greeks, 
too,  while  thou  livest,  and  thy  house  flourishes,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  full  many  a  battle  for  their  freedom  ;  whereas 
if  Mardonius  fall,  it  matters  nothing — they  will  have  gained  but 
a  poor  triumph — a  victory  over  one  of  thy  slaves  !  Eemember 
also,  thou  goest  home  having  gained  the  purpose  of  thy  expe- 
dition ; 4  for  thou  hast  burnt  Athens  I" 

103.  The  advice  of  Artemisia  pleased  Xerxes  well ;  for  she 
had  exactly  uttered  his  own  thoughts.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  remained,  had  all  his  counsellors, 
both  men  and  women,  united  to  urge  his  stay,  so  great  was  the 
alarm  that  he  felt.  As  it  was,  he  gave  praise  to  Artemisia,  and 
entrusted  certain  of  his  children  to  her  care,  ordering  her  to  con- 
vey them  to  Ephesus  ;  for  he  had  been  accompanied  on  the 
expedition  by  some  of  his  natural  sons. 

104.  He  likewise  sent  away  at  this  time  one  of  the  princi- 
pal of  his  eunuchs,6  a  man  named  Hermotimus,  a  Pedasian, 
who  was  bidden  to  take  charge  of  these  sons.  Now  the  Peda- 
sians  inhabit  the  region  above  Halicarnassus  ; 6  and  it  is  re- 
lated of  them,  that  in  their  country  the  following  circumstance 

4  Vide  supra,  ch.  68,  §  1. 

5  We  have  here  the  first  instance  in  authentic  Persian  history  ot  the  influence 
of  the  eunuchs,  which  afterwards  became  so  great  an  evil.  Ctesias  indeed  repre- 
sents almost  every  Persian  king  as  under  the  influence  of  one  or  more  eunuchs. 
Pesitacas  and  Bagapates  have  great  weight  with  Cyrus  (Pers.  Exc.  §  5  and  §  9),  Ixa- 
bates  andAspadates  with  Cambyses  (ibid.);  Labyzus  rules  the  pseudo-Smerdis (§  11), 
Natacas,  Xerxes  (§  20),  &c.  But  the  influence  of  the  seraglio  seems  really  to  have 
first  developed  itself  in  the  reign  of  this  last  king. 

6  For  the  situation  of  Pedasus,  vide  supra,  i.  175,  note  \  It  is  curious  that 
Herodotus  should  have  given  the  story  of  the  beard  in  two  places ;  but  I  see  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  questioning  the  genuineness  of  either  passage.  "Aliquando 
bonus  dormitat."  The  discrepancy  as  to  the  number  of  times  that  the  phenomenon 
had  occurred — twice,  as  here,  or  thrice,  as  related  before  (1.  s.  c.) — is  more  like  the 
inaccuracy  of  an  original  writer  than  the  error  of  a  forger  or  a  copyist. 
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happens.  When  a  mischance  is  about  to  befall  any  of  their 
neighbours  within  a  certain  time,  the  priestess  of  Minerva  in 
their  city  grows  a  long  beard.  This  has  already  taken  place  on 
two  occasions. 

105.  The  Hermotimus  of  whom  I  spoke  above  was,  as  I 
said,  a  Pedasian  ;  and  he,  of  all  men  whom  we  know,  took  the 
most  cruel  vengeance  on  the  person  who  had  done  him  an  in- 
jury. He  had  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  when  his  cap- 
tors sold  him,  he  was  bought  by  a  certain  Panionius,  a  native 
of  Chios,  who  made  his  living  by  a  most  nefarious  traffic. 
Whenever  he  could  get  any  boys  of  unusual  beauty,  he  made 
them  eunuchs,  and  carrying  them  to  Sardis  or  Ephesus,  sold  them 
for  large  sums  of  money.  For  the  barbarians  value  eunuchs 
more  than  others,  since  they  regard  them  as  more  trustworthy. 
Many  were  the  slaves  that  Panionius,  who  made  his  living  by 
the  practice,  had  thus  treated  ;  and  among  them  was  this  Her- 
motimus of  whom  I  have  here  made  mention.  However  he 
was  not  without  his  share  of  good  fortune  ;  for  after  a  while  he 
was  sent  from  Sardis,  together  with  other  gifts,  as  a  present  to 
the  king.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  came  to  be  esteemed  by 
Xerxes  more  highly  than  all  his  eunuchs. 

106.  When  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  Athens  with  the 
Persian  army,  and  abode  for  a  time  at  Sardis,  Hermotimus 
happened  to  make  a  journey  upon  business  into  Mysia  ;  and 
there,  in  a  district  which  is  called  Atarneus,  but  belongs  to 
Chios,7  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with  Panionius.  Kecognising  him 
at  once,  he  entered  into  a  long  and  friendly  talk  with  him, 
wherein  he  counted  up  the  numerous  blessings  he  enjoyed 
through  his  means,  and  promised  him  all  manner  of  favours  in 
return,  if  he  would  bring  his  household  to  Sardis  and  live  there. 
Panionius  was  overjoyed,  and  accepting  the  offer  made  him, 
came  presently,  and  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  children. 
Then  Hermotimus,  when  he  had  got  Panionius  and  all  his 
family  into  his  power,  addressed  him  in  these  words  : — 

"  Thou  man,  who  get  test  a  living  by  viler  deeds  than  any 
one  else  in  the  whole  world,  what  wrong  to  thee  or  thine  had  I 
or  any  of  mine  done,  that  thou  shouldst  have  made  me  the 
nothing  that  I  now  am  ?  Ah  !  surely  thou  thoughtest  that  the 
gods  took  no  note  of  thy  crimes.  But  they  in  their  justice 
have  delivered  thee,  the  doer  of  unrighteousness,  into  my 
hands  ;  and  now  thou  canst  not  complain  of  the  vengeance 
which  I  am  resolved  to  take  on  thee." 


7  Vide  supra,  i.  160 ;  vi.  28,  29. 
Vol.  IV.— 19 
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After  these  reproaches,  Hermotimus  commanded  the  four 
sons  of  Panionius  to  be  brought,  and  forced  the  father  to  make 
them  eunuchs  with  his  own  hand.  Unable  to  resist,  he  did  as 
Hermotimus  required  ;  and  then  his  sons  were  made  to  treat 
him  in  the  self-same  way.  So  in  this  way  there  came  to  Pa- 
nionius requital  at  the  hands  of  Hermotimus. 

107.  Xerxes,  after  charging  Artemisia  to  convey  his  sons 
safe  to  Ephesus,8  sent  for  Mardonius,  and  bade  him  choose  from 
all  his  army  such  men  as  he  wished,  and  see  that  he  made  his 
achievements  answer  to  his  promises.  During  this  day  he  did 
no  more  ;  but  no  sooner  was  night  come,  than  he  issued  his 
orders,  and  at  once  the  captains  of  the  ships  left  Phalerum, 
and  bore  away  for  the  Hellespont,  each  making  all  the  speed  he 
could,  and  hasting  to  guard  the  bridges  against  the  king's  re- 
turn. On  their  way,  as  they  sailed  by  Zoster,  where  certain 
narrow  points  of  land  project  into  the  sea,9  they  took  the  cliffs 
for  vessels,  and  fled  far  away  in  alarm.  Discovering  their  mis- 
take, however,  after  a  time,  they  joined  company  once  more, 
and  proceeded  upon  their  voyage. 

108.  Next  day  the  Greeks,  seeing  the  land  force  of  the  bar- 
barians encamped  in  the  same  place,  thought  that  their  ships 
must  still  be  lying  at  Phalerum  ;  and  expecting  another  attack 
from  that  quarter,  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves. 
Soon  however  news  came  that  the  ships  were  all  departed  and 
gone  away  ;  whereupon  it  was  instantly  resolved  to  make  sail  in 
pursuit.  They  went  as  far  as  Andros  ; 10  but  seeing  nothing 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  they  stopped  at  that  place,  and  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  At  this  council  Themistocles  advised  that  the 
Greeks  should  follow  on  through  the  islands,  still  pressing  the 
pursuit,  and  making  all  haste  to  the  Hellespont,  there  to  break 
down  the  bridges.  Eurybiades,  however,  delivered  a  contrary 
opinion.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the  Greeks  should  break  down  the 
bridges,  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen 
for  Greece.  The  Persian,  supposing  that  his  retreat  were  cut 
off,  and  he  were  compelled  to  remain  in  Europe,  would  be  sure 
never  to  give  them  any  peace.  Inaction  on  his  part  would  ruin 
all  his  affairs,  and  leave  him  no  chance  of  ever  getting  back  to 

8  Supra,  ch.  103. 

9  Cape  Zoster  is  undoubtedly  the  modern  Cape  Lumbardha.  It  has  the  island 
Phaura  (now  Fleva)  in  its  front  (cf.  Strab.  ix.  p.  578).  The  promontory  is  a  "pe- 
ninsula, terminating  in  three  capes  "  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  55,)  but  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  they  could  have  been  mistaken  by  the  Persians  for  ships. 

10  The  Persian  fleet  not  being  in  sight  off  the  Euboean  coast  when  the  Greeks 
had  passed  Andros,  and  could  have  a  full  view  to  the  north,  they  would  know  that 
pursuit  was  vain.     This  may  account  for  their  going  so  far  and  no  further. 
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Asia — nay,  would  even  cause  his  army  to  perish  by  famine  : 
whereas,  if  he  bestirred  himself,  and  acted  vigorously,  it  was 
likely  that  the  whole  of  Europe  would  in  course  of  time  become 
subject  to  him  ;  since,  by  degrees,  the  various  towns  and  tribes 
would  either  fall  before  his  arms,  or  else  agree  to  terms  of  sub- 
mission ;  and  in  this  way,  his  troops  would  find  food  sufficient  for 
them,  since  each  year  the  Greek  harvest  would  be  theirs.  As 
it  was,  the  Persian,  because  he  had  lost  the  sea-fight,  intended 
evidently  to  remain  no  longer  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  ought  to 
let  him  depart  ;  and  when  he  was  gone  from  among  them,  and 
had  returned  into  his  own  country,  then  would  be  the  time  for 
them  to  contend  with  him  for  the  possession  of  that." 

The  other  captains  of  the  Peloponnesians  declared  them- 
selves of  the  same  mind. 

109.  Whereupon  Themistocles,  finding  that  the  majority 
was  against  him,  and  that  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  push 
on  to  the  Hellespont,  changed  round,2  and  addressing  himself 
to  the  Athenians,  who  of  all  the  allies  were  the  most  nettled  at 
the  enemy's  escape,  and  who  eagerly  desired,  if  the  other 
Greeks  would  not  stir,  to  sail  on  by  themselves  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  break  the  bridges,  spake  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  often  myself  witnessed  occasions,  and  I  have  heard 
of  many  more  from  others,  where  men  who  had  been  conquered 
by  an  enemy,  having  been  driven  quite  to  desperation,  have 
renewed  the  fight,  and  retrieved  their  former  disasters.  We 
have  now  had  the  great  good  luck  to  save  both  ourselves  and  all 
Greece  by  the  repulse  of  this  vast  cloud  of  men  ;  let  us  then 
be  content  and  not  press  them  too  hard,  now  that  they  have 
begun  to  fly.  Be  sure  we  have  not  done  this  by  our  own  might. 
It  is  the  work  of  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  jealous  3  that  one 
man  should  be  king  at  once  of  Europe  and  of  Asia — more  espe- 
cially a  man  like  this,  unholy  and  presumptuous — a  man  who 
esteems  alike  things  sacred  and  things  profane  ;  who  has  cast 
down  and  burnt  the  very  images  of  the  gods  themselves  ; 4  who 

2  Plutarch  (Them.  c.  16)  attributes  Themistocles'  change  of  mind  to  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  Aristides,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  narrative  of  He- 
rodotus. 

3  Supra,  vii.  10,  §  5. 

4  J^schylus  describes  the  conduct  of  the  Fersians  towards  the  Greek  temples  and 
altars  in  terms  even  stronger  than  these : — ov  &€«v  PpeT-q  $8ovvto  av\S,v,  ovSh  iri/x- 
irpavai  vews'  f3w/j.ol  8'  &'C(ttoi,  8cli/ul6vwv  &'  ISpv/xara  trpoppiCa  (pvpSrju  i^avcaTpairrai 
&abpwv  (Pers.  805-8);  and  Cicero  relates  (De  Leg.  ii.  10,  ad  fin.),  that  an  iconoclastic 
spirit  was  at  work,  the  ground  of  the  destruction  being  that  the  Greeks  shut  up  their 
gods  within  walls,  whereas  the  whole  world  is  the  true  temple  of  the  Supreme. 
Mr.  Blakesley  (note  ad  loo.  and  Excursus  to  Book  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  435)  denies  that  the 
Persian   religion    can    at   this   time   have  been  iconoclastic,   and   instances   "the 
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even  caused  the  sea  to  be  scourged  with  rods  and  commanded 
fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it.5  At  present  all  is  well  with  us — 
let  us  then  abide  In  Greece,  and  look  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
families.  The  barbarian  is  clean  gone — we  have  driven  him  off — 
let  each  now  repair  to  his  own  house,  and  sow  his  land  diligently. 
In  the  spring  we  will  take  ship  and  sail  to  the  Hellespont  and 
to  Ionia  !  " 

All  this  Themistocles  said  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
claim  upon  the  king ;  for  he  wanted  to  have  a  safe  retreat  in 
case  any  mischance  should  befall  him  at  Athens 6 — which  indeed 
came  to  pass  afterwards.7 

110.  At  present,  however,  he  dissembled  ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  persuaded  by  his  words.  For  they  were  ready  now 
to  do  whatever  he  advised  ;  since  they  had  always  esteemed 
him  a  wise  man,  and  he  had  lately  proved  himself  most  truly 
wise  and  well-judging,  Accordingly,  they  came  in  to  his  views  ; 
whereupon  he  lost  no  time  in  sending  messengers,  on  board  a 
light  bark,  to  the  king,  choosing  for  this  purpose  men  whom  he 
could  trust  to  keep  his  instructions  secret,  even  although  they 
should  be  put  to  every  kind  of  torture.  Among  them  was  the 
house-slave  Sicinnus,  the  same  whom  he  had  made  use  of  pre- 
viously.8 When  the  men  reached  Attica,  all  the  others  stayed 
with  the  boat  ;  but  Sicinnus  went  up  to  the  king,  and  spake  to 
him  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  sent  to  thee  by  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles, 

Magian  hero-worship  at  Ilium,  and  the  scrupulous  reverence  for  Delos  exhib- 
ited by  Datis"  as  conclusive  on  the  subject.  But  Datis  was  a  Mede,  not  a  Persian, 
and  would  therefore  of  course  be  free  from  the  spirit ;  and  the  sacrifices  at  the 
Hellespont  may  easily  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Greeks  (see  note  2  on  Book 
vii.  ch.  43).  From  the  Persian  inscriptions  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Court  Religion  was  still  pure  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  Many  remains  of  the  temples 
burnt  at  this  time  continued  to  the  days  of  Pausanias  (i.  i.  §  4;  x.  xxxiv.  §  2),  who 
believed  the  Greeks  to  have  passed  a  decree  against  restoring  them.  (Cf.  Lycurg. 
c.  Leocrat.  81,  p.  158.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  were  restored 
(see  Leake's  Athens,  p.  12). 

5  Supra,  vii.  35. 

6  According  to  Thucydides  (i.  137),  Themistocles  did  actually  claim  credit  with 
the  Persians  for  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  bridge ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  him  looking  forward  at  this  time  to  such  a  contingency  as  exile.  Still,  as 
Mr.  Grote  observes,  "long-sighted  cunning"  was  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  his 
character,  and  "  a  clever  man,  tainted  with  such  constant  guilt,  might  naturally  cal- 
culate on  being  one  day  detected  and  punished"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp. 
188-9). 

7  Cf.  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c,  where  the  circumstances  by  which  Themistocles  became 
involved  in  the  fall  of  Pausanias  are  fully  given.     See  also  Plutarch,  Them.  c.  23-8. 

6  Supra,  ch.  15.  Plutarch  (Them.  c.  16)  makes  a  certain  Arnaces,  one  of  the 
royal  eunuchs  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  recent  battle,  the  chief  messenger 
on  this  occasion.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Polysenus  (Strat.  i.  xxx.  §  3).  But 
Biodorus  (xi.  19)  and  Justin  (ii.  13)  confirm  Herodotus. 
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who  is  the  leader  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  wisest  and  bravest 
man  of  all  the  allies,  to  bear  thee  this  message  :  '  Themistocles 
the  Athenian,  anxious  to  render  thee  a  service,  has  restrained 
the  Greeks,  who  were  impatient  to  pursue  thy  ships,  and  to 
break  up  the  bridges  at  the  Hellespont.  Now,  therefore,  return 
home  at  thy  leisure/  " 

The  messengers,  when  they  had  performed  their  errand, 
sailed  back  to  the  fleet. 

111.  And  the  Greeks,  having  resolved  that  they  would 
neither  proceed  further  in  pursuit  of  the  barbarians,  nor  push 
forward  to  the  Hellespont  and  destroy  the  passage,  laid  siege  to 
Andros,  intending  to  take  the  town  by  storm.9  For  Themisto- 
cles had  required  the  Andrians  to  pay  down  a  sum  of  money ; 
and  they  had  refused,  being  the  first  of  all  the  islanders  who 
did  so.  To  his  declaration,  "  that  the  money  must  needs  be 
paid,  as  the  Athenians  had  brought  with  them  two  mighty 
gods — Persuasion  and  Necessity,"  they  made  reply,  that 
M  Athens  might  well  be  a  great  and  glorious  city,  since  she  was 
blest  with  such  excellent  gods  ;  but  they  were  wretchedly  poor, 
stinted  for  land,  and  cursed  with  two  unprofitable  gods,  who 
always  dwelt  with  them,  and  would  never  quit  their  island — to 
wit,  Poverty  and  Helplessness.1  These  were  the  gods  of  the  An- 
drians, and  therefore  they  would  not  pay  the  money.  For  the 
power  of  Athens  could  not  possibly  be  stronger  than  their  ina- 
bility." This  reply,  coupled  with  the  refusal  to  pay  the  sum 
required,  caused  their  city  to  be  besieged  by  the  Greeks. 

112.  Meanwhile  Themistocles,  who  never  ceased  his  pursuit 
of  gain,2  sent  threatening  messages  to  the  other  islanders  with 

9  The  Cyclades,  with  few  exceptions,  contained  each  a  single  town,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  island  (cf.  Scylax.  Peripl.  pp.  48-50;  Ptolera.  Geogr.  iii. 
15).  The  town  of  Andros  is  proved,  by  inscriptions  and  ruins,  to  have  lain  on  the 
lower  coast,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  modern  village  of  Arna  (Tournefort,  vol.  i.  p. 
268 ;  Ross,  vol.  ii.  p.  16).  It  successfully  resisted  Alcibiades  in  b.  c.  407  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  iv.  §  23  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  69),  but  was  taken  by  Attalus  in  b.  c.  200  (Liv..  xxxix. 
45). 

1  Poverty  and  Helplessness  had  before  this  time  been  coupled  together,  having 
been  termed  sisters  bv  the  poet  Alcseus.  See  the  fragment  in  Stobseus  (iii.  p.  258, 
Gaisf.)— 

apya\eou  Tlcvla,  tcanbv  &ax*TOVi 

\abu,  'A/uiaxavia  avv  aSeApoc. 

Pausanias  speaks  of  an  actual  temple  to  Bia  and  'Avdyitri  at  Corinth  (ir.  iv.  §  7). 

2  Cf.  supra,  ch.  4.  Charges  of  this  kind  were  brought  against  Themistocles  even 
in  his  life-time.  The  poet  Timocreon  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for  his  avarice 
(ap.  Plut.  Them.  c.  21.)  A  more  unsuspicious  testimony,  perhaps,  is  furnished  by 
the  undoubted  fact  of  his  enormous  wealth  at  the  period  of  his  exile,  which  was  wit- 
nessed to  both  by  Theopompus  (Fr.  90)  and  Theophrastus  (ib.).     Though  his  original 
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demands  for  different  sums,  employing  the  same  messengers  and 
the  same  words  as  he  had  used  towards  the  Andrians.  "If/1  he 
said,  "they  did  not  send  him  the  amount  required,  he  would 
bring  the  Greek  fleet  upon  them,  and  besiege  them  till  he  took 
their  cities."  By  this  means  he  collected  large  sums  from  the 
Carystians  3  and  the  Parians,  who,  when  they  heard  that  An  - 
dros  was  already  besieged,  and  that  Themistocles  was  the  best' 
esteemed  of  all  the  captains,  sent  the  money  through  fear. 
Whether  any  of  the  other  islanders  did  the  like,  I  cannot  say 
for  certain  ;  but  I  think  some  did  besides  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. However,  the  Carystians,  though  they  complied,  were 
not  spared  any  the  more  ;  but  Themistocles  was  softened  by 
the  Parians'  gift,  and  therefore  they  received  no  visit  from  the 
army.  In  this  way  it  was  that  Themistocles,  during  his  stay 
at  Andros,  obtained  money  from  the  islanders,  unbeknown  to 
the  other  captains. 

113.  King  Xerxes  and  his  army  waited  but  a  few  days 
after  the  sea-fight,  and  then  withdrew  into  Bceotia  by  the  road 
which  they  had  followed  on  their  advance.4  It  was  the  wish  of 
Mardonius  to  escort  the  king  a  part  of  the  way  ;  and  as  the 
time  of  year  was  no  longer  suitable  for  carrying  on  war,  he 
thought  it  best  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  wait  for  the  spring 
before  he  attempted  the  Peloponnese.  After  the  army  was 
come  into  Thessaly,  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the  troops  that 
were  to  stay  with  him  ;  and,  first  of  all,  he  took  the  whole 
body  called  the  "  Immortals," 5  except  only  their  leader  Hydar- 
nes,  who  refused  to  quit  the  person  of  the  king.  Next,  he 
chose  the  Persians  who  wore  breastplates,6  and  the  thousand 

patrimony  did  not  exceed  three  talents,  his  confiscated  property,  after  his  friends 
had  secreted  and  conveyed  into  Asia  a  large  portion  of  it,  amounted,  according  to 
the  latter  writer,  to  eighty  (19,500/.),  according  to  the  former  to  a  hundred  talents 
(24,375/.).      Compare  also  Critias  (ap.  JEX.  Var.  H.  x.  17). 

3  Supra,  vi.  99,  note  3. 

4  Probably  the  pass  of  Phyle  ;  for  though  Thespise  and  Plataea  were  burnt  on  the 
advance  (supra,  ch.  50)  which  might  seem  to  bring  the  Persians  into  Attica  by 
Eleutherae  and  (Enoe,  yet  the  main  army,  one  may  be  sure,  marched  straight  from 
Orchomenus  to  Thebes,  and  from  Thebes  to  Athens. 

5  Supra,  vii.  83,  211,  215. 

6  This  is  not  quite  clear;  since  the  great  body  of  the  Persian  infantry  was  said 
(vii.  61)  to  have  worn  coats  of  scale  armour,  while  the  breastplate  (&a>pTj£)  was  not 
assigned  to  any.  If  the  coat  of  scale  armour  is  here  called  &wp7?|,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  infantry  is  meant,  from  whom  are  they  distinguished  ?  From  the  special 
attendants  upon  the  king's  person  (ch.  40)?  But  these  would  not  be  less  well  armed 
than  the  mass.  I  incline  to  think  that  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  better  and 
the  worse  armed  among  the  Persian  infantry,  to  the  former  of  whom  alone  the  de- 
scription in  vii.  61  is  to  be  applied.  The  expression — "These  nations  he  took 
entire,"  I  should  limit  to  the  Medes,  Sacae,  Bactrians,  and  Indians. 
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picked  horse  ; r  likewise  the  Medes,  the  Sacans,  the  Bactrians, 
and  the  Indians,  foot  and  horse  equally.  These  nations  he  took 
entire  :  from  the  rest  of  the  allies  he  culled  a  few  men,  taking 
such  as  were  either  remarkable  for  their  appearance,  or  else 
such  as  had  performed,  to  his  knowledge,  some  valiant  deed. 
The  Persians  furnished  him  with  the  greatest  number  of  troops, 
men  who  were  adorned  with  chains  and  armlets.8  Next  to  them 
were  the  Medes,  who  in  number  equalled  the  Persians,  but  in 
valour  fell  short  of  them.  The  whole  army,  reckoning  the  horse- 
men with  the  rest,  amounted  to  300,000  men. 

114.  At  the  time  when  Mardonius  was  making  choice  of 
his  troops,  and  Xerxes  still  continued  in  Thessaly,  the  Lacedae- 
monians received  a  message  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  bidding 
them  seek  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  Xerxes  for  the  death  of 
Leonidas,  and  take  whatever  he  chose  to  give  them.  So  the 
Spartans  sent  a  herald  with  all  speed  into  Thessaly,  who  arrived 
while  the  entire  Persian  army  was  still  there.  This  man  being 
brought  before  the  king,  spake  as  follows  : — 

"  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Heracleids 
of  Sparta  require  of  thee  the  satisfaction  due  for  bloodshed,  be- 
cause thou  slewest  their  king,  who  fell  righting  for  Greece." 

Xerxes  laughed,  and  for  a  long  time  spake  not  a  word.  At 
last,  however,  he  pointed  to  Mardonius,  who  was  standing  by 
him,  and  said  : — "  Mardonius  here  shall  give  them  the  satisfac- 
tion they  deserve  to  get."  And  the  herald  accepted  the  answer, 
and  forthwith  went  his  way. 

115.  Xerxes,  after  this,  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  and 
marched  away  himself,  at  his  best  speed,  toward  the  Hellespont. 
In  five  and  forty  days  he  reached  the  place  of  passage,  where  he 
arrived  with  scarce  a  fraction,  so  to  speak,  of  his  former  army.9 

7  The  "  thousand  horsemen,  picked  men  of  the  Persian  nation,"  who  formed  the 
van  of  the  body  of  troops  specially  attached  to  the  king's  person  (supra,  vii.  40). 

8  Supra,  vii.  83,  note  *.     The  "  chains"  and  "  armlets  "  are  specially  noticed  by 
Plutarch,  Them.  c.  18)  and  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  viii.  §  29). 

,J  The  well-known  description  in  iEschylus  (Pers.  484-516),  while  it  confirms  the 
account  here  given  of  the  Persian  retreat  in  many  respects,  exceeds  it  in  certain 
strikingly  poetic  particulars.  According  to  the  tragedian,  besides  the  deaths  from 
starvation  there  were  many  from  thirst,  and  some  from  mere  gasping  for  breath ! 
The  great  loss  was  at  the  Strymon,  which,  in  the  night  of  the  day  when  the  Persian 
army  arrived  upon  its  banks,  was  frozen  over  by  an  unseasonable  frost,  so  firmly 
and  hardly  that  the  Persians  commenced  crossing  upon  the  ice.  When  the 
sun's  rays  grew  hot,  the  ice  melted,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  army  perished 
in  the  stream.  Bishop  Thirlwall  accepts  this  story  as  true  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  316).  Mr.  Grote,  with  reason,  discredits  it  (History,  &c,  vol.  v.  p.  191,  note). 
The  freezing  of  the  Strymon,  a  river  180  yards  wide  (Leake)  at  this  part,  in  the 
latitude  of  Naples,  and  at  the  beginning  of  November — to  drop  all  mention  of  the 
'single  night" — is  so  improbable  a  circumstance,  that  we  are  warranted,  on  this 
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All  along  their  line  of  march,  in  every  country  where  they 
chanced  to  be,  his  soldiers  seized  and  devoured  whatever  corn 
they  could  find  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  ;  while,  if  no  corn 
was  to  be  found,  they  gathered  the  grass  that  grew  in  the  fields, 
and  stripped  the  trees,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  alike  of  their 
bark  and  of  their  leaves,  and  so  fed  themselves.  They  left 
nothing  anywhere,  so  hard  were  they  pressed  by  hunger. 
Plague  too  and  dysentery  attacked  the  troops  while  still  upon 
their  march,  and  greatly  thinned  their  ranks.  Many  died  ; 
others  fell  sick  and  were  left  behind  in  the  different  cities  that 
lay  upon  the  route,  the  inhabitants  being  strictly  charged  by 
Xerxes  to  tend  and  feed  them.  Of  these  some  remained  in 
Thessaly,  others  in  Siris  of  Paeonia,10  others  again  in  Macedon. 
Here  l  Xerxes,  on  his  march  into  Greece,  had  left  the  sacred 
car  and  steeds  of  Jove  ;  which  upon  his  return,  he  was  unable 
to  recover ;  for  the  Paeonians  had  disposed  of  them  to  the  Thra- 
cians,  and,  when  Xerxes  demanded  them  back,  they  said,  that 
the  Thracian  tribes  who  dwelt  about  the  sources  of  the  Stry- 
mon  had  stolen  the  mares  as  they  pastured. 

116.  Here  too  a  Thracian  chieftain,  king  of  the  Bisaltians 
and  of  Crestonia,2  did  a  deed  which  went  beyond  nature.  He 
had  refused  to  become  the  willing  slave  of  Xerxes,  and  had  fled 
before  him  into  the  heights  of  Rhodope,  at  the  same  time  for- 
bidding his  sons  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Greece. 
But  they,  either  because  they  cared  little  for  his  orders,  or  be- 
cause they  wished  greatly  to  see  the  war,  joined  the  army  of 
Xerxes.  At  this  time  they  had  all  returned  home  to  him — the 
number  of  the  men  was  six — quite  safe  and  sound.     But  their 

ground  alone,  in  rejecting  it.  The  fact  that  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  thrown 
across  the  river  (Herod,  vii.  24,  114)  on  the  march  into  Greece,  which  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  garrison  of  E'ion,  and  furnished  a  secure  means  of 
transit,  is  also  of  importance.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  ^Eschylus  had  any  foun- 
dation at  all  for  this  poetic  feature  in  his  narrative — whether,  having  carried  his 
hearers  northward  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  Athens,  into  regions  with  the  very 
geography  of  which  he  was  himself  unacquainted  (I.  496),  he  did  not  regard  himself 
as  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  imagination  in  describing  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  pos- 
sible disaster.  He  would  be  sure  of  finding  in  his  hearers  very  indulgent  critics. 
10  Vide  supra,  v.  15,  note  *. 

1  At  Siris,  not  in  Macedonia  ;  as  appears  by  the  next  sentence.  The  "  sacred 
car  and  steeds  of  Jove  "  (Ormazd)  were  briefly  described,  vii.  40.  The  steeds  which 
drew  it  were  there  said  to  be  "  eight  white  horses." 

2  For  the  positions  of  Bisaltia  and  Crestonia,  vide  supra,  vii.  115,  note  2,  and  124, 
note  8. 

3  Rhodope  proper  appears  to  have  been  the  chain  now  called  Despoto  Dagh 
(supra,  iv.  41),  note  5),  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Nestus  {Kara  Su)  from  that 
of  the  Hebrus  (Maritza).  The  name,  however,  extended  to  some  portion  of  the 
Balkan  (Thucyd.  ii,  96;  Ptolem.  Geogr.  iii.  11) — that,  namely,  upon  which  this 
chain  adjoins. 
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father  took  them,  and  punished  their  offence  by  plucking  out 
their  eyes  from  the  sockets.  Such  was  the  treatment  which 
these  men  received. 

117.  The  Persians,  having  journeyed  through  Thrace  and 
reached  the  passage,  entered  their  ships  hastily  and  crossed  the 
Hellespont  to  Abydos.  The  bridges  were  not  found  stretched 
across  the  strait  ;  since  a  storm  had  broken  and  dispersed  them. 
At  Abydos  the  troops  halted,  and  obtaining  more  abundant  pro- 
vision than  they  had  yet  got  upon  their  march,  they  fed  with- 
out stint ;  from  which  cause,  added  to  the  change  in  their 
water,  great  numbers  of  those  who  had  hitherto  escaped  perish- 
ed. The  remainder,  together  with  Xerxes  himself,  came  safe 
to  Sardis.4 

118.  There  is  likewise  another  account  given  of  the  return 
of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  when  Xerxes  on  his  way  from 
Athens  arrived  at  Eion  upon  the  Strymon,  he  gave  up  travelling 
by  land,  and  intrusting  Hydarnes  with  the  conduct  of  his  forces 
to  the  Hellespont,  embarked  himself  on  board  a  Phoenician 
ship,  and  so  crossed  into  Asia.  On  his  voyage  the  ship  was 
assailed  by  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
mon, which  caused  the  sea  to  run  high.  As  the  storm  increas- 
ed, and  the  ship  laboured  heavily,  because  of  the  number  of  the 
Persians  who  had  come  in  the  king's  train,  and  who  now 
crowded  the  deck,  Xerxes  was  seized  with  fear,  and  called  out 
to  the  helmsman  in  a  loud  voice,  asking  him,  if  there  were  any 
means  whereby  they  might  escape  the  danger.  "  No  means, 
master,"  the  helmsman  answered,  "  unless  we  could  be  quit  of 
these  too  numerous  passengers."  Xerxes,  they  say,  on  hearing 
this,  addressed  the  Persians  as  follows  : — "  Men  of  Persia,"  he 
said,  "  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  show  what  love  ye  bear  your 
king.  My  safety,  as  it  seems,  depends  wholly  upon  you."  So 
spake  the  king  ;  and  the  Persians  instantly  made  obeisance, 
and  then  leapt  over  into  the  sea.  Thus  was  the  ship  lightened, 
and  Xerxes  got  safe  to  Asia.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
shore,  he  sent  for  the  helmsman,  and  gave  him  a  golden  crown 
because  he  had  preserved  the  life  of  the  king, — but  because  he 
had  caused  the  death  of  a  number  of  Persians,  he  ordered  his 
head  to  be  struck  from  his  shoulders. 

119.  Such  is  the  other  account  which  is  given  of  the  return 

4  Xerxes  remained  at  Sardis  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  next  year  (infra,  ix.  107,  ad  fin.).  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was 
said  to  have  plundered  and  destroyed  the  temple  at  Branchida?  (supra,  vi.  19,  note  5j ; 
many  curious  remains  from  which,  including  eight  of  the  archaic  sitting  statues 
(supra,  v.  36,  note 5),  have  lately  reached  this  country,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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of  Xerxes  ;  but  to  me  it  seems  quite  unworthy  of  belief,  alike 
in  other  respects,  and  in  what  relates  to  the  Persians.  For  had 
the  helmsman  made  any  such  speech  to  Xerxes,  I  suppose  there 
is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who  will  doubt  that  this  is  the 
course  which  the  king  would  have  followed  : — he  would  have 
made  the  men  upon  the  ship's  deck,5  who  were  not  only  Per- 
sians but  Persians  of  the  very  highest  rank,  quit  their  place 
and  go  down  below ;  and  would  have  cast  into  the  sea  an  equal 
number  of  the  rowers,  who  were  Phoenicians.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  king,  as  I  have  already  said,  returned  into  Asia  by  the 
same  road  as  the  rest  of  the  army. 

120.  I  will  add  a  strong  proof  of  this.  It  is  certain  that 
Xerxes  on  his  way  back  from  Greece  passed  through  Abdera, 
where  he  made  a  contract  of  friendship  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  presented  them  with  a  golden  scymitar,  and  a  tiara  broid- 
ered  with  gold.  The  Abderites  declare — but  I  put  no  faith  in 
this  part  of  their  story — that  from  the  time  of  the  king's  leav- 
ing Athens,  he  never  once  loosed  his  girdle  till  he  came  to  their 
city,  since  it  was  not  till  then  that  he  felt  himself  in  safety.  Now 
Abdera  is  nearer  to  the  Hellespont  than  Eion  and  the  Strymon,6 
where  Xerxes,  according  to  the  other  tale,  took  ship. 

121.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  finding  that  they  could  not 
capture  Andros,  sailed  away  to  Carystus,  and  wasted  the  lands 
of  the  Carystians,7  after  which  they  returned  to  Salamis.  Ar- 
rived here,  they  proceeded,  before  entering  on  any  other  matter, 
to  make  choice  of  the  first-fruits  which  should  be  set  apart  as 
offerings  to  the  gods.  These  consisted  of  divers  gifts  ;  among 
them  were  three  Phoenician  triremes,8  one  of  which  was  dedi- 
cated at  the  Isthmus,  where  it  continued  to  my  day  ;  another 
at  Sunium  ;  and  the  third,  at  Salamis  itself,  which  was  devoted 
to  Ajax.  This  done,  they  made  a  division  of  the  booty,  and 
sent  away  the  first-fruits  to  Delphi.      Thereof  was  made  the 

5  The  Epibatse,  or  "  marines,"  of  which  each  trireme  in  the  Persian  fleet  carried 
thirty  (supra,  184).  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  under  such  circumstances  the 
Persian  king  would  not  have  preferred  Phoenician  seamen  to  unskilled  Persians. 
There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  attaching  any  credence  to  the  story,  which  is  only 
valuable  as  a  striking  embodiment  of  the  real  Oriental  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
person  of  the  monarch  (vide  supra,  ch.  99,  note  3,  and  ch.  102), 

6  For  the  site  of  Abdera,  vide  supra,  vii.  109,  note  9. 

7  Themistocles  seems  to  have  lacked  the  influence,  or  the  honesty,  to  keep  his 
bargain  with  these  unfortunates  (supra,  ch.  112). 

8  Compare  Thucyd.  ii.  84,  for  the  practice  of  dedicating  ships  to  commemorate  a 
naval  victory.  The  offering  at  the  Isthmus  was  made  to  Neptune,  as  god  of  the  sea 
(cf.  Pausan.  n.  i.  §  6-8);  that  at  Sunium  to  Minerva  Sunias  (ib.  i.  i.  §  1),  who  had 
inspired  Themistocles  with  wisdom ;  that  at  Salamis  to  Ajax,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  help  rendered  by  the  iEacidse  (supra,  ch.  83,  end). 
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statue,9  holding  in  its  hand  the  beak  of  a  ship,  which  is  twelve 
cubits  high,  and  which  stands  in  the  same  place  with  the  golden 
one  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian.10 

122.  After  the  first-fruits  had  been  sent  to  Delphi,  the 
Greeks  made  inquiry  of  the  god,  in  the  name  of  their  whole 
body,  if  he  had  received  his  full  share  of  the  spoils  and  was 
satisfied  therewith.  The  god  made  answer,  that  all  the  other 
Greeks  had  paid  him  his  full  due,  except  only  the  Eginetans  ; 
on  them  he  had  still  a  claim  for  the  prize  of  valour  which  they 
had  gained  at  Salamis.1  So  the  Eginetans,  when  they  heard 
this,  dedicated  the  three  golden  stars  which  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
bronze  mast,  in  the  corner  near  the  bowl  offered  by  Crcesus.2 

123.  When  the  spoils  had  been  divided,  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  Isthmus,  where  a  prize  of  valour  was  to  be  awarded  to 
the  man  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  had  shown  the  most  merit  dur- 
ing the  war.  When  the  chiefs  were  all  come,  they  met  at  the 
altar  of  Neptune,  and  took  the  ballots  wherewith  they  were  to 
give  their  votes  for  the  first  and  for  the  second  in  merit.  Then 
each  man  gave  himself  the  first  vote,  since  each  considered  that 
he  was  himself  the  worthiest  ;  but  the  second  votes  were  given 
chiefly  to  Themistocles.3  In  this  way,  while  the  others  received 
but  one  vote  apiece,  Themistocles  had  lor  the  second  prize  a  large 
majority  of  the  suffrages. 

124.  Envy,  however,  hindered  the  chiefs  from  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  they  all  sailed  away  to  their  homes  without  mak- 
ing any  award.4     Nevertheless  Themistocles  was  regarded  every- 

9  I  presume  this  is  the  statue  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x.  xiv.  §  3),  as  still  re- 
maining at  Delphi  in  his  day,  which  he  says  was  erected  by  the  Greeks  to  commem- 
orate the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  It  was  a  statue  of  Apollo,  and  stood, 
apparently,  inside  the  temple.  Its  counterpart,  the  statue  dedicated  at  Olympia  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Platsea,  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  not  quite  so  colossal, 
the  height  being  ten  cubits  instead  of  12  (infra,  ix.  81). 

10  Mr.  Blakesley  imagines  (note  ad  loc.)  that  this  is  an  addition  by  another  hand, 
and  that  the  Alexander  who  had  a  gold  statue  at  Delphi,  was  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 
But  the  wealth  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  derived  from  a  single  mine 
nearly  90,000/.  a-year  (supra,  v.  17),  may  well  have  sufficed  for  such  an  offering. 

1  Supra,  ch.  93.  It  is  thought  that  the  Eginetans  exhibited  their  gratitude  for 
the  victory  of  Salamis  chiefly  "  upon  their  own  soil."  (See  Mr.  Blakesley's  note  on 
this  passage.)  The  temple,  from  which  the  Munich  marbles  were  taken,  was  proba- 
bly "  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  victory."  Its  ornaments  exhibited  "  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Hellenic  over  the  Asiatic  race." 

2  Supra,  i.  51.  The  silver  bowl  of  Croesus  is  intended,  which  stood  "in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  ante-chapel."  All  the  more  precious  treasures  of  the  Delphians  were 
lost  before  the  date  of  Pausanias,  having  been  converted  into  money  at  the  time  of 
the  Sacred  War  (b.  c.  357—347). 

3  Plutarch,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  declares  the  second  votes  to  have  been 
given  to  Themistocles  unanimously  (Them.  c.  17  ;  De  Malign.  Her.  vol.  ii.  p.  871, 

4  It  was  probably  considered  impossible  to  award  a  second  prize  without  a  first, 
and  the  first  could  not  be  decided. 
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where  as  by  far  the  wisest  man  of  all  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
whole  country  rang  with  his  fame.  As  the  chiefs  who  fought 
at  Salamis,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  really  entitled  to  the 
prize,  had  withheld  his  honour  from  him,  he  went  without  delay 
to  Lacedaemon,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  honoured  there.5 
And  the  Lacedaemonians  received  him  handsomely,  and  paid 
him  great  respect.  The  prize  of  valour  indeed,  which  was  a 
crown  of  olive,  they  gave  to  Eurybiades  ;  but  Themistocles  was 
given  a  crown  of  olive  too,  as  the  prize  of  wisdom  and  dexte- 
rity. He  was  likewise  presented  with  the  most  beautiful  chariot 
that  could  be  found  in  Sparta  ;  and  after  receiving  abundant 
praises,  was,  upon  his  departure,  escorted  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Tegea,  by  the  300  picked  Spartans  who  are  called  the 
Knights.6  Never  was  it  known,  either  before  or  since,  that  the 
Spartans  escorted  a  man  out  of  their  city. 

125.  On  the  return  of  Themistocles  to  Athens,  Timodemus 
of  Aphidnse,7  who  was  one  of  his  enemies,  but  otherwise  a  man 
of  no  repute,  became  so  maddened  with  envy  that  he  openly 
railed  against  him,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  journey  to 
Sparta,  said — "'Twas  not  his  own  merit  that  had  won  him 
honour  from  the  men  of  Lacedaemon,  but  the  fame  of  Athens, 
his  country."  Then  Themistocles,  seeing  that  Timodemus  re- 
peated this  phrase  unceasingly,  replied — 

"  Thus  stands  the  case,  friend.  I  had  never  got  this  honour 
from  the  Spartans,  had  I  been  a  Belbinite8 — nor  thou,  hadst 
thou  been  an  Athenian  !" 

5  According  to  Diodorus  (xi.  27),  Themistocles  went  to  Sparta  on  invitation. 
The  Spartans  were  afraid  that  in  his  disappointment  he  might  entertain  projects 
dangerous  to  Greece,  and  wished  to  bring  him  back  to  good  humour.  Among  other 
favours  they  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  money  double  the  amount  of  that  which 
Polycritus  and  Ameinias  had  received.  To  his  acceptance  of  this  sum  Diodorus 
ascribes  it,  that  he  was  superseded  in  his  command  the  next  year  by  Xanthippus. 
Plutarch  likewise  speaks  of  Themistocles  as  invited  to  Sparta  (Them.  c.  17). 

Thucydides  (i.  74)  is  an  important  witness  to  the  unusual  character  of  the  hon- 
ours which  Themistocles  received  { ixdhia  r  a  iTifxrjaare&vSpa  \ivov  tuv  ws  vfius 
i\&6vTwv). 

6  Concerning  the  Spartan  knights,  vide  supra,  i.  67,  note 8,  and  vii.  205. 

7  Aphidnae,  or  Aphidna  (Strab.  ix.  p.  577  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Attic  demi,  its  foundation  being  ascribed  to  Cecrops  (Strab.  1.  s. 
c).  The  site  is  uncertain,  but  on  grounds  of  strong  probability  it  is  placed  by  Co- 
lonel Leake  at  Kotroni,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  formed  by  the  river  of  Mara- 
thon (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  21). 

8  There  were  two  places  of  the  name  of  Belbina.  One,  called  also  Belmina 
(Polyb.  ii.  liv.  §  3),  or  Belemina  (Pausan.  in.  xxi.  §  3,  &c),  was  a  town  of  Lacedae- 
mon, on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  The  other  was  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulf  (Strab.  viii.  p.  544),  not  far  from  Sunium  (ib.  ix.  p.  578  ;  cf.  Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  45),  which  seems  to  be  the  modern  island  of  St.  George  (Leake's  Demi,  p. 
62).     The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  place  intended  in  this  passage. 

Timodemus  must  have  been  a  native  of  Belbina,  who,  on  receiving  the  Athenian 
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126.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,9  a  man  whom  the 
Persians  had  always  held  in  much  esteem,  but  who,  after  the 
affair  of  Plataea,  rose  still  higher  in  their  opinion,  escorted  king 
Xerxes  as  far  as  the  strait,  with  sixty  thousand  of  the  chosen 
troops  of  Mardonius.  When  the  king  was  safe  in  Asia,  Artaba- 
zus  set  out  upon  his  return  ;  and  on  arriving  near  Pallene,1  and 
finding  that  Mardonius  had  gone  into  winter  quarters  in  Tbes- 
saly  and  Macedonia,  and  was  in  no  hurry  for  him  to  join  the 
camp,  he  thought  it  his  bounden  duty,  as  the  Potidseans  had 
just  revolted,  to  occupy  himself  in  reducing  them  to  slavery. 
For  as  soon  as  the  king  had  passed  beyond  their  territory,  and 
the  Persian  fleet  had  made  its  hasty  flight  from  Salamis,  the 
Potideeans  revolted  from  the  barbarians  openly ;  as  likewise  did 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula. 

127.  Artabazus,  therefore,  laid  siege  to  Potidsea  ;  and  hav- 
ing a  suspicion  that  the  Olynthians  were  likely  to  revolt  shortly, 
he  besieged  their  city  also.  Now  Olynthus  was  at  that  time 
held  by  the  Bottiseans,2  who  had  been  driven  from  the  parts 
about  the  Thermaic  gulf  by  the  Macedonians.  Artabazus  took 
the  city,  and  having  so  done,  led  out  all  the  inhabitants  to  a 
marsh  in  the  neighbourhood,3  and  there  slew  them.  After  this 
he  delivered  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  people  called 
Chalcideans,  having  first  appointed  Critobulus  of  Torone  to  be 
governor.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  Chalcideans  got 
Olynthus.4 

128.  When  this  town  had  fallen,  Artabazus  pressed  the  siege 
of  Potidaea  all  the  more  unremittingly  ;  and  was  pushing  his 

citizenship,  was  enrolled  in  the  deraus  of  Aphidnae.  Hence  the  point  of  the  repar- 
tee. Plato  (Rep.  i.  p.  330),  who  is  followed  by  most  other  writers  (Cic.  de  Senect.  c. 
3 ;  Plut.  Them.  c.  18;  Apophth.  vol.  ii.  p.  185,  B.;  Orig.  adv.  Cels.  i.  29,  &c),  tells 
the  story  of  a  Seriphian. 

9  Artabazus  had  previously  commanded  the  Parthians  and  Chorasmians  (supra, 
vii.  66).     His  prudent  conduct  at  Plataea  is  noticed  (infra,  ix.  66). 

1  Supra,  vii.  123,  note6. 

3  Compare  Thucyd.  ii.  99,  and  see  above,  vii.  123,  note4. 

3  The  lagoon  Boli/ca,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  city,  is  probably  intended  (Leake's 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  154). 

4  The  site  and  celebrity  of  Olynthus,  and  the  position  of  Torone,  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  (vii.  122,  note1),  as  also  have  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
Chalcidean  settlements  in  these  parts  (v.  74,  note).  Excepting  Acanthus,  Stagirus, 
and  Argilus,  which  were  colonies  from  Andros  (Thucyd.  iv.  84,  88,  103),  Olynthus, 
which  was  Bottisean,  Monde,  which  was  Eretrian(ib.  123),  Potidaaa,  which  was  a  colo- 
ny from  Corinth  (ib.  i.  56),  and  Scione,  which  claimed  to  be  Achaean  (ib.  iv.  120),  all 
the  cities  of  the  great  peninsula  included  between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic 
gulfs  appear  to  have  been  of  Chalcidean  origin  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  §  81). 
Olynthus  seems,  very  shortly  after  it  was  given  to  the  Chalcideans,  to  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  their  chief  city  (Thuc.  i.  58;  iv.  123).  We  find  it,  before  its  con- 
quest by  Philip,  at  the  head  of  thirty-two  cities  (Dem.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  117,  21). 
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operations  with  vigour,  when  Timoxenus,  captain  of  the  Scio- 
nseans,6  entered  into  a  plot  to  betray  the  town  to  him.  How 
the  matter  was  managed  at  first,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  for  no 
account  has  come  down  to  us :  but  at  the  last  this  is  what  hap- 
pened. Whenever  Timoxenus  wished  to  send  a  letter  to  Arta- 
bazus, or  Artabazus  to  send  one  to  Timoxenus,  the  letter  was 
written  on  a  strip  of  paper,  and  rolled  round  the  notched  end  of 
an  arrow-shaft  ;  the  feathers  were  then  put  on  over  the  paper, 
and  the  arrow  thus  prepared  was  shot  to  some  place  agreed 
upon.  But  after  a  while  the  plot  of  Timoxenus  to  betray  Poti- 
dsea  was  discovered  in  this  way.  Artabazus,  on  one  occasion, 
shot  off  his  arrow,  intending  to  send  it  to  the  accustomed  place, 
but  missing  his  mark,  hit  one  of  the  Potidseans  in  the  shoulder. 
A  crowd  gathered  about  the  wounded  man,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens in  war  ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  pulled  out,  they  noticed 
the  paper,  and  straightway  carried  it  to  the  captains,  who  were 
present  from  the  various  cities  of  the  peninsula.6  The  captains 
read  the  letter,  and  finding  who  the  traitor  was,  nevertheless  re- 
solved, out  of  regard  for  the  city  of  Scione,  that  as  they  did  not 
wish  the  Scionasans  to  be  thenceforth  branded  with  the  name 
of  traitors,  they  would  not  bring  against  him  any  charge  of  trea- 
chery. Such  accordingly  was  the  mode  in  which  this  plot  was 
discovered. 

129.  After  Artabazus  had  continued  the  siege  by  the  space 
of  three  months,  it  happened  that  there  was  an  unusual  ebb  of 
the  tide,  which  lasted  a  long  while.  So  when  the  barbarians 
saw  that  what  had  been  sea  was  now  no  more  than  a  swamp, 
they  determined  to  push  across  it  into  Pallene.  And  now  the 
troops  had  already  made  good  two-fifths  of  their  passage,  and 
three- fifths  still  remained  before  they  could  reach  Pallene,  when 
the  tide  came  in  with  a  very  high  flood,  higher  than  had  ever 
been  seen  before,  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  declare, 
though  high  floods  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  All  who  were 
not  able  to  swim  perished  immediately  ; 7  the  rest  were  slain  by 
the  Potidgeans,  who  bore  down  upon  them  in  their  sailing  ves- 
sels. The  Poticlseans  say  that  what  caused  this  swell  and 
flood,  and  so  brought  about  the  disaster  of  the  Persians  which 
ensued  therefrom,  was  the  profanation,  by  the  very  men  now 

5  Supra,  vii.  123,  note  6. 

6  These  were  Aphytis,  Neapolis,  J3ga,  Therambus,  Scione,  Mende,  and  Sane 
(vide  supra,  vii.  123). 

7  A  more  successful  passage  was  made  by  Aristeus  and  a  body  of  Corinthians, 
when  excluded  from  Potidaea  by  the  victorious  Athenians  under  Callias.  He  contrived 
to  carry  his  men  into  the  town  through  the  sea,  with  only  a  slight  loss  (Thucyd  i. 
63). 
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destroyed  in  the  sea,  of  the  temple  and  image  of  Neptune,  situ- 
ated in  their  suburb.     And  in  this  they  seem  to  me  to  say  well.  ^ 
Artabazus  afterwards  led  away  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and^ 
joined  Mardonius  in  Thessaly.     Thus  fared  it  with  the  Persians 
who  escorted  the  king  to  the  strait. 

130.  As  for  that  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  which  had  sur- 
vived the  battle,  when  it  had  made  good  its  escape  from  Sala- 
mis  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  conveyed  the  king  with  his  army 
across  the  strait  from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  it  passed  the 
winter  at  Cyme.8  On  the  first  approach  of  spring,  there  was 
an  early  muster  of  the  ships  at  Samos,  where  some  of  them  in- 
deed had  remained  throughout  the  winter.  Most  of  the  men-at- 
arms  who  served  on  board  were  Persians,  or  else  Medes  ;  and 
the  command  of  the  fleet  had  been  taken  by  Mardontes  the  son 
of  Bagseus,  and  Artayntes  the  son  of  Artacheeus  ; 9  while  there 
was  likewise  a  third  commander,  Ithamitres  the  nephew  of 
Artayntes,10  whom  his  uncle  had  advanced  to  the  post.  Fur- 
ther west  than  Samos,  however,  they  did  not  venture  to  proceed  ; 
for  they  remembered  what  a  defeat  they  had  suffered,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  compel  them  to  approach  any  nearer  to  Greece. 
They  therefore  remained  at  Samos,  and  kept  watch  over  Ionia, 
to  hinder  it  from  breaking  into  revolt.  The  whole  number  of 
their  ships,  including  those  furnished  by  the  Ionians,  was  three 
hundred.  It  did  not  enter  into  their  thoughts  that  the  Greeks 
would  proceed  against  Ionia  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  supposed 
that  the  defence  of  their  own  country  would  content  them,  more 
especially  as  they  had  not  pursued  the  Persian  fleet  when  it  fled 
from  Salamis,  but  had  so  readily  given  up  the  chase.  They  des- 
paired, however,  altogether  of  gaining  any  success  by  sea  them- 
selves, though  by  land  they  thought  that  Mardonius  was  quite 
sure  of  victory.  So  they  remained  at  Samos,  and  took  counsel 
together,  if  by  any  means  they  might  harass  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  waited  eagerly  to  hear  how  matters  would 
proceed  with  Mardonius. 

131.  The  approach  of  spring,  and  the  knowledge  that  Mar- 
donius was  in  Thessaly,  roused  the  Greeks  from  inaction.  Their 
land  force  indeed  was  not  yet  come  together  ;  but  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships,  proceeded  to  Egina, 

8  Supra,  i.  149. 

9  Artayntes  was  probably  the  son  of  the  Persian  noble  who  had  been  one  of  the 
superintendents  at  Mount  Athos  (vii.  22),  and  had  died  there  (ib.  117).  Another 
of  his  sons,  Otaspes,  commanded  the  Assyrian  contingent  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
(ib.  63).  Mardontes,  the  son  of  Bagieus,  was  mentioned  (ib.  80)  as  commanding 
the  troops  furnished  by  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

10  Infra,  ix.  102. 
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under  the  command  of  Leotychides.11  This  Leotychides,  who 
was  both  general  and  admiral,  was  the  son  of  Menares,  the  son 
of  Agesilaus,1  the  son  of  Hippocratides,  the  son  of  Leotychides, 
the  son  of  Anaxilaus,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Anax- 
andrides,  the  son  of  Theopompus,  the  son  of  Nicander,  the  son 
of  Charillus,  the  son  of  Eunomus,  the  son  of  Polydectes,  the 
son  of  Prytanis,  the  son  of  Euryphon,  the  son  of  Procles,  the 
son  of  Aristodemus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
dasus,  the  son  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  He  belonged  to 
the  younger  branch  of  the  royal  house.2  All  his  ancestors,  ex- 
cept the  two  next  in  the  above  list  to  himself,  had  been  kings 

11  Supra,  vi.  71.  By  comparing  the  genealogy  here  given  with  the  list  of  Spar- 
tan kings  of  the  lower  house  in  Pausanias  (in.  and  iv.),  we  find  that  the  line  of  Leoty- 
chides departed  from  that  of  Demaratus,  after  Theopompus,  the  eighth  king.  The 
names  between  Leotychides  and  Theopompus  are  only  known  from  Herodotus. 
With  regard  to  the  earlier  kings  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  among  the  best 
authorities,  as  the  following;  lists  will  show  : — 


Herodotus. 


Procles 


Euryphon 

Prytanis 

Polydectes 

Eunomus 

Charillus 

Nicander 

Theopompus 


Pausanias 
(III.  vii.) 

Procles 

Soils 

Eurypon 

Prytanis 

Eunomus 

Polydectes 

Charillus 

I 
Nicander 

Theopompus 


Eusebitjs 
(Chron.  I.  p.  16T). 


Procles 


Prytanis 
Eunomius 

Charicles 
Nicander 
Theop»mpus 


Simonides. 

Procles 

Soils 

Eurypon 

Prytanis 

Eunomus 


Charilaus 
Nicander 
Theopompus 


Soils  seems  to  be  wrongly  omitted  from  the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  Eunomus  appears 
to  be  an  interpolation  in  all  the  lists.  Eunomus  is  a  fictitious  name,  standing  for 
Lycurgus,  whose  legislation  was  called  evvo/uia  (Plut.  Lycurg.  c.  5).  Now  Lycurgus 
was  not  king  at  all,  or  in  the  direct  line  of  succession.  He  was  son  of  Prytanis, 
brother  of  Polydectes,  and  uncle  to  Charillus  or  Charilaus  (Eph.  Fr.  64).  The  true 
genealogical  descent  from  Eurypon  was  probably  the  following.  (See  note  2  on 
Book  i.  ch.  65  ;  and  compare  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  and  App.  ch.  6.  For 
the  genealogy  between  Procles  and  Hercules,  vide  supra,  vii.  204.) 

Eurypon 
Prytanis 


Polydectes 
Charilaus 


Lycurgus  (Eunomus) 


Nicander 
Theopompus 
1  Herodotus  gives  Agis  as  the  name  of  the  father  of  Menares,  in  Book  vi. 

52. 
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of  Sparta.3     The  Athenian  vessels  were  commanded  by  Xan- 
thippus  the  son  of  Ariphron.4 

132.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  collected  together  at  Egina, 
ambassadors  from  Ionia  arrived  at  the  Greek  station  ;  they  had 
but  just  come  from  paying  a  visit  to  Sparta,  where  they  had 
been  intreating  the  Lacedasmonians  to  undertake  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  native  land.  One  of  these  ambassadors  was  Hero- 
dotus, the  son  of  Basileides.5  Originally  they  were  seven  in 
number ;  and  the  whole  seven  had  conspired  to  slay  Strattis  the 
tyrant  of  Chios  ; 6  one,  however,  of  those  engaged  in  the  plot 
betrayed  the  enterprise  ;  and  the  conspiracy  being  in  this  way 
discovered,  Herodotus,  and  the  remaining  five,  quitted  Chios, 
and  went  straight  to  Sparta,  whence  they  had  now  proceeded  to 
Egina,  their  object  being  to  beseech  the  Greeks  that  they  would 
pass  over  to  Ionia.  It  was  not  however  without  difficulty  that 
they  were  induced  to  advance  even  so  far  as  Delos.  All  beyond 
that  seemed  to  the  Greeks  full  of  danger ;  the  places  were  quite 
unknown  to  them,  and  to  their  fancy  swarmed  with  Persian 
troops  ;  as  for  Samos,  it  appeared  to  them  as  far  ofT  as  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules.7     Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  the  very  same 

3  It  seems  almost  necessary  to  read,  as  has  been  proposed  (Palmer,  Exercit.  p. 
39  ;  Larcher,  ad  loc.),  "  seven  "  for  u  two  "  (£  for  $)  here.  The  line  of  kings  from 
Theopompus  is  given  by  Pausanias  as  follows : — Theopompus,  Zeuxidamus,  Anaxid- 
amus,  Archidamus,  Agesicles,  Ariston,  Demaratus,  Leotychides,  &c.  Of  these  the  last 
four  are  confirmed  by  Herodotus  (i.  65,  67,  v.  75,  vi.  71),  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  think,  as  Bahr  suggests,  that  he  and  Herodotus  drew  from  different  sources.  The 
two  branches  of  the  lower  royal  house  parted  at  Theopompus,  the  eighth  ancestor 
of  Leotychides,  and  the  seventh  of  Demaratus  (cf.  Clinton,  ii.  p.  260). 

*  Supra,  vi.  131.  That  Xanthippus  had  succeeded  Themistocles  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  does  not  imply  that  the  latter  had  ceased  to  be  a  Stratcgus.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  as  Diodorus  does  (xi.  27),  that  Themistocles  was  in  any  dis- 
grace (Plut.  Them.  c.  17).  The  feeling  probably  was  that  he  could  not  be  spared  on 
distant  service.  He  therefore  remained  at  Athens  to  give  his  countrymen  the  bene- 
fit of  his  counsels. 

5  It  is  conjectured,  with  some  reason  (Dahlmann,  Life  of  Herodotus,  p.  5,  E.  T.), 
that  this  Herodotus  was  a  relation  of  the  historian. 

6  Strattis  was  mentioned  as  accompanying  Darius  to  the  Danube  (supra,  iv. 
138). 

7  This  is  perhaps  the  grossest  instance  in  Herodotus  of  rhetorical  exaggeration. 
The  passage  from  Europe  to  Asia,  through  the  islands,  must  have  been  thoroughly 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  this  period.  Even  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  make 
it  (Herod,  i.  70,  152,  iii.  47,  54).  The  fact  that  for  fifteen  years,  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  western  waters  of  the  ^Egean.  had  been  little  visited, 
could  not  produce  the  state  of  ignorance  which  Herodotus  describes.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  198),  that  the  fear  which  kept  the  Greeks  at 
Delos  was  not  a  dread  of  the  distance,  but  "  fear  of  an  enemy's  country,  where  they 
could  not  calculate  the  risk  beforehand;"  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  the  words  of  Herodotus  mean  no  more.  He  clearly  intends  to  assert  that  geo- 
graphical ignorance  was  (at  least  in  part)  the  cause  of  the  delay.  (On  the  prone- 
ness  of  Herodotus  to  rhetorical  exaggeration,  see  the  Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  pp. 
79-82.) 
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time  the  barbarians  were  hindered  by  their  fears  from  venturing 
any  further  west  than  Samos,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Chians 
failed  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  advance  any  further  east  than 
Delos.     Terror  guarded  the  mid  region. 

133.  The  Greek  fleet  was  now  on  its  way  to  Delos  ;  but 
Mardonius  still  abode  in  his  winter-quarters  in  Thessaly. 
When  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  he  despatched  a  man 
named  Mys,  an  Europian  by  birth,8  to  go  and  consult  the  dif- 
ferent oracles,  giving  him  orders  to  put  questions  everywhere  to 
all  the  oracles  whereof  he  found  it  possible  to  make  trial. 
What  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  know,  when  he  gave  Mys  these 
orders,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  for  no  account  has  reached  me  of 
the  matter  ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  suppose  that  he  sent  to  in- 
quire concerning  the  business  which  he  had  in  hand,  and  not  for 
any  other  purpose. 

134.  Mys,  it  is  certain,  went  to  Lebadeia,9  and  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money,  induced  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  go 
down  to  Trophonius  ; '  he  likewise  visited  Abae  of  the  Pho- 
cians,2  and  there  consulted  the  god  ;  while  at  Thebes,  to  which 
place  he  went  first  of  all,  he  not  only  got  access  to  Apollo  Isme- 
nius 3  (of  whom  inquiry  is  made  by  means  of  victims,  according 
to  the  custom  practised  also  at  Olympia4);  but  likewise  pre- 

8  There  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Europus  in  Macedonia  (Ptolem.  hi.  13  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  10),  and  a  third  in  Caria  (Steph.  Byz.  ;  Etymolog.  Mag.).  From  Ste- 
phen it  appears  (s.  v.  Efyw/ios  and  Euponrds)  that  the  Carian  Europus  was  the  city 
more  commonly  known  as  Euromus,  which  lay  at  some  little  distance  from  the  coast 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  942),  probably  not  far  from  Mylasa  (Liv.  xlv.  25).  Colonel  Leake 
thinks  the  ruins  near  Iahli  (figured  in  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  261)  to  be  those  of 
this  town  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  224).  It  is  clear  from  ch.  135  ad  fin.  that  Herodo- 
tus intends  the  Carian  city. 

9  Lebadeia  retains  its  name  almost  unchanged  in  the  modern  Livadhia}  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Northern  Greece.  There  are  a  number  of  inscriptions 
on  the  spot  containing  the  ancient  name,  but  very  few  remains  of  Hellenic  buildings 
(Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120-132). 

1  The  cave  of  Trophonius  was  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  (Pausan. 
ix.  xxxix.  §  2),  probably  on  the  hill  to  the  south  (Leake,  p.  126).  Pausanias  has 
described  at  length  the  very  complex  operation  of  the  descent,  drawing  from  his 
own  experience  (1.  s.  c.  §  4-5).  His  account  is  confirmed  in  all  important  particu- 
lars by  Philostratus  (Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  viii.  19).  According  to  Cicero  (Tusc.  D.  i. 
47),  Trophonius  and  Agamedes  were  the  original  builders  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi. 

2  Supra,  i.  46,  note  8,  and  viii.  33,  note  \ 

3  This  temple,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  more  than  once  (see  i.  52,  and 
v.  59),  stood  on  a  hill  inside  the  walls,  to  the  right  of  the  gate  called  Electras,  by 
which  you  entered  Thebes  from  the  south  (Pausan.  ix.  x.  §  2,  connected  with  viii. 
end.)  Beneath  this  hill  to  the  eastward,  and  in  part  from  it,  flowed  the  Ismenus, 
from  which  the  Apollo  here  worshipped  received  his  name.  No  remains  of  the  an- 
cient building  have  yet  been  found  (Leake's  N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  222). 

4  Compare  Pind.  01.  viii.  2-5  "  OvKvfXTria  .  .  .  'iva  pai/ries  &u5pes,  i/JLirvpom  re- 
Kixatpoixevoi,  ■Kapaireipwvrat  Aids."  And  note  the  existence  at  Olympia  to  the  time  oi 
Pausanias  of  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Moeragetas  (Pausan.  v.  xv.  §  4).     Allusions  to  the 
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vailed  on  a  man  who  was  not  a  Theban  but  a  foreigner,  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraiis.5  No  Theban  can  law- 
fully consult  this  oracle,  for  the  following  reason  :  Amphiaraiis 
by  an  oracle  gave  the  Thebans  their  choice,  to  have  him  for 
their  prophet  or  for  their  helper  in  war  ;  he  bade  them  elect  be- 
tween the  two,  and  forego  either  one  or  the  other  ;  so  they 
chose  rather  to  have  him  for  their  helper.  On  this  account  it  is 
unlawful  for  a  Theban  to  sleep  in  his  temple. 

135.  One  thing  which  the  Thebans  declare  to  have  happen- 
ed at  this  time  is  to  me  very  surprising.  Mys,  the  Europian, 
they  say,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  the  oracles,  came  at  last 
to  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Ptoiis.6  The  place  itself  bears 
the  name  of  Ptoiim  ;  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Thebans,  and 
is  situate  on  the  mountain  side  overlooking  Lake  Copais,  only 
a  very  little  way  from  the  town  called  Acraephia.  Here  Mys 
arrived,  and  entered  the  temple,  followed  by  three  Theban  citi- 
zens— picked  men  whom  the  state  had  appointed  to  take  down 
whatever  answer  the  god  might  give.  No  sooner  was  he  enter- 
ed than  the  prophet  delivered  him  an  oracle,  but  in  a  foreign 
tongue  ;  so  that  his  Theban  attendants  were  astonished,  hear- 
ing a  strange  language  when  they  expected  Greek,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Mys,  however,  the  Europian,  snatched  from 
their  hands  the  tablet  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and 
wrote  down  what  the  prophet  uttered.  The  reply,  he  told  them, 
was  in  the  Parian  dialect.  After  this,  Mys  departed  and  re- 
turned to  Thessaly. 

136.  Mardonius,  when  he  had  read  the   answers  given  by 

custom  as  prevailing  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  will  be  found,  Soph.  (Ed.  T. 
21  (eV  'la/xyvov  re  jxavTua  anoSu),  and  Philoch.  Fr.  197. 

6  That  this  temple  was  not  at  Thebes,  but  near  Oropus,  ha3  been  already  proved 
(supra,  i.  46,  note b).  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  building  are  thought  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Mavro-Dhilissi,  between  Markopulo  and  Kalamo  (Leake,  vol.  ii. 
p.  441). 

Prophetic  dreams  were  supposed  to  visit  those  who  slept  in  this  temple  on  the 
fleece  of  a  ram  which  they  had  first  offered  to  the  god  (Pausan.  i.  xxxiv.  ad  fin.). 
Plutarch  professes  to  recount  the  dreom  which  visited  the  man  employed  on  this 
occasion.  He  thought  that  he  was  entering  the  temple  when  the  priest  tried  to  stop 
him,  pushed  him  towards  the  door,  and  finally,  when  he  would  not  retire,  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  a  stone  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  19). 

8  The  temple  of  Apollo  Ptoiis  stood  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  (Mount  Ptoiim), 
from  which  probably  it  derived  its  name.  Mount  Ptoiim  was  the  ridge  between  the 
eastern  part  of  Lake  Copais  and  the  sea  (Strab.  ix.  p.  599  ;  Pausan.  ix.  xxiii.  §  3-4). 
It  had  three  heights  (rpiKapTjuou,  Pind.  ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c),  which  seem  to  be  Mounts 
Paled,  Strutzina,  and  Skroponeri.  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  probably  on  Mount 
Paled,  where  the  monastery  of  Paled  formerly  stood  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  279).  The 
town  of  Acrasphta,  or  Acraephnia  (Theopomp.  Fr.  241 ;  Pausan.  1.  s.  c),  occupied  a 
craggy  eminence  lower  down,  and  nearer  Copais.  It  is  identified,  by  means  of  in- 
scriptions, with  the  extensive  ruins  near  Kardhitza  (Gell,  p.  143  ;  Leake,  ii.  p.  302). 
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the  oracles,  sent  next  an  envoy  to  Athens.  This  was  Alexan- 
der, the  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macedonian,  of  whom  he  made 
choice  for  two  reasons.  Alexander  was  connected  with  the  Per- 
sians by  family  ties  ;  for  Gygaea,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Amyntas,  and  sister  to  Alexander  himself,  was  married  to  Bu- 
bares,7  a  Persian,  and  by  him  had  a  son,  to  wit,  Amyntas  of 
Asia  ;  who  was  named  after  his  mother's  father,  and  enjoyed 
the  revenues  of  Alabanda,  a  large  city  of  Phrygia,8  which  had 
been  assigned  him  by  the  King.  Alexander  was  likewise  (and 
of  this  too  Mardonius  was  well  aware),  both  by  services  which 
he  had  rendered,  and  by  formal  compact  of  friendship,9  con- 
nected with  Athens.  Mardonius  therefore  thought  that,  by 
sending  him,  he  would  be  most  likely  to  gain  over  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Persian  side.  He  had  heard  that  they  were  a  nu- 
merous and  a  warlike  people,  and  he  knew  that  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  Persians  by  sea  were  mainly  their  work  ; 
he  therefore  expected  that,  if  he  could  form  alliance  with  them, 
he  would  easily  get  the  mastery  of  the  sea  (as  indeed  he  would 
have  done,  beyond  a  doubt)  ;  while  by  land  he  believed  that  he 
was  already  greatly  superior :  and  so  he  thought  by  this  alliance 
to  make  sure  of  overcoming  the  Greeks.  Perhaps  too  the  ora- 
cles leant  this  way,  and  counselled  him  to  make  Athens  his 
friend  : 10  so  that  it  may  have  been  in  obedience  to  them  that  he 
sent  the  embassy. 

137.  This  Alexander  was  descended  in  the  seventh  degree 
from  Perdiccas,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the  Macedo- 
nians in  the  way  which  I  will  now  relate.1     Three  brothers,  de- 

7  Supra,  v.  21. 

8  Alabanda  is  said  above  (vii.  195)  to  have  belonged  to  Caria.  The  limits  of  the 
two  countries  were  never  very  strictly  defined.  For  the  site,  see  note  6  on  the  above 
passage. 

9  The  compact  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  -npd^vta,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
already  explained  (vide  supra,  vi.  57,  note  6). 

10  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Theban  and  Phocian  oracles  to  which  Mys  obtained 
access,  would  have  recommended  this  course — certainly  the  most  judicious  that 
could  have  been  pursued.  Having  medized  so  determinedly,  these  two  nations  were 
now  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Persians.  The  religious  machinery 
brought  into  play  by  the  Persian  party  in  the  Greek  nation  appears  again  (infra,  ch. 
141). 

1  This  narrative  had  been  promised  (supra,  v.  22).  It  possesses  little  historical 
interest,  since  it  does  not  affect  the  nation ;  and  the  Argive  descent  even  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  is  open  to  question  (see  note  10,  ad.  loc.  s.  cit.).  There  were  two 
incompatible  traditions  on  the  subject :  one,  that  followed  by  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  99,  100),  made  Perdiccas  fly  from  Argos  and  found  the  kingdom ;  the 
other,  which  seems  to  have  been  current  at  least  as  early  as  Theopompus  (Fr.  30), 
and  which  is  given  in  Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  i.  ch.  37),  Syncellus  (pp.  262-3),  and 
other  writers,  related  that  the  great-grandfather  of  Perdiccas,  Caranus,  led  an  ex- 
pedition from  the  Peloponnese  into  Macedonia,  and  there  established  himself.    Ac- 
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scendants  of  Temenus,  fled  from  Argos  to  the  Illyrians  ;  their 
names  were  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdiccas.  From  Illyria 
they  went  across  to  Upper  Macedonia,  where  they  came  to  a 
certain  town  called  LebaBa.2  There  they  hired  themselves  out 
to  serve  the  king  in  different  employs  ;  one  tended  the  horses  ; 
another  looked  after  the  cows  ;  while  Perdiccas,  who  was  the 
youngest,  took  charge  of  the  smaller  cattle.  In  those  early 
times  poverty  was  not  confined  to  the  people  :  kings  themselves 
were  poor,  and  so  here  it  was  the  king's  wife  who  cooked  the 
victuals.3  Now  whenever  she  baked  the  bread,  she  always  ob- 
served that  the  loaf  of  the  labouring  boy  Perdiccas  swelled  to 
double  its  natural  size.  So  the  queen,  finding  this  never  fail, 
spoke  of  it  to  her  husband.  Directly  that  it  came  to  his  ears, 
the  thought  struck  him  that  it  was  a  miracle,  and  boded  some- 
thing of  no  small  moment.  He  therefore  sent  for  the  three 
labourers,  and  told  them  to  begone  out  of  his  dominions.  They 
answered,  "  they  had  a  right  to  their  wages  ;  if  he  would  pay 
them  what  was  due,  they  were  quite  willing  to  go/'  Now  it 
happened  that  the  sun  was  shining  down  the  chimney  into  the 
room  where  they  were  ;  and  the  king,  hearing  them  talk  of 
wages,  lost  his  wits,  and  said,  "  There  are  the  wages  which  you 
deserve  ;  take  that — I  give  it  you  ! "  and  pointed,  as  he  spoke, 
to  the  sunshine.  The  two  elder  brothers,  Gauanes  and  Aero- 
pus,  stood  aghast  at  the  reply,  and  did  nothing  ;  but  the  boy, 
who  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  made  a  mark  with  it  round  the 
sunshine  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  said,  "  0  king,  we  ac- 
cept your  payment  ! "  Then  he  received  the  light  of  the  sun 
three  times  into  his  bosom,  and  so  went  away ;  and  his  brothers 
went  with  him. 

138.  When  they  were  gone,  one  of  those  who  sat  by  told  the 
king  what  the  youngest  of  the  three  had  done,  and  hinted  that 
he  must  have  had  some  meaning  in  accepting  the  wages  given. 
Then  the  king,  when  he  heard  what  had  happened,  was  angry, 
and  sent  horsemen  after  the  youths  to  slay  them.  Now  there  is 
a  river  in  Macedonia  to  which  the  descendants  of  these  Argives 
offer  sacrifice  as  their  saviour.  This  stream  swelled  so  much,  as 
soon  as  the  sons  of  Temenus  were  safe  across,  that  the  horse- 
men found  it  impossible  to  follow.  So  the  brothers  escaped 
into  another  part  of  Macedonia,  and  took  up  their  abode  near 

cording  to  this  version  there  were  three  Temenid  kings  before  Perdiccas — Caranus, 
Caenus,  and  Tyrimmas  or  Thurimas. 

No  city  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  any  other  writer. 
3  Compare  Horn.  Od.  vi.  57  ;  &c. 
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the  place  called  ' '  the  Gardens  of  Midas,  son  of  Gordias."  4  In 
these  gardens  there  are  roses  which  grow  of  themselves,  so  sweet 
that  no  others  can  come  near  them,  and  with  blossoms  that 
have  as  many  as  sixty  petals  apiece.  It  was  here,  according  to 
the  Macedonians,  that  Silenus  was  made  a  prisoner.5  Above 
the  gardens  stands  a  mountain  called  Bermius,  which  is  so  cold 
that  none  can  reach  the  top.  Here  the  brothers  made  their 
abode  ;6  and  from  this  place  by  degrees  they  conquered  all 
Macedonia. 

4  This  name  is  connected  with  the  tradition  which  derived  the  Phrygians  of 
Asia  from  the  Bryges  whom  the  Macedonians  drove  out  (supra,  vii.  73,  note  10).  The 
tract  known  under  the  name  lay  probably  near  Berrhoea  (Leake's  N.  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  447). 

6  The  tale  went  that  Midas,  one  day  when  he  was  hunting,  caught  Silenus,  and 
forced  him  to  answer  a  number  of  questions.  These,  as  is  natural,  are  variously  re- 
ported (see  Theopomp.  Fr.  76;  Aristot.  ap.  Plut.  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  D.  E. ;  Cic.  Tusc.  i. 
48,  &c.) 

6  Mount  Bermius  is  undoubtedly  the  range  which  shuts  in  the  Macedonian  mar- 
itime plain  upon  the  west,  extending  from  the  Lydias  (Karasmdk)  to  the  Haliacmon 
(Vistritza)  (cf.  Strab.  vii.  p.  480;  and  Ptolem.  Geograph.  iii.  13).  Colonel  Leake 
observes  of  the  district  between  the  upper  part  of  this  ridge  and  the  marshes  which 
occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  plain,  that  it  is  "  a  beautiful  region,  protected  on  all 
sides  by  mountains  or  marshes,  at  a  secure  but  not  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
sea ;  gifted  with  three  magnificent  positions  for  cities  or  fortresses  in  Verria  (Berr- 
hoea), Nidusta,  and  Vodhend;  blessed  with  every  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect,  of 
mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain,  running  water  and  lake  ;"  and  therefore  "  admirably 
adapted  to  be  the  nursery  of  the  giant  monarchy  of  Macedonia,  where  its  wealth  and 
power  might  thrive  and  increase,  until  the  time  came  for  the  augmentation  of  its 
territory  on  every  side  "  (N.  Greece,  iii.  p.  446). 

It  seems  true  to  say  that  this  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
of  the  (so-called)  Temenidae.  Herodotus  properly  distinguishes  between  the  "  upper 
Macedonia  "  bordering  upon  Illyria,  to  which  the  fugitives  first  came,  and  the  "  lower 
Macedonia  "  about  Mount  Bermius.  The  former  was  the  country  of  the  Lycestian 
and  Eleimiot  Macedonians,  which  lay  west  of  the  Temenid  kingdom,  and  was  not  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  the  Temenid  kings  till  later  than  the  time  of  Perdiccas,  the 
son  of  Alexander  (Thuc.  ii.  99,  iv.  83,  &c).  The  latter  was  the  tract  described 
above  :  its  chief  towns  were  iEgae  or  Edessa,  and  Pella — the  one  (Edessa)  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Lydias  opens  out  upon  the  plain,  the  position  of 
the  modern  Vodhend  (Leake,  iii.  p.  272),  a  most  magnificent  site  (Lear's  Journal  of 
a  Tour  in  Albania,  &c.  p.  38) ;  the  other  lying  in  the  plain  itself,  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  Lydias  lake,  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Jannitza  (Lear,  p.  30 ;  Leake, 
iii.  p.  270).  Edessa  has  better  claims  than  even  Berrhoea  to  be  considered  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  empire,  since  there  was  the  burial-place  of  the  kings,  even  in  later 
times,  after  Pella  became  the  capital  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  52,  xxii.  p.  307  ;  Pausan.  i.  vi. 
§  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  10,  &c).  From  the  tract  in  question,  which  extended  north  to 
Mount  Paik,  and  east  perhaps  to  the  Axius,  but  which  nowhere  reached  the  sea, 
being  separated  from  it  by  Bottiaea  and  Pieria,  the  Temenid  kings  proceeded  on 
that  career  of  conquest,  the  earlier  steps  of  which  are  related  by  Thucydides  (ii.  99). 
They  first  attacked  and  reduced  Pieria  and  Bottiaea,  expelling  the  inhabitants,  who 
fled  eastward  (supra,  vii.  112,  note8,  and  123,  note4,  p.  79).  Next  they  made  war 
on  the  western  Paeonians,  and  took  from  them  the  lower  valley  of  the  Axius.  Be- 
yond this  river  lay  Mygdonia,  the  greater  part  of  which  they  proceeded  to  conquer. 
After  this  their  arms  were  turned  against  the  Eordians,  a  Paeonian  tribe  (supra,  vii. 
185,  note  7)  occupying  the  upper  valley  of  the  Lydias  between  Mount  Bermius  and 
the  parallel  range  to  the  west,  the  district  now  known  as  Sarighiol.  The  conquest 
of  Almopia,  which  seems  to  be  the  country  north  of  Mount  Paik  (Leake,  iii.  p.  445), 
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139  From  thfe  Perdiccas,  of  whom  we  have  here  spoken, 
Alexander  was  descended  in  the  following  way  : — Alexander 
was  the  son  of  Amyntas,  Amyntas  of  Alcetas  ;  the  father  of 
Alcetas  was  Aeropus  ;  of  Aeropus,  Philip  ;  of  Philip,  Argseus  ; 
of  Argseus,  Perdiccas,  the  first  sovereign.7  Such  was  the  de- 
scent of  Alexander. 

140.  (§  1.)  When  Alexander  reached  Athens  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  Mardonius,  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  0  men  of  Athens,  these  he  the  words  of  Mardonius.  '  The 
king  has  sent  a  message  to  me,  saying,  c  All  the  trespasses  which 
the  Athenians  have  committed  against  me  I  freely  forgive.  Now 
then,  Mardonius,  thus  shalt  thou  act  towards  them.  Restore  to 
them  their  territory  ;  and  let  them  choose  for  themselves  what- 
ever land  they  like  besides,  and  let  them  dwell  therein  as  a  free 
people.  Build  up  likewise  all  their  temples  which  I  burned,  if 
on  these  terms  they  will  consent  to  enter  into  a  league  with  me.' 
Such  are  the  orders  which  I  have  received,  and  which  I  must 
needs  obey,  unless  there  be  a  hindrance  on  your  part.  And  now 
I  say  unto  you, — why  are  ye  so  mad  as  to  levy  war  against  the 
king,  whom  ye  cannot  possibly  overcome,  or  even  resist  for  ever? 
Ye  have  seen  the  multitude  and  the  bravery  of  the  host  of 
Xerxes  ;  ye  know  also  how  large  a  power  remains  with  me  in 
your  land  ;  suppose  then  ye  should  get  the  better  of  us,  and 
defeat  this  army — a  thing  whereof  ye  will  not,  if  ye  be  wise,  en- 
tertain the  least  hope — what  follows  even  then  but  a  contest 
with  a  still  greater  force  ?  Do  not,  because  you  would  fain 
match  yourselves  with  the  king,  consent  to  lose  your  country 
and  live  in  constant  danger  of  your  lives.  Rather  agree  to 
make  peace  ;  which  ye  can  now  do  without  any  tarnish  to  your 


followed.  Anthemus,  a  town  and  district  between  Mygdonia  and  Chalcidice  (supra, 
v.  94),  was  apparently  reduced  next.  All  these  conquests  preceded  the  Persian  in- 
vasion (see  Muller,  Dorians,  i.  App.  i.  §  16-18). 

Between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  Crestonaoa,  Bisaltia,  and  portions 
of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  reduced.  Indeed  a  sort  of  hegemony  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  been  established  by  the  Temenid  kings  over  the  entire  Macedonian  nation, 
though  the  different  tribes  retained  their  kings,  and  when  pressed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Arrhibaeus  (Thuc.  iv.),  defended  their  ^wasi-independence  in  arms.  The  further 
growth  of  Macedonia  was  after  this  checked  by  internal  troubles  until  the  time  of 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas. 

7  This  was  the  accepted  genealogy.  It  is  found  complete  in  Eusebius  (Chron. 
Can.  i.  ch.  xxxvii.);  with  one  (accidental?)  omission  in  Syncellus  (p.  262).  These 
writers  pretend  to  give  the  exact  number  of  years  which  each  king  reigned.  The 
result  of  their  calculations  is  to  place  the  accession  of  Perdiccas  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  (about  b.  c.  730).  No  dependence  however  can  be  placed 
on  this  date,  nor  can  real  Macedonian  history  be  considered  to  commence  any  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Amyntas.  Even  then  the  chronology  is  very  uncertain  (see 
Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  4). 
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honour,  since  the  king  invites  you  to  it.  Continue  free,  and 
make  an  alliance  with  us,  without  fraud  or  deceit. 

(§  2.)  "  These  are  the  words,  0  Athenians,  which  Mardonius 
has  bid  me  speak  to  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  good  will  I  bear  your  nation,  since  ye  have  not  now 
for  the  first  time  to  become  acquainted  with  it.8  But  I  will  add 
my  entreaties  also,  and  beseech  you  to  give  ear  to  Mardonius : 
for  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  on  for  ever 
contending  against  Xerxes.  If  that  had  appeared  to  me  pos- 
sible, I  would  not  now  have  come  hither  the  bearer  of  such  a 
message.  But  the  king's  power  surpasses  that  of  man,,  and  his 
arm  reaches  far.  If  then  ye  do  not  hasten  to  conclude  a  peace,  when 
such  fair  terms  are  offered  you,  I  tremble  to  think  of  what  you 
will  have  to  endure — you,  who  of  all  the  allies  lie  most  directly 
in  the  path  of  danger,  whose  land  will  always  be  the  chief 
battle-ground  of  the  contending  powers,  and  who  will  therefore 
constantly  have  to  suffer  alone.  Hearken  then,  I  pray  you,  to 
Mardonius  !  Surely  it  is  no  small  matter  that  the  Great  King 
chooses  you  out  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  offer  you  for- 
giveness of  the  wrongs  you  have  done  him,  and  to  propose  him- 
self as  your  friend  and  ally  \" 

141.  Such  were  the  words  of  Alexander.  Now  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  when  tidings  reached  them  that  Alexander  was  gone 
to  Athens  to  bring  about  a  league  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  barbarians,  and  when  at  the  same  time  they  called  to  mind 
the  prophecies  which  declared  that  the  Dorian  race  should  one 
day  be  driven  from  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Medes  and  the 
Athenians,9  were  exceedingly  afraid  lest  the  Athenians  might 
consent  to  the  alliance  with  Persia.  They  therefore  lost  no 
time  in  sending  envoys  to  Athens,  and  it  so  happened  that  these 
envoys  were  given  their  audience  at  the  same  time  with  Alex- 
ander ;  for  the  Athenians  had  waited  and  made  delays,  because 
they  felt  sure  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  hear  that  an 
ambassador  was  come  to  them  from  the  Persians,  and  as  soon  as 
they  heard  it  would  with  all  speed  send  an  embassy.  They 
contrived  matters  therefore  of  set  purpose,  so  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians might  hear  them  deliver  their  sentiments  on  the 
occasion. 


8  Supra,  vii.  173. 

9  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  these  prophecies  must  have  been  recently  coined, 
since  "  at  no  other  point  of  time  could  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Dorians  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, by  united  Persians  and  Athenians,  have  been  even  dreamt  of"  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  200,  note  2).  The  facility  with  which  prophecies  were  forged  ap- 
pears from  Book  vii,  ch.  6. 
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142.  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  finished  speaking,  the 
ambassadors  from  Sparta  took  the  word  and  said,-^ 

"  We  are  sent  here  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  entreat  of  you 
that  ye  will  not  do  a  new  thing  in  Greece,  nor  agree  to  the 
terms  which  are  offered  you  by  the  Barbarian.  Such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Greeks  were  alike  unjust  and  dis- 
honourable ;  but  in  you  'twould  be  worse  than  in  others,  for 
divers  reasons.  'Twas  by  you  that  this  war  was  kindled  at  the 
first  among  us — our  wishes  were  in  no  way  considered  ;  the 
contest  began  by  your  seeking  to  extend  your  empire10 — now 
the  fate  of  Greece  is  involved  in  it.  Besides,  it  were  surely  an 
intolerable  thing  that  the  Athenians,  who  have  always  hitherto 
been  known  as  a  nation  to  which  many  men  owed  their  freedom, 
should  now  become  the  means  of  bringing  all  other  Greeks  into 
slavery.  We  feel,  however,  for  the  heavy  calamities  which 
press  on  you — the  loss  of  your  harvest  these  two  years,1  and  the 
ruin  in  which  your  homes  have  lain  for  so  long  a  time.  We 
offer  you,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedeernonians  and  the 
allies,  sustenance  for  your  women  and  for  the  unwarlike  portion 
of  your  households,  so  long  as  the  war  endures.  Be  ye  not 
seduced  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  who  softens  down  the 
rough  words  of  Mardonius.  He  does  as  is  natural  for  him  to  do 
— a  tyrant  himself  he  helps  forward  a  tyrant's  cause.2  But  ye, 
Athenians,  should  do  differently,  at  least  if  ye  be  truly  wise  ; 
for  ye  should  know  that  with  barbarians  there  is  neither  faith 
nor  truth." 


10  If  this  reading  is  sound,  we  must  regard  Herodotus  as  guilty  of  an  anachro- 
nism in  throwing  back  to  the  time  of  the  Ionian  insurrection  the  notion  of  an  Athe- 
nian hegemony.  This  would  be  carelessness,  not  ignorance,  on  his  part ;  for  he  was 
well  aware  at  what  time  the  Athenian  empire  really  commenced  (supra,  ch.  8,  ad 
fin.).  A  similar  incorrectness  appears  in  the  next  sentence.  It  could  not  possibly 
have  been  said  in  the  year  b.  c.  479,  that  "  many  men  owed  their  freedom  "  to  the 
Athenians.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  never  taken  any  part  in  liberating  any  nation. 
But  Herodotus  transfers  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  what  might  have  been  said 
with  some  truth  of  the  Athenians  of  his  own  day.  This  error  lends  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  former ;  otherwise  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  reading  of 
Schaefer,  which  Bekker  and  Schweighaeuser  follow  (dpxV  for  apx'fc).  aU(l  translate 
with  Lange  : — "  The  contest  was  begun  in  defence  of  your  territory." 

1  It  would  seem  that  the  exhortation  of  Themistocles  (supra,  ch.  109)  after  Sa- 
lamis — "Let  each  now  repair  his  own  house,  and  sow  his  land  diligently'''' — had  been 
disregarded,  or  had  come  too  late.  The  seed-corn  had  not  been  got  in,  and  so  the 
harvest  of  479  was  lost,  as  well  as  that  of  480  (see  Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  202,  note  *). 

2  Alexander  was  not  a  tyrant  (rvpauvos)  in  any  proper  acceptation  of  the  word. 
He  had  not  acquired  his  power  unconstitutionally,  neither  did  he  exercise  it  cruelly. 
He  was  a  king  (fiaaiXevs)  as  truly  as  Xerxes  or  Leonidas;  and  so  other  Greek 
writers  name  the  various  monarchs  of  his  house  (Thucyd.  i.  56,  ii.  100  ;  Plut.Cim.  c. 
14  ;  Xen.  Hell.  v.  ii.  §  12,  &c.) ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  are  made,  with  dramatic 
propriety,  to  use,  in  their  eagerness  to  disparage,  a  term  not  strictly  applicable. 
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143.  Thus  spake  the  envoys.  After  which  the  Athenians 
returned  this  answer  to  Alexander  : — 3 

"  We  know,  as  well  as  thou  dost,  that  the  power  of  the  Mede 
is  many  times  greater  than  our  own  :  we  did  not  need  to  have 
that  cast  in  our  teeth.  Nevertheless  we  cling  so  to  freedom 
that  we  shall  offer  what  resistance  we  may.  Seek  not  to  per- 
suade us  into  making  terms  with  the  Barbarian — say  what  thou 
wilt,  thou  wilt  never  gain  our  assent.  Keturn  rather  at  once,  and 
tell  Mardonius  that  our  answer  to  him  is  this  : — c  So  long  as  the 
sun  keeps  his  present  course,  we  will  never  join  alliance  with 
Xerxes.  Nay,  we  shall  oppose  him  unceasingly,  trusting  in 
the  aid  of  those  gods  and  heroes  whom  he  has  lightly  esteemed, 
whose  houses  and  whose  images  he  has  burnt  with  fire/  And 
come  not  thou  again  to  us  with  words  like  these ;  nor,  thinking 
to  do  us  a  service,  persuade  us  to  unholy  actions.  Thou  art 
the  guest  and  friend  of  our  nation — we  would  not  that  thou 
shouldst  receive  hurt  at  our  hands." 

144.  Such  was  the  answer  which  the  Athenians  gave  to  Alex- 
ander.    To  the  Spartan  envoys  they  said, — 

"  'Twas  natural  no  doubt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  be 
afraid  we  might  make  terms  with  the  Barbarian  ;  but  neverthe- 
less 'twas  a  base  fear  in  men  who  knew  so  well  of  what  temper  and 
spirit  we  are.  Not  all  the  gold  that  the  whole  earth  contains — 
not  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  of  all  lands — would  bribe  us  to 
take  part  with  the  Medes  and  help  them  to  enslave  our  country- 
men. Even  could  we  anyhow  have  brought  ourselves  to  such 
a  thing,  there  are  many  very  powerful  motives  which  would  now 
make  it  impossible.  The  first  and  chief  of  these  is  the  burning 
and  destruction  of  our  temples  and  the  images  of  our  gods, 
which  forces  us  to  make  no  terms  with  their  destroyer,  but 
rather  to  pursue  him  with  our  resentment  to  the  uttermost. 
Again,  there  is  our  common  brotherhood  with  the  Greeks  :  our 
common  language,  the  altars  and  the  sacrifices  of  which  we  all 
partake,  the  common  character  which  we  bear — did  the 
Athenians  betray  all  these,  of  a  truth  it  would  not  be  well. 
Know  then  now,  if  ye  have  not  known  it  before,  that  while  one 
Athenian  remains  alive,  we  will  never  join  alliance  with  Xerxes. 
We  thank  you,  however,  for  your  forethought  on  our  behalf, 
and  for  your  wish  to  give  our  families  sustenance,  now  that  ruin 
has  fallen  on  us — the  kindness  is  complete  on  your  part ;  but 
for  ourselves,  we  will  endure  as  we  may,  and  not  be  burdensome 

3  Plutarch  makes  Aristides  the  speaker  on  this  occasion,  and  says  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  reply  by  a  public  decree  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  10). 
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to  you.  Such  then  is  our  resolve.  Be  it  your  care  with  all 
speed  to  lead  out  your  troops ;  for  if  we  surmise  aright,  the 
Barbarian  will  not  wait  long  ere  he  invade  our  territory,  but 
will  set  out  so  soon  as  he  learns  our  answer  to  be,  that  we  will 
do  none  of  those  things  which  he  requires  of  us.  Now  then  is 
the  time  for  us,  before  he  enters  Attica,  to  go  forth  ourselves 
into  Bceotia,  and  give  him  battle." 

When  the  Athenians  had  thus  spoken,  the  ambassadors  from 
Sparta  departed,  and  returned  back  to  their  own  country. 


THE    NINTH    BOOK 


OF   THE 


HISTORY    OF    HERODOTTJS, 

ENTITLED    CALLIOPE. 


1.  Mardonius,  when  Alexander  upon  his  return  made  known 
to  him  the  answer  of  the  Athenians,  forthwith  broke  up  from 
Thessaly,1  and  led  his  army  with  all  speed  against  Athens  ; 
forcing  the  several  nations  through  whose  land  he  passed  to  fur- 
nish him  with  additional  troops.2  The  chief  men  of  Thessaly, 
far  from  repenting  of  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  war 
hitherto,  urged  on  the  Persians  to  the  attack  more  earnestly 
than  ever.  Thorax  of  Larissa3  in  particular,  who  had  helped 
to  escort  Xerxes  on  his  flight  to  Asia,  now  openly  encouraged 
Mardonius  in  his  march  upon  Greece. 

2.  When  the  army  reached  Boeotia,  the  Thebans  sought  to 
induce  Mardonius  to  make  a  halt  :  "He  would  not,"  they  told 
him,  "  find  anywhere  a  more  convenient  place  in  which  to  pitch 
his  camp,  and  their  advice  to  him  was,  that  he  should  go  no 
further,  but  fix  himself  there,  and  thence  take  measures  to  sub- 
due all  Greece  without  striking  a  blow.     If  the  Greeks,  who 

1  Mardonius  wintered  his  army  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  (supra,  viii.  126) 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies,  after  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  immense  host  of  Xerxes,  made  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  those  rich  and 
fertile  countries,  the  chief  granaries  of  Greece.  The  same  cause  compelled  the  wide 
dispersion  of  the  Persian  troops,  indicated  by  their  occupation  of  both  regions. 
Perhaps  it  was  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  finding  of  food  that  Artabazus  was 
permitted  to  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potidaea  and  Olynthus  (viii.  129).  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  had  transferred  to  the 
Greeks  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  that  no  supplies  could  any  longer  be  drawn 
from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  or  Egypt. 

2  Diodorus  says  that  the  troops  furnished  to  Mardonius  by  the  Thracians,  Mace- 
donians, and  other  allies,  amounted  to  200,000  men  (xi.  28). 

3  Thorax  was  the  eldest  of  the  Aleuadse  (infra,  ch.  58 ;  Pind.  Pyth.  x.  100),  con- 
cerning whom  vide  supra,  vii.  6,  note  3. 
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had  held  together  hitherto,  still  continued  united  among  them- 
selves, it  would  be  difficult  for  the  whole  world  to  overcome  them 
by  force  of  arms.  But  if  thou  wilt  do  as  we  advise,"  they  went 
on  to  say,  "  thou  mayest  easily  obtain  the  direction  of  all  their 
counsels.  Send  presents  to  the  men  of  most  weight  in  the 
several  states,  and  by  so  doing  thou  wilt  sow  division  among 
them.  After  that,  it  will  be  a  light  task,  with  the  help  of  such 
as  side  with  thee,  to  bring  under  all  thy  adversaries." 

3.  Such  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans  :  but  Mardonius 
did  not  follow  it.4  A  strong  desire  of  taking  Athens  a  second 
time  possessed  him,  in  part  arising  from  his  inborn  stubbornness, 
in  part  from  a  wish  to  inform  the  king  at  Sardis,  by  fire-signals 
along  the  islands,5  that  he  was  master  of  the  place.  However, 
he  did  not,  on  his  arrival  in  Attica,  find  the  Athenians  in  their 
country — they  had  again  withdrawn,  some  to  their  ships,  but 
the  greater  part  to  Salamis — and  he  only  gained  possession 
of  a  deserted  town.  It  was  ten  months  after  the  taking  of 
the  city  by  the  king  that  Mardonius  came  against  it  for  the 
second  time.6 

4.  Mardonius,  being  now  in  Athens,  sent  an  envoy  to  Sa- 
lamis, one  Murychides,  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  to  offer  the 
Athenians  once  more  the  same  terms  which  had  been  conveyed 
to  them  by  Alexander.     The  reason  for  his  sending  a  second 

4  Later  writers  said  that  one  Arthmius  of  Zela  (in  Cappadocia)  was  sent  by  Mar- 
donius into  the  Peloponnese  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  sowing 
dissension  among  the  Greeks  (Plut.  Them.  c.  6;  Dem.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  121,  27;  comp. 
Diod.  Sic.  xi.  28).  Demosthenes  quotes  a  decree  against  him,  which  was  inscribed 
(he  says)  in  the  Acropolis. 

5  On  the  general  subject  of  fire-signals,  see  note  6  on  Book  vii.  ch.  182.  It  is 
curious  that  we  do  not  hear  of  their  having  been  used  by  Xerxes  himself,  who  em- 
ploys messengers  (viii.  54,  97-9)  to  convey  intelligence  of  his  doings.  Mardonius, 
apparently,  must  himself  have  organized  the  telegraphic  communication  here  spoken 
of,  which,  in  that  case,  can  scarcely  have  passed  through  the  Cyclades,  since,  after 
Salamis,  the  Greeks  were  masters  of  the  sea.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  real 
line  of  communication  passed  along  the  European  coast  to  Athos,  and  thence  by 
Lemnos  to 'Asia — the  line  described  in  a  reverse  order  by  iEschylus  (Agam.  272- 
290) — who  may  have  taken  his  idea  from  the  fact  here  noted,  which  would  have 
come  in  part  under  his  own  observation. 

6  According  to  Plutarch  (Camil'l.  c.  19),  the  battle  of  Salamis  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  the  month  Boedromion,  corresponding  nearly  with  our  September,  a  date 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  synchronism  apparently  intended  by  our  author  (viii.  65), 
between  the  time  of  the  engagement  and  that  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  If  this 
be  allowed,  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Xerxes  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  August ; 
Avhich  would  make  the  second  taking  by  Mardonius  fall  in  the  following  June.  This 
seems  late  in  the  year ;  but  it  accords  with  the  time  indicated,  infra,  ch.  7,  and  also 
with  the  traditional  date  for  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  4th  of  Boedromion  (Plut. 
Aristid.  c.  19).  To  explain  the  inaction  of  Mardonius  through  the  spring,  it  seems 
necessary  to  suppose  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and 
others,  as  to  his  wasting  time  in  efforts  to  win  over  some  of  the  Grecian  states  by 
money  (supra,  ch.  3,  note 4). 
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time,  though  he  knew  beforehand  their  unfriendly  feelings 
towards  him,  was, — that  he  hoped,  when  they  saw  the  whole 
land  of  Attica  conquered  and  in  his  power,  their  stubbornness 
would  begin  to  give  way.  On  this  account,  therefore,  he  dis- 
patched Murychides  to  Salamis. 

5.  Now,  when  Murychides  came  before  the  council,  and  de- 
livered his  message,  one  of  the  councillors,  named  Lycidas,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion — "that  the  best  course  would  be,  to  admit  the 
proposals  brought  by  Murychides,  and  lay  them  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people."  This  he  stated  to  be  his  opinion,  per- 
haps because  he  had  been  bribed  by  Mardonius,  or  it  may  be 
because  that  course  really  appeared  to  him  the  most  expedient. 
However,  the  Athenians, — both  those  in  the  council,  and  those 
who  stood  without,  when  they  heard  of  the  advice, — were  full 
of  wrath,  and  forthwith  surrounded  Lycidas,  and  stoned  him  to 
death.7  As  for  Murychides,  the  Hellespontine  Greek,  him  they 
sent  away  unharmed.  Now  there  was  a  stir  in  the  island  about 
Lycidas,  and  the  Athenian  women  learnt  what  had  happened. 
Then  each  exhorted  her  fellow,  and  one  brought  another  to  take 
part  in  the  deed  ;  and  they  all  flocked  of  their  own  accord 
to  the  house  of  Lycidas,  and  stoned  to  death  his  wife  and  his 
children. 

6.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Athenians  had  sought 
refuge  in  Salamis  were  the  following.  So  long  as  any  hope  re- 
mained that  a  Peloponnesian  army  would  come  to  give  them  aid, 
they  abode  still  in  Attica  ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the  al- 
lies were  slack  and  slow  to  move,  while  the  invader  was  reported 
to  be  pressing  forward  and  to  have  already  entered  Bceotia,  then 
they  proceeded  to  remove  their  goods  and  chattels  from  the 
mainland,  and  themselves  again  crossed  the  strait  to  Salamis. 
At  the  same  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedsemon,8  who 
were  to  reproach  the  Lacedaemonians  for  having  allowed  the 
Barbarian  to  advance  into  Attica,  instead  of  joining  them  and 
going  out  to  meet  him  in  Bceotia.  They  were  likewise  to  re- 
mind the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  offers  by  which  the  Persian 
had  sought  to  win  Athens  over  to  his  side,9  and  to  warn  them, 
that  if  no  aid  came  from  Sparta,  the  Athenians  must  consult 
for  their  own  safety. 

7  Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  p.  296)  tells  a  similar  story  of  one  Cyrsilus,  -who  was 
stoned,  he  says,  the  year  before,  for  advising  submission  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes. 
He  is  followed  by  Cicero  (De  Off.  iii.  11).  I  do  not  see  why  both  stories  may  not  be 
true. 

8  According  to  Plutarch,  Aristides  recommended  this  course,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  were  Cimon,  Xanthippus,  and  Myronides  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  10). 

9  Supra,  viii.  140,  §  1. 
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7.  The  truth  was,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  keeping  holiday 
at  that  time  ;  for  it  was  the  feast  of  the  Hyacinthia,1  and  they 
thought  nothing  of  so  much  moment  as  to  perform  the  service 
of  the  god.2  They  were  also  engaged  in  building  their  wall 
across  the  Isthmus,  which  was  now  so  far  advanced  that  the 
battlements  had  begun  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

When  the  envoys  of  the  Athenians,  accompanied  by  ambas- 
sadors from  Megara  and  Plateea,3  reached  Lacedaemon,  they  came 
before  the  Ephors,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Athenians  have  sent  us  to  you  to  say, — the  King  of 
the  Medes  offers  to  give  us  back  our  country,  and  wishes  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  us  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  without  fraud 
or  deceit.  He  is  willing  likewise  to  bestow  on  us  another  coun- 
try besides  our  own,  and  bids  us  choose  any  land  that  we  like. 
But  we,  because  we  reverenced  Hellenic  Jupiter,  and  thought 
it  a  shameful  act  to  betray  Greece,  instead  of  consenting  to 
these  terms,  refused  them  ;  notwithstanding  that  we  have  been 
wronged  and  deserted  by  the  other  Greeks,  and  are  fully  aware 
that  it  is  far  more  for  our  advantage  to  make  peace  with  the 
Persian,  than  to  prolong  the  war  with  him.  Still  we  shall  not,  of 
cur  own  free  will,  consent  to  any  terms  of  peace.  Thus  do  we, 
in  all  our  dealings  with  the  Greeks,  avoid  what  is  base  and  coun- 
terfeit :  while  contrariwise,  ye,  who  but  now  were  so  full  of  fear 
lest  we  should  make  terms  with  the  enemy,4  having  learnt  of 
what  temper  we  are,  and  assured  yourselves  that  we  shall  not 
prove  traitors  to  our  country, — having  brought  moreover  your 
wall  across  the  Isthmus  to  an  advanced  state — cease  altogether 
to  have  any  care  for  us.  Ye  covenanted  with  us  to  go  out  and 
meet  the  Persian  in  Boeotia  ;  but  when  the  time  came,  ye  were 

1  The  feast  of  the  Hyacinthia  was  held  annually  at  Amyclse,  on  the  longest  day 
of  the  Spartan  month  Hecatombeus,  corresponding  to  our  June  and  July.  It  was 
manifestly  a  part  of  the  ancient  elemental  religion  of  the  Achaeans,  which  had  been 
adopted  to  some  extent  by  the  Dorians  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Hyacinth  us, 
the  beautiful  youth  slain  accidentally  by  Apollo,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  worship. 
He  took  his  name  from  the  flower,  which  was  an  emblem  of  death ;  and  the  original 
feast  seems  to  have  been  altogether  a  mournful  ceremony, — a  lamentation  over  the 
destruction  of  the  flowers  of  spring  by  the  summer  heat,  passing  on  to  a  more 
general  lament  over  death  itself.  The  Amyclasans  at  all  times  made  a  point  of  at- 
tending the  feast  (Xeu.  Hell.  iv.  v.  §  11),  and  the  Spartans  themselves  are  known 
occasionally  to  have  returned  home  from  a  foreign  expedition  with  the  same  object. 
(Pausan.  iv.  xix.  §  3.)  For  the  details  of  the  celebration,  see  the  excellent  article 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  sub  voc.  Hyacinthia. 

2  See  on  this  point,  note  9  on  Book  vi.  ch.  106. 

3  Megara  and  Plataea,  as  extra-Peloponnesian  states,  were  equally  interested 
with  Athens  in  having  the  advance  of  Mardonius  checked.  Megara  was  especially 
concerned,  for  Platasa  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  (supra,  viii.  50),  whereas  Me- 
gara had  hitherto  escaped  ravage  (infra,  ch.  14). 

4  Supra,  viii.  142. 
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false  to  your  word,  and  looked  on  while  the  barbarian  host  ad- 
vanced into  Attica.  At  this  time  therefore  the  Athenians  are 
angered  with  you  ;  and  justly, — for  ye  have  not  done  what 
was  right.  They  bid  you,  however,  make  haste  to  send  forth 
your  army,  that  we  may  even  yet  meet  Mardonius  in  Attica. 
Now  that  Bceotia  is  lost  to  us,  the  best  place  for  the  light 
within  our  country,  will  be  the  plain  of  Thria."  5 

8.  The  Ephors,  when  they  had  heard  this  speech,  delayed 
their  answer  till  the  morrow  ;  and  when  the  morrow  came,  till 
the  day  following.  And  thus  they  acted  for  ten  days,  continu- 
ally putting  off  the  ambassadors  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesians  generally  were  labouring  with 
great  zeal  at  the  wall,  and  the  work  nearly  approached  comple- 
tion. I  can  give  no  other  reason  for  the  conduct  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  in  showing  themselves  so  anxious,  at  the  time  when 
Alexander  came,  that  the  Athenians  should  not  join  the  Medes, 
and  now  being  quite  careless  about  it,  except  that  at  that  for- 
mer time  the  wall  across  the  Isthmus  was  not  complete,  and 
they  worked  at  it  in  great  fear  of  the  Persians,  whereas  now 
the  bulwark  had  been  raised,  and  so  they  imagined  that  they 
had  no  further  need  of  the  Athenians. 

9.  At  last  the  ambassadors  got  an  answer,  and  the  troops 
marched  forth  from  Sparta,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  last  audience  had  been  fixed  for  the  ambassadors,  when,  the 
very  day  before  it  was  to  be  given,  a  certain  Tegean,  named 
Chileus,  a  man  who  had  more  influence  at  Sparta  than  any  other 
foreigner,  learning  from  the  Ephors  exactly  what  the  Athenians 
had  said,  addressed  these  words  to  them — "The  case  stands 
thus,  0  ye  Ephors  !  If  the  Athenians  are  not  our  friends, 
but  league  themselves  with  the  barbarians,  however  strong  our 
wall  across  the  Isthmus  may  be,  there  will  be  doors  enough, 
and  wide  enough  open  too,  by  which  the  Persian  may  gain  en- 
trance to  the  Peloponnese.6  Grant  their  request  then,  before 
they  make  any  fresh  resolve,  which  may  bring  Greece  to  ruin." 

10.  Such  was  the  counsel  which  Chileus  gave  :  and  the 
Ephors,  taking  the  advice  into  consideration,  determined  forth- 
with, without  speaking  a  word  to  the  ambassadors  from  the 
three  cities,  to  dispatch  to  the  Isthmus  a  body  of  five  thousand 

5  Supra,  viii.  65,  note  6.     The  number  of  the  Persians  being  now  so  much  re- 
duced, the  Greeks  are  willing  to  meet  them  in  the  plains. 

ti  That  is,  the  naval  power  of  Athens  would  lay  the  whole  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese open  to  the  Persians.      This  can  scarcely  have   been   a  new  thought  to  the 
Ephors.     Probably  what  moved  them  was  the  being  reminded  that  they  must  not 
count  too  entirely  on  the  self-devotion  of  the  Athenians. 
Vol.  IV.— 21 
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Spartans  ;  and  accordingly  they  sent  them  forth  the  same 
night,  appointing  to  each  Spartan  a  retinue  of  seven  helots/ 
and  giving  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Pausanias  the  son 
of  Cleombrotus.  The  chief  power  belonged  of  rights  at  this  time 
to  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas  ;8  but  as  he  was  still  a  child, 

7  Miiller — though  in  one  place  (Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  45,  note  e,  E.  T.)  he  assumes 
this  proportion  of  helots  to  Spartans  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation,  whereby  he  would 
imply  that  it  was  usual — in  another  (ib.  p.  259)  maintains  that  this  was  the  only  time 
when  the  number  attending  on  each  Spartan  was  so  great.  Of  this,  however,  he 
brings  no  proof — and  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  are  no  data  for  determining 
the  question.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  suppose  the  proportion  to  have  been  the  established  one  (vide  supra,  vii.  229 ; 
viii.  25). 

8  Plistarchus  could  not  have  been  more  than  seven  or  eight  at  this  time.  Hi3 
mother  Gorgo,  who  was  only  eight  years  old  in  the  year  b.  c.  500  (supra,  v.  51),  is 
not  likely  to  have  married  till  she  was  twenty ;  for  the  Spartan  law  forbade  early 
marriages  (Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  800).  Plistarchus  therefore  could  not  well 
have  been  born  before  b.  c.  48*7.  He  died,  according  to  Diodorus,  in  b.  c.  458  (xiii. 
75),  having  been  full  king  for  a  very  short  time  (Pausan.  in.  v.  §  1).  The  family 
tree  of  the  Agidae,  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  may  be  thus  exhibited : — 


Leo 

Anaxandridas 

1 

1 

Cleomenes 
Gorgo,  d. 

Dorieus 

Leonidas 
(married  Gorgo) 

Plistarchus 

Cleombrotus 
(regent) 

1 

Pausanias 

(regent) 

1 

Nicomedes 
(regent) 

Plistoanax 
Pausanias 

1 

Cleomenes 

(regent) 

Aristocles 

Anaxandridas  succeeded  Leo  about  b.  c.  560,  and  reigned  probably  forty  years. 
Cleomenes  succeeded  him  in  b.  c.  520  or  519.  He  died  b.  c.  491.  Dorieus  being 
already  dead,  Leonidas  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned  eleven  years,  till  b.  c.  480. 
On  the  accession  of  his  son  Plistarchus  in  that  year,  Cleombrotus,  uncle  to  Plis- 
tarchus, became  regent,  but  dying  the  same  year,  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by 
Pausanias,  his  son,  who,  though  cousin  to  Plistarchus,  was  considerably  older,  since 
Leonidas  had  married  late  in  life.  Pausanias,  though  often  called  king  (infra,  ch. 
76;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  13;  Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1378 ;  Schol.  Arist.  Eq.  84,  &c),  was 
never  more  than  regent.  He  held  the  office  until  his  death,  which  was  probably  in 
b.  c.  467.  Whether  Nicomedes,  his  brother,  now  became  regent,  or  whether  Plis- 
tarchus assumed  his  full  rights,  is  uncertain.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  latter 
did  not  enjoy  his  sovereignty  long,  but  died,  as  stated  above,  b.  c.  458,  and  left  no 
issue.  The  crown  devolved  on  Plistoanax,  the  eldest  son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  a 
minor;  and  Nicomedes  now  certainly  became  regent  (Thucyd.  i.  107 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xi. 
79).  In  the  year  b.  c.  445,  this  regency  had  come  to  an  end,  and  Plistoanax  was 
full  king  (Thucyd.  i.  114).  Shortly  afterwards  Plistoanax  was  exiled,  and  remained 
in  banishment  nineteen  years  (ib.  v.  16).  Pausanias,  his  son,  was  during  this  period 
regarded  as  king,  while  Cleomenes,  his  brother,  was  regent  (ib.  iii.  26).  Plistoanax, 
upon  his  recall  from  exile  (about  b.  c.  426),  appears  to  have  resumed  the  kingly  of- 
fice, which  he  retained  to  his  death  in  b.  c.  408.     Pausanias  then  became  actual 
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Pausanias,  his  cousin,  was  regent  in  his  room.  For  the  father 
of  Pausanias,  Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  no  longer 
lived  ;  he  had  died  a  short  time  after  bringing  hack  from  the 
Isthmus  the  troops  who  had  been  employed  in  building  the 
wall.9  A  prodigy  had  caused  him  to  bring  his  army  home  ;  for 
while  he  was  offering  sacrifice  to  know  if  he  should  march  out 
against  the  Persian,  the  sun  was  suddenly  darkened  in  mid-sky. 
Pausanias  took  with  him,  as  joint-leader  of  the  army,  Euryanax, 
the  son  of  Dorieus,  a  member  of  his  own  family.1 

11.  The  army  accordingly  had  marched  out  from  Sparta  with 
Pausanias  :  while  the  ambassadors,  when  day  came,  appeared 
before  the  Ephors,  knowing  nothing  of  the  march  of  the  troops, 
and  purposing  themselves  to  leave  Sparta  forthwith,  and  return 
each  man  to  his  own  country.  They  therefore  addressed  the 
Ephors  in  these  words  : — "  Lacedeemonians,  as  you  do  not  stir 
from  home,  but  keep  the  Hyacinthian  festival,  and  amuse  your- 
selves, deserting  the  cause  of  your  confederates,  the  Athenians, 
whom  your  behaviour  wrongs,  and  who  have  no  other  allies,  will 
make  such  terms  with  the  Persians  as  they  shall  find  possible. 
Now  when  terms  are  once  made,  it  is  plain  that,  having  become 
the  King's  allies,  we  shall  march  with  the  barbarians  whither- 
soever they  choose  to  lead.  Then  at  length  you  will  perceive 
what  the  consequences  will  be  to  yourselves/'  When  the 
envoys  had  spoken,  the  Ephors  declared  to  them  with  an  oath  : 
— "  Our  troops  must  be  at  Oresteum  2  by  this  time,  on  their 

king,  but  fourteen  years  afterwards  was  accused  and  went  into  exile,  where  he  died, 
b.  c.  394  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  v.  §  7-25). 

a  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  330)  regards  the  return  of  Cleombrotus, 
and  his  death,  as  having  happened  while  the  envoys  were  detained ;  but  Mr.  Blakes- 
ley  (note  ad  loc),  is  probably  right  in  supposing  Herodotus  to  speak  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

1  I  cannot  suppose,  with  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  255)  and  Mr.  Blakesley 
(note  24  on  book  ix.)  that  the  Dorieus  here  mentioned  is  Dorieus  the  elder  brother 
of  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus.  Had  that  Dorieus  left  a  son  behind  him  at  Sparta, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
And  the  words  of  Herodotus  imply  a  more  distant  relative. 

2  Oresteum,  or  Orestasium,  was  a  small  town  in  the  district  of  Arcadia  called 
Maenalia  (Thucyd.  v.  64;  Pausan.  vin.  xxvii.  §  3).  It  did  not  lie  on  the  direct 
route  from  Sparta  to  the  Isthmus,  but  a  little  to  the  left,  on  the  road  from  Lycosura 
to  Tegea.  The  direct  road  to  the  Isthmus  passed  through  Tegea.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  the  divergence  was  made  on  this  occasion,  unless  it  were  to  receive 
the  contingent  of  the  Lepreates. 

Col.  Leake  believes  Oresteum  to  have  occupied  the  summit  of  Mount  Tzimbaru, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Megalopolis  (Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  318).  Va- 
rious accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  term  (Pausan.  vin.  iii.  §  1;  Eurip. 
Orest.  1645;  Pherecyd.  Fr.  97  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'OpeVrcu);  but  I  find  no  mention 
of  the  "temple  of  Orestes"  which  Biihr  (ad  loc.)  supposes  to  have  given  name  to 
the  place.  The  temple  which  did  exist  at  the  place  was  one  of  Artemis  (Pausan. 
vin.  xliv.  §  2 ;  Pherecyd.  1.  s.  c). 
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march  against  the  strangers."  (The  Spartans  say  "  strangers  " 
for  "  barbarians.")  At  this  the  ambassadors,  quite  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened,  questioned  them  concerning  their  meaning  ; 
and  when,  by  much  questioning,  they  had  discovered  the  truth, 
they  were  greatly  astonished  thereat,  and  forthwith  set  off,  at 
their  best  speed,  to  overtake  the  Spartan  army.  At  the  same 
time  a  body  of  five  thousand  Lacedaemonian  Periceci,3  all  picked 
men  and  fully  armed,  set  forth  from  Sparta,  in  the  company  of 
the  ambassadors. 

12.  So  these  troops  marched  in  haste  towards  the  Isthmus. 
Meanwhile  the  Argives,  who  had  promised  Mardonius  that  they 
would  stop  the  Spartans  from  crossing  their  borders,  as  soon  as 
they  learnt  that  Pausanias  with  his  army  had  started  from 
Sparta,  took  the  swiftest  courier  they  could  find,  and  sent  him 
off  to  Attica.  The  message  which  he  delivered,  on  his  arrival  at 
Athens,  was  the  following  :  ci  Mardonius,"  he  said,  "  the  Argives 
have  sent  me  to  tell  thee,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  youth  are 
gone  forth  from  the  city,  and  that  the  Argives  are  too  weak  to 
hinder  them.  Take  good  heed  therefore  to  thyself  at  this  time." 
After  this,  without  a  word  more,  he  returned  home. 

13.  When  Mardonius  learnt  that  the  Spartans  were  on  their 
march,  he  no  longer  cared  to  remain  in  Attica.  Hitherto  he 
had  kept  quiet,  wishing  to  see  what  the  Athenians  would  do, 
and  had  neither  ravaged  their  territory,  nor  done  it  any  the  least 
harm  ;  for  till  now  he  had  cherished  the  hope,  that  the 
Athenians  would  come  to  terms  with  him.  As  however  he 
found  that  his  persuasions  were  of  no  avail,  and  as  their  whole 
policy  was  now  clear  to  him,  he  determined  to  withdraw  from 
Attica  before  Pausanias  with  his  army  reached  the  Isthmus  ; 
first,  however,  he  resolved  to  burn  Athens,  and  to  cast  down 
and  level  with  the  ground  whatever  remained  standing  of  the 
walls,  temples,  and  other  buildings.4     His  reason  for  retreating 

3  Supra,  vi.  58,  note  3,  and  corap.  App.  to  Book  v.  Essay  i.  p.  280.  The  entire 
force  which  Sparta  furnished  on  this  occasion  amounted,  according  to  our  author, 
to  50,000  men.  Of  these,  5000  were  actual  Spartans,  an  unexampled  number.  As 
the  entire  body  of  adult  citizens  certainly  did  not  exceed,  and  probably  fell  short 
of  8000  (supra,  vii.  234),  the  levy  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  effective  strength,  which  we  know  to  have  been  required 
of  the  subject  allies  in  some  cases  (Thucyd.  ii.  10).  To  these  were  added  5000 
Lacedaemonians,  each  with  a  single  attendant  helot  (infra,  ch.  29),  and  35,000  helots 
in  attendance  upon  the  5000  Spartans.  Sparta  never  made  an  effort  at  all  compar- 
able to  this  either  before  or  afterwards. 

4  Col.  Leake  remarks  that  this  statement  seems  to  be  beyond  the  truth.  "  Ex- 
perience," he  observes,  "shows  that  an  invader,  in  the  temporary  possession  of  an 
enemy's  capital,  seldom  has  the  power  and  leisure  for  destruction  equal  to  his  will ; 
and  that  the  total  annihilation  of  massy  buildings  constructed  of  stone,  is  a  work 
of  great  difficulty"  (Athens,  p.  12).     And  the  mention  of  certain  "ancient"  tern- 
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was,  that  Attica  was  not  a  country  where  horse  could  act  with 
advantage  ;  and  further,  that  if  he  suffered  defeat  in  a  battle, 
no  way  of  escape  was  open  to  him,  except  through  defiles,5 
where  a  handful  of  troops  might  stop  all  his  army.  So  he 
determined  to  withdraw  to  Thebes,  and  give  the  Greeks  battle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  friendly  city,  and  on  ground  well 
suited  for  cavalry. 

14.  After  he  had  quitted  Attica  and  was  already  upon  his 
march,  news  reached  him  that  a  body  of  a  thousand  Lacedae- 
monians, distinct  from  the  army  of  Pausanias,  and  sent  on  in 
advance,6  had  arrived  in  the  Megarid.  When  he  heard  it, 
wishing,  if  possible,  to  destroy  this  detachment  first,  Mardonius 
considered  with  himself  how  he  might  compass  their  ruin.  With 
a  sudden  change  of  march  he  made  for  Megara,  while  the  horse, 
pushing  on  in  advance,  entered  and  ravaged  the  Megarid. 
(Here  was  the  furthest  point  in  Europe  towards  the  setting  sun 
to  which  this  Persian  army  ever  penetrated.) 

15.  After  this,  Mardonius  received  another  message,  whereby 
he  learnt  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  were  collected  together 
at  the  Isthmus  ;  which  tidings  caused  him  to  draw  back,  and 
leave  Attica  by  the  way  of  Deceleia.7  The  Bceotarchs  8  had  sent 
for  some  of  the  neighbours  of  the  Asopians  ;9  and  these  persons 
served  as  guides  to  the  army,  and  led  them  first  to  Sphendale,1 

pies  in  the  description  of  Pausanias  (i.  xviii.  §  1 ;  xx.  §  2),  which  are  distinguished 
from  those  built  after  the  Persian  war,  confirms  this  view.  Thucydides  too  informs 
us  that  even  some  of  the  houses  remained  standing  (i.  89). 

5  Three  roads  only  connected  Attica  with  Boeotia.  One  was  the  direct  route 
from  Athens  to  Thebes,  which  ran  by  Phyle,  over  Mount  Parnes.  Another,  west  of 
this,  connected  Athens  with  Plataea,  passing  over  Cithaeron  by  way  of  Eleutherae. 
Both  these  are  rugged  mountain  passes,  presenting  great  difficulties  to  the  march  of 
an  army  (Gell's  Greece,  p.  52,  and  pp.  108-9).  The  third,  which  Mardonius  now 
followed,  led  from  Athens  into  the  Tanagraea  by  the  fortress  of  Deceleia,  crossing 
the  low  ridge  which  joins  Parnes  to  Pentelicus.  This  is  comparatively  an  easy 
route  (Gell,  pp.  66-7).  The  strength  of  the  boundary  line  between  Attica  and 
Boeotia  is  noticed  by  Xenophon,  who  had  a  good  military  eye  (Mem.  III.  v.  §  25). 

6  I  have  here  followed  not  Gaisford's  text,  but  the  conjecture  of  Schweighauser 
(irpoSpoiJiou  for  irpoZpofxos),  which  is  approved  by  Scott  and  Liddell  (ad  voc),  by  Bek- 
ker,  and  by  Mr.  Blakesley. 

7  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Deceleia  was  at  or  near  the  modern  Tatoy,  which 
is  on  the  direct  route  from  Athens  to  Oropus,  at  about  the  distance  from  Athens 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vii.  19),  and  "where  there  is  a  peaked  height  which  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  the  Acropolis."  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  18.  Compare  Thucyd. 
iiricpavts  H*xpi  T7)s  ruv  ' A&rjvaluv  7rdAe«y.) 

8  On  the  Boeotarchs,  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  Boeotians,  see  Hermann's  Pol. 
Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  179. 

9  The  Asopians  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Asopus,  which  lay 
immediately  beyond  the  Attic  frontier,  running  parallel  with  the  chains  of  Cithaeron 
and  Parnes. 

1  The  site  of  Sphendale  has  to  be  determined  from  this  passage,  on  which  no 
light  is  thrown  by  the  only  other  notices  of  the  place  that  occur,  those  namely  in 
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and  from  thence  to  Tanagra,2  where  Mardonius  rested  a  night ; 
after  which,  upon  the  morrow,  he  bent  his  course  to  Scolus,3 
which  brought  him  into  the  territory  of  the  Thebans.  And 
now,  although  the  Thebans  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Medes,  yet  Mardonius  cut  down  alt  the  trees  in  these  parts  ;  not 
however  from  any  enmity  towards  the  Thebans,  but  on  account 
of  his  own  urgent  needs  ;  for  he  wanted  a  rampart  to  protect 
his  army  from  attack,  and  he  likewise  desired  to  have  a  place 
of  refuge,  whither  his  troops  might  flee,  in  case  the  battle 
should  go  contrary  to  his  wishes.  His  army  at  this  time  lay  on 
the  Asopus,  and  stretched  from  Erythrae,  along  by  Hysiae,4  to  the 
territory  of  the  Plataeans.  The  wall  however  was  not  made  to 
extend  so  far,  but  formed  a  square  of  about  ten  furlongs  each 
way. 

While  the  barbarians  were  employed  in  this  work,  a  certain 
citizen  of  Thebes,  Attaginus  by  name,  the  son  of  Phrynon,  hav- 
ing made  great  preparations,  gave  a  banquet,  and  invited  Mar- 
donius thereto,  together  with  fifty  of  the  noblest  Persians.  Now 
the  banquet  was  held  at  Thebes,  and  all  the  guests  who  were 
invited  came  to  it. 

16.  What  follows  was  recounted  to  me  by  Thersander,  a 
native  of  Orchomenus,5  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  that  city. 
Thersander  told  me,  that  he  was  himself  among  those  invited 
to  the  feast,  and  that  besides  the  Persians  fifty  Thebans  were 

Stephen  and  Hesychius.  Col.  Leake's  grounds  for  placing  it  at  Malakdsa,  though 
not  establishing  the  point,  make  it  highly  probable  (Demi  of  Attica,  pp.  123-4). 

2  Tanagra  was  situated  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  Asopus,  near  its 
junction  with  a  small  stream  which  descends  from  the  flanks  of  Mount  Soro.  The 
site  is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  at  a  place  now 
called  Grimddha,  and  by  an  inscription  in  a  neighbouring  church  (Leake's  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  455-7).  Tanagra,  according  to  gome,  was  the  place  called  Graea 
by  Homer  (II.  ii.  498.  See  Pausan.  ix.  xx.  §  2 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Tavaypa. ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  586).  The  modern  name  may  perhaps  contain  a  trace  of  this  early  ap- 
pellation. 

3  Scolus  became  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  wars  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  iv.  §  49 ;  Ages.  ii.  §  22).  It  lay  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  under  Mount  Cithaeron,  at  a  point  about  five  miles  to  the  right  of  the  di- 
rect route  from  Platsea  to  Thebes  (see  Pausan.  ix.  iv.  §  3  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  593).  Col. 
Leake  found  in  this  position,  "on  a  little  rocky  table-height  overlooking  the  river," 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  fortress,  which  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with  the 
ancient  Scolus.     (N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  330  and  p.  369.) 

4  These  two  places  lay  very  near  each  other,  and  are  generally  mentioned  to- 
gether (Thucyd.  iii.  24 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  587  ;  Pausan.  ix.  ii.  §  1).  They  were  both  on 
the  south  or  Plataean  side  of  the  Asopus,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Cithceron.  Hysiae, 
as  is  plain  from  this  passage  among  others,  was  the  more  western  of  the  two,  lying 
between  Platsea  and  Erythrae.  Col.  Leake  found  some  tolerably  extensive  remains 
between  Kriakuki  and  Bubuka,  which  seemed  entitled  to  be  considered  the  ruins 
of  Hysiae,  and  some  slight  traces  beyond  the  latter  place,  near  Katzula,  which  might 
be  those  of  Erythrae  (N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  327-9). 

5  Vide  supra,  viii.  34. 
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asked ; 6  and  the  two  nations  were  not  arranged  separately,  but 
a  Persian  and  a  Theban  were  set  side  by  side  upon  each  couch. 
After  the  feast  was  ended,  and  the  drinking  had  begun,  the  Per- 
sian who  shared  Thersander' s  couch  addressed  him  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  inquired  of  him,  from  what  city  he  came.  He 
answered,  that  he  was  of  Orchomenus ;  whereupon  the  other 
said — 

"  Since  thou  hast  eaten  with  me  at  one  table,  and  poured 
libation  from  one  cup,  I  would  fain  leave  with  thee  a  memorial 
of  the  belief  I  hold — the  rather  that  thou  mayest  have  timely 
warning  thyself,  and  so  be  able  to  provide  for  thy  own  safety. 
Seest  thou  these  Persians  here  feasting,  and  the  army  which  we 
left  encamped  yonder  by  the  river-side  ?  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  of  all  this  number  thou  wilt  behold  but  a  few  surviving  !  " 

As  he  spake,  the  Persian  let  fall  a  flood  of  tears  :  whereon 
Thersander,  who  was  astonished  at  his  words,  replied — "  Surely 
thou  shouldest  say  all  this  to  Mardonius,  and  the  Persians  who 
are  next  him  in  honour" — but  the  other  rejoined — "  Dear  friend, 
it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  avert  that  which  God  has  decreed 
shall  happen.  No  one  believes  warnings,  however  true.  Many 
of  us  Persians  know  our  danger,  but  we  are  constrained  by 
necessity  to  do  as  our  leader  bids  us.  Verily  'tis  the  sorest  of 
all  human  ills,  to  abound  in  knowledge  and  yet  have  no  power 
over  action."  All  this  I  heard  myself  from  Thersander  the 
Orchomenian  ;  who  told  me  further,  that  he  mentioned  what 
had  happened  to  divers  persons,  before  the  battle  was  fought 
at  Platsea. 

17.  When  Mardonius  formerly  held  his  camp  in  Boeotia,  all 
the  Greeks  of  those  parts  who  were  friendly  to  the  Medes 
sent  troops  to  join  his  army,  and  these  troops  accompanied  him 
in  his  attack  upon  Athens,  The  Phocians  alone  abstained,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  invasion ;  for,  though  they  had  espoused  the 
Median  cause  warmly,  it  was  very  much  against  their  will,  and 
only  because  they  were  compelled  so  to  do.7  However,  a  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  army  at  Thebes,  a  thou- 
sand of  their  heavy-armed  soldiers  came  up,8  under  the  com- 

6  By  Thebans  we  must  understand  here  Boeotians,  since  Thersander  was  one 
of  the  fifty.  There  scarcely  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  stating  that  the  con- 
nexion between  Thebes  and  Orchomenus  was  at  this  time  especially  intimate  (see 
Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  213,  note2;  and  compare  Herod,  v.  79,  where  the  Orchomenians 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  intimate  allies  of  Thebes). 

"  Supra,  viii.  30-3. 

8  This  seems  to  have  been  the  full  effective  strength  of  Phocis  ;  for  at  Thermo- 
pylae, when  their  country  was  especially  in  danger,  they  could  muster  no  greater 
force  (supra,  vii.  203). 
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mand  of  Harmocydes,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens. 
No  sooner  had  these  troops  reached  Thebes,  than  some  horsemen 
came  to  them  from  Mardonius,  with  orders  that  they  should 
take  up  a  position  upon  the  plain,  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
army.  The  Phocians  did  so,  and  forthwith  the  entire  Persian 
cavalry  drew  nigh  to  them  :  whereupon  there  went  a  rumour 
through  the  whole  of  the  Greek  force  encamped  with  the 
Medes,9  that  Mardonius  was  about  to  destroy  the  Phocians  with 
missiles.  The  same  conviction  ran  through  the  Phocian  troops 
themselves  ;  and  Harmocydes,  their  leader,  addressed  them  thus 
with  words  of  encouragement — "  Phocians/'  said  he,  "  'tis  plain 
that  these  men  have  resolved  beforehand  to  take  our  lives,  be- 
cause of  the  accusations  of  the  Thessalians,  as  I  imagine.  Now, 
then ,  is  the  time  for  you  all  to  show  yourselves  brave  men. 
'Tis  better  to  die  righting  and  defending  our  lives,  than  tamely 
to  allow  them  to  slay  us  in  this  shameful  fashion.  Let  them 
learn  that  they  are  barbarians,  and  that  the  men  whose  death 
they  have  plotted,  are  Greeks  \" 

18.  Thus  spake  Harmocydes ;  and  the  Persian  horse,  having 
encircled  the  Phocians,  charged  towards  them,  as  if  about  to 
deal  out  death,  with  bows  bent,  and  arrows  ready  to  be  let  fly  ; 
nay,  here  and  there  some  did  even  discharge  their  weapons. 
But  the  Phocians  stood  firm,  keeping  close  one  to  another,  and 
serrying  their  ranks  as  much  as  possible  :  whereupon  the  horse 
suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  rode  off.  I  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty whether  they  came,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Thessalians, 
to  destroy  the  Phocians,  but  seeing  them  prepared  to  stand  on 
their  defence,  and  fearing  to  suffer  damage  at  their  hands,  on 
that  account  beat  a  retreat,  having  orders  from  Mardonius  so  to 
act ;  or  whether  his  sole  intent  was  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
Phocians  and  see  whether  they  had  any  courage  or  no.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  when  the  horsemen  retired,  Mardo- 
nius sent  a  herald  to  the  Phocians,  saying — "  Fear  not,  Pho- 
cians— ye  have  shown  yourselves  valiant  men — much  unlike  the 
report  I  had  heard  of  you.  Now  therefore  be  forward  in  the 
coming  war.  Ye  will  not  readily  outdo  either  the  King  or  my- 
self in  services/'     Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  Phocians. 

19.  The  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  reached  the  Isthmus, 
pitched  their  camp  there  ;  and  the  other  Peloponnesians  who 
had  embraced  the  good  side,  hearing  or  else  seeing  that  they 
were  upon  the  march,  thought  it  not  right  to  remain  behind  when 

9  On  the  subject  of  the  ^vfir],  or  supernatural  rumour  of  the  Greeks,  see  Mr. 
Grote's  excellent  note  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp.  260-2). 
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the  Spartans  were  going  forth  to  the  war.  So  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  went  out  in  one  body  from  the  Isthmus,  the  victims  be- 
ing favourable  for  setting  forth  ;  and  marched  as  far  as  Eleusis, 
where  again  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  finding  the  omens  still 
encouraging,  advanced  further.  At  Eleusis  they  were  joined  by 
the  Athenians,10  who  had  come  across  from  Salamis,  and  now 
accompanied  the  main  army.  On  reaching  Erythrse  l  in  Bceo- 
tia,  they  learnt  that  the  barbarians  were  encamped  upon  the 
Asopus,  wherefore  they  themselves,  after  considering  how  they 
should  act,  disposed  their  forces  opposite  to  the  enemy  upon  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Cithaeron. 

20.  Mardonius,  when  he  saw  that  the  Greeks  would  not 
come  down  into  the  plain,  sent  all  his  cavalry,  under  Masistius 
(or  Macistius,2  as  the  Greeks  call  him),  to  attack  them  where 
they  were.  Now  Masistius  was  a  man  of  much  repute  among 
the  Persians,  and  rode  a  Nisasan  charger,  with  a  golden  bit,3 
and  otherwise  manificently  caparisoned.  So  the  horse  advanced 
against  the  Greeks,  and  made  attacks  upon  them  in  divisions, 
doing  them  great  damage  at  each  charge,  and  insulting  them  by 
calling  them  women. 

21.  It  chanced  that  the  Megarians  were  drawn  up  in  the 
position  most  open  to  attack,  and  where  the  ground  offered  the 
best  approach  to  the  cavalry.  Finding  themselves  therefore 
hard  pressed  by  the  assaults  upon  their  ranks,  they  sent  a  her- 
ald to  the  Greek  leaders,  who  came  and  said  to  them,  "  This  is 
the  message  of  the  Megarians — We  cannot,  brothers-in-arms, 
continue  to  resist  the  Persian  horse  in  that  post  which  we  have 
occupied  from  the  first,  if  we  are  left  without  succours.  Hither- 
to, although  hard  pressed,  we  have  held  out  against  them  firmly 
and  courageously.     Now,  however,  if  you  do  not  send  others  to 

10  This  is  enough  to  disprove  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  (xi.  29)  of  the  oath 
taken  by  all  the  confederates  before  leaving  the  Isthmus.  The  oath  itself,  as  re- 
corded both  by  this  historian,  and,  with  trifling  variations,  by  the  orator  Lycurgus 
(adv.  Leocr.  p.  389,  ed  Baiter),  is  such  as  only  the  Athenians  could  have  framed, 
and  they  were  never  at  the  Isthmus.  Lycurgus,  indeed,  who  represents  the  oath  as 
taken  at  Plataea,  avoids  this  error.  But  the  whole  story  seems  to  have  been  a  pure 
fiction,  as  Theopompus  remarked  (Fr.  167).  The  terms  of  the  pretended  vow  were 
never  observed ;  for  though  some  temples,  in  Attica  and  elsewhere  (Pausan.  i.  i.  § 
4  ;  x.  xxxiv.  §  2),  which  the  Persians  had  burnt,  were  not  rebuilt,  yet  the  great  ma- 
jority seem  to  have  been  restored  immediately  that  the  war  was  over  (vide  supra, 
viii.  55  and  see  Leake's  Athens,  p.  12,  and  p.  575). 

1  Supra,  ch.  15.  The  Greeks  had  marched  by  the  route  which  led  through  CEnoe 
and  Eleutherae  to  Plataea,  over  Mount  Cithaeron  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c). 

2  The  Greeks  modified  his  name  to  make  it  significative  of  his  great  height  (infra, 
ch.  25).  They  intended  to  express  that  he  was  the  tallest  (utikkttos,  Dorice  fiaKiaros) 
of  the  Persians. 

3  On  the  abundant  use  of  gold  by  the  Persians,  vide  supra,  vii.  83,  190,  and 
infra,  ch.  80.     With  regard  to  the  Niseean  horses,  cf.  vii.  40,  note  6. 
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take  our  place,  we  warn  you  that  we  shall  quit  our  post."  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  herald.  Pausanias,  when  he  heard  them, 
inquired  among  his  troops  if  there  were  any  who  would  volun- 
teer to  take  the  post  and  so  relieve  the  Megarians.  Of  the  rest 
none  were  willing  to  go,  whereupon  the  Athenians  offered  them- 
selves ;  and  a  body  of  picked  men,  three  hundred  in  number, 
commanded  by  Olympiodorus,  the  son  of  Lampo,  undertook  the 
service. 

22.  Selecting,  to  accompany  them,  the  whole  body  of  arch- 
ers, these  men  relieved  the  Megarians,4  and  occupied  a  post 
which  all  the  other  Greeks  collected  at  Erythrse  had  shrunk 
from  holding.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  for  a  while,  it 
came  to  an  end  on  this  wise.  As  the  barbarians  continued 
charging  in  divisions,  the  horse  of  Masistius,  which  was  in  front 
of  the  others,  received  an  arrow  in  his  flank,  the  pain  of  which 
caused  him  to  rear  and  throw  his  rider.  Immediately  the  Athe- 
nians rushed  upon  Masistius  as  he  lay,  caught  his  horse,  and 
when  he  himself  made  resistance,  slew  him.  At  first,  however, 
they  were  not  able  to  take  his  life  ;  for  his  armour  hindered 
them.  He  had  on  a  breastplate  formed  of  golden  scales,5  with 
a  scarlet  tunic  covering  it.  Thus  the  blows  all  falling  upon  his 
breastplate  took  no  effect,6  till  one  of  the  soldiers,  perceiving 
the  reason,  drove  his  weapon  into  his  eye  and  so  slew  him.  All 
this  took  place  without  any  of  the  other  horsemen  seeing  it  : 
they  had  neither  observed  their  leader  fall  from  his  horse,  nor 
beheld  him  slain  ;  for  he  fell  as  they  wheeled  round  and  pre- 
pared for  another  charge,  so  that  they  were  quite  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened.  When,  however,  they  halted,  and  found 
that  there  was  no  one  to  marshal  their  line,  Masistius  was 
missed  ;  and  instantly  his  soldiers,  understanding  what  must 
have  befallen  him,  with  loud  cheers  charged  the  enemy  in  one 
mass,  hoping  to  recover  the  dead  body. 

23.  So  when  the  Athenians  saw,  that  instead  of  coming  up 
in  squadrons,  the  whole  mass  of  the  horse  was  about  to  charge 

4  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  335)  supposes  that  the  Athenians 
merely  "covered  the  Megarians,"  instead  of  taking  their  place;  but  Herodotus  seems 
to  mean  more  than  this.  If  it  be  asked,  how  should  300  Athenians  suffice  to  replace 
3000  Megarians,  the  answer  is  that  the  300  Athenian  hoplites  were  accompanied  by 
perhaps  3000  archers.  The  Athenians  saw  that  the  service  was  one  for  light-armed 
troops,  and  so  sent  all  their  bowmen  (touj  Toloras),  with  just  sufficient  hoplites  to 
serve  them  as  a  nucleus,  and  protection. 

6  Vide  supra,  vii.  6,  and  viii.  113.  Pausanias  tells  us,  that  the  breastplate  of 
Masistius  was  preserved  to  his  day  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens,  to- 
gether with  a  scymitar  said  to  be  that  of  Mardonius  (i.  xxvii.  §  1). 

G  Plutarch,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  clothes  Masistius  in  impenetrable  armour 
from  head  to  foot  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  14). 
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them  at  once,  they  called  out  to  the  other  troops  to  make  haste 
to  their  aid.  While  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  however,  was  mov- 
ing to  their  assistance,  the  contest  waxed  fierce  about  the  dead 
body  of  Masistius.  The  three  hundred,  so  long  as  they  fought 
by  themselves,  had  greatly  the  worse  of  the  encounter,  and 
were  forced  to  retire  and  yield  up  the  body  to  the  enemy  ;  but 
when  the  other  troops  approached,  the  Persian  horse  could  no 
longer  hold  their  ground,  but  tied  without  carrying  off  the  body, 
having  incurred  in  the  attempt  a  further  loss  of  several  of  their 
number.  They  therefore  retired  about  two  furlongs,  and  con- 
sulted with  each  other  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Being  with- 
out a  leader,  it  seemed  to  them  the  fittest  course  to  return  to 
Mardonius. 

24.  When  the  horse  reached  the  camp,  Mardonius  and  all 
the  Persian  army  made  great  lamentation  for  Masistius.  They 
shaved  off  all  the  hair  from  their  own  heads,  and  cut  the  manes 
from  their  war-horses  and  their  sumpter-beasts,  while  they  vented 
their  grief  in  such  loud  cries  that  all  Bceotia  resounded  with  the 
clamour,7  because  they  had  lost  the  man  who,  next  to  Mardo- 
nius, was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  both  by  the  King  and  by 
the  Persians  generally.  So  the  barbarians,  after  their  own 
fashion,  paid  honours  to  the  dead  Masistius. 

25.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  greatly  emboldened 
by  what  had  happened,  seeing  that  they  had  not  only  stood 
their  ground  against  the  attacks  of  the  horse,  but  had  even 
compelled  them  to  beat  a  retreat.  They  therefore  placed  the 
dead  body  of  Masistius  upon  a  cart,  and  paraded  it  along  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Now  the  body  was  a  sight  well  deserving  to 
be  gazed  upon,  being  remarkable  both  for  stature  and  for 
beauty  ;  and  it  was  to  stop  the  soldiers  from  leaving  their  ranks 
to  look  at  it,  that  they  resolved  to  carry  it  round.  After  this 
the  Greeks  determined  to  quit  the  high  ground  and  go  nearer 
Plataea,  as  the  land  there  seemed  far  more  suitable  for  an  en- 
campment than  the  country  about  Erythras,  particularly  because 

7  Such  free  indulgence  of  grief  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  temper,  and  goes 
far  (as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  vol.  v.  p.  221)  to  justify  iEschylus  in  the  representations 
which  have  been  so  much  criticised  in  the  Persae.  Herodojus  often  notes  this  trait 
of  character  (vide  supra,  iii.  66  ;  viii.  99  ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  hi.  64,  and  vii.  45). 

The  mode  of  mourning,  by  shaving  the  head,  was  common  to  many  nations. 
Probably  the  earliest  instance  on  record  is  that  of  Job  (i.  20).  It  was  universal 
through  Greece  (supra,  ii.  36,  and  extended  to  the  Thessalians  and  Macedonians 
(Plut.  Yit.  Pelop.  c.  34).  Q.  Curtius  notices  it  as  a  Persian  custom  (x.  v.  §  17).  The 
cutting  off  the  manes  of  horses  was  more  rarely  practised  ;  but  the  Thessalians 
are  said  to  have  observed  the  rite  in  their  mourning  for  Pelopidas,  and  the  Mace- 
donians at  the  death  of  Hephaestion  (Plutarch,  1.  s.  c).  Euripides  makes  it  a  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  (Alcest.  429). 
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it  was  better  supplied  with  water.  To  this  place  therefore,  and 
more  especially  to  a  spring-head  which  was  called  Gargaphia,8 
they  considered  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  remove,  after 
which  they  might  once  more  encamp  in  their  order.  So  they 
took  their  arms,  and  proceeded  along  the  slopes  of  Cithaeron, 
past  Hysise,  to  the  territory  of  the  Platseans  ;  and  here  they 
drew  themselves  up,  nation  by  nation,  close  by  the  fountain 
Gargaphia,  and  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Hero  Androcrates,9 
partly  along  some  hillocks  of  no  great  height,  and  partly  upon 
the  level  of  the  plain.10 

26.  Here,  in  the  marshalling  of  the  nations,  a  fierce  battle 
of  words  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans,  both 
of  whom  claimed  to  have  one  of  the  wings  assigned  to  them. 
On  each  side  were  brought  forward  the  deeds  which  they  had 
done,  whether  in  earlier  or  in  later  times  ;  and  first  the  Tegeans 
urged  their  claim  as  follows  : — 

"  This  post  has  always  been  considered  our  right,  and  not 
the  right  of  any  of  the  other  allies,  in  all  the  expeditions  which 
have  been  entered  into  conjointly  by  the  Peloponnesians,  both 
anciently  and  in  later  times.  Ever  since  the  Heraclidae  made 
their  attempt,  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  to  return  by  force 
of  arms  into  the  Peloponnese,1  this  custom  has  been  observed. 

8  Col.  Leake  thought  that  he  recognised  the  fountain  Gargaphia  in  a  source 
which  feeds  a  small  tributary  of  the  Asopus,  lying  about  half-way  between  Kriakuki 
and  Platani  (N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  332).  Former  travellers  had  endeavoured  to 
identify  it  with  the  spring  called  Vergentiani,  which  lies  between  Kriakuki  and 
Plataea,  and  feeds  a  tributary  of  the  Oeroe  (Walpole's  Turkey,  p.  338 ;  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  83).  Of  the  two  positions,  Col.  Leake's  is  certainly  preferable ; 
but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  222,  note),  in  thinking  that  we 
ought  scarcely  to  expect  such  a  feature  to  be  recognisable  at  this  distance  of  time. 

9  Thucydides  (Hi.  24)  mentions  the  Heroum  of  Androcrates  as  situated  on  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  northward  from  Platasa  to  Thebes,  and  as  lying  within  a 
mile  of  the  former  city.  Plutarch  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  11)  shows  it  to  have  been  near 
Argiopius,  and  to  have  lain  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  must  therefore  have  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  site  which  Col.  Leake  (p.  343)  assigns  it,  and  not  as  Mr.  Grote 
supposes  (1.  s.  c.)  a  position  in  the  plain  near  the  Asopus. 

I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  that  the  fountain  Gargaphia  and  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Androcrates  mark  respectively  the  two  extremities  of  the  Grecian  army. 
A  comparison  of  Plutarch  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Pausanias  (ix.  iv.  §  2)  with  our  author  will 
show,  that  Gargaphia,  Argiopius,  and  the  precinct  of  Androcrates,  were  all  very  near 
one  another,  and  lay  on  the  skirts  of  Cithaeron,  near  the  extreme  right  of  the  Greek 
line. 

10  The  subjoined  plan  of  the  ground  will  throw  light  on  the  various  changes  of 
position. 

1  According  to  the  account  generally  received  among  the  Greeks,  the  family  of 
Hercules  at  his  death  fled  to  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachis,  who  gave  them  shelter  for  a 
while,  but  was  induced  by  the  threats  of  Eurystheus  to  expel  them  from  his  country. 
They  then  found  a  refuge  in  Attica,  where  Eurystheus  attacked  them  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army.  The  Athenians,  however,  took  their  part,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
in  which  Eurystheus  and  his  five  sons  were  slain ;  and  the  Heraclidae,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  success,  invaded  the  Peloponnese  (see  Apollod.  n.  viii.  §§  1,  2  ;  Diod. 
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It  was  then  that  the  right  became  ours,  arxl  this  was  the  way  in 
which  we  gained  it  : — When,  in  company  with  the  Achaeans  and 
Ionians  who  then  dwelt  in  the  Peloponnese,2  we  marched  out  to 
the  Isthmus,  and  pitched  our  camp  over  against  the  invaders, 
then,  the  tale  goes,  that  Hyllus  made  proclamation,  saying — 
"  It  needs  not  to  imperil  two  armies  in  a  general  battle  ;  rather 
let  one  be  chosen  from  the  Peloponnesian  ranks,  whomsoever 
they  deem  the  bravest,  and  let  him  engage  with  me  in  single 
combat,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon."  The  saying 
pleased  the  Peloponnesians,  and  oaths  were  sworn  to  the  effect 
following  : — "  If  Hyllus  conquer  the  Peloponnesian  champion, 
the  Heraclidse  shall  return  to  their  inheritance  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  be  conquered,  the  Heraclidae  shall  withdraw,  lead  back 
their  army,  and  engage  for  the  next  hundred  years  to  make  no 
further  endeavours  to  force  their  return."  Hereupon  Echemus, 
the  son  of  Aeropus  and  grandson  of  Phegeus,3  who  was  our  leader 
and  king,  offered  himself,  and  was  preferred  before  all  his  bro- 
thers-in-arms  as  champion,  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Hyllus, 
and  slew  him  upon  the  spot.  For  this  exploit  we  were  rewarded 
by  the  Peloponnesians  of  that  day  with  many  goodly  privileges, 
which  we  have  ever  since  enjoyed  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  we  ob- 
tained the  right  of  holding  the  leading  post  in  one  wing,  when- 
ever a  joint  expedition  goes  forth  beyond  our  borders.  With  you, 
then,  0  Lacedaemonians,  we  do  not  claim  to  compete  ;  choose 
you  which  wing  ye  please  ;  we  yield  and  grant  you  the  pre- 
ference :  but  we  maintain  that  the  command  of  the  other  wing 
belongs  of  right  to  us,  now  no  less  than  formerly.  Moreover, 
set  aside  this  exploit  which  we  have  related,  and  still  our  title 
to  the  chief  post  is  better  than  that  of  the  Athenians  :  witness 
the  many  glorious  fights  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  against 
yourselves,4  0  Spartans  !  as  well  as  those  which  we  have  maiD- 

Sic.  iv.  57-8 ;  Thucyd.  i.  9,  &c. ;  Pherecyd.  Fr.  39).  They  were  repulsed  as  related 
in  the  text,  and  only  effected  their  return  a  hundred  years  later. 

2  Before  the  Dorian  immigration  the  entire  Peloponnese  was  occupied,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  by  three  races  : — the  Arcadians,  the  Achaeans,  and  the  Ionians. 
The  Ionians  occupied  the  country  along  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  in  later  times 
became  Achsea  (supra,  i.  145) ;  the  Arcadians  held  the  strong  central  position  in 
which  they  always  maintained  themselves ;  the  Achaeans  were  masters  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  only  noticeable  exceptions  to  this  were,  the  Dryopians  in  Hermione 
(viii.  73),  the  Pylians,  in  southern  Elis,  who  were  iEolians  (Apollod.  i.  ix.  §  9),  and 
the  Epeans  in  Northern  Elis,  who  were  iEtolians  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  of 
Greece,  §  17). 

3  Pausanias,  who  relates  this  story  briefly  (viii.  v.  §  1),  makes  Echemus  the 
son  of  Aeropus  and  grandson  of  Cepheus  (iv.  §  7).  A  monument  at  Tegea,  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  called  the  tomb  of  Echemus,  and  bore  a  rep- 
resentation of  his  single  combat  with  Hyllus  (viii.  liii.  §  5). 

4  Supra,  i.  66,  67  ;  Pausan.  viii.  xlv."  §  2. 
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tained  with  others.  We  have  therefore  more  right  to  this 
place  than  they  ;  for  they  have  performed  no  exploits  to  be 
compared  to  ours,  whether  we  look  to  earlier  or  to  later  times." 

27.  Thus  spake  the  Tegeans  ;  and  the  Athenians  made  re- 
ply as  follows  : — "  We  are  not  ignorant  that  our  forces  were 
gathered  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  speech-making,  but  for 
battle  against  the  Barbarian.  Yet  as  the  Tegeans  have  been 
pleased  to  bring  into  debate  the  exploits  performed  by  our  two 
nations,  alike  in  earlier  and  in  later  times,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  set  before  you  the  grounds  on  which  we  claim  it  as  our 
heritage,  deserved  by  our  unchanging  bravery,  to  be  preferred 
above  Arcadians.  In  the  first  place,  then,  those  very  Hera- 
clidse,  whose  leader  they  boast  to  have  slain  at  the  Isthmus, 
and  whom  the  other  Greeks  would  not  receive  when  they  asked 
a  refuge  from  the  bondage  wherewith  they  were  threatened  by 
the  people  of  Mycense,5  were  given  a  shelter  by  us  ;  and  we 
brought  down  the  insolence  of  Eurystheus,  and  helped  to  gain 
the  victory  over  those  who  were  at  that  time  lords  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Again,  when  the  Argives  led  their  troops  with  Poly- 
nices  against  Thebes,  and  were  slain  and  refused  burial,  it  is 
our  boast  that  we  went  out  against  the  Cadmeians,  recovered 
the  bodies,  and  buried  them  at  Eleusis  in  our  own  territory.6 
Another  noble  deed  of  ours  was  that  against  the  Amazons, 
when  they  came  from  their  seats  upon  the  Thermodon,  and 
poured  their  hosts  into  Attica  ; 7  and  in  the  Trojan  war  too  we 

6  Mycenae,  and  not  Argos,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Argolis,  as  is  plain  from 
Homer  (II.  ii.  569,  &c).  It  was  situated  "  upon  a  rugged  height,  in  a  recess  be- 
tween two  commanding  summits  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  borders  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Argolic  plain"  (Leake's  Morea,  ii.  p.  366).  There  are  to  this  day  abun- 
dant remains  of  the  ancient  city,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Strabo  (viii.  p. 
540),  which  Pausanias  long  ago  contradicted  (n.  xv.  and  xvi.).  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  well-known  "treasury  of  Atreus." 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Mycenae  as  the  capital  city  of  Eurystheus 
(Thucyd.  i.  9 ;   Apollod.  n.  iv.  §  5  ;  Eurip.  Here.  F.  388 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  547,  &c). 

0  It  was  said  that  Adrastus,  when  he  could  not  persuade  the  Thebans  to  surrender 
the  slain,  applied  to  Theseus,  who  was  then  king  of  Athens ;  and  Theseus  marched 
against  Thebes,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Cadmeians,  and  recovered  the  bodies 
(Apollod.  in.  vi.  §  1,  &c. ;  Pausan.  I.  xxxix.  §  2).  Some  said  the  bodies  were  given 
up  to  Theseus  without  a  battle  (Pausan.  ibid. ;  Plut.  Vit.  Thes.  c.  29  ;  Isocrat.  Panath. 
p.  250,  ed.  Baiter).  Their  tomb  was  shown  near  Eleusis,  on  the  road  to  Megara,  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias  (i.  xxxix.  §  1). 

7  The  mythic  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons  was  said  to  have 
begun  with  Hercules,  who  invaded  their  country  on  the  Thermodon,  being  required 
by  Eurystheus  to  bring  him  the  baldrick  of  Hippolyta  (Apollod.  n.  v.  §  9).  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Theseus  took  part  in  this  expedition  (Philoch.  Fr.  49  ;  Plut.  Vit. 
Thes.  c.  26) ;  but  the  generality  of  writers  made  his  expedition  distinct  from  that  of 
Hercules,  and  later  in  date  (Hellan.  Fr.  76 ;  Pherecyd.  ap.  Plut.  1.  s.  c. ;  Herodor. 
ibid.;  compare  supra,  iv.  110).  To  revenge  the  attack  of  Theseus,  the  Amazons  in- 
vaded Attica,  passing  round  the  Black  Sea,  and  crossing  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
jpon  the  ice,  according  to  Hellanicus  (Fr.  84).     They  continued  in  Attica  four 
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were  not  a  whit  behind  any  of  the  Greeks.  But  what  boots  it 
to  speak  of  these  ancient  matters  ?8  A  nation  which  was 
brave  in  those  days  might  have  grown  cowardly  since,  and  a 
nation  of  cowards  then  might  now  be  valiant.  Enough  there- 
fore of  our  ancient  achievements.  Had  we  performed  no  other 
exploit  than  that  at  Marathon — though  in  truth  we  have  per- 
formed exploits  as  many  and  as  noble  as  any  of  the  Greeks — 
yet  had  we  performed  no  other,  we  should  deserve  this  privilege, 
and  many  a  one  beside.  There  we  stood  alone,  and  singly 
fought  with  the  Persians  ;  nay,  and  venturing  on  so  dangerous 
a  cast,  we  overcame  the  enemy,  and  conquered  on  that  day 
forty  and  six  nations  ! 9  Does  not  this  one  achievement  suffice 
to  make  good  our  title  to  the  post  we  claim  ?  Nevertheless, 
Lacedaemonians,  as  to  strive  concerning  place  at  such  a  time  as 
this  is  not  right,  we  are  ready  to  do  as  ye  command,  and  to  take 
our  station  at  whatever  part  of  the  line,  and  face  whatever  na- 
tion, ye  think  most  expedient.  Wheresoever  ye  place  us,  'twill 
be  our  endeavour  to  behave  as  brave  men.  Only  declare  your 
will,  and  we  shall  at  once  obey  you." 

28.  Such  was  the  reply  of  the  Athenians ;  and  forthwith  all 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  the 
Athenians  were  worthier  to  have  the  left  wing  than  the  Arca- 
dians. In  this  way  were  the  Tegeans  overcome,  and  the  post 
was  assigned  to  the  Athenians. 

When  this  matter  had  been  arranged,  the  Greek  army,  which 


months  (Clitodem.  Fr.  6),  and  fought  battles  with  various  success,  but  at  last  were 
defeated  by  Theseus  (Pausan.  I.  xli.  §  7),  and  consented  to  leave  the  country. 
The  tomb  of  Hippolyta  was  shown  at  Megara  (ibid.)  ;  and  at  Athens,  the  Amazoneium, 
or  temple  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  Horcomosion,  or  oath-house,  where  the  treaty 
was  made  between  them  and  Theseus,  were  regarded  as  memorials  of  the  oc- 
currence. The  war  with  the  Amazons  was  a  favourite  subject  both  with  the  paint- 
ers and  the  sculptors  of  Greece.  It  formed,  apparently,  the  subject  of  the  Metopes 
•on  the  northern  side  of  the  Parthenon  (Leake's  Attica,  p.  543),  and  certainly  that 
of  a  relief  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  (Pausan.  i.  xxv.  §  2) ;  it  was  painted 
in  the  Poecile  (ib.  xv.  §  2),  and  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens  (ib.  xvii.  §  2) ; 
and  represented  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  (ib.  v.  xi.  §  2), 
and  on  the  shield  of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5,  p.  632  ;  Pausan. 
i.  xvii.  §  2). 

The  war,  nevertheless,  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  mere  mythus,  on  a  par  with  that 
between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithee,  which  faced  it  in  the  Parthenon  (see  Miiller's 
Orchomenus,  p.  357  ;  Volcker's  Myth.  Geogr.  i.  p.  209  ;  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
i.  pp.  286-298). 

8  In  mentioning  Troy,  the  Athenian  speaker  had  touched  on  somewhat  tender 
ground.  (See  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  304.)  He  therefore  rapidly  retreats  from  it,  with  an 
affectation  of  indifference  as  regards  ancient  exploits. 

9  Vide  supra,  vii.  61-80,  where  the  entire  number  of  nations  composing  the  army 
of  Xerxes  is  made  to  be  forty-six.  The  Athenian  speaker  is  represented  as  boasting 
that  the  army  of  Datis  was  similarly  composed  of  contingents  from  the  whole  empire. 
That  it  was  so  is  very  unlikely. 
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was  in  part  composed  of  those  who  came  at  the  first,  in  part  of 
such  as  had  flocked  in  from  day  to  day,  drew  up  in  the  following 
order:10 — Ten  thousand  Lacedaamonian  troops  held  the  right 
wing,  five  thousand  of  whom  were  Spartans  ;  and  these  five 
thousand  were  attended  by  a  body  of  thirty-five  thousand  helots, 
who  were  only  lightly  armed — seven  helots  to  each  Spartan.1 
The  place  next  to  themselves  the  Spartans  gave  to  the  Tegeans, 
on  account  of  their  courage  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
held  them.  They  were  all  fully  armed,  and  numbered  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Next  in  order  came  the  Corinthians,  five  thou- 
sand strong  ;  and  with  them  Pausanias  had  placed,  at  their 
request,2  the  band  of  three  hundred  which  had  come  from 
Potidsea  in  Pallene.  The  Arcadians  of  Orchomenus,  in  number 
six  hundred,  came  next  ;  then  the  Sicyonians,  three  thousand  ; 
then  the  Epidaurians,  eight  hundred  ;  then  the  Trcezenians,  one 
thousand  ;  then  the  Lepreats,3  two  hundred  ;  the  Mycenosans 


10  The  list  of  states  which  Pausanias  found  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of 
Jove,  erected  at  Olympia  by  the  Greeks  after  the  close  of  the  war  (infra,  ch.  81), 
is  not  very  materially  different  from  this.  There  are  indeed  more  variations  between 
the  two  than  Mr.  Grote  allows  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  217,  note),  but  they  are  of 
little  importance,  and  admit  of  easy  explanation.  Pausanias  omits  the  Eretrians,  the 
Leucadians,  and  the  Paleans  of  Cephellene  ;  he  adds  the  Eleans,  Ceans,  Melians, 
Tenians,  Naxians,  and  Cythnians.  It  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Broensted 
(Itiu.  p.  106),  that  the  Eleans  of  Pausanias  (FAAEIOI)  are  the  Paleans  of  Herodotus 
(nAAEIS) :  and  Pausanias  (it  is  said)  may  either  have  misread  the  word  from  the  in- 
scription being  worn,  or  the  Eleans,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  temple  in  which 
the  statue  stood,  may  have  fraudulently  altered  the  title  (see  Grote,  1.  s.  c).  The 
islanders  contained  in  the  list  of  Pausanias  had  their  names  inscribed  on  the  statue, 
not  as  having  sent  contingents  to  Platasa,  but  as  having  taken  part  in  the  war  by 
fighting  at  Salamis  (supra,  viii.  46).  Pausanias  is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the 
inscribed  states  as  having  all  shared  in  the  battle.  He  may  be  corrected  from  Herod- 
otus (viii.  82),  and  Thucydides  (i.  132),  from  which  passages  it  appears,  that  having 
borne  any  part  in  defeating  the  barbarian,  gave  a  claim  for  inscription.  The  offer- 
ings dedicated  from  the  spoils  of  Platasa  were  regarded,  not  as  commemorative  of 
that  victory  only,  but  of  the  whole  war ;  and  consequently  all  those  who  had  shared 
in  the  victories,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  had  honourable  mention  upon  those  me- 
morials (see  Appendix,  Note  A.).  The  only  exception  was  in  very  trivial  contingents. 
The  single  penteconters  of  the  Siphnians  and  Seriphians,  and  even  the  single  triremes 
of  the  Crotoniats  (viii.  47)  and  Lemnians  (viii.  82)  were  perhaps  not  thought  to 
entitle  them  to  commemoration.  If  so,  the  Tenians  would  probably  have  been 
omitted  but  for  the  timeliness  of  their  arrival  (see  note  8  to  Book  viii.  ch.  82).  With 
regard  to  the  Eretrians  and  Leucadians,  if  their  names  did  not  appear  upon  the 
Olympian  oflering,  it  may  have  been  because  at  tho  time  of  the  inscription  these 
states  were  politically  included  in  Styra  and  Anactorium  respectively.  Hence  in  the 
catalogue  of  Herodotus  the  contingents  of  the  "Eretrians  and  Styreans,"  and  of  the 
"  Leucadians  and  Anactorians,"  are  united  in  one,  and  expressed  by  a  single  number. 
(On  the  general  subject,  sec  Appendix,  Note  A.) 

1  Vide  supra,  ch.  10. 

2  The  Corinthians  naturally  desired  to  have  their  colonists  (Thucyd.  i.  56)  under 
their  immediate  protection. 

9  Lepreum  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Paroreatae,  who  were  Minyans  (supra,  iv. 
145  ;  viii.  73),  probably  from  Orchomenus  (supra,  iv.  145,  note  2).     It  continued  to 
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and  Tirynthians,4  four  hundred  ;  the  Phliasians,  one  thousand  ; 
the  Hermionians,  three  hundred  ;  the  Eretrians  and  Styreans, 
six  hundred ;  the  Chalcideans,5  four  hundred  ;  and  the  Am- 
braciots,  five  hundred.  After  these  came  the  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians,6  who  numbered  eight  hundred  ;  the  Paleans  of 
Cephallenia,7  two  hundred  ;  the  Eginetans,  five  hundred  ;  the 
Megarians,  three  thousand  ;  and  the  Plataaans,  six  hundred. 
Last  of  all,  but  first  at  their  extremity  of  the  line,  were  the 
Athenians,  who,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  occupied  the 
left  wing,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysira- 
achus. 

29.  All  these,  except  the  Helots — seven  of  whom,  as  I  said, 
attended  each  Spartan — were  heavy-armed  troops,  and  they 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  men.  This 
was  the  number  of  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers,  which  was 
brought  together  against  the  Barbarian.  The  light-armed 
troops  consisted  of  the  thirty-five  thousand  ranged  with  the 
Spartans,  seven  in  attendance  upon  each,  who  were  all  well 
equipped  for  war ;  and  of  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
others,  belonging  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  at  the  rate  (nearly)  of  one  light  to  one  heavy-armed.8 

be  an  independent  city  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  v.  31).  Con- 
cerning its  site,  see  note  7  on  Book  iv.  ch.  148. 

4  For  the  site  of  Tiryns,  vide  supra,  vi.  76,  note  \  This  was  the  first  time  that 
it  had  taken  part  in  the  war.  Both  Tiryns  and  Mycense  were  afterwards  punished 
by  the  Argives  for  siding  with  the  Greeks  against  Persia,  by  the  razing  of  their  cities 
and  transference  of  the  inhabitants  to  Argos  (Pausan.  t.  xxiii.  §  2 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
xi.  65). 

5  Not  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  but  those  of  Eubcea  (XaAKtSeTs  oi  inl  t<£  Evpliro), 
Pausan.  I.  s.  c). 

6  Anactorium  was  a  Corinthian,  or  perhaps  a  joint  Corinthian  and  Corcyraean 
colony  (compare  Thucyd.  i.  55  with  Strab.  x.  p.  659,  and  Pausan.  1.  s.  c),  founded 
in  the  time  of  Cypselus  (ab.  b.  c.  650).  It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf,  inside  the  outer  and  outside  the  inner  entrance  (compare  Scylax.  Peripl. 
pp.  28-9,  with  Strab.  x.  p.  658,  and  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  1),  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay, 
near  the  modern  town  of  Vonitza.  The  ruins  at  Aios  JPetros,  about  two  miles  west  of 
Vonitza,  appear  to  mark  the  site  (Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  Hi.  p.  493  ;  vol.  iv. 
pp.  28-31). 

7  Cephallenia  (the  modern  Cefalonia)  was  a  rerpdiroXis.  Its  four  cities  were 
Pale,  or  Palus,  Cranii,  Same,  and  Pronus,  or  Pronnesus  (Thucyd.  ii.  30 ;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
28 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Kpavioi).  Of  these  Pale  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
important  in  early  times  (Thucyd.  i.  27 ;  Polyb.  v.  3).  It  occupied  a  site  of  no 
great  strength  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  island.  Its  position  is  marked  by  a  few  ruins  (the  Paleokastro  near  Lixuri), 
on  which  has  been  found  inscribed  the  names  of  the  inhabitants.  The  plain  in  which 
the  ruins  stand  is  still  called  Pdlio,  and  the  entire  district  Paliki  (YlaKinri).  See 
Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

8  The  numbers  of  this  calculation  are  unusually  accurate,  the  sum  total  of  the 
hoplites  being  perfectly  correct.  There  is,  however,  an  excess  of  800  light-armed, 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  miscalculation.  If  we  subtract  the  5000  Spartans 
from  the  38,700  hoplites,  the  remainder  is  33,700,  not  34,500.    (On  the  frequent 
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Thus  the  entire  number  of  the  light-armed  was  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred. 

30.  The  Greek  army,  therefore,  which  mustered  at  Plataea, 
counting  light-armed  as  well  as  heavy-armed,  was  but  eighteen 
hundred  men  short  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  ;  and  this 
amount  was  exactly  made  up  by  the  Thespians  who  were 
present  in  the  camp  ;  for  eighteen  hundred  Thespians,  being 
the  whole  number  left, 9  were  likewise  with  the  army  ;  but  these 
men  were  without  arms.1  Such  was  the  array  of  the  Greek 
troops  when  they  took  post  on  the  Asopus. 

31.  The  barbarians  under  Mardonius,  when  the  mourning  for 
Masistius  was  at  an  end,  and  they  learnt  that  the  Greeks  were  in 
the  Platasan  territory,  moved  likewise  towards  the  river  Asopus, 
which  flows  in  those  parts.  On  their  arrival  Mardonius  mar- 
shalled them  against  the  Greeks  in  the  following  order  : — 
Against  the  Lacedaemonians  he  posted  his  Persians  ;  and  as  the 
Persians  were  far  more  numerous,  he  drew  them  up  with  their 
ranks  deeper  than  common,  and  also  extended  their  front  so  that 
part  faced  the  Tegeans  ;  and  here  he  took  care  to  choose  out  the 
best  troops  to  face  the  Lacedaemonians,  whilst  against  the 
Tegeans  he  arrayed  those  on  whom  he  could  not  so  much  de- 
pend. This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  Thebans.  Next  to  the  Persians  he  placed  the  Medes, 
facing  the  Corinthians,  Potidaeans,  Orchomenians,  and  Sicyoni- 
ans  ;  then  the  Bactrians,  facing  the  Epidaurians,  Trcezenians, 
Lepreats,  Tirynthians,  Mycenaeans,  and  Phliasians  ;  after  them 
the  Indians,  facing  the  Hermionians,  Eretrians,  Styreans,  and 
Chalcideans;  then  the  Sacans,  facing  the  Ambraciots,  Anac- 
torians,  Leucadians,  Paleans,  and  Eginetans  ;  last  of  all,  facing 
the  Athenians,  the  Plataeans,  and  the  Megarians,  he  placed  the 
troops  of  the  Boeotians,  Locrians,  Malians,  and  Thessalians,  and 

occurrence  of  numerical  discrepancies  in  Herodotus,  see  the  Introductory  Essay,  vol. 
i.  p.  84.) 

9  That  is,  the  whole  number  left  after  the  destruction  of  the  700  at  Thermopylae 
(supra,  vii.  222-5). 

1  It  is  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  means  that  the  Thespians  were  unarmed,  or 
only  that  they  were  lightly  armed.  The  expression  in  this  passage  (liir\u  oh  ouS'  ovtoi 
dxov)  seems  rather  to  imply  the  latter ;  but  if  this  be  the  meaning,  why  are  they 
not  counted  with  the  other  light-armed?  and  how  is  Herodotus  justified  in  saying 
that  "  the  entire  number  of  the  light-armed  was  69,500  "  ?  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  in  their  hurried  flight  from  Thespise  on  the  advance  of  Xerxes  (supra,  viii.  50), 
they  may  not  have  liked  to  encumber  themselves  with  the  weight  of  arms.  And  the 
other  Greeks  had  none  to  lend  them,  as  each  state  sent  its  full  force  to  the  war. 
The  Thespians  were  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod  (supra,  viii.  82,  note8),  though, 
according  to  Pausanias,  their  name  did  not  appear  at  Ulyrnpia.  Their  inscription 
does  not  prove,  however,  that  they  fought  at  Plataea.  It  may  have  been  owing  to 
their  conduct  at  Thermopylae 
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also  the  thousand  Phocians.2  The  whole  nation  of  the  Phocians 
had  not  joined  the  Medes  :  on  the  contrary  there  were  some 
who  had  gathered  themselves  into  bands  about  Parnassus,  and 
made  expeditions  from  thence,  whereby  they  distressed  Mar- 
donius  and  the  Greeks  who  sided  with  him,  and  so  did  good 
service  to  the  Grecian  cause.  Besides  those  mentioned  above, 
Mardonius  likewise  arrayed  against  the  Athenians  the  Macedo- 
nians and  the  tribes  dwelling  about  Thessaly. 

32.  I  have  named  here  the  greatest  of  the  nations  which 
were  marshalled  by  Mardonius  on  this  occasion,  to  wit,  all  those 
of  most  renown  and  account.  Mixed  with  these,  however,  were 
men  of  divers  other  peoples,3  as  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Mysians, 
Paeonians,  and  the  like  ;  Ethiopians  again,  and  Egyptians, 
both  of  the  Hermotybian  and.Calasirian  races,4  whose  weapon 


2  That  is,  the  thousand  Phocians  who  had  been  previously  mentioned  (supra, 
chs.  17,  18). 

3  See  above,  viii.  113,  ad  fin. 

4  The  whole  of  the  former  amounted  to  160,000  men,  the  Calisiries  to  250,000. 
(Bk.  ii.  chs.  164,  165,  166.)  Herodotus  says  they  were  armed  with  swords,  and  it  is 
probably  to  the  long  daggers  many  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  had  that  he  alludes, 
which  may  be  called  their  side-arms ;  for  in  no  case  could  a  sword  be  considered  more 
than  one  of  the  weapons,  either  of  heavy  or  light  infantry.  The  arms  of  the  different 
corps  varied ;  the  heavy  infantry  having,  with  other  weapons,  either  a  sword,  or  dag- 
ger;  a  hatchet ;  abattle-axe;  apole-axe;  one  or  two  kinds  of  clubs  or  maces  (figs.  12, 
14),  tipped  with  metal,  and  bound  with  thongs  round  the  handle  (like  the  Roman 
fasces)  to  give  a  firm  hold  ;  a  curved  club,  the  lissdn  of  modern  Ethiopia  (see  wood- 
cut No.  II.  in  n.  ch.  69,  Bk.  vii.),  or  a  falchion,  which  was  a  sort  of  ensis'  falcatus, 
called  shopsh  (carried  by  figs.  5  and  9,  in  woodcut  No.  V.  below),  or  Jchopsh,  a  name 
resembling  the  kottIs  of  the  Argives.  (Quint.  Curt.  lib.  viii.,  Apul.  Met.  lib.  xi.)  They 
had  always  the  shield  and  spear  ;  and  they  wore  linen  corslets  (Herod,  ii.  182  ;  iii. 
47),  common  to  many  other  people,  sometimes  fortified  with  metal  plates.  (See 
woodcut  No.  III.  in  n.  ch.  89,  Bk.  vii.,  and  the  dress  of  infantry  in  woodcut  No.  V. 
below.)  The  light  infantry,  a  very  numerous  body,  were  chiefly  archers  ;  who, 
besides  their  bows,  had  clubs,  swords,  or  battle-axes,  and  occasionally  a  sort  of  flail 
(as  in  the  middle  ages) ;  and  two  soldiers  are  armed  with  this  in  the  bas-relief  of  the 
temple  at  Dayr  el  Medeeneh  at  Thebes,  representing  a  march  to  celebrate  a  victory  ; 
part  of  which  is  given  in  woodcut  No.  III.     Some  had  light  javelins  which  were  also 
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is  the  sword,  and  who  are  the  only  fighting  men  in  that  country.5 
These  persons  had  formerly  served  on  board  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 


used  by  the  chariot  corps,  the  cavalry  of 
an  Egyptian  army,  whose  arms  consisted 
of  the  bow  and  arrow,  javelins,  a  club, 
and  a  dagger,  or  straight  sword,  for  close 
combat.  There  was  also  a  corps  of 
slingers.  The  arms  and  dress  of  the  in- 
fantry may  be  seen  in  the  woodcut  No.  V. 
Each  regiment  had  its  standard,  serving, 
as  Diodorus  says  (i.  86),  as  a  rallying 
point,  and  an  encouragement  in  battle. 
(Comp.  Plut.  de  Isid.  s.  12.)  This  con- 
sisted generally  of  a  sacred  animal,  a 
king's  name,  or  an  emblematic  device. 
(See  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  291  and  294.) 
They  had  disciplined  troops  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  the  necessity  of  which  was 
more  felt  when  the  disparity  of  the  arms, 
used  by  a  civilised  and  a  barbarous 
people,  was  so  much  less  than  in  later 
times.— [G.  W.] 

6  The  heavy  and  light  armed  infan- 
try, the  chariot  and  other  corps,  form 
part  of  them.  The  Egyptian  army  was 
highly  disciplined,  in  the  time  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  and  probably  long  before. 
It  was  divided  into  corps  and  regi- 
ments, and  it  had  the  phalanx  of  heavy 
infantry  even  before  that  early  period; 
armed  with  very  long  and  strong  spears, 
and  with  immense  shields  ;  the  power  of 
which  solid  square  was  afterwards  proved 
in.  the  battle  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus, 
the  Persians  being  unable  to  make  any 
impression  upon  their  compact  mass. 
(See  note  on  Bk.  vii.  ch.  89,  woodcut  No. 
V.)  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  (see  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  and  p. 
•359  to  363).  In  attacking  fortified  places, 
the  Egyptians  either  used  the  scaling  lad- 
der, or  in  a  regular  siege  approached 
under  cover  of  the  arrows  of  the  bow- 
men, and  battered  the  walls  with  the 
testudo  (see  woodcut  No.  VI.  in  note  on 
Bk.  vii.  ch.  89,  and  below  No.  VI.).     This 


was  at  first  a  long  pike,  the  men  being  protected  under  a  .framework  covered  with 
hides,  the  rude  prototype  of  the  testudo  arietaria,  which  was  employed  in  after  times 
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but  Mardonius  disembarked  them  before  he  left  Phalerum  ;  in 
the  land  force  which  Xerxes  brought  to  Athens  there  were 
no  Egyptians.  The  number  of  the  barbarians,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,8  was  three  hundred  thousand  ;  that  of  the  Greeks 
who  had  made  alliance  with  Mardonius  is  known  to  none,  for 
they  were  never  counted  :  I  should  guess  that  they  mustered 
near  fifty  thousand  strong.  The  troops  thus  marshalled  were 
all  foot  soldiers.     As  for  the  horse,  it  was  drawn  up  by  itself. 

33.  When  the  marshalling  of  Mardonius's  troops  by  nations 
and  by  maniples  was  ended,  the  two  armies  proceeded  on  the  next 
day  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  Grecian  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  who  accompanied  the  army 
as  soothsayer :  he  was  an  Elean,  and  belonged  to  the  Clytiad 
branch  of  the  Iamidae,7  but  had  been  admitted  among  their 
own  citizens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Now  his  admission  among 
them  was  on  this  wise : — Tisamenus  had  gone  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  god  concerning  his  lack  of  offspring,  when  it  was 
declared  to  him  by  the  Pythoness  that  he  would  win  five  very 


by  the  Assyrians  (see  the  Nimroud  sculptures),  and  by  the  Romans  and  others.  It 
was  against  this  and  the  moveable  towers  of  those  days  (the  "  bulwarks  "  of  Deut.  xx. 
20),  that  the  Egyptians  in  their  early  fortifications  introduced  the  scarp  and  counter- 
scarp, and  the  parallel  wall  in  the  ditch  ;  which,  with  the  sculptures  of  the  12th  dy- 
nasty, show  that  these  military  engines  were  invented  at  least  2000  years  before 
our  era.     Mining  was  also  adopted  by  them. — [G.  W\] 

6  Supra,  viii.  113,  end.  I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Grote  denies  that 
we  "  can  place  any  confidence  in  this  total  of  300,000  "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p. 
223).  If  Herodotus  had  not  possessed  data  in  this  instance,  which  he  lacked  with 
regard  to  the  auxiliary  Greek  force,  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  so  differ- 
ently" in  the  two  cases.  He  implies  that  this  portion  of  the  Persian  army  had  been 
counted.  Diodorus,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  makes  the  number  of  Mardonius's 
army  500,000  (xi.  30). 

7  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  two  great  augural  families  in  Elis,  the  Iamidae 
and  the  Clytiadae  (De  Div.  i.  41).  Herodotus  also  mentions  two  families,  but  they 
are  the  Iamidae  and  the  Telliadae  (infra,  ch.  37).  The  Clytiadae  with  him  are  a  branch 
of  the  former.  Philostratus  (Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  v.  25)  considers  the  three  families 
as  distinct.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Telliadae,  but  appears  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Clytiadae,  whom  he  derives  from  Clytias,  a  descendant  of  Melampus  (vi. 
xvii.  §  4),  and  the  Iamidae,  who  are  descended  from  Iamus,  the  son  of  Apollo  (vi.  ii. 
§  3 ;  compare  Pind.  01.  vi.  57-75).  Whether  the  Clytiads  were  or  were  not  origin- 
ally Iamide,  they  seem  certainly  in  later  times  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  different 
stock. 

The  Iamid  race  is  more  famous  than  either  of  the  others.  (See,  besides  the 
various  passages  in  Pausanias,  Pind.  01.  vi.  120-1,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  399.) 
They  furnished  soothsayers  to  Lacedaemon  and  other  Peloponnesian  states  from  very 
early  times  (Pausan.  iv.  xvi.  §  1 ;  vi.  ii.  §  2).  At  Sparta  they  had  a  family  sepulchre 
(ib.  in.  xii.  §  7).  In  Syracuse  they  were  held  in  especial  honour  (Pind.  01.,  1.  s.  c). 
They  had  there  taken  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  city  under  Archias,  and  had  had 
influence  enough  to  introduce  their  own  peculiar  religious  worship  and  mythology 
(cf.  M  tiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  E.  T.).  In  their  native  country,  the  ministration 
at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  seems  specially  to  have  belonged  to  them  (Pind. 
01.  vi.  7,  115-9). 
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glorious  combats.8  Misunderstanding  the  oracle,  and  imagining 
that  he  was  to  win  combats  in  the  games,  Tisamenus  at  once 
applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  gymnastics.  He  trained  him- 
self for  the  Pentathlum,9  and,  on  contending  at  Olympia,  came 
within  a  little  of  winning  it ;  for  he  was  successful  in  everything, 
except  the  wrestling-match,  which  was  carried  off  by  Hieronymus 
the  Andrian.  Hereon  the  Lacedaemonians  perceived  that  the 
combats  of  which  the  oracle  spoke  were  not  combats  in  the 
games,  but  battles  :  they  therefore  sought  to  induce  Tisamenus 
to  hire  out  his  services  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  join 
him  with  their  Heracleid  kings  in  the  conduct  of  their  wars. 
He  however,  when  he  saw  that  they  set  great  store  by  his 
friendship,  forthwith  raised  his  price,  and  told  them,  "If  they 
would  receive  him  among  their  citizens,  and  give  him  equal 
rights  with  the  rest,  he  was  willing  to  do  as  they  desired,  but 
on  no  other  terms  would  they  ever  gain  his  consent."  The 
Spartans,  when  they  heard  this,  at  first  thought  it  monstrous, 
and  ceased  to  implore  his  aid.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the 
fearful  danger  of  the  Persian  war  hung  over  their  heads,  they 
sent  for  him  and  agreed  to  his  terms  ;  but  Tisamenus  now, 
perceiving  them  so  changed,  declared,  "  He  could  no  longer  be 
content  with  what  he  had  asked  before :  they  must  likewise 
make  his  brother  Hagias  l  a  Spartan,  with  the  same  rights  as 
himself." 

34.  In  acting  thus  he  did  but  follow  the  example  once  set  by 
Melampus,  at  least  if  kingship  may  be  compared  with  citizen- 
ship. For  when  the  women  of  Argos  were  seized  with  madness, 
and  the  Argives  would  have  hired  Melampus  to  come  from 
Pylos  and  heal  them  of  their  disease,  he  demanded  as  his  re- 
ward one-half  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  the  Argives  disdained 
to  stoop  to  this,  they  left  him  and  went  their  way.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  many  more  of  their  women  were  seized,  they 
brought  themselves  to  agree  to  his  terms  ;  and  accordingly  they 
went  again  to  him,  and  said  they  were  content  to  give  what  he 
required.  Hereon  Melampus,  seeing  them  so  changed,  raised 
his   demand,   and  told  them,   "  Except  they  would  give  his 

8  On  the  habit  of  the  Pythoness  to  disregard  the  question  asked,  and  to  answer 
on  an  entirely  different  subject,  see  above,  iv.  151  and  155;  v.  68  ;  &c. 

9  For  the" nature  of  the  Pentathlum,  vide  supra,  vi.  92,  note8.  According  to 
Pausanias  (in.  xi.  §  6),  Tisamenus  gained  two  contests  only,  the  running  and  the 
leaping  match.  In  the  third,  which  was  wrestling,  he  was  defeated,  and  so  (ap- 
parently) could  not  contend  any  more.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  to  win  the 
prize  it  was  necessary  to  be  victorious  in  all  the  five  games  (see  Biihr  ad  loc). 

1  Hagias  the  brother  must  be  distinguished  from  Hagias  the  grandson  of  Tisame- 
nus. The  latter  was  Lysander's  soothsayer  at  the  battle  of  iEgos-Potami  (b.  c.  405), 
and  had  a  bronze  statue  erected  to  him  at  Sparta  (Pausan.  ill.  xi.  §  5). 
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brother  Bias  one-third  of  the  kingdom  likewise,  he  would  not 
do  as  they  wished."  So,  as  the  Argives  were  in  a  strait,  they 
consented  even  to  this.2 

35.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  as  they  were  in  great  need 
of  Tisamenus,  yielded  everything  :  and  Tisamenus  the  Elean, 
having  in  this  way  become  a  Spartan  citizen  afterwards,  in  the 
capacity  of  soothsayer,  helped  the  Spartans  to  gain  five  very 
glorious  combats.  He  and  his  brother  were  the  only  men  whom 
the  Spartans  ever  admitted  to  citizenship.3  The  five  combats 
were  these  following  : — The  first  was  the  combat  at  Plataea  ; 
the  second,  that  near  Tegea,  against  the  Tegeans  and  the 
Argives  ;  the  third,  that  at  Dipgeeis,  against  all  the  Arcadians 
excepting  those  of  Mantinea  ;4  the  fourth,  that  at  the  Isthmus,5 
against  the  Messenians  ;  and  the  fifth,  that  at  Tanagra,  against 
the  Athenians  and  the  Argives.6  The  battle  here  fought  was 
the  last  of  all  the  five. 

2  The  same  story  is  told  of  Melampus  by  Apollodorus  (n.  ii.  §  2),  Pausanias  (n. 
xviii.  §  4),  and  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Nem.  ix.  30).  It  is  glanced  at  by  Homer 
(Odyss.  xv.  225-240).  Pherecydes  (Fr.  24)  related  it,  but  without  any  mention  of 
Bias. 

3  Herodotus  must  be  supposed  to  mean  the  only  foreigners  ;  otherwise  his  state- 
ment will  be  very  incorrect.  Helots,  it  is  well  known,  were  often  admitted  to  cit- 
izenship, becoming  thereby  Neodamodeis,  or  new  citizens  (Thucyd.  vii.  58).  Even 
with  this  limitation  it  may  be  doubted  whether  admissions  to  citizenship  were  really 
so  rare.  Herodotus  himself  declares  that  the  Minyae  were  received  as  citizens  (su- 
pra, iv.  145  ;  see  note  3  ad  loc).  And  Tyrtaeus  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege  (Apophth.  Lac.  vol.  ii.  p.  230,  D.).  Foreign  slaves  too,  brought 
up  as  foster-children  in  the  house  of  a  Spartan  (rpocptfioi),  seem  sometimes  to  have 
attained  the  citizen  rank  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  iii.  §  9 ;  cf.  Midler's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  44, 
E.  T.). 

4  These  are  clearly  the  wars  to  which  Thucydides  alludes,  as  hindering  the  Spar- 
tans from  offering  any  opposition  to  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  during 
the  years  immediately  following  the  Persian  war  (rb  Se  ri  /ml  no\ifx.ois  otWois 
i£eipy6fj.(vot,  i.  118).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  them  than  the  little  which  may  bo 
gathered  from  this  passage ;  for  Pausanias  (in.  xi.  §  6)  merely  repeats  what  he  has 
learnt  from  our  author.  It  would  seem  that  Argos  endeavoured  to  use  the  advan- 
tage that  she  had  gained  by  nursing  her  resources  while  Sparta  was  engaged  in  the 
struggle  against  Xerxes,  and  that  having  succeeded  in  stirring  up  disaffection  in 
Arcadia,  she  attacked  Sparta  in  alliance  with  that  country.  But  Sparta  was  victo- 
rious over  her  assailants.  Dipaeeis,  where  the  second  victory  was  gained,  was  a 
hamlet  in  the  tract  known  as  Maenalia  (Pausan.,  1.  s.  c),  which  lay  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  Tegeatis.  The  city  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Dipaea  by 
Stephen.  It  was  one  of  the  places  swallowed  up  in  Megalopolis  (Pausan.  vm.  xxvii. 
§3). 

a  Or  "  at  Ithome,"  if  the  conjecture  of  Palmer  be  adopted.  -All  the  MSS.  how- 
ever give  the  reading  "Isthmus,"  and  the  manuscript  reading  of  Pausanias  (in.  xi. 
§  6,  «f£  'la&nov)  is  to  some  extent  a  confirmation  of  it.  Considering  how  little  we 
know  of  the  history  of  this  period  (Grote,  vol.  v.  pp.  395-6),  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  one  of  the  battles  between  the  rebel  Helots  and  their  lords  may  not  have  been 
fought  near  the  Isthmus. 

For  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt,  see  Thucyd.  i.  101-3,  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi. 
63-4.     It  began  in  the  year  b.  c.  464,  and  ended  b.  c.  455. 

6  See  Thucyd.  i.  107-8;  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  80.  Plat.  Menex.  p.  242,  B.  The  Athe- 
nians did  not  allow  that  they  suffered  a  defeat  at  Tanagra,  but  regarded  the  battle 
as  undecided.     It  was  fought  in  November  of  the  year  b.  c.  457. 
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36.  The  Spartans  had  now  brought  Tisamenus  with  them  to 
the  Plataean  territory,  where  he  acted  as  soothsayer  for  the 
Greeks.  He  found  the  victims  favourable,  if  the  Greeks  stood 
on  the  defensive,  but  not  if  they  began  the  battle  or  crossed 
the  river  Asopus. 

37.  With  Mardonius  also,  who  was  very  eager  to  begin 
the  battle,  the  victims  were  not  favourable  for  so  doing ; 
but  he  likewise  found  them  bode  him  well,  if  he  was  content  to 
stand  on  his  defence.  He  too  had  made  use  of  the  Grecian 
rites  ;  for  Hegesistratus,  an  Elean,  and  the  most  renowned  of 
the  Telliads,7  was  his  soothsayer.  This  man  had  once  been 
taken  captive  by  the  Spartans,  who,  considering  that  he  had 
done  them  many  grievous  injuries,  laid  him  in  bonds,  with  the 
intent  to  put  him  to  death.  Thereupon  Hegesistratus,  finding 
himself  in  so  sore  a  case,  since  not  only  was  his  life  in  clanger, 
but  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  suffer  torments  of  many 
kinds  before  his  death, — Hegesistratus,  I  say,  did  a  deed  for 
which  no  words  suffice.  He  had  been  set  with  one  foot  in  the 
stocks,  which  were  of  wood  but  bound  with  iron  bands  ;  and  in 
this  condition  received  from  without  an  iron  implement,  where- 
with he  contrived  to  accomplish  the  most  courageous  deed  upon 
record.  Calculating  how  much  of  his  foot  he  would  be  able  to 
draw  through  the  hole,  he  cut  off  the  front  portion  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  then,  as  he  was  guarded  by  watchmen,  forced  a  way 
through  the  wall  of  his  prison,  and  made  his  escape  to  Tegea, 
travelling  during  the  night,  but  in  the  daytime  stealing  into  the 
woods,  and  staying  there.  In  this  way,  though  the  Lacedae- 
monians went  out  in  full  force  to  search  for  him,  he  neverthe- 
less escaped,  and  arrived  the  third  evening  at  Tegea.  So  the 
Spartans  were  amazed  at  the  man's  endurance,  when  they 
saw  on  the  ground  the  piece  which  he  had  cut  off  his  foot,  and 
yet  for  all  their  seeking  could  not  find  him  anywhere.  Hegesis- 
tratus having  thus  escaped  the  Lacedaemonians,  took  refuge  in 
Tegea  ;  for  the  Tegeans  at  that  time  were  ill  friends  wTith  the 
Lacedaemonians.8  When  his  wound  was  healed,  he  procured 
himself  a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an  open  enemy  to  Sparta. 
At  the  last,  however,  this  enmity  brought  him  to  trouble  ;  for 
the  Spartans  took  him  captive  as  he  was  exercising  his  office  in 
Zacynthus,9  and  forthwith  put  him  to  death.     But  these  things 

7  Supra,  ch.  33,  note  7. 

8  As  they  commonly  were.     See  above,  i.  G5-8 ;  vi.  *72;  ix.  35. 

9  Zacynthus  more  than  once  furnished  an  asylum  to  those  who  feared  the  enmity 
of  Sparta.  Demaratus  fled  there  after  his  deposition  (vi.  70).  Hence  perhaps  the 
expedition  undertaken  against  the  island  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  b.  c.  430  (Thucyd.  ii.  66). 
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happened  some  while  after  the  fight  at  Plateea.  At  present  he 
was  serving  Mardonius  on  the  Asopus,  having  been  hired  at  no 
inconsiderable  price  ;  and  here  he  offered  sacrifice  with  a  right 
good  will,  in  part  from  his  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
part  for  hicre's  sake. 

38.  So  when  the  victims  did  not  allow  either  the  Persians  or 
their  Greek  allies  to  begin  the  battle — these  Greeks  had  their 
own  soothsayer  in  the  person  of  Hippomachus,  a  Leucadian — 
and  when  soldiers  continued  to  pour  into  the  opposite  camp 
and  the  numbers  on  the  Greek  side  to  increase  continually, 
Timagenidas,  the  son  of  Herpys,  a  Theban,  advised  Mardonius 
to  keep  a  watch  on  the  passes  of  Cithasron,1  telling  him  how 
supplies  of  men  kept  flocking  in  day  after  day,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  might  cut  off  large  numbers. 

39.  It  was  eight  days  after  the  two  armies  first  encamped 
opposite  to  one  another  when  this  advice  was  given  by  Timage- 
nidas. Mardonius,  seeing  it  to  be  good,  as  soon  as  evening  came, 
sent  his  cavalry  to  that  pass  of  Mount  Cithseron,  which  opens 
out  upon  Platsea,  a  pass  called  by  the  Boeotians  the  "  Three 
Heads,"  but  called  the  "  Oak-Heads"  by  the  Athenians.2  The 
horse  sent  on  this  errand  did  not  make  the  movement  in  vain. 
They  came  upon  a  body  of  five  hundred  sumpter-beasts  which 
were  just  entering  the  plain,  bringing  provisions  to  the  Greek 
camp  from  the  Peloponnese,  with  a  number  of  men  driving  them. 
Seeing  this  prey  in  their  power,  the  Persians  set  upon  them  and 
slaughtered  them,  sparing  none,  neither  man  nor  beast ;  till  at 
last,  when  they  had  had  enough  of  slaying,  they  secured  such 
as  were  left,  and  bore  them  off  to  the  camp  to  Mardonius. 

40.  After  this  they  waited  again  for  two  days  more,  neither 
army  wishing  to  begin  the  fight.  The  barbarians  indeed  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Asopus,  and  endeavoured  to  tempt  the 
Greeks  to  cross  ;  but  neither  side  actually  passed  the  stream. 
Still  the  cavalry  of  Mardonius  harassed  and  annoyed  the  Greeks 
incessantly  ;  for  the  Thebans,  who  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
the  Medes,  pressed  the  war  forward  with  all  eagerness,  and  often 
led  the  charge  till  the  lines  met,  when  the  Medes  and  Persians 

1  Two  roads  passing  over  Cithseron  converged  upon  Platsea.  One  led  from 
Eleusis  and  Athens,  and  passing  CEnoe,  Eleuthera,  and  Panactum,  debouched  on 
the  Plataean  plain  near  Hysise.  The  other  was  the  direct  route  from  the  Isthmus  to 
Thebes.  It  led  from  Megara,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Cithaeron  about  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  former,  descending  thence  obliquely  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
upon  Plataea  (Leake,  N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  334). 

2  The  name  "  Oak-Heads"  (Dryos-Cephahe)  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  entire 
dip  in  the  mountain  range  through  which  passed  both  the  roads  above  mentioned. 
Here  the  western  road  seems  to  be  specially  intended,  but  in  Thucydides  (iii.  2-4) 
the  eastern  or  Athenian  route  has  the  term  applied  to  it. 
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took   their   place,  and   displayed,  many  of  them,   uncommon 
valour. 

41.  For  ten  days  nothing  was  done  more  than  this  ;  but  on 
the  eleventh  day  from  the  time  when  the  two  hosts  first  took 
station,  one  over  against  the  other,  near  Plataaa — the  number 
of  the  Greeks  being  now  much  greater  than  it  was  at  the  first, 
and  Mardonius  being  impatient  of  the  delay — there  was  a  con- 
ference held  between  Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas,  and  Artaba- 
zus,  son  of  Pharnaces,3  a  man  who  was  esteemed  by  Xerxes 
more  than  almost  any  of  the  Persians.  At  this  consultation 
the  following  were  the  opinions  delivered  : — Artabazus  thought 
it  would  be  best  for  them  to  break  up  from  their  quarters  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  withdraw  the  whole  army  to  the  fortified  town 
of  Thebes,  where  they  had  abundant  stores  of  corn  for  them- 
selves, and  of  fodder  for  their  sumpter-beasts.  There,  he  said, 
they  had  only  to  sit  quiet,  and  the  war  might  be  brought  to  an 
end  on  this  wise  : — Coined  gold  was  plentiful  in  the  camp,  and 
uncoined  gold  too  ;  they  had  silver  moreover  in  great  abundance, 
and  drinking-cups.  Let  them  not  spare  to  take  of  these,  and 
distribute  them  among  the  Greeks,  especially  among  the  leaders 
in  the  several  cities  ;  'twould  not  be  long  before  the  Greeks 
gave  up  their  liberty,  without  risking  another  battle  for  it. 
Thus  the  opinion  of  Artabazus  agreed  with  that  of  the  The- 
bans  ; 4  for  he  too  had  more  foresight  than  some.  Mardonius, 
on  the  other  hand,  expressed  himself  with  more  fierceness  and 
obstinacy,  and  was  utterly  disinclined  to  yield.  "  Their  army," 
he  said,  "was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks;  and  they 
had  best  engage  at  once,  and  not  wait  till  greater  numbers  were 
gathered  against  them.  As  for  Hegesistratus  and  his  victims, 
they  should  let  them  pass  unheeded,  not  seeking  to  force  them 
to  be  favourable,  but,  according  to  the  old  Persian  custom,  hast- 
ing to  join  battle/' 

42.  When  Mardonius  had  thus  declared  his  sentiments,  no 
one  ventured  to  say  him  nay  ;  and  accordingly  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed, for  it  was  to  him,  and  not  to  Artabazus,  that  the  king 
had  given  the  command  of  the  army. 

Mardonius  now  sent  for  the  captains  of  the  squadrons,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  his  service,  and  questioned  them  : 
— "  Did  they  know  of  any  prophecy  which  said  that  the  Per- 
sians were  to  be  destroyed  in  Greece  ?  "     All  were  silent ;  some 

3  Supra,  viii.  126-9. 

4  Supra,  ch.  2.  The  sense  has  been  mistaken  by  Larcher,  Beloe,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor ;  who  understand  Herodotus  to  mean,  that  the  Thebans  were  present  at  the 
conference,  and  expressed  their  approval  of  Artabazus'  advice. 
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because  they  did  not  know  the  prophecies,  "but  others,  who  knew 
them  full  well,  because  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  speak  out. 
SoMardonius,  when  none  answered,  said,  "  Since  ye  know  of  no 
such  oracle,  or  do  not  dare  to  speak  of  it,  I,  who  know  it  well, 
will  myself  declare  it  to  you.  There  is  an  oracle  which  says 
that  the  Persians  shall  come  into  Grreece,  sack  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  when  they  have  so  done,  perish  one  and  all.  Now 
we,  as  we  are  aware  of  the  prediction,  will  neither  go.  against  the 
temple  nor  make  any  attempt  to  sack  it :  we  therefore  shall  not 
perish  for  this  trespass.  Rejoice  then  thus  far,  all  ye  who  are 
well-wishers  to  the  Persians,  and  doubt  not  we  shall  get  the 
better  of  the  Greeks."  When  he  had  so  spoken,  he  further 
ordered  them  to  prepare  themselves,  and  to  put  all  in  readiness 
for  a  battle  upon  the  morrow. 

43.  As  for  the  oracle  of  which  Mardonius  spoke,  and  which 
he  referred  to  the  Persians,  it  did  not,  I  am  well  assured,  mean 
them,  but  the  Illyrians  and  the  Enchelean  host.6  There  are, 
however,  some  verses  of  Bacis  which  did  speak  of  this  bat- 
tle :— 

"  Bj'  Thermodon's  stream,  and  the  grass-clad  banks  of  Asopus, 
See  where  gather  the  Grecians,  and  hark  to  the  foreigners'  war-shout — 
There  in  death  shall  lie,  ere  fate  or  Lachesis  doomed  him, 
Many  a  bow-bearing  Mede,  when  the  day  of  calamity  cometh." 

These  verses,  and  some  others  like  them  which  Musseus  wrote, 
referred,  I  well  know,  to  the  Persians.  ■  The  river  Thermodon 6 
flows  between  Tanagra  and  G-lisas.7 

5  The  Encheleans  are  generally  spoken  of  as  an  Ulyrian  race  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p. 
19;  Strab.  vii.  p.  473;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  They  dwelt  in  the  country  north  of 
Epidamnus,  about  Lake  Lychnidia,  the  modern  Zenta  Skutari  (Polyb.  v.  108). 

The  expedition  of  which  Herodotus  here  speaks,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Cadmus.  Cadmus,  according  to  the  myth,  was  invited  by  the  Encheleans 
to  assist  them  against  the  other  Illyrians.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  led  them 
to  victory.  In  this  way  he  became  king  of  Illyria.  Afterwards,  having  gained 
many  successes,  he  led  an  expedition  against  Delphi,  plundered  the  temple,  but  met 
with  great  disasters  on  his  return  (compare  Eurip.  Bacch.  1336,  with  Apollod.  in.  v. 

§4). 

6  I  cannot  agree  with  Col.  Leake  (N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  250)  that  this  Thermodon 
is  the  torrent  of  PlatanaJci,  which  rising  from  the  mountain  of  Siarnatd  flows  into 
the  Euripus  near  Dhrdmisi.  In  that  case  Herodotus  could  not  have  connected  it 
with  Tanagra.  I  should  suppose  it,  with  Kiepert,  to  be  one  of  the  winter  streams 
(xeifj-appoi)  which  descend  from  the  south  side  of  Siamatd  (Hypatus),  the  waters  of 
which,  if  Kiepert's  map  is  true,  form  the  tributary  of  the  Asopus  which  joins  it  at 
Tanagra,  and  which  is  now  called  the  Lari  (cf.  Pausan.  ix.  xix.  §  3 ;  and  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycoph.  647). 

7  Glisas  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Boeotian  towns.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  (II.  ii.  504).  Pausanias  places  it  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis, 
seven  stades  from  Teumessus  (1.  s.  c. ;  compare  Strab.  ix.  p.  598).  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain  (Leake,  N.  G.  vol.  ii.  n.  255). 
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44.  After  Mardonius  had  put  his  question  about  the  prophe- 
cies, and  spoken  the  above  words  of  encouragement,  night  drew 
on  apace,  and  on  both  sides  the  watches  were  set.  As  soon 
then  as  there  was  silence  throughout  the  camp, — the  night  be- 
ing now  well  advanced,  and  the  men  seeming  to  be  in  their 
deepest  sleep, — Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  and  leader 
of  the  Macedonians,  rode  up  on  horseback  to  the  Athenian  out- 
posts, and  desired  to  speak  with  the  generals.  Hereupon,  while 
the  greater  part  continued  on  guard,  some  of  the  watch  ran 
to  the  chiefs,  and  told  them,  "There  had  come  a  horseman 
from  the  Median  camp  who  would  not  say  a  word,  except  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  the  generals,  of  whom  he  mentioned 
the  names." 

45.  They  at  once,  hearing  this,  made  haste  to  the  outpost, 
where  they  found  Alexander,  who  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"  Men  of  Athens,  that  which  I  am  about  to  say  I  trust  to 
your  honour  ;  and  I  charge  you  to  keep  it  secret  from  all  ex- 
cepting Pausanias,  if  you  would  not  bring  me  to  destruction. 
Had  1  not  greatly  at  heart  the  common  welfare  of  Greece,  I 
should  not  have  come  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  am  myself  a  Greek  by 
descent,8  and  I  would  not  willingly  see  Greece  exchange  free- 
dom for  slavery.  Know  then  that  Mardonius  and  his  army  can- 
not obtain  favourable  omens  ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  they 
would  have  fought  with  you  long  ago.  Now,  however,  they 
have  determined  to  let  the  victims  pass  unheeded  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  day  dawns,  to  engage  in  battle.  Mardonius,  I  imagine, 
is  afraid  that,  if  he  delays,  you  will  increase  in  number. 
Make  ready  then  to  receive  him.  Should  he  however  still  defer 
the  combat,  do  you  abide  where  you  are  ;  for  his  provisions  will 
not  hold  out  many  more  days.9  If  ye  prosper  in  this  war,  for- 
get not  to  do  something  for  my  freedom  ;  consider  the  risk  I 
have  run,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Greek  cause,  to  acquaint  you  with 
what  Mardonius  intends,  and  to  save  you  from  being  surprised 
by  the  barbarians.     I  am  Alexander  of  Macedon." 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  this,  Alexander  rode  back  to  the 
camp,  and  returned  to  the  station  assigned  him. 

46.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  generals  hastened  to  the  right 
wing,  and  told  Pausanias  all  that  they  had  learnt  from  Alex- 
ander.    Hereupon  Pausanias,  who  no  sooner  heard  the  intention 

8  Supra,  v.  22;  viii.  137-8. 

9  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  this  could  be  true.  Herodotus  had  spoken  above 
of  the  "abundant  stores  of  corn  and  fodder,"  which  were  laid  up  at  Thebes (ch.  41). 
And  it  is  evident  from  their  whole  history  that  the  commissariat  of  the  Persians 
was  excellently  managed. 
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of  the  Persians  than  he  was  struck  with  fear,  addressed  the  gen- 
erals, and  said, — 

"  Since  the  battle  is  to  come  with  to-morrow's  dawn,  it 
were  well  that  you  Athenians  should  stand  opposed  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  we  Spartans  to  the  Boeotians  and  the  other  Greeks  ; 
for  ye  know  the  Medes  and  their  manner. of  fight,  since  ye  have 
already  fought  with  them  once  at  Marathon,  but  we  are  quite 
ignorant  and  without  any  experience  of  their  warfare.  While, 
however,  there  is  not  a  Spartan  here  present  who  has  ever 
fought  against  a  Mede,  of  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians  we 
have  had  experience.1  Take  then  your  arms,  and  march  over  to 
our  post  upon  the  right,  while  we  supply  your  place  in  the  left 
wing." 

47.  Both  sides  agreeing  hereto,  at  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians  changed  places.2  But  the  movement 
was  perceived  by  the  Boeotians,  and  they  gave  notice  of  it  to 
Mardonius  ;  who  at  once,  on  hearing  what  had  been  done,  made 
a  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  own  forces,  and  brought  the 
Persians  to  face  the  Lacedaemonians.  Then  Pausanias,  finding 
that  his  design  was  discovered,  led  back  his  Spartans  to  the 
right  wing  ;  and  Mardonius,  seeing  this,  replaced  his  Persians 
upon  the  left  of  his  army. 

48.  When  the  troops  again  occupied  their  former  posts, 
Mardonius  sent  a  herald  to  the  Spartans,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Lacedaemonians,  in  these  parts  the  men  say  that  you  are 
the  bravest  of  mankind,  and  admire  you  because  you  never  turn 
your  backs  in  flight  or  quit  your  ranks,  but  always  stand  firm, 
and  either  die  at  your  posts  or  else  destroy  your  adversaries.3 
But  in  all  this  which  they  say  concerning  you  there  is  not  one 
word  of  truth  ;  for  now  have  we  seen  you,  before  battlcwas  joined 
or  our  two  hosts  had  come  to  blows,  flying  and  leaving  your 
posts,  wishing  the  Athenians  to  make  the  first  trial  of  our  arms, 
and  taking  your  own  station  against  our  slaves.     Surely  these 

1  That  the  Spartans  had  occasionally  been  engaged  against  the  Thessalians  we 
know  from  Herod,  v.  63  and  64.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  had  ever 
hitherto  been  at  war  with  the  Boeotians.  Herodotus  is  not  a  good  authority  for  the 
details  of  Spartan  history. 

2  Plutarch  confirms  'this  narrative  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  16),  but  his  details  are  at 
variance  with  Herodotus,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy. 

s  Vide  supra,  vii.  209.  That  the  Spartans  had  really  at  this  time  the  reputation 
of  being  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Thucydides  (iv.  40). 
It  was  thought  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  yield,  but  that,  whatever  the 
strait  in  which  they  might  be,  they  would  always  resist  to  the  death.  This  illusion 
was  dispelled  at  Pylos.  Concerning  the  real  nature  of  the  Spartan  courage,  see 
Arist.  Pol.  viii.  3 ;  and  compare  Eth.  Nic.  in.  viii.  §  V,  8. 
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are  not  the  deeds  of  brave  men.  Much  do  we  find  ourselves  de- 
ceived in  you  ;  for  we  believed  the  reports  of  you  that  reached 
our  ears,  and  expected  that  you  would  send  a  herald  with  a 
challenge  to  us,  proposing  to  fight  by  yourselves  against  our 
division  of  native  Persians.  We  for  our  part  were  ready  to 
have  agreed  to  this  ;  but  ye  have  made  us  no  such  offer — nay  ! 
ye  seem  rather  to  shrink  from  meeting  us.  However,  as  no 
challenge  of  this  kind  comes  from  you  to  us,  lo  !  we  send  a 
challenge  to  you.  Why  should  not  you  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  as  you  are  thought  to  be  the  bravest  of  all,  and  we  on 
the  part  of  the  barbarians,  fight  a  battle  with  equal  numbers 
on  both  sides  ?  Then,  if  it  seems  good  to  the  others  to  fight 
likewise,  let  them  engage  afterwards — but  if  not, — if  they  are 
content  that  we  should  fight  on  behalf  of  all,  let  us  so  do — and 
whichever  side  wins  the  battle,  let  them  win  it  for  their  whole 
army." 

49.  When  the  herald  had  thus  spoken,4  he  waited  awhile, 
but  as  no  one  made  him  any  answer,  he  went  back,  and  told 
Mardonius  what  had  happened.  Mardonius  was  full  of  joy 
thereat,  and  so  puffed  up  by  the  empty  victory,  that  he  at  once 
gave  orders  to  his  horse  to  charge  the  Greek  line.  Then  the 
horsemen  drew  near,  and  with  their  javelins  and  their  arrows — 
for  though  horsemen  they  used  the  bow5 — sorely  distressed  the 
Greek  troops,  which  could  not  bring  them  to  close  combat.  The 
fountain  of  Gargaphia,6  whence  the  whole  Greek  army  drew  its 
water,  they  at  this  time  choked  up  and  spoiled.7  The  Lacedse- 
monians  were  the  only  troops  who  had  their  station  near  this 
fountain  ;  the  other  Greeks  were  more  or  less  distant  from  it, 
according  to  their  place  in  the  line  ;  they  however  were  not  far 
from  the  Asopus.  Still,  as  the  Persian  horse  with  their  mis- 
sile weapons  did  not  allow  them  to  approach,  and  so  they  could 


4  Mr.  Grote  disbelieves  this  circumstance.  He  thinks  that  Herodotus  has  here, 
"in  Homeric  style,  cast  the  feeling  of  Mardonius  at  the  time  into  the  form  of  a 
speech"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  230).  But  the  'Homeric'  style  of  reproach  is 
quite  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  primitive,  and  especially  of  Oriental,  races.  The 
challenge,  it  must  be  granted,  is  not  so  probable  a  feature. 

5  Supra,  vii.  84  (compare  vii.  61).  The  custom  is  noticed  by  several  writers 
(Xen.  Anab.  in.  iii.  §  7  ;  Lucian.  Hermotim.  §  33).  It  appears  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  Assyrians  (see  the  Monuments  passim),  and  to  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  Parthiaus  (Appian.  B.  C.  iv.  59;  Dionvs.  Perieg.  1.  1040;  Plut.  Vit.  Crass,  c. 
24-5;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  31 ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  19;  ii.  13,  &c).  In  Alexander's  time,  how- 
ever, the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Persian  cavalry  seems  to  have  been  the  javelin, — 
the  jereed  of  the  present  day  (see  Arrian  Exp.  Alex.  i.  15;  iii.  15). 

°  Supra,  ch.  25. 

7  Pausanias  says  the  fountain  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Plataeans  (ix.  iv. 
§2). 
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not  get  their  water  from  the  river,  these  Greeks,  no  less  than 
the  Lacedasmonians,  resorted  at  this  time  to  the  fountain. 

50.  When  the  fountain  was  choked,  the  Grecian  captains, 
seeing  that  the  army  had  no  longer  a  watering-place,  and  ob- 
serving moreover  that  the  cavalry  greatly  harassed  them,  held  a 
meeting  on  these  and  other  matters  at  the  head-quarters  of  Pau- 
sanias  upon  the  right.  For  besides  the  above-named  difficulties, 
which  were  great  enough,  other  circumstances  added  to  their  dis- 
tress. All  the  provisions  that  they  had  brought  with  them 
were  gone  ;  and  the  attendants  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  sup- 
plies from  the  Peloponnese,  were  prevented  from  returning  to 
camp  by  the  Persian  horse,  which  had  now  closed  the  passage. 

51.  The  captains  therefore  held  a  council,  whereat  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  the  Persians  did  not  give  battle  that  day,  the 
Greeks  should  move  to  the  Island — a  tract  of  ground  which  lies 
in  front  of  Plataea,  at  the  distance  of  ten  furlongs  from  the 
Asopus  and  fount  Gargaphia,  where  the  army  was  encamped  at 
that  time.  This  tract  was  a  sort  of  island  in  the  continent  : 
for  there  is  a  river  which,  dividing  near  its  source,  runs  down 
from  Mount  Cithseron  into  the  plain  below  in  two  streams,  flow- 
ing in  channels  about  three  furlongs  apart,  which  after  a  while 
unite  and  become  one.8  The  name  of  this  river  is  Oeroe,  and 
the  dwellers  in  those  parts  call  it,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus.9 
This  was  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  resolved  to  remove  ; 
and  they  chose  it,  first  because  they  would  there  have  no  lack  of 
water,  and  secondly,  because  the  horse  could  not  harass  them  as 
when  it  was  drawn  up  right  in  their  front.  They  thought  it  best 
to  begin  their  march  at  the  second  watch  of  the  night,. lest  the 
Persians  should  see  them  as  they  left  their  station,  and  should 
follow  and  harass  them  with  their  cavalry.  It  was  agreed  like- 
wise, that  after  they  had  reached  the  place,  which  the  Asopus- 
born  Oeroe  surrounds,  as  it  flows  down  from  Cithaaron,  they 
should  dispatch,  the  very  same  night,  one  half  of  their  army 

8  There  is  no  "  island,"  properly  so  called,  in  front  of  Plataea.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  position  and  at  about  the  distance  indicated,  a  tract  of  ground  nearly, 
though  not  quite  surrounded  by  water,  which  seems  to  be  the  place  that  bore  the 
name.  Two  small  streams  descend  from  the  flanks  of  Cithseron,  which  at  first  are 
not  more  than  300  yards  apart,  but  gradually  increase  the  distance  to  more  than 
half  a  mile,  after  which  they  again  approach  each  other,  and  unite  to  form  the  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf  at  Livadhdstra.  (See  the  Plan,  supra,  p. 
403.)  This  river  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  ancient  Oeroe  (see  Pausan.  ix.  iv.  3 ;  and 
compare  the  observations  of  Col.  Leake,  N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  357-9). 

9  It  is  of  course  untrue,  that  there  is  any  physical  connexion  between  these  two 
streams.  The  ancients,  however,  may  have  thought  there  was ;  for  it  was  not  un- 
common with  them  to  derive  a  stream  from  a  river.  The  fountain  Arethusa,  for 
instance,  though  in  Sicily,  was  connected  in  this  way  with  the  river  Alpheus  in  the 
Peloponnese  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  1 ;  Pyth.  ii.  7,  &c.) ! 
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towards  that  mountain-range,  to  relieve  those  whom  they  had 
sent  to  procure  provisions,  and  who  were  now  blocked  up  in 
that  region. 

52.  Having  made  these  resolves,  they  continued  during  that 
whole  day  to  suffer  beyond  measure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy's  horse.  At  length  when  towards  dusk  the  attacks  of  the 
horse  ceased,  and  night  having  closed  in,  the  hour  arrived  at 
which  the  army  was  to  commence  its  retreat,  the  greater  num- 
ber struck  their  tents  and  began  the  march  towards  the  rear. 
They  were  not  minded,  however,  to  make  for  the  place  agreed 
upon  ;  but  in  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  Persian  horse,  no 
sooner  had  they  begun  to  move  than  they  fled  straight  to  Pla- 
taea  ;  where  they  took  post  at  the  temple  of  Juno,1  which  lies 
outside  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  furlongs  from 
Gargaphia,  and  here  they  pitched  their  camp  in  front  of  the 
sacred  building. 

53.  As  soon  as  Pausanias  saw  a  portion  of  the  troops  in 
motion,  he  issued  orders  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  strike  their 
tents  and  follow  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  depart,  sup- 
posing that  they  were  on  their  march  to  the  place  agreed  upon. 
All  the  captains  but  one  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders :  Amom- 

fpharetus,  however,  the  son  of  Poliadas,  who  was  leader  of  the 
I  Pitanate  cohort,2  refused  to  move,  saying,  "  He  for  one  would 
not  fly  from  the  strangers,  or  of  his  own  will  bring  disgrace 
upon  Sparta."  It  had  happened  that  he  was  absent  from  the 
former  conference  of  the  captains,4  and  so  what  was  now  taking 
place  astonished  him.     Pausanias  and  Euryanax 5  thought  it  a 

1  The  site  of  this  temple  is  very  uncertain.  Col.  Leake  thinks  that  it  occupied 
a  situation  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  table  height  on  which  the  town  stood, 
overlooking  the  Oeroe,  within  the  circuit  of  the  present  walls.  The  Plataea  of  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  he  believes  to  have  been  confined  to  the  southern  or  high- 
est part  of  the  eminence,  where  the  ruins  are  of  the  most  archaic  character  (N". 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  364 ;  compare  p.  325).  The  temple  appears  to  have  been  spared 
when  the  rest  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Boeotians,  b.  c.  426,  while  a  new 
temple  was  also  built  in  honour  of  Juno  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (Thucyd. 
iii.  68).     The  latter  is  probably  the  building  which  Pausanias  saw  (ix.  ii.  §  5). 

2  Thucydides  declares  the  belief  in  a  "Pitanate  cohort"  to  have  been  a  vulgar 
error  among  the  Greeks  generally.  He  absolutely  denies  the  existence,  at  any  time, 
of  such  a  body  ($>s  ou5'  iyivzro  -nw-rroTe,  i.  20).  It  is  possible  certainly  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  Spartan  army  may  have  borne  this  name,  but  as  Pitana  was  a  suburb  of 
Sparta  (supra,  iii.  55),  possessing  a  certain  distinctness  in  itself,  it  is  likely  to  have 
furnished  to  the  army  a  battalion  of  its  own,  which  Herodotus,  who  had  been  at 
Pitana  (1.  s.  c),  would  intend  to  mark  out  for  honour.  He  might  call  this  "  the 
Pitanate  cohort "  without  meaning  that  it  actually  bore  the  title. 

In  Roman  times  the  statement  of  Thucydides  was  not  believed ;  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly in  supposed  imitation  of  antiquity  that  Caracalla  composed  his  Ao'xos  UiravaTT]'; 
of  young  Spartans  (Herodian.  iv.  3,  p.  170,  D.). 

3  Vide  supra,  ch.  11,  and  infra,  ch.  55.  4  Vide  supra,  ch.  51. 

5  Eurvanax  had  been  mentioned  as  having  some  share  in  the  command,  scpra, 
ch.  10. 
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monstrous  thing  that  Amompharetus  would  not  hearken  to 
them  ;  but  considered  that  it  would  be  yet  more  monstrous,  if, 
when  he  was  so  minded,  they  were  to  leave  the  Pitanates  to 
their  fate ;  seeing  that  if  they  forsook  them  to  keep  their  agree- 
ment with  the  other  Greeks,  Amompharetus  and  those  with  him, 
might  perish.  On  this  account,  therefore,  they  kept  the  Lacede- 
monian force  in  its  place,  and  made  every  endeavour  to  persuade 
Amompharetus  that  he  was  wrong  to  act  as  he  was  doing. 

54.  While  the  Spartans  were  engaged  in  these  efforts  to  turn 
Amompharetus, — the  only  man  unwilling  to  retreat  either  in 
their  own  army  or  in  that  of  the  Tegeans — the  Athenians  on 
their  side  did  as  follows.  Knowing  that  it  was  the  Spartan 
temper  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another,6  they  remained  quiet 
in  their  station  until  the  army  began  to  retreat,  when  they  dis- 
patched a  horseman  to  see  whether  the  Spartans  really  meant 
to  set  forth,  or  whether  after  all  they  had  no  intention  of  mov- 
ing. The  horseman  was  also  to  ask  Pausanias,  what  he  wished 
the  Athenians  to  do. 

55.  The  herald  on  his  arrival  found  the  Laccdsemonians 
drawn  up  in  their  old  position,  and  their  leaders  quarrelling 
with  one  another.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax  had  gone  on  urg- 
ing Amompharetus  not  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  men  by 
staying  behind  while  the  others  drew  off,  but  without  succeeding 
in  persuading  him  ;  until  at  last  the  dispute  had  waxed  hot  be- 
tween them  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Athenian  herald 
arrived.  At  this  point  Amompharetus,  who  was  still  disputing, 
took  up  with  both  his  hands  a  vast  rock,  and  placed  it  at  the 
feet  of  Pausanias,  saying — "  With  this  pebble  I  give  my  vote 
not  to  run  away  from  the  strangers/'  (By  "strangers"  he 
meant  barbarians.68)  Pausanias,  in  reply,  called  him  a  fool 
and  a  madman,  and  turning  to  the  Athenian  herald,  who  had 
made  the  inquiries  with  which  he  was  charged,  bade  him  tell 
his  countrymen  how  he  was  occupied,  and  ask  them  to  ap- 
proach nearer,  and  retreat  or  not  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  Spartans. 

56.  So  the  herald  went  back  to  the  Athenians  ;  and  the 
Spartans  continued  to  dispute  till  morning  began  to  dawn  upon 
them.  Then  Pausanias,  who  as  yet  had  not  moved,  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat — expectiug  (and  rightly,  as  the  event  proved) 

c  Vide  supra,  chs.  6  and  8.  The  soreness  caused  by  recent  disappointment 
might  have  produced  a  distrust  of  the  Spartans,  which  their  ordinary  conduct  did 
not  justify.  The  Athenians,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  observes  (note  ad  loc),  were  fond  of 
taxing  the  Spartans  with  bad  faith  (Arist.  Pac.  1004  et  seqq. ;  Eurip.  Androm.  446- 
450;  &c);  but  "history  does  not  bear  out  the  charge." 

6a  Vide  supra,  ch.  11. 
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that  Amompharetus,  when  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  motion,  would  be  unwilling  to  be  left  behind.  No  sooner 
was  the  signal  given,  than  all  the  army  except  the  Pitanates 
began  their  march,  and  retreated  along  the  line  of  the  hills  ; 
the  Tegeans  accompanying  them.  The  Athenians  likewise  set 
off  in  good  order,  but  proceeded  by  a  different  way  from  the 
Lacedaemonians.  For  while  the  latter  clung  to  the  hilly 
ground  and  the  skirts  of  Mount  Citheeron,  on  account  of  the 
fear  which  they  entertained  of  the  enemy's  horse,  the  former 
betook  themselves  to  the  low  country  and  marched  through  the 
plain. 

57.  As  for(Amompharetus]|  at  first  he  did  not  believe  that 
Pausanias  would  really  dare  to  leave  him  behind  ;  he  therefore 
remained  firm  in  his  resolve  to  keep  his  men  at  their  post  ; 
when,  however,  Pausanias  and  his  troops  were  now  some  way 
off,  Amompharetus,  thinking  himself  forsaken  in  good  earnest, 
ordered  his  band  to  take  their  arms,  and  led  them  at  a  walk 
towards  the  main  army.  Now  the  army  was  waiting  for  them 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  furlongs,  having  halted  upon  the 
river  Moloeis 7  at  a  place  called  Argiopius,  where  stands  a 
temple8  dedicated  to  Eleusinian  Ceres.9  They  had  stopped 
here,  that,  in  case  Amompharetus  and  his  band  should  refuse  to 
quit  the  spot  where  they  were  drawn  up,  and  should  really  not 
stir  from  it,  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  move  back  and 
lend  them  assistance.  Amompharetus,  however,  and  his  com- 
panions rejoined  the  main  body  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  mass  of  the  barbarian  cavalry  arrived  and  began  to  press 
hard  upon  them.  The  horsemen  had  followed  their  usual 
practice  and  ridden  up  to  the  Greek  camp,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  the  place,  where  the  Greeks  had  been  posted 
hitherto,  was  deserted.     Hereupon  they  pushed  forward  without 

7  The  Moloeis  must  be  one  of  the  small  streams  which  join  to  form  the  Oeroe, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  which  of  them.  If  the  name  Oeroe  applied,  as  is 
probable  (supra,  ch.  51),  to  both  the  main  sources,  perhaps  the  intermediate  stream 
was  the  Moloeis. 

8  This  temple  is  mentioned  again,  chs.  62  and  65.  Plutarch  tells  us  it  was 
situated  on  the  skirts  of  Cithaeron,  not  far  from  the  Heroum  of  Androcrates  (Vit. 
Aristid.  c.  11).  Pausanias  (ix.  iv.  §  2)  seems  to  place  it  near  Gargaphia  (see  above, 
ch.  25,  note  u).     No  remains  of  it  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 

9  According  to  Plutarch  (1.  s.  c.)  the  Athenians  had  been  warned  by  the  Delphic 
oracle,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  victory,  they  must  sacrifice  to  the  local  gods  of 
the  Plataean  district,  and  also  fight  the  battle  in  their  own  territory  in  the  plain  of 
the  Eleusinian  goddesses.  The  two  parts  of  the  oracle  seemed  incompatible ;  but 
by  the  discovery  of  this  ancient  temple  they  were  reconciled.  The  Plataeans  ceded 
the  territory  in  which  it  lay  to  Athens,  who  thus  fought  on  Iter  own  ground.  It  is 
clear  that  Herodotus  had  not  heard  of  this  story,  which  is  probably  devoid  of  any 
foundation  in  fact  (see  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  334,  335). 
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stopping,  and  as  soon  as  they   overtook  the    enemy,    pressed 
heavily  on  them. 

58.  Mardonius,  when  he  heard  that  the  Greeks  had  retired 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  beheld  the  place,  where  they  had 
been  stationed,  empty,  called  to  him  Thorax  of  Larissa,1  and 
his  brethren,  Eurypylus  and  Thrasideius,  and  said — 

"  0  sons  of  Aleuas,  what  will  ye  say  now,  when  ye  see 
yonder  place  empty  ?  Why,  you  who  dwell  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, told  me  the  Lacedaemonians  never  fled  from  battle,  but 
were  brave  beyond  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Lately,  however, 
you  yourselves  beheld  them  change  their  place  in  the  line  ;2 
and  here,  as  all  may  see,  they  have  run  away  during  the  night. 
Verily,  when  their  turn  came  to  fight  with  those,  who  are  of  a 
truth  the  bravest  warriors  in  all  the  world,  they  showed  plainly 
enough,  that  they  are  men  of  no  worth,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  among  Greeks — men  likewise  of  no  worth  at  all. 
However  I  can  readily  excuse  you,  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  Persians,  praised  these  men  from  your  acquaintance  with 
certain  exploits  of  theirs  ;  but  I  marvel  all  the  more  at  Arta- 
bazus,  that  he  should  have  been  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  have  therefore  given  us  so  dastardly  a  counsel, — bidding  us, 
as  he  did,  break  up  our  camp,  and  remove  to  Thebes,  and  there 
allow  ourselves  to  be  besieged  by  the  Greeks  3 — advice  whereof 
I  shall  take  care  to  inform  the  King.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
Now  we  must  not  allow  them  to  escape  us,  but  must  pursue 
after  them  till  we  overtake  them  ;  and  then  we  must  exact 
vengeance  for  all  the  wrongs,  which  have  been  suffered  at  their 
hands  by  the  Persians." 

59.  When  he  had  so  spoken,  he  crossed  the  Asopus,  and  led 
the  Persians  forward  at  a  run  directly  upon  the  track  of  the 
Greeks,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  actual  flight.  He  could  not 
see  the  Athenians  ;  for  as  they  had  taken  the  way  of  the  plain, 
they  were  hidden  from  his  sight  by  the  hills  ;  he  therefore  led 
on  his  troops  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Tegeans  only. 
When  the  commanders  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  barbarians 
saw  the  Persians  pursuing  the  Greeks  so  hastily,  they  all  forth- 
with seized  their  standards,  and  hurried  after  at  their  best 
speed,  in  great  disorder  and  disarray.4     On  they  went  with  loud 

1  Supra,  ch.  1.  2  Supra,  ch.  47.  3  Supra,  ch.  41. 

4  It  is  curious  that  Plutarch,  while  following  in  most  points  the  very  expressions 
of  Herodotus,  should  reverse  this  statement,  and  declare  that  the  Persians  advanced 
in  good  order  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  17).  If  his  text  is  sound,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
thought  it  would  detract  too  much  from  the  credit  of  the  Spartans  to  allow  the  dis- 
array of  the  enemy.  But  I  suspect  that  a  negative  has  slipped  out  before  avprera- 
y/jifurjv — and  that  we  ought  to  read,  M.apd6vios  .    .    .    exwv  °"  o-vvt^t  ay  fievriv  tV 
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shouts  and  in  a  wild  rant,  thinking  to  swallow  up  the  run- 
aways. 

60.  Meanwhile  Pausanias  had  sent  a  horseman  to  the 
Athenians,  at  the  time  when  the  cavalry  first  fell  upon  him, 
with  this  message  : — 

"Men  of  Athens,  now  that  the  great  struggle  has  come, 
which  is  to  decide  the  freedom  or  the  slavery  of  Greece,  we 
twain,  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  are  deserted  by  all  the 
other  allies,  who  have  fled  away  from  us  during  the  past  night. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  resolved  what  to  do — we  must  endeavour, 
as  best  we  may,  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  succour  one  another. 
Now,  had  the  horse  fallen  upon  you  first,  we  ourselves  with  the 
Tegeans  (who  remain  faithful  to  the  Greek  cause)  would  have 
been  bound  to  render  you  assistance  against  them.  As  however 
the  entire  body  has  advanced  upon  us,  'tis  your  place  to  come 
to  our  aid,  sore  pressed  as  we  are  by  the  enemy.  Should  you 
yourselves  be  so  straitened  that  you  cannot  come,  at  least  send 
us  your  archers,  and  be  sure  you  will  earn  our  gratitude.  We 
acknowledge  that  throughout  this  whole  war  there  has  been  no 
zeal  to  be  compared  to  yours — we  therefore  doubt  not  that  you 
will  do  us  this  service." 

61.  The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  received  this  message, 
were  anxious  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  help  them 
to  the  uttermost  of  their  power ;  but,  as  they  were  upon  the 
march,  the  Greeks  on  the  King's  side,  whose  place  in  the  line 
had  been  opposite  theirs,  fell  upon  them,  and  so  harassed  them 
by  their  attacks  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  give  the 
succour  they  desired.  Accordingly  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
the  Tegeans — whom  nothing  could  induce  to  quit  their  side — 
were  left  alone  to  resist  the  Persians.  Including  the  light- 
armed,  the  number  of  the  former  was  50,000  ;  while  that  of  the 
Tegeans*  was  3000.5  Now,  therefore,  as  they  were  about  to 
engage  with  Mardonius  and  the  troops  under  him,  they  made 

Zvvafxiu  iirtcpepeTo  to?s  AaKe8ui/j.oi>iois,  kt\.     The  sense  of  the  whole  passage  seems 
to  require  this  change. 

6  Vide  supra,  chs.  28-9.     The  50,000  would  be  thus  composed : — 

Hoa^a™*     \*2£SL**i     .-.-.■.■       S8S- 


50,000 

The  Tegean  3000  were  :— 

Heavy-armed    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,500 

Light- armed  .......       1,500 

3,000 
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ready  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  victims,  however,  for  some  time 
were  not  favourable  ;  and  during  the  delay,  many  fell  on  the 
Spartan  side,  and  a  still  greater  number  were  wounded.  For 
the  Persians  had  made  a  rampart 6  of  their  wicker  shields,7  and 
shot  from  behind  them  such  clouds  of  arrows,  that  the  Spartans 
were  sorely  distressed.  The  victims  continued  unpropitious  ; 
till  at  last  Pausanias  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Herseum  of  the 
Plataaans,8  and  calling  the  goddess  to  his  aid,  besought  her  not 
to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks. 

62.  As  he  offered  his  prayer,  the  Tegeans,  advancing  before 
the  rest,  rushed  forward  against  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  had  obtained  favourable  omens  the  moment  that 
Pausanias  prayed,  at  length,  after  their  long  delay,  advanced  to 
the  attack  ;  while  the  Persians,  on  their  side,  left  shooting,  and 
prepared  to  meet  them.  And  first  the  combat  was  at  the  wicker 
shields.  Afterwards,  when  these  were  swept  down,  a  fierce 
contest  took  place  by  the  side  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which 
lasted  long,  and  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The  bar- 
barians many  times  seized  hold  of  the  Greek  spears  and  brake 
them  ;  for  in  boldness  and  warlike  spirit  the  Persians  were  not 
a  whit  inferior  to  the  Greeks  ;  but  they  were  without  bucklers,9 


6  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  practice  still  in  use  at  the  present  day.  In  an  ac- 
count given  by  an  English  surgeon  (Mr.  Adams)  of  an  attack  made  by  North-Amer- 
ican-Indians upon  a  Russian  post  in  the  winter  of  1850-1851,  I  find  the  following: — 
"  Each  man  carried  a  shield  of  thick  wood,  which  was  musket-proof;  and  after  the 
first  attack,  they  appear  to  have  planted  them  in  a  line,  so  as  to  form  a  wall,  from 

behind  which  they  fired  [with  arrows]  at  the 
surviving  inhabitants."  (See  Osborn's  Dis- 
covery of  the  North-West  Passage,  p.  175.) 

7  The  wicker  shield  used  by  the  Persians, 
both  at  this  time  and  in  the  age  of  Xeno- 
phon  (Anab.  i.  viii.  §  9),  but  which  is  not 
seen  at  Persepolis  (supra,  vii.  61,  note  7), 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  tha  Assyrians, 
on  whose  monuments  it  not  unfrequently  ap- 
pears (see  Layard's  Monuments  of  Nineveh, 
plates  75  and  78).  The  mode  of  using  it,  was 
either  by  means  of  a  shield-bearer,  who  pro- 
tected the  archer,  as  in  the  subjoined  repre- 
sentation, or  sometimes  perhaps  by  means 
of  a  crutch  (vide  supra,  vii.  89,  note  °). 

ti  Supra,  ch.  52,  note  \  If  the  temple  stood 
where  Col.  Leake  supposes,  it  would  be  direct- 
ly in  the  rear  of  Pausanias,  but  conspicuous  if 
he  turned  round.  As,  however,  the  Platrean 
Here,  or  Juno,  was  entitled  "Here  Citheronia" 
(Plut.  Vit.  Arist.  c.  18,  &c),  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  building  did  not 
occupy  some  point  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain.  In  this  case,  it  would  have  been 
upon  his  right. 

9  The  wicker  shields  (yeppa)  of  the  Persians  were  useless  for  close  combat,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  first  attack  of  the  Greeks.    The  Persians 
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untrained,  and  far  below  the  enemy  in  respect  of  skill  in  arms. 
Sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  bodies  of  ten,  now  fewer  and 
now  more  in  number,  they  dashed  forward  upon  the  Spartan 
ranks,  and  so  perished. 

63.  The  fight  went  most  against  the  Greeks,  where  Mar- 
donius, mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bravest  of  all  the  Persians,  the  thousand  picked  men,1  fought 
in  person.  So  long  as  Mardonius  was  alive,  this  body  resisted 
all  attacks,  and,  while  they  defended  their  own  lives,  struck 
down  no  small  number  of  Spartans  ;  but  after  Mardonius  fell, 
and  the  troops  with  him,  which  were  the  main  strength  of  the 
army,  perished,  the  remainder  yielded  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  took  to  flight.  Their  light  clothing,  and  want  of  bucklers, 
were  of  the  greatest  hurt  to  them  :  for  they  had  to  contend 
against  men  heavily  armed,  while  they  themselves  were  without 
any  such  defence. 

64.  Then  was  the  warning  of  the  oracle  fulfilled,2  and  the 
vengeance  which  was  due  to  the  Spartans  for  the  slaughter  of 
Leonidas  was  paid  them  by  Mardonius — then  too  did  Pausanias, 
the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and  grandson  of  Anaxandridas  (I  omit 
to  recount  his  other  ancestors,  since  they  are  the  same  with 
those  of  Leonidas  3),  win  a  victory  exceeding  in  glory  all  those 
to  which  our  knowledge  extends.  Mardonius  was  slain  by 
Aeimnestus,4  a  man  famous  in  Sparta — the  same  who  in  the 
Messenian  war,  which  came  after  the  struggle  against  the 
Medes,5  fought  a  battle  near  Stenyclerus  with  but  three  hundred 

were  then  exposed  without  bucklers,  and  with  no  defence  but  the  breastplate,  or 
coat  of  scale  armour,  to  the  spears  of  their  adversaries.  Perhaps  some  were  even 
without  this  protection.  Mr.  Grote,  in  understanding  by  oir\a,  defensive  armour 
generally,  has  overstated  the  disadvantages,  and  by  consequence,  the  courage  of  the 
Persians  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  239).  The  ow\ov  is  equivalent  to  the  a<nr]s  or 
clypem,  and  is  the  ordinary  shield  which  distinguished  the  ottAittj?  from  the  \pi\bs  or 
light-armed  soldier.  Some  considerable  number  of  the  Persians  must  certainly  have 
had  coats  of  mail  or  breastplates.      (Vide  supra,  vii.  61,  viii.  113,  ix.  22.) 

1  Supra,  vii.  40,  and  viii.  113. 

2  The  warning  to  which  allusion  is  made,  must  undoubtedly  be  that  related  in 
the  preceding  Book,  ch.  114.     In  the  original  the  expression  is  the  same   (rb  XPW*' 

Tt]piOV). 

3  The  ancestors  of  Leonidas  had  been  already  given  (vii.  204). 

4  Plutarch  says  Arimnestus ;  and  this  is  the  reading  in  some  MSS.  of  Herodotus. 
According  to  the  former,  Mardonius  received  his  death-wound  from  a  stone,  whereby 
was  fulfilled  a  prophecy  given  to  his  messenger  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius  (De  Def. 
Oracl.  vol.  ii.  p.  412). 

5  Supra,  ch.  35,  note  5.  Stenyclerus,  where  this  battle  was  fought,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Dorian  capital  of  Messenia  (Ephor.  Fr.  20 ;  Pausan.  iv.  iii.  §  4).  It  was 
famous  for  one  of  the  great  victories  of  Aristomenes  (Pausan.  iv.  xvi.)  The  site  is 
not  now  marked  by  any  ruins  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  probable  position  of  the  town 
is  that  assigned  by  Professor  Curtius,  who  places  it  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  great 
plain,  about  three  miles  north  of  Scala  (Peloponnesus,  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  and  comp. 
Map  5). 
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men  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Messenians,  and  himself  per- 
ished, and  the  three  hundred  with  him. 

65.  The  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  ran  hastily  away,  without  preserving  any  order, 
and  took  refuge  in  their  own  camp,  within  the  wooden  de- 
fence which  they  had  raised  in  the  Theban  territory.6  It  is  a 
marvel  to  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  although  the  battle  was 
fought  quite  close  to  the  grove  of  Ceres,  yet  not  a  single  Persian 
appears  to  have  died  on  the  sacred  soil,  or  even  to  have  set  foot 
upon  it,  while  round  about  the  precinct,  in  the  unconsecrated 
ground,  great  numbers  perished.  I  imagine — if  it  is  lawful,  in 
matters  which  concern  the  gods,  to  imagine  anything — that  the 
goddess  herself  kept  them  out,  because  they  had  burnt  her  dwell- 
ing at  Eleusis.     Such,  then,  was  the  issue  of  this  battle. 

66.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phamaces,  who  had  disapproved 
from  the  first  of  the  king's  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  and 
had  made  great  endeavours,  but  all  in  vain,  to  dissuade  Mar- 
donius from  risking  a  battle,7  when  he  found  that  the  latter  was 
bent  on  acting  otherwise  than  he  wished,  did  as  follows.  He 
had  a  force  under  his  orders  which  was  far  from  inconsiderable, 
amounting,  as  it  did,  to  near  forty  thousand  men.  Being  well 
aware,  therefore,  how  the  battle  was  likely  to  go,  as  soon  as  the 
two  armies  began  to  fight,  he  led  his  soldiers  forward  in  an 
orderly  array, s  bidding  them  one  and  all  proceed  at  the  same 
pace,  and  follow  him  with  such  celerity  as  they  should  observe 
him  to  use.  Having  issued  these  commands,  he  pretended  to 
lead  them  to  the  battle.  But  when,  advancing  before  his  army, 
he  saw  that  the  Persians  were  already  in  flight,  instead  of  keeping 
the  same  order,  he  wheeled  his  troops  suddenly  round,  and  beat 
a  retreat ;  nor  did  he  even  seek  shelter  within  the  palisade  or 
behind  the  walls  of  Thebes,  but  hurried  on  into  Phocis,  wishing 
to  make  his  way  to  the  Hellespont  with  all  possible  speed.  Such 
accordingly  was  the  course  which  these  Persians  took. 

67.  As  for  the  Greeks  upon  the  King's  side,  while  most  of 
them  played  the  coward  purposely,  the  Boeotians,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  long  struggle  with  the  Athenians.  Those  of  the 
Thebans  who  were  attached  to  the  Medes,9  displayed  especially 

6  Supra,  ch.  15.  7  Supra,  ch.  41. 

8  I  have  followed  the  reading  %ye  KaT^prrnxevovs,  which  Mr.  Blakesley  edits,  and 
which  seems  to  give  the  best  sense. 

9  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that  the  Thebans  were  divided.  While  the  great 
majority  of  them  went  heart  and  soul  with  the  Persians,  there  was  still  among 
them  an  anti-Persian  minority.  This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  constant  existence 
of  two  parties,  an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic,  in  Thebes  (Hermann's  Pol.  Ant., 
§  180).  As  the  former  joined  the  Persians,  chiefly  out  of  hatred  to  Athens,  the  Athe« 
nian  sympathies  of  the  latter  would  induce  it  to  take  the  opposite  side. 
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no  little  zeal ;  far  from  playing  the  coward,  they  fought  with 
such  fury  that  three  hundred  of  the  best  and  bravest  among 
them  were  slain  by  the  Athenians  in  this  passage  of  arms.  But  at 
last  they  too  were  routed,  and  fled  away — not,  however,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Persians  and  the  crowd  of  allies,  who, 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  ran  off  without  striking  a 
blow — but  to  the  city  of  Thebes. 

68.  To  me  it  shows  very  clearly  how  completely  the  rest  of  the 
barbarians  were  dependent  upon  the  Persian  troops,  that  here 
they  all  fled  at  once,  without  ever  coming  to  blows  with  the 
enemy,  merely  because  they  saw  the  Persians  running  away. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  whole  army  took  to  flight, 
except  only  the  horse,  both  Persian  and  Boeotian.  These  did 
good  service  to  the  flying  foot-men,  by  advancing  close  to  the 
enemy,  and  separating  between  the  Greeks  and  their  own  fugi- 
tives. 

69.  The  victors  however  pressed  on,  pursuing  and  slaying 
the  remnant  of  the  king's  army. 

Meantime,  while  the  flight  continued,  tidings  reached  the 
Greeks  who  were  drawn  up  round  the  Heraeum,10  and  so  were 
absent  from  the  battle,  that  the  fight  was  begun,  and  that 
Pausanias  was  gaining  the  victory.  Hearing  this,  they  rushed 
forward  without  any  order,  the  Corinthians  taking  the  upper 
road  across  the  skirts  of  Cithaeron  and  the  hills,  which  led 
straight  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  while  the  Megarians  and 
Phliasians  followed  the  level  route  through  the  plain.  These 
last  had  almost  reached  the  enemy,  when  the  Theban  horse 
espied  them,  and  observing  their  disarray,  dispatched  against 
them  the  squadron  of  which  Asopodorus,  the  son  of  Timander, 
was  captain.  Asopodorus  charged  them  with  such  effect  that 
he  left  six  hundred  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  plain,  and, 
pursuing  the  rest,  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in  Cithaeron. 
So  these  men  perished  without  honour. 

70.  The  Persians,  and  the  multitude  with  them,  who  fled 
to  the  wooden  fortress,  were  able  to  ascend  into  the  towers  before 
the  Lacedaemonians  came  up.  Thus  placed,  they  proceeded  to 
strengthen  the  defences  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  arrived,  a  sharp  fight  took  place  at  the  rampart. 
So  long  as  the  Athenians  were  away,  the  barbarians  kept  off 
their  assailants,  and  had  much  the  best  of  the  combat,  since  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  unskilled  in  the  attack  of  walled  places  :l 

10  Supra,  ch.  52. 

1  The  inability  to  conduct  sieges  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
Spartan  military  character.     Muller  (Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  E.  T.)  ascribes  it  to  a 
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but  on  the  arrival  of  trie  Athenians,  a  more  violent  assault  was 
made,  and  the  wall  was  for  a  long  time  attacked  with  fury.  In 
the  end  the  valour  of  the  Athenians  and  their  perseverance  pre- 
vailed— they  gained  the  top  of  the  wall,  and,  breaking  a  breach 
through  it,  enabled  the  Greeks  to  pour  in.  The  first  to  enter 
here  were  the  Tegeans,  and  they  it  was  who  plundered  the  tent 
of  Mardonius  ;  where  among  other  booty  they  found  the  manger 
from  which  his  horses  ate,  all  made  of  solid  brass,  and  well 
worth  looking  at.  This  manger  was  given  by  the  Tegeans  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,2  while  the  remainder  of  their  booty 
was  brought  into  the  common  stock  of  the  Greeks.  As  soon  as 
the  wall  was  broken  down,  the  barbarians  no  longer  kept 
together  in  any  array,  nor  was  there  one  among  them  who 
thought  of  making  further  resistance — in  good  truth  they  were 
all  half  dead  with  fright,  huddled  as  so  many  thousands  were 
into  so  narrow  and  confined  a  space.  With  such  tameness  did 
they  submit  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  Greeks,  that  of  the 
300,000  men  who  composed  the  army — omitting  the  40,000  by 
whom  Artabazus  was  accompanied  in  his  flight — no  more  than 
3000  outlived  the  battle.3  Of  the  Lacedemonians  from  Sparta 
there  perished  in  this  combat  ninety-one  ;  of  the  Tegeans  six- 
teen ;  of  the  Athenians,  fifty-two.4 

contempt  for  the  system  of  warfare  wherein  sieges  are  of  much  account.  But  was 
it  not  rather  the  consequence  of  a  general  unaptness  for  the  mechanical  arts  ?  Sieges 
cannot  but  be  of  account  in  war,  and  the  Spartan  inability  told  greatly  against  them  at 
various  periods  in  their  history.  Hence  the  difficulty  which  they  experienced  in  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  the  Achseans  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  pp.  266-7),  and  the  long  and 
fierce  struggles  with  Messenia,  where  Ithome  and  Eira  were  walled  towns  of  great 
strength  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  31).  Hence  again  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the 
revolted  Helots  in  Ithome  soon  after  the  close  of  this  war  (Thucyd.  i.  102,  supra, 
chs.  35  and  64),  and  the  failure  to  take  Pylus  even  when  hastily  fortified  (Thucyd. 
iv.  4,  5  and  11,  12)  which  was  so  important  an  event  in  the  Peloponnesian  struggle. 
The  Athenian  skill  contrasted  remarkably  with  the  Spartan  inefficiency.  (Com 
pare  Thucyd.  i.  102,  where  the  Spartans  call  in  the  help  of  their  rivals,  /udKiaTa  ot, 
T6tx°iU0cXe*'/  edoKuvu  dvvarol  elvai.) 

2  This  was  the  most  ancient  and  principal  temple  of  the  Tegeans  (Pausan.  viii. 
xlv.-xlvii.).  Its  foundation  is  even  ascribed  to  the  mythic  king  Aleus  (ibid.  viii.  iv. 
§  5).  In  the  year  b.  c.  395  the  original  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  new 
temple  was  shortly  afterwards  erected  in  its  place  by  Scopas  of  Ephesus,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Mausoleum  (Pausan.  viii.  xlv.  §  3,  4).  The  old  statue  was  said  to  have 
been  preserved,  and  to  have  been  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  (ibid.  xlvi.  §  1). 

For  the  meaning  of  the  term  Alea,  and  the  general  Arcadian  worship  of  Minerva 
under  that  title,  vide  supra,  i.  66,  note  7. 

3  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  was  an  enormous  carnage,  though  this  state- 
ment may  exceed  the  truth.  iEschylus  (Persas,  814)  mentions  the  "  heaps  of  dead  " 
(blues  ve/cp«Sf),  which  would  carry  down  the  evidence  of  the  fight  to  the  third  gene 
ration.  Diodorus  (xi.  32)  declares  that  no  quarter  was  given,  and  lays  the  number 
of  the  slain  at  100,000.  Plutarch  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  19)  follows  Herodotus.  There 
would  however  be  no  means  of  estimating  accurately  the  number  of  those  who  made 
their  escape  from  the  camp  and  joined  the  retreating  forces  of  Artabazus.  Does 
Herodotus  mean  to  say  that  the  Greeks  spared  only  3000  ? 

4  Plutarch  confirms  this  statement,  but  adds  that  the  whole  number  of  Greeks 
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71.  On  the  side  of  the  barbarians,  the  greatest  courage  was 
manifested,  among  the  foot- soldiers,  by  the  Persians  ;  among 
the  horse,  by  the  Sacas  ;  while  Mardonius  himself,  as  a  man, 
bore  off  the  palm  from  the  rest.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
Athenians  and  the  Tegeans  fought  well ;  but  the  prowess  shown 
by  the  Lacedsemonians  was  beyond  either.5  Of  this  I  have  but 
one  proof  to  offer,6 — since  all  the  three  nations  overthrew  the 
force  opposed  to  them — which  is,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
fought  and  conquered  the  best  troops.  The  bravest  man  by  far 
on  that  day  was,  in  my  judgment,  Aristodemus — the  same  who 
alone  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  the  three  hundred  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  who  on  that  account  had  endured  disgrace  and 
reproach  :7  next  to  him  were  Posidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amom- 
pharetus  the  Spartan.  The  Spartans,  however,  who  took  part 
in  the  fight,  when  the  question  of  "  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self most,"  came  to  be  talked  over  among  them,  decided — "  that 
Aristodemus,  who,  on  account  of  the  blame  which  attached  to 
him,  had  manifestly  courted  death,  and  had  therefore  left  his 
place  in  the  line  and  behaved  like  a  madman,  had  done  of  a 
truth  very  notable  deeds  ;  but  that  Posidonius,  who,  with  no 
such  desire  to  lose  bis  life,  had  quitted  himself  no  less  gallantly, 
was  by  so  much  a  braver  man  than  he."  Perchance,  however, 
it  was  envy  that  made  them  speak  after  this  sort.     Of  those 

slain  was  1360.  Perhaps  this  number,  which  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  historical, 
included  not  only  the  600  Megarians  and  Phliasians  destroyed  by  the  Boeotian  cav- 
alry (ch.  69),  but  the  entire  loss  of  the  Greeks  during  the  twelve  days  that  the  two 
armies  had  been  facing  one  another.  Or  was  it  the  total  amount  of  the  Greek  loss 
in  the  battle,  including  the  Helots  (infra,  ch.  85)  and  the  other  light-armed  ? 

Concerning  the  trivial  losses  sustained  by  the  Greeks  in  great  battles,  vide 
supra,  vi.  117,  note  4.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that  all  the  Athenians  slain  can 
have  belonged  to  one  tribe  (that  of  iEantis),  as  Clitodemus  declared  (Fr.  14),  if  Plu- 
tarch does  not  misreport  him. 

6  jEschylus,  although  himself  an  Athenian,  assigns  the  whole  credit  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Platsea  to  "the  Dorian  spear  "  (Persae,  812-3).  Plato,  in  the  Menexenus  (p. 
241,  C),  claims  half  the  glory  for  the  Athenians. 

e  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that  Herodotus  had  never  heard  of  the  violent 
contention  concerning  the  prize  of  valour  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
Athenians,  of  which  Plutarch  speaks  (Vit.  Aristid.  ch.  20;  de  Herod.  Malig.  vol.  ii. 
p.  873).  According  to  him,  the  two  chief  confederates  were  near  coming  to  blows 
on  the  subject,  but  were  saved  by  the  mediation  of  Aristides,  who  proposed  referring 
the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  allies.  They,  by  the  advice  of  the  Corinthian 
leader,  selected  the  Plataeans  for  the  honour,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  a  civil 
war ;  and  the  two  contending  powers  submitted  to  the  decision.  Had  this  story 
been  true,  Herodotus,  who  collected  materials  for  his  account  of  the  battle  from  the 
Plataeans  themselves  (chs.  83,  85),  would  have  certainly  recorded  it.  We  should 
also  doubtless  have  found  some  allusion  to  the  fact  in  the  speech  of  the  Plataeans 
before  their  Spartan  judges  (Thuc.  iii.  53-9). 

Diodorus  declares  that  the  prize  of  valour  was  formally  awarded  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians— and  among  them  to  Pausanias  (xi.  33).  It  seems  most  probable,  however, 
that  no  formal  decision  was  come  to  (see  Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  251). 

7  Supra,  vii.  229-231. 
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whom  I  have  named  above  as  slain  in  this  battle,  all,  save  and 
except  Aristodemus,  received  public  honours  :  Aristodemus 
alone  had  no  honours,  because  he  courted  death  for  the  reason 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

72.  These  then  were  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
fought  at  Platsea.  As  for  Callicrates, — the  most  beautiful  man, 
not  among  the  Spartans  only,  but  in  the  whole  Greek  camp, — 
he  was  not  killed  in  the  battle  ;  for  it  was  while  Pausanias  was 
still  consulting  the  victims,  that  as  he  sat 8  in  his  proper  place 
in  the  line,  an  arrow  struck  him  on  the  side.  While  his  com- 
rades advanced  to  the  fight,  he  was  borne  out  of  the  ranks,  very- 
loath  to  die,  as  he  showed  by  the  words  which  he  addressed  to 
Arimnestus,  one  of  the  Platseans  ;9 — "  I  grieve,"  said  he,  "  not 
because  I  have  to  die  for  my  country,  but  because  I  have  not 
lifted  my  arm  against  the  enemy,  or  done  any  deed  worthy  of 
me,  much  as  I  have  desired  to  achieve  something." 

73.  The  Athenian  who  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
the  most  was  Sophanes,  the  son  of  Eutychides,  of  the  Decelean 
canton.10  The  men  of  this  canton,  once  upon  a  time,  did  a 
deed,  which  (as  the  Athenians  themselves  confess)  has  ever  since 
been  serviceable  to  them.  When  the  Tyndaridae,  in  days  of 
yore,  invaded  Attica  with  a  mighty  army  to  recover  Helen, l  and 
not  being  able  to  find  out  whither  she  had  been  carried,  desolated 

8  Wesseling  (ad  loc.)  notes  that  this  was  not  an  unusual  custom.  He  refers  to 
Eurip.  Suppl.  357,  664,  6*74;  and  to  Plutarch,  Vit.  Aristid.  c.  17. 

9  Arimnestus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  leader  of  the  Plataean  contingent 
(Vit.  Aristid.  c.  11).  Pausanias  assigns  him,  not  only  this  command,  but  the  com- 
mand of  the  Piatasans  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (ix.  iv.  §  1).  It  is  certain  that  a 
statue  was  erected  to  Arimnestus  at  Plataea,  which  stood  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
the  Warlike  (*Apeia) — a  temple  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  Marathonian  spoils 
— at  the  foot  of  the  colossal  image  of  the  Goddess  (ibid.). 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Lacon,  one  of  the  two  Plataeans  chosen  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen  before  the  Spartan  judges  (Thucyd.  iii.  52),  was  the  son  of 
this  officer.  The  names  Arimnestus  (APIMNH2T02)  and  Aeimnestus  (AEIMNH5T02) 
are  constantly  confused  together  (cf.  Gaisf.  ad.  loc,  and  also  on  the  name  Aeimnes- 
tus in  ch.  64) ;  and  there  would  have  been  excellent  policy  in  making  a  son  of  the 
great  Platasan  commander  spokesman  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

10  Supra,  ch.  15,  note  \ 

1  Pirithoiis  and  Theseus  resolved  to  wed  daughters  of  Jove,  and  to  help  one 
another.  They  had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Helen,  though  she  was  no  more  than 
seven  years  old,  and  went  to  Sparta  to  carry  her  off.  There  they  found  her  dancing 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia.  Having  seized  her  and  borne  her  away,  they  cast 
lots  whose  she  should  be,  and  Theseus  was  the  winner.  So  he  brought  Helen  to 
Attica,  and  secreted  her  at  Aphidnae,  giving  her  in  charge  to  his  friend  Aphidnus, 
and  his  mother  JEthra.  Theseus  then  accompanied  Pirithoiis  into  Thesprotia,  to 
obtain  Persephone  for  him.  Meanwhile  the  Dioscuri  had  collected  a  vast  host,  and 
invaded  Attica,  where  they  sought  everywhere  for  their  sister.  At  length  her 
hiding-place  was  pointed  out  to  them ;  and  they  laid  siege  to  Aphidnae,  and  having 
taken  it,  recovered  Helen,  and  made  ^Ethra  prisoner.  (See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Thes.  c. 
31-3;  Hellan.  Fr.  74;  Apollod.  in.  x.  §  7 ;  Pausan.  n.  xxii.  §  7.) 
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the  cantons, — at  this  time,  they  say,  the  Deceleans  (or  Decelus 
himself,  according  to  some),  displeased  at  the  rudeness  of 
Theseus,  and  fearing  that  the  whole  territory  would  suffer,  dis- 
covered everything  to  the  enemy,2  and  even  showed  them  the 
way  to  Aphidnse  ;  which  Titacus,  a  native  of  the  place,  be- 
trayed into  their  hands.  As  a  reward  for  this  action,  Sparta 
has  always,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  allowed  the  Deceleans 
to  be  free  from  all  dues,  and  to  have  seats  of  honour  at  their 
festivals  ;  and  hence  too,  in  the  war  which  took  place  many 
years  after  these  events  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  the 
Athenians,  the  Lacedasmonians,  while  they  laid  waste  all  the 
rest  of  Attica,  spared  the  lands  of  the  Deceleans.3 

74.  Of  this  canton  was  Sophanes,  the  Athenian  who  most 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle.  Two  stories  are  told  con- 
cerning him  :  according  to  the  one,  he  wore  an  iron  anchor 
fastened  to  the  belt  which  secured  his  breastplate,  by  a  brazen 
chain  ;  and  this,  when  he  came  near  the  enemy,  he  threw  out ; 
to  the  intent  that,  when  they  made  their  charge,  it  might  be 
impossible  for  him  to  be  driven  from  his  post  :  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  enemy  fled,  his  wont  was  to  take  up  his  anchor  and  join 
the  pursuit.  Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  said  stories.  The  other, 
which  is  contradictory  to  the  first,  relates,  that  Sophanes, 
instead  of  having  an  iron  anchor  fastened  to  his  breastplate, 
bore  the  device  of  an  anchor  upon  his  shield,4  which  he  never 
allowed  to  rest,  but  made  to  run  round  continually. 

75.  Another  glorious  deed  was  likewise  performed  by  this 
same  Sophanes.  At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  were  laying 
siege  to  Egina,  he  took  up  the  challenge  of  Eurybates  the 
Argive,  a  winner  of  the  Pentathlum,  and  slew  him.5     The  fate 

*  Plutarch  substitutes  Academus  for  Decelus,  and  makes  the  Spartans  spare  the 
Academy  on  this  account  (Vit.  Thes.  c.  32). 

3  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  a  distorted  account  of  the  famous  occupation 
of  Deceleia  by  the  Spartan  king  Agis,  in  the  nineteenth  summer  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Rumour,  it  is  said,  might  give  the  event  this  shape  in  Magna  Grsecia  (see 
Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herod,  p.  32,  E.  T.,  and  Heyse's  Quaest.  Herodot.  p.  76).  But 
there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  Herodotus  wrote  any  part  of  his  history  so 
late  (vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  26) ;  and  the  reference  is  far  more  probably  to  a  sparing 
of  Deceleia  (induced  perhaps  by  the  remoteness  of  its  situation),  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  when  Archidamus  ravaged  certain  of  the  demes  {rS>v  Zi\txwv  nvas)  lying  be- 
tween Mounts  Parnes  and  Brilessus  (Thucyd.  ii.  23). 

4  Devices  upon  shields,  the  invention  of  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Carians 
(i.  171),  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times.  The  elaborate  shields 
ascribed  to  great  heroes,  as  Hercules  (Hesiod.  Sc.  Here.  144-317),  and  Achilles 
(Horn.  II.  xviii.  483-607),  must  have  had  some  foundation  of  reality  to  rest  upon. 
Perhaps  the  descriptions  given  of  the  devices  borne  by  the  Seven  chief's  who  at- 
tacked Thebes  are  not  much  beyond  the  truth  ( JEschyl.  Sept.  c.  Th.  383-645 ;  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1123-1154).     See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  Lvsionk. 

5  Supra,  vi.  92.     Eurybates  had  already  slain  three  champions  when  Sophanes 
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of  Sophanes  in  after  times  was  the  following  :  he  was  leader  of 
an  Athenian  army  in  conjunction  with  Leagrus,6  the  son  of 
Glaucon,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Edonians  near  Datum/  about 
the  gold-mines  there,  he  was  slain,  after  displaying  uncommon 
bravery. 

76.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  at  Plataea  had  overthrown  the 
barbarians,  a  woman  came  over  to  them  from  the  enemy.  She 
was  one  of  the  concubines  of  Pharandates,8  the  son  of  Teaspes, 
a  Persian  ;  and  when  she  heard  that  the  Persians  were  all  slain 
and  that  the  Greeks  had  carried  the  day,  forthwith  she  adorned 
herself  and  her  maids  with  many  golden  ornaments,  and  with 
the  bravest  of  the  apparel  that  she  had  brought  with  her,  and, 
alighting  from  her  litter,  came  forward  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
ere  the  work  of  slaughter  was  well  over.  When  she  saw  that 
all  the  orders  were  given  by  Pausanias,  with  whose  name  and 
country  she  was  well  acquainted,  as  she  had  oftentimes  heard 
tell  of  them,  she  knew  who  he  must  be  :  wherefore  she  embraced 
his  knees,  and  said — 

"  Oh  !  king  of  Sparta,9  save  thy  suppliant  from  the  slavery 
that  awaits  the  captive.  Already  I  am  beholden  to  thee  for 
one  service — the  slaughter  of  these  men,  wretches  who  had  no 
regard  either  for  gods  or  angels.  I  am  by  birth  a  Coan,  the 
daughter  of  Hegetoridas,  son  of  Antagoras.  The  Persian  seized 
me  by  force  in  Cos,  and  kept  me  against  my  will." 

"  Lady,"  answered  Pausanias,  "  fear  nothing  :  as  a  sup- 
accepted  his  challenge.  His  pentathlic  victory  (if  we  may  trust  Pausanias)  was  ob- 
tained at  the  Nemean  games  (i.  xxix.  §  4).  Concerning  the  nature  of  pentathlic 
contests,  vide  supra,  vi.  92,  note  8. 

6  Leagrus  seems  to  have  had  a  son  Glaucon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian 
squadron  which  protected  the  Corcyraeans  in  one  of  their  naval  battles  with  the  Co- 
rinthians shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  i.  51). 

7  Datum  or  Datus  (Appian.  Harpocrat.)  was  a  Thasian  colony  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  lying  between  Abdera  and  Neapolis  (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  65  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  517).  It  was  excellently  situated,  in  a  fertile  tract,  well  wooded,  and  pos- 
sessing rich  gold-mines.  It  was  also  famous  for  its  dockyards,  and  for  the  prosperity 
of  its  inhabitants.  These  favourable  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  "  Adrov 
ayaSwv"  which  was  applied  to  such  as  were  very  prosperous  (Strab.  vii.  p.  481 ; 
Harpocrat.  ad  voc. ;  Apostol.  Cent.  vi.  74,  &c). 

Appian  is  certainly  wrong  in  identifying  Datum  with  Crenides,  the  Philippi  of 
later  times  (De  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  105 ;  p.  650,  A. ;  see  Col.  Leake's  remarks,  N.  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  223-4). 

The  battle  here  mentioned  was  fought  about  the  year  b.  c.  465,  on  occasion  of 
the  first  attempt  which  the  Athenians  made  to  colonise  Amphipolis  (Pausan.  i.  xxix. 
§  4;  Thucyd.  i.  100,  and  iv.  102).  Sophanes  and  his  comrades  who  fell  were  con- 
veyed to  Athens,  where  their  tomb  was  shown  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (1.  s.  c). 

B  Pharandates  was  the  commander  of  the  Mares  and  Colchians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  (supra,  vii.  79). 

9  Wesseling's  apology  for  the  inaccuracy  of  this  expression — the  confusion  and 
excitement  of  the  speaker — is  not  needed.  Pausanias,  though  no  more  than  regent, 
is  often  termed  king  (vide  supra,  ch.  10,  note  B). 
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pliant  thou  art  safe — and  still  more,  if  thou  hast  spoken  truth, 
and  Hegetoridas  of  Cos  is  thy  father — for  he  is  bound  to  me  by- 
closer  ties  of  friendship  than  any  other  man  in  those  regions/' 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  Pausanias  placed  the  woman  in  the 
charge  of  some  of  the  Ephors  who  were  present,10  and  afterwards 
sent  her  to  Egina,  whither  she  had  a  desire  to  go. 

77.  About  the  time  of  this  woman's  coming,  the  Manti- 
neans  arrived  upon  the  field,  and  found  that  all  was  over,  and 
that  it  was  too  late  to  take  any  part  in  the  battle.  Greatly  dis- 
tressed hereat,  they  declared  themselves  to  deserve  a  fine,  as 
laggarts  ;  after  which,  learning  that  a  portion  of  the  Medes  had 
fled  away  under  Artabazus,  they  were  anxious  to  go  after  them 
as  far  as  Thessaly.  The  Lacedaemonians  however  would  not 
sutler  the  pursuit  ;  so  they  returned  again  to  their  own  land, 
and  sent  the  leaders  of  their  army  into  banishment.  Soon  after 
the  Mantineans,  the  Eleans  likewise  arrived,1  and  showed  the 
same  sorrow  ;  after  which  they  too  returned  home,  and  banished 
their  leaders.     But  enough  concerning  these  nations. 

78.  There  was  a  man  at  Platsea  among  the  troops  of  the 
Eginetans,  whose  name  was  Lampon  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Py- 
theas,2  and  a  person  of  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen. 
Now  this  Lampon  went  about  this  same  time  to  Pausanias,  and 
counselled  him  to  do  a  deed  of  exceeding  wickedness.  "  Son  of 
Cleombrotus,"  he  said  very  earnestly,  "what  thou  hast  already 
done  is  passing  great  and  glorious.  By  the  favour  of  heaven 
thou  hast  saved  Greece,  and  gained  a  renown  beyond  all  the 
Greeks  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  Now  then  so  finish 
thy  work,  that  thine  own  fame  may  be  increased  thereby,  and 


)<?".« 


10  This  presence  of  Ephors  in  the  camp  is  very  remarkable.  Hitherto  the  kin< 
notwithstanding  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  Ephors  upon  their  authority,  had 
at  least  been  uncontrolled  in  the  camp  and  on  foreign  expeditions.  Now  this  last 
privilege  begins  to  suffer  invasion.  Ephors,  however,  do  not  yet,  for  a  considerable 
period,  regularly  accompany  the  king  when  he  goes  abroad.  No  Ephor  seems  to 
have  been  with  Pausanias  when  he  was  recalled  by  scytale  (Thuc.  i.  101).  Plistoa- 
nax  is  accompanied  into  Attica  (b.  c.  445)  not  by  an  Ephor,  but  by  a  counsellor 
(avfjL^ov\os)  appointed  by  the  Ephors  (Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.  c.  22).  After  this  Archida- 
mus  is  apparently  uncontrolled:  as  is  Agis,  until  he  falls  into  disgrace  (n.  c.  418), 
when  ten  counsellors  are  appointed  to  watch  and  check  his  proceedings  (Thuc.  v. 
63).  A  little  later  (b.  c.  413),  he  seems  to  be  once  more  free  (ib.  viii.  5).  It  is  not 
till  the  year  b.  c.  403  that  we  find  any  instance  of  the  practice,  which  finally  pre- 
vailed, of  two  Ephors  uniformly  going  out  with  the  king.  Then,  however,  it  is 
called  an  established  custom  (Xen.  Hell.  ir.  iv.  §  36 ;  compare  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  5). 

1  The  Mantineans  and  Eleans  probably  arrived  from  the  Peloponncse,  having 
been  prevented  hitherto  by  the  Persian  cavalry  from  descending  the  passes  of  Cith- 
aeron. 

2  Not  the  Pytheas  mentioned  before  (vii.  181)  as  so  greatly  distinguishing  him- 
self, but  Pytheas,  the  son  of  Lampon,  in  whose  honour  Pindar  wrote  his  fifth  Ne- 
mean  (see  Larcher,  ad  loc). 
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that  henceforth  barbarians  may  fear  to  commit  outrages  on  the 
Grecians.  When  Leonidas  was  slain  at  Thermopylse,  Xerxes 
and  Mardonius  commanded  that  he  should  be  beheaded  and  cru- 
cified.3 Do  thou  the  like  at  this  time  by  Mardonius,  and  thou 
wilt  have  glory  in  Sparta,  and  likewise  through  the  whole  of 
Greece.  For  by  hanging  him  upon  a  cross,  thou  wilt  avenge 
Leonidas,  who  was  thy  father's  brother/' 

79.  Thus  spake  Lampon,  thinking  to  please  Pausanias  ;  but 
Pausanias  answered  him — "My  Eginetan  friend,  for  thy  fore- 
sight and  thy  friendliness  I  am  much  beholden  to  thee  :  but  the 
counsel  which  thou  hast  offered  is  not  good.  First  hast  thou 
lifted  me  up  to  the  skies,  by  thy  praise  of  my  country  and  my 
achievement  ;  and  then  thou  hast  cast  me  down  to  the  ground, 
by  bidding  me  maltreat  the  dead,  and  saying  that  thus  I  shall 
raise  myself  in  men's  esteem.  Such  doings  befit  barbarians 
rather  than  Greeks  ;  and  even  in  barbarians  we  detest  them. 
On  such  terms  then  I  could  not  wish  to  please  the  Eginetans, 
or  those  who  think  as  they  think — enough  for  me  to  gain  the 
approval  of  my  own  countrymen,  by  righteous  deeds  as  well  as 
by  righteous  words.  Leonidas,  whom  thou  wouldst  have  me 
avenge,  is,  I  maintain,  abundantly  avenged  already.  Surely  the 
countless  lives  here  taken  are  enough  to  avenge  not  him  only, 
but  all  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae.  Come  not  thou  before 
me  again  with  such  a  speech,  or  with  such  counsel ;  and  thank 
my  forbearance  that  thou  art  not  now  punished."  Then  Lam- 
pon,  having  received  this  answer,  departed,  and  went  his  way.4 

80.  After  this  Pausanias  caused  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  no  one  should  lay  hands  on  the  booty,  but  that  the  helots 
should  collect  it  and  bring  it  all  to  one  place.  So  the  helots 
went  and  spread  themselves  through  the  camp,  wherein  were 
found  many  tents  richly  adorned  with  furniture  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, many  couches  covered  with  plates  of  the  same,  and  many 
golden  bowls,  goblets,  and  other  drinking-vessels.  On  the  car- 
riages were  bags  containing  silver  and  golden  kettles  ;  and  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  furnished  bracelets  and  chains,  and  scymitars 
with  golden  ornaments — not  to  mention  embroidered  apparel,  of 
which  no  one  made  any  account.  The  helots  at  this  time  stole 
many  things  of  much  value,  which  they  sold  in  after  times  to 

3  Supra,  vii.  238.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Mardonius  really  took  any 
part  in  the  insults  offered  to  the  corpse  of  Leonidas. 

4  Mr.  Grote  disbelieves  this  story,  which  ''has  the  air,"  he  says,  "rather  of  a 
poetical  contrivance  for  bringing  out  an  honourable  sentiment,  than  of  a  real  inci- 
dent "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  246,  note  3).  He  admits,  however,  that  Herodotus 
may  have  heard  the  story  from  the  Plataeans  when  he  visited  their  city.  I  see  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  doubting  its  truth. 
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the  Eginetans ;  however  they  brought  in  likewise  no  small  quan- 
tity, chiefly  such  things  as  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  hide. 
And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Egi- 
netans, who  bought  the  gold  of  the  helots  as  if  it  had  been  mere 


81.  When  all  the  booty  had  been  brought  together,  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the  Delphian  god  ;  and  hence 
was  made  the  golden  tripod,  which  stands  on  the  bronze  serpent 
with  the  three  heads,  quite  close  to  the  altar.6     Portions  were 


5  This  ignorance  of  the  helots  has  been  well  compared  to  that  of  the  Swiss  after 
the  battle  of  Granson,  when,  according  to  Philippe  de  Comines,  they  "no  connurent 
les  biens  qu'ils  eurent  en  leurs  mains  .  .  .  il  y  en  eut  qui  vendirent  grande  quantite 
de  plats  et  d'escuelles  d'argent,  pour  deux  grands  blancs  la  piece,  cuidans  que  ce  fust 
estainy"  (Memoires,  v.  2). 

6  Upon  this  tripod  Pausanias  placed  the  inscription  which  was  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  his  ambitious  aims. 

"  Pausanias,  Grecia's  chief,  the  Mede  o'erthrew, 
And  gave  Apollo  that  which  here  ye  view." 

See  Thucyd.  i.  132;  Dem.  adv.  Neaer.  p.  1401.     The  Lacedaemonians  caused  this 


No.  I. 


inscription  to  be  erased,  and  substituted  a  list  of  the  states  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  war  (Herod,  viii.  82 ;  Thuc.  1.  s.  c).      The  fate  of  the  tripod  is  curious.     The 
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also  set  apart  for  the  gods  of  Olympia,  and  of  the  Isthmus ;  from 
which  were  made,  in  the  one  case,  a  bronze  Jupiter  ten  cubits 
high  ; 7  and  in  the  other,  a  bronze  Neptune  of  seven  cubits.8 
After  this,  the  rest  of  the  spoil  was  divided  among  the  soldiers, 
each  of  whom  received  less  or  more  according  to  his  deserts  ; 9 
and  in  this  way  was  a  distribution  made  of  the  Persian  concu- 
bines, of  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  beasts  of  burthen,  and  all  the 
other  valuables.  What  special  gifts  were  presented  to  those  who 
had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle,  I  do  not  find 
mentioned  by  any  one ; l  but  I  should  suppose  that  they  must 

golden  portion  of  it  was  plundered  by  the  Phocians  in  the  sacred  war  (Pausan.  x. 
xiii.  §  5) ;  the  bronze  stand,  which  remained  at  Delphi  to  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(ibid.),  was  carried  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Constantino,  and  placed  in  the 
Hippodrome  {Atmeidari)  (Zosim.  ii.  31,  ed.  Bekker ;  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  iii.  54,  p. 
144;  Scholiast,  ad  Thucyd.  i.  132,  &c),  where  it  continues  to  the  present  day. 
When  seen  by  Spon  and  Wheeler,  in  1675,  it  is  said  to  have  been  still  perfect;  and 
the  representation  which  they  give  of  it  (Journey  into  Greece,  p.  185)  exhibits  the 
three  heads  of  the  serpent  (see  woodcut,  No.  I.) :  but  it  has  suffered  great  damage 
since  their  time.  The  heads  are  gone,  and  all  that  remains  is  a  certain  portion  of 
the  triple  twist,  as  seen  in  the  woodcut  (No.  II.),  which  is  from  a  sketch  taken  by 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  1852.  The  height  of  this  fragment  is  16  feet.  One  of  the 
heads  is  preserved  in  the  armoury  of  the  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Constantinople.  It 
has  a  crest  along  the  top,  which  is  flattened,  apparently  in  order  to  support  more 
steadily  the  golden  tripod  of  which  Herodotus  speaks. 

During  the  recent  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Western  Powers,  not 
only  were  excavations  made,  and  the  serpent  laid  bare  to  its  base,  but  by  the  appli- 
cation of  chemical  solvents,  the  inscription  was  almost  entirely  recovered.  As  the 
inscription  itself  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in 
a  foot-note,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  reserve  my  account  of  it  for  the  Appendix. 
(See  Appendix,  Note  A.) 

7  Pausanias  saw  this  statue,  with  its  inscription  still  perfect  (supra,  ch.  28,  note 9), 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  seven  centuries.  It  stood  in  the  space  between  the  great 
temple  and  the  council  house,  and  looked  towards  the  east  (Pausan.  v.  xxiii.  §  1). 
The  inscription,  like  that  on  the  tripod,  simply  gave  the  names  of  the  nations. 

8  Pausanias  mentions  three  statues  of  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus,  two  in  the  pro- 
naos  ob  ante-chapel  of  the  great  temple,  and  one  in  the  chapel  of  Palaemon  within 
the  sacred  precinct  (n.  i.  §  6 ;  iii.  §  1).  But  he  does  not  identify  any  of  them  with 
this  Colossus. 

9  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  sum  of  eighty  talents  was  allotted  to  the  Platseans, 
who  employed  it  in  rebuilding  and  adorning  with  paintings  their  temple  of  Minerva 
Martia  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  20.  For  an  account  of  the  paintings,  works  of  Polygnotus 
and  Onatas,  see  Pausan.  ix.  iv.  §  1).  Other  honours  and  advantages  were  also  as- 
signed them.  Pausanias  erected  an  altar  in  their  market-place  to  Jupiter  the  Libe- 
rator (ZeJ3s  'EAeudf'ptov),  and  after  offering  sacrifice,  guaranteed  by  oath  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Plataean  town  and  territory ;  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  four-year 
festival  (the  Eleutheria)  on  the  model  of  the  Olympic  games,  to  which  all  Greece 
wras  to  come.  The  Platseans  on  their  part  undertook  to  celebrate  annually  funeral 
solemnities  at  the  tombs  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  a  ceremony  which  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  took  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Attic  month 
Boedromion,  which  was  the  day  of  the  battle  (see  Plut.  Vit.  Aristid.  c.  1 9 ;  Thucyd. 
ii.  *71,  and  iii.  58;  Pausan.  ix.  ii.  §  4). 

1  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  passages  of  his  History,  in  which  Herodotus  seems 
to  imply  that  he  consulted  authors  in  compiling  it.  For  the  most  part  he  derives 
his  materials  from  personal  observation  and  inquiry  (see  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch. 
ii.  vol.  i.  p.  41). 
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have  had  some  gifts  beyond  the  others.  As  for  Pausanias,  the 
portion  which  was  set  apart  for  him  consisted  of  ten  specimens 
of  each  kind  of  thing — women,  horses,  talents,  camels,  or  what- 
ever else  there  was  in  the  spoil. 

82.  It  is  said  that  the  following  circumstance  happened 
likewise  at  this  time.  Xerxes,  when  he  fled  away  out  of  Greece, 
left  his  war-tent  with  Mardonius  : 2  when  Pausanias,  therefore, 
saw  the  tent  with  its  adornments  of  gold  and  silver,  and  its 
hangings  of  divers  colours,  he  gave  commandment  to  the  bakers 
and  the  cooks  to  make  him  ready  a  banquet  in  such  fashion  as 
was  their  wont  for  Mardonius.  Then  they  made  ready  as  they 
were  bidden,  and  Pausanias,  beholding  the  couches  of  gold  and 
silver  daintily  decked  out  with  their  rich  covertures,  and  the 
tables  of  gold  and  silver  laid,  and  the  feast  itself  prepared  with 
all  magnificence,  was  astonished  at  the  good  things  which  were 
set  before  him,  and,  being  in  a  pleasant  mood,  gave  command- 
ment to  his  own  followers  to  make  ready  a  Spartan  supper. 
When  the  suppers  were  both  served,  and  it  was  apparent  how 
vast  a  difference  lay  between  the  two,  Pausanias  laughed,  and 
sent  his  servants  to  call  to  him  the  Greek  generals.  On  their 
coming,  he  pointed  to  the  two  boards,  and  said  : — 

"  I  sent  for  you,  0  Greeks,  to  show  you  the  folly  of  this 
Median  captain,  who,  when  he  enjoyed  such  fare  as  this,  must 
needs  come  here  to  rob  us  of  our  penury." 

Such,  it  is  said,  were  the  words  of  Pausanias  to  the  Grecian 
generals. 

83.  During  many  years  afterwards,  the  Platgeans  used  often 
to  find  upon  the  field  of  battle  concealed  treasures  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  other  valuables.  More  recently  they  likewise  made 
discovery  of  the  following :  the  flesh  having  all  fallen  away  from 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  their  bones  having  been  gathered 
together  into  one  place,  the  Platasans  found  a  skull  without 
any  seam,  made  entirely  of  a  single  bone  ;  likewise  a  jaw,  both 
the  upper  bone  and  the  under,  wherein  all  the  teeth,  front  and 
back,  were  joined  together  and  made  of  one  bone  ;  also,  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  not  less  than  five  cubits  in  height.3 

2  The  capture  of  this  tent  was  commemorated  at  Athens  by  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  imitation  of  it  (Pausan.  i.  xx.  §  3).  This  was  the  Odeum,  a  work  com- 
menced by  Themistocles  (Vitruv.  v.  9),  and  finished  by  Pericles  (Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.  c. 
13).  It  perished  by  fire  when  Sylla  took  Athens,  but  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  model 
(Pausan.  1.  s.  c).  No  remains  of  it  exist  at  the  present  day  (Leake's  Athens,  pp. 
290-1). 

3  This  last  marvel  will  not  be  doubted  in  modern  times.  The  others  are  defended 
to  some  extent  both  by  science  and  authority  (cf.  Biihr.  ad  loc).  Among  persons 
said  to  have  had  their  teeth  in  a  single  piece  are  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  (Plut.  Vit. 
Pyrrh.  c.  3),  and  a  son  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia  (Val.  Max.  i.  8) 
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84.  The  body  of  Mardonius  disappeared  the  day  after  the 
battle  ;  but  who  it  was  that  stole  it  away  I  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty. I  have  heard  tell  of  a  number  of  persons,  and  those  too 
of  many  different  nations,  who  are  said  to  have  given  him 
burial ;  and  I  know  that  many  have  received  large  sums  on  this 
score  from  Artontes  the  son  of  Mardonius  :  but  I  cannot  dis- 
cover with  any  certainty  which  of  them  it  was  who  really  took 
the  body  away  and  buried  it.  Among  others,  Dionysophanes, 
an  Ephesian,4  is  rumoured  to  have  been  the  actual  person. 

85.  The  Greeks,  after  sharing  the  booty  upon  the  field  of 
Platsea,  proceeded  to  bury  their  own  dead,  each  nation  apart 
from  the  rest.  The  Lacedaemonians  made  three  graves  ;  in  one 
they  buried  their  youths,5  among  whom  were  Posidonius, 
Amompharetus,  Philocyon,  and  Callicrates  ; — in  another,  the 
rest  of  the  Spartans  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  helots.  Such  was 
their  mode  of  burial.6  The  Tegeans  buried  all  their  dead  in  a 
single  grave  ;  as  likewise  did  the  Athenians  theirs,  and  the 
Megarians  and  Phliasians  those  who  were  slain  by  the  horse. 
These  graves,  then,  had  bodies  buried  in  them  :  as  for  the  other 
tombs  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Platsea,  they  were  raised,  as  I 
understand,  by  the  Greeks  whose  troops  took  no  part  in  the  bat- 
tle ;  and  who,  being  ashamed  of  themselves,  erected  empty  bar- 
rows upon  the  field,  to  obtain  credit  with  those  who  should  come 
after  them.  Among  others,  the  Eginetans  have  a  grave  there, 
which  goes  by  their  name ;  but  which,  as  I  learn,  was  made  ten 
years  later  by  Cleades,  the  son  of  Autodicus,  a  Platsean,  at  the 
request  of  the  Eginetans,  whose  agent  he  was. 

86.  After  the  Greeks  had  buried  their  dead  at  Platsea,  they 
presently  held  a  council,  whereat  it  was  resolved  to  make  war 
upon  Thebes,  and  to  require  that  those  who  had  joined  the 
Medes  should  be  delivered  into  their  hands.  Two  men,  who  had 
been  the  chief  leaders  on  the  occasion,  were  especially  named — 

4  Pausanias  says,  that  Artontes  rewarded  this  Dionysophanes  more  liberally  than 
any  of  the  other  claimants,  all  of  whom  (according  to  him)  were  Ionian  Greeks. 
The  tomb  of  Mardonius  was  shown  in  the  time  of  this  writer,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  road  descending  from  Dryoscephalse  (Pausan.  ix.  ii.  §  2). 

6  The  reading  Ipeves,  "youths,"  is  conjectural.  AlltheMSS.  give  Ipees,  "priests." 
The  Glossa  Herodotea,  however,  contains  the  word  e^prju,  which  certainly  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  Herodotus.  ~EXpr)v  or  ipy)v  was  the  name  given  at  Sparta  to  the 
youths  on  entering  their  twentieth  year,  when  they  acquired  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  assembly  (whence  the  name,  clprjv  ab  efyw,  epe'a,  Etym.  Magn.),  and  to  have  a 
command  (Hesych.,  ?paves}  oi  &pxovres.  clpyjvdfci,  Kparcl).  It  is  uncertain  how  long 
thoy  retained  the  title. 

6  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  only  three  graves  were  shown.  One  was  called  the 
tomb  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  another  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  third  was  said  to  be 
the  common  sepulchre  of  the  other  Greeks.  The  former  two  bore  inscriptions 
ascribed  to  Simonides  (Pausan.  ix.  ii.  §  4). 
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to  wit,  Timagenidas  and  Attaginus.7  If  the  Thebans  should 
refuse  to  give  these  men  up,  it  was  determined  to  lay  siege  to 
their  city,  and  never  stir  from  before  it  till  it  should  surrender. 
After  this  resolve,  the  army  marched  upon  Thebes  ;  and  having 
demanded  the  men,  and  been  refused,  began  the  siege,  laying 
waste  the  country  all  around,  and  making  assaults  upon  the  wall 
in  divers  places. 

87.  When  twenty  days  were  gone  by,  and  the  violence  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  slacken,  Timagenidas  thus  bespake  his 
countrymen — 

"  Ye  men  of  Thebes,  since  the  Greeks  have  so  decreed,  that 
they  will  never  desist  from  the  siege  till  either  they  take  Thebes 
or  we  are  delivered  to  them,  we  would  not  that  the  land  of  Bceo- 
tia  should  suffer  any  longer  on  our  behalf.  If  it  be  money  that 
they  in  truth  desire,  and  their  demand  of  us  be  no  more  than  a 
pretext,  let  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  state  be  given  them  ; 
for  the  state,  and  not  we  alone,  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Medes.  If,  however,  they  really  want  our  persons,  and  on  that 
account  press  this  siege,  we  are  ready  to  be  delivered  to  them 
and  to  stand  our  trial." 8 

The  Thebans  thought  this  offer  very  right  and  seasonable  ; 
wherefore  they  dispatched  a  herald  without  any  delay  to  Pau- 
sanias,  and  told  him  they  were  willing  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

88.  As  soon  as  an  agreement  had  been  concluded  upon  these 
terms,  Attaginus  made  his  escape  from  the  city ;  his  sons,  how- 
ever, were  surrendered  in  his  place ;  but  Pausanias  refused  to 
hold  them  guilty,  since  children  (he  said)  could  have  had  no 
part  in  such  an  offence.  The  rest  of  those  whom  the  Thebans 
gave  up  had  expected  to  obtain  a  trial,  and  in  that  case  their 
trust  was  to  escape  by  means  of  bribery ; 9  but  Pausanias,  afraid 
of  this,  dismissed  at  once  the  whole  army  of  allies,  and  took  the 
men  with  him  to  Corinth,  where  he  slew  them  all.  Such  were 
the  events  which  happened  at  Plateea  and  at  Thebes. 

89.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  fled  away  from 
Plataea,  was  soon  far  sped  on  his  journey.  When  he  reached 
Thessaly,  the  inhabitants  received  him  hospitably,  and  made  in- 
quiries of  him  concerning  the  rest  of  the  army,  since  they  were 
still  altogether  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Plataea  : 
whereupon  the  Persian,  knowing  well  that  if  he  told  them  the 

7  Supra,  chs.  15  and  38. 

8  The  practice  of  the  Spartans  to  try  political  offenders  of  another  nation  re- 
ceives a  remarkable  illustration  from  the  later  history  of  Platam  (Thucyd.  Hi.  52-68). 

9  Concerning  the  general  readiness  of  the  leading  Spartans  to  take  bribes,  vide 
supra,  iii.  148,  note  5.  The  other  Greeks  were  not  free  from  the  imputation  (Thu- 
cyd. viii.  45  ;  iii.  38  ;  and  the  orators,  passim). 
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truth,  he  would  run  great  risk  of  perishing  himself,  together 
with  his  whole  army — for  if  the  facts  were  once  blazoned 
abroad,  all  who  learnt  them  would  be  sure  to  fall  upon  him — 
the  Persian,  I  say,  considering  this,  as  he  had  before  kept  all 
secret  from  the  Phocians,  so  now  answered  the  Thessalians  after 
the  following  fashion  : — 

"  I  myself,  Thessalians,  am  hastening,  as  ye  see,  into  Thrace  ; 
and  I  am  fain  to  use  all  possible  dispatch,  as  I  am  sent  with 
this  force  on  special  business  from  the  main  army.  Mardonius 
and  his  host  are  close  behind  me,  and  may  be  looked  for  shortly. 
When  he  comes,  receive  him  as  ye  have  received  me,  and  show 
him  every  kindness.  Be  sure  ye  will  never  hereafter  regret  it, 
if  ye  so  do." 

With  these  words  he  took  his  departure,  and  marched  his 
troops  at  their  best  speed  through  Thessaly  and  Macedon 
straight  upon  Thrace,  following  the  inland  route  which  was  the 
shortest,10  and,  in  good  truth,  using  all  possible  dispatch.  He 
himself  succeeded  in  reaching  Byzantium  ;  but  a  great  part  of 
his  army  perished  upon  the  road — many  being  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Thracians,1  and  others  dying  from  hunger  and  excess  of  toil. 
From  Byzantium  Artabazus  set  sail,  and  crossed  the  strait ;  re- 
turning into  Asia  in  the  manner  which  has  been  here  described. 

90.  On  the  same  day  that  the  blow  was  struck  at  Platsea, 
another  defeat  befell  the  Persians  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  While 
the  Greek  fleet  under  Leotychides  the  Lacedemonian  was  still 
lying  inactive  at  Delos,2  there  arrived  at  that  place  an  embassy 
from  Samos,  consisting  of  three  men,  Lampon  the  son  of  Thra- 
sycles,  Athenagoras  the  son  of  Archestratidas,  and  Hegesistra- 
tus  the  son  of  Aristagoras.  The  Samians  had  sent  them  se- 
cretly, concealing  their  departure  both  from  the  Persians  and 
from  their  own  tyrant  Theomestor,  the  son  of  Androdamas, 
whom   the    Persians   had  made  ruler  of  Samos.3     When   the 

10  The  probable  route  of  Artabazus  would  be  from  Thermopylae  across  Thessaly 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus ;  thence  along  the  coast  to  Therma ;  from  Therma 
across  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  to  Ennea  Hodoi  or  to  E'ion ;  thence  by  the  coast  route 
(the  road  taken  originally  by  Xerxes;  supra,  vii.  108-113),  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Hebrus;  finally,  from  the  Hebrus  by  the  line  of  the  modern  road  to  Constantinople, 
through  Bisanthe,  Perinthus,  and  Selymbria.  No  reason  has  been  given  for  his 
preferring  the  circuitous  route  by  Byzantium  to  the  far  shorter  passage  by  Sestos. 
Was  he  afraid  of  interruption  from  the  Greek  fleet  ? 

1  Demosthenes  ascribes  the  main  loss  of  the  flying  Persians  to  the  attacks  of 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia  (Adv.  Aristocr.,  p.  687  ;  De  Rep.  ord.  p.  173).  But 
this  is  only  one  out  of  many  proofs  that  the  orators  were  unacquainted  with  history. 
Perdiccas  certainlv  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  b.  c.  454,  twenty-five  years  afterwards ! 
(See  Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  2  Supra,  viii.  132. 

3  The  reason  of  this  was  given,  viii.  85.  Samos  had  previously  enjoyed  a  free- 
dom from  tyrants  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  (see  vi.  43). 
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ambassadors  came  before  the  Greek  captains,  Hegesistratus  took 
the  word,  and  urged  them  with  many  and  various  arguments, 
saying,  "that  the  Ionians  only  needed  to  see  them  arrive  in 
order  to  revolt  from  the  Persians  ;  and  that  the  Persians  would 
never  abide  their  coming  ;  or  if  they  did,  'twould  be  to  offer 
them  the  finest  booty  that  they  could  anywhere  expect  to  gain ; " 
while  at  the  same  time  he  made  appeal  to  the  gods  of  their  com- 
mon worship,  and  besought  them  to  deliver  from  bondage  a 
Grecian  race,  and  withal  to  drive  back  the  barbarians.  "  This," 
he  said,  "might  very  easily  be  done,  for  the  Persian  ships  were 
bad  sailers,  and  far  from  a  match  for  theirs ; "  adding,  more- 
over, "  that  if  there  was  any  suspicion  lest  the  Samians  intend- 
ed to  deal  treacherously,  they  were  themselves  ready  to  become 
hostages,  and  to  return  on  board  the  ships  of  their  allies  to 
Asia." 

91.  When  the  Samian  stranger  continued  importunately 
beseeching  him,  Leotychides,  either  because  he  wanted  an  omen, 
or  by  a  mere  chance,  as  God  guided  him,  asked  the  man — 
"  Samian  stranger  !  prithee,  tell  me  thy  name  ?"  "  Hegesis- 
tratus (army-leader),"  answered  the  other,  and  might  have 
said  more,  but  Leotychides  stopped  him  by  exclaiming — "  I  ac- 
cept, 0  Samian,  the  omen  which  thy  name  affords.4  Only,  be- 
fore thou  goest  back,  swear  to  us,  thyself  and  thy  brother  envoys, 
that  the  Samians  will  indeed  be  our  warm  friends  and  allies." 

92.  No  sooner  had  he  thus  spoken  than  he  proceeded  to 
hurry  forward  the  business.  The  Samians  pledged  their  faith 
upon  the  spot,  and  oaths  of  alliance  were  exchanged  between 
them  and  the  Greeks.  This  done,  two  of  the  ambassadors 
forthwith  sailed  away  ;  as  for  Hegesistratus,  Leotychides  kept 
him  to  accompany  his  own  fleet,  for  he  considered  his  name  to 
be  a  good  omen.  The  Greeks  abode  where  they  were  that  day, 
and  on  the  morrow  sacrificed,  and  found  the  victims  favourable. 
Their  soothsayer  was  Deiphonus,  the  son  of  Evenias,  a  man  of 
Apollonia — I  mean  the  Apollonia  which  lies  upon  the  Ionian 
Gulf.5 

4  For  the  custom  of  punning  upon  names,  vide  supra,  vi.  50,  note  7,  and  compare 
JEschyl.  Agam.  671;  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  4,  71-5;  Bacchid.  ii.  3,  51-2;  &c.  For  the 
importance  attached  to  ominous  utterances  generally,  see  Livy,  v.  55 ;  Cic.  de  Div. 
i.  46,  &c. 

5  Stephen  of  Byzantium  enumerates  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  cities  of  this  name. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  later  than  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  some  seem  to  be 
mentioned  twice.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  two  of  any  impor- 
tance when  Herodotus  wrote, — that  which  he  calls  "Apollonia  upon  the  Euxine" 
(iv.  00),  and  the  city  on  the  Ionian  Gulf  or  Adriatic,  a  little  north  of  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  promontory.  This  latter  was  a  Corinthian  colony  (Thucyd.  i  26  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc),  or,  according  to  others,  a  joint  colony  of  the  Corinthians  and  Corey- 
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93.  A  strange  thing  happened  to  this  man's  father,  Evenius. 
The  Apolloniats  have  a  flock  of  sheep  sacred  to  the  sun.  Dur- 
ing the  day-time  these  sheep  graze  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  flows  from  Mount  Lacmon  through  their  territory,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  the  port  of  Oricus  ; 6  while  at 
night  they  are  guarded  by  the  richest  and  noblest  of  the  citizens, 
who  are  chosen  to  serve  the  office,  and  who  keep  the  watch  each 
for  one  year.  Now  the  Apolloniats  set  great  store  by  these  sheep, 
on  account  of  an  oracle  which  they  received  concerning  them. 
The  place  where  they  are  folded  at  night  is  a  cavern,  a  long 
way  from  the  town.  Here  it  happened  that  Evenius,  when  he 
was  chosen  to  keep  the  watch,  by  some  accident  fell  asleep  upon 
his  guard  ;  and  while  he  slept,  the  cave  was  entered  by  wolves, 
which  destroyed  some  sixty  of  the  flock  under  his  care.  Eve- 
nius, when  he  woke  and  found  what  had  occurred,  kept  silence 
about  it  and  told  no  one  ;  for  he  thought  to  buy  other  sheep 
and  put  them  in  the  place  of  the  slain.  But  the  matter  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Apolloniats,  who  forthwith  brought  Evenius 
to  trial,  and  condemned  him  to  lose  his  eyes,  because  he  had 
gone  to  sleep  upon  his  post.  Now  when  Evenius  was  blinded, 
straightway  the  sheep  had  no  young,  and  the  land  ceased  to  bear 
its  wonted  harvests.  Then  the  Apolloniats  sent  to  Dodona, 
and  to  Delphi,  and  asked  the  prophets,  what  had  caused  the 
woes  which  so  afflicted  them.  The  answer  which  they  received 
was  this — "  The  woes  were  come  for  Evenius,  the  guardian  of 
the  sacred  sheep,  whom  the  Apolloniats  had  wrongfully  depriv- 
ed of  sight.  They  (the  gods)  had  themselves  sent  the  wolves  ; 
nor  would  they  ever  cease  to  exact  vengeance  for  Evenius,  till 
the  Apolloniats  made  him  whatever  atonement  he  liked  to  ask. 


raeans  (Strab.  vii.  p.  458 ;  Seym.  Ch.  439  ;  Pausan.  v.  xxii.  §  3).  It  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Periander  (Plut.  de  Sera.  Num.  Vind.  vol.  ii.  p.  552,  E.),  but  never 
flourished  to  any  great  extent  until  Roman  times,  when  it  became  a  great  place  of 
education  (Sueton.  Vit.  Aug.  8 ;  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  Hi.  9;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59,  &c). 
There  are  but  few  traces  of  the  ancient  town,  but  the  name  remains  in  the  modern 
Pbllina  or  Pollona,  which  attaches  to  a  monastery  and  to  some  ruins  near  the  small 
villlage  of  Poyani,  situated  between  the  river  oiBerat  and  the  Viosa  (Leake's  N.  G., 
vol.  i.  pp.  368-71). 

6  The  geography  of  Herodotus  is  here  somewhat  at  fault.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  river  intended  is  the  Aoiis,  or  Viosa,  which  flows  from  the  central  part  of 
Pindus,  called  Lacmon  by  the  ancients  (Hecat.  Fr.  72  ;  Soph,  ab  Strab.  vi.  391),  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Adriatic  a  little  south  of  the  site  of  Apollonia.  But  thia 
stream  can  never  have  flowed  by  Oricus,  from  which  its  mouth  is  now  distant  nearly 
twenty  miles. 

Oricus  is  the  modern  JSrikho,  a  "  desert  site  "  in  the  recess  of  the  gulf  of  Avlona 
(Aulon),  near  the  village  of  Dukadhes  (Leake's  N.  G.,  vol.  i.  p.  3).  It  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  in  Roman  times  (Liv.  xxxiv.  40 ;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  54, 
&c.). 
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When  this  was  paid,  they  would  likewise  give  him  a  gift,  which 
would  make  many  men  call  him  blessed." 

94.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  prophecies.  The  Apolloniats 
kept  them  close,  but  charged  some  of  their  citizens  to  go  and 
make  terms  with  Evenius  ;  and  these  men  managed  the  business 
for  them  in  the  way  which  I  will  now  describe.  They  found 
Evenius  sitting  upon  a  bench,  and,  approaching  him,  they  sat 
down  by  his  side,  and  began  to  talk  :  at  first  they  spoke  of  quite 
other  matters,  but  in  the  end  they  mentioned  his  misfortune, 
and  offered  him  their  condolence.  Having  thus  beguiled  him, 
at  last  they  put  the  question — "what  atonement  would  he  de- 
sire, if  the  Apolloniats  were  willing  to  make  him  satisfaction 
for  the  wrongs  which  they  had  done  to  him  ?  "  Hereupon  Eve- 
nius, who  had  not  heard  of  the  oracle,  made  answer — "If  I 
were  given  the  lands  of  this  man  and  that — "  (here  he  named 
the  two  men  whom  he  knew  to  have  the  finest  farms  in  Apollo- 
nia),  "  and  likewise  the  house  of  this  other " —  (and  here  he 
mentioned  the  house  which  he  knew  to  be  the  handsomest  in 
the  town),  "  I  would,  when  master  of  these,  be  quite  content, 
and  my  wrath  would  cease  altogether/'  As  soon  as  Evenius 
had  thus  spoken,  the  men  who  sat  by  him  rejoined — "  Evenius, 
the  Apolloniats  give  thee  the  atonement  which  thou  hast  de- 
sired, according  to  the  bidding  of  the  oracles."  Then  Evenius 
understood  the  whole  matter,  and  was  enraged  that  they  had 
deceived  him  so  ;  but  the  Apolloniats  bought  the  farms  from 
their  owners,  and  gave  Evenius  what  he  had  chosen.  After 
this  was  done,  straightway  Evenius  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
insomuch  that  he  became  a  famous  man  in  Greece. 

95.  Deiphonus,  the  son  of  this  Evenius,  had  accompanied 
the  Corinthians,  and  was  soothsayer,  as  I  said  before,  to  the 
Greek  armament.  One  account,  however,  which  I  have  heard, 
declares,  that  he  was  not  really  the  son  of  this  man,  but  only 
took  the  name,  and  then  went  about  Greece  and  let  out  his 
services  for  hire. 

96.  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  victims  were  favourable,  put 
to  sea,  and  sailed  across  from  Delos  to  Samos.  Arriving  off 
Calami,  a  place  upon  the  Samian  coast,7  they  brought  the  fleet 
to  an  anchor  near  the  temple  of  Juno  which  stands  there,8  and 

7  Calami,  a  name  only  mentioned  by  one -other  writer  (Alex.  Sam.  ap.  Athenaeum, 
xiii.  4,  p.  573),  is  thought  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  ("  reeds")  to  indicate  the 
marshy  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Imbrasos,  which  intervenes  between  the  Heroeum 
and  the  city  (Ross's  Inselreise,  vol.  ii.  p.  144).  Compare  the  chart,  supra,  vol.  ii.  p. 
374. 

8  Supra,  iii.  60.  I  understand  by  this  the  great  temple  of  Juno  near  the  town  of 
Samos,  not  (as  Mr.  Grote  suggests)  "another  temple  of  Here  in  some  other  part  of 
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prepared  to  engage  the  Persians  by  sea.  These  latter,  however, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  than,  dismissing 
the  Phoenician  ships,  they  sailed  away  with  the  remainder  to 
the  main  land.  For  it  had  been  resolved  in  council  not  to  risk 
a  battle,  since  the  Persian  fleet  was  thought  to  be  no  match  for 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  fled,  therefore,  to  the  main,  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  their  land  army,  which  now  lay  at  My- 
cale,9 and  consisted  of  the  troops  left  behind  by  Xerxes  to  keep 
guard  over  Ionia.  This  was  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  a  Persian  of  more  than  com- 
mon beauty  and  stature.  The  captains  resolved  therefore  to 
betake  themselves  to  these  troops  for  defence,  to  drag  their  ships 
ashore,  and  to  build  a  rampart  around  them,  which  might  at 
once  protect  the  fleet,  and  serve  likewise  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  themselves. 

97.  Having  so  resolved,  the  commanders  put  out  to  sea  ;  and 
passing  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  arrived  at  Geeson  and 
Scolopoeis,10  which  are  in  the  territory  of  Mycale.  Here  is  a 
temple  of  Eleusinian  Ceres,  built  by  Philistus  the  son  of  Pasi- 
cles,  who  came  to  Asia  with  Nileus  the  son  of  Codrus,1  what 
time  he  founded  Miletus.  At  this  place  they  drew  the  ships  up 
on  the  beach,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  rampart  made  of 
stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  cutting  down  for  this  purpose  all 
the  fruit-trees  which  grew  near,  and  defending  the  barrier  by 
means  of  stakes  firmly  planted  in  the  ground.2    Here  they  were 

the  island"  (Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  257,  note  x).  The  words  of  Herodotus  might 
perhaps  bear,  but  certainly  do  not  require,  this  meaning ;  and  his  frequent  mention 
of  the  Heraeum  of  the  Samians  (rb  "Hpaioj/,  i.  70,  iv.  88  and  152;  6  »/7jds,  ii.  148)  suffi- 
ciently shows,  what  would  be  antecedently  probable,  that  they  had  but  one  such 
temple. 

9  Supra,  i.  148.  Mycale  is  the  modern  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  promontory  which 
runs  out  towards  Samos  (compare  Thucyd.  viii.  79;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  90).  Strabo, 
however,  makes  Mycale  the  mountain  ridge  which  here  sinks  into  the  sea,  and 
calls  the  promontory  Trogilium  (xiv.  p.  913). 

10  Most  commentators  take  Gaeson  and  Skolopoeis  for  rivers  (Larcher,  Table 
Geographique ;  Schweighauser's  Index,  s.  v.  Gaeson ;  Bahr.  ad  loc),  and  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  river  Gaeson  or  Gaesus  (Gessus)  in  these  parts  (Ephor.  Fr.  91 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  v.  29  ;  Mel.  i.  xvii.  §  2).  But  Herodotus,  I  belive,  never  introduces  the  name  of 
a  river,  without  either  calling  it  a  river  or  prefixing  the  article.  I  therefore  agree 
with  La  Martiniere  and  Mr.  Grote,  that  Gaeson  is  here  a  town,  and  Skolopoeis  also. 
Both  probably  lay  on  the  south  coast  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale. 

1  Supra,  i.  147.  The  tale  went,  that  Medon  and  Neleus  (or  Neileus),  the  two 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Codrus,  quarrelled  about  succeeding  their  father.  Medon,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  though  lame,  was  preferred,  and  Neleus  in  dudgeon  resolved  to 
quit  Attica.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Ionians,  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  Attica 
when  driven  from  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Achaeans,  and  sailed  to  Asia,  where  he 
became  the  founder  of  Miletus  (Pausan.  vn.  ii.  §  1-2 :  Strab.  xiv.  p.  910). 

2  Diodorus  adds  to  these  defences  a  "deep  ditch"  (rdeppos  Pahua),  xi.  34.  He 
estimates  the  Persian  armv  at  100,000. 
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prepared  either  to  win  a  battle  or  undergo  a  siege — their  thoughts 
embracing  both  chances. 

98.  The  Greeks,  when  they  understood  that  the  barbarians 
had  fled  to  the  main  land,  were  sorely  vexed  at  their  escape  : 
nor  could  they  determine  at  first  what  they  should  do,  whether 
they  should  return  home,  or  proceed  to  the  Hellespont.  In  the 
end,  however,  they  resolved  to  do  neither,  but  to  mate  sail  for 
the  continent.  So  they  made  themselves  ready  for  a  sea-fight 
by  the  preparation  of  boarding-bridges,  and  what  else  was  ne- 
cessary ;  provided  with  which  they  sailed  to  Mycale.  Now 
when  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  camp  was,  they  found 
no  one  venture  out  to  meet  them,  but  observed  the  ships  all 
dragged  ashore  within  the  barrier,  and  a  strong  land-force  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  upon  the  beach ;  Leotychides  therefore  sailed 
along  the  shore  in  his  ship,  keeping  as  close  hauled  to  the  land 
as  possible,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  herald  thus  addressed  the 
Ionians  : — 

1 '  Men  of  Ionia — ye  who  can  hear  me  speak — do  ye  take  heed 
to  what  I  say  :  for  the  Persians  will  not  understand  a  word  that 
I  utter.  When  we  join  battle  with  them,  before  aught  else, 
remember  Freedom — and  next,  recollect  our  watchword,  which  is 
Hebe.  If  there  be  any  who  hear  me  not,  let  those  who  hear 
report  my  words  to  the  others." 

In  all  this  Leotychides  had  the  very  same  design  which 
Themistocles  entertained  at  Artemisium.3  Either  the  barba- 
rians would  not  know  what  he  had  said,  and  the  Ionians  would 
be  persuaded  to  revolt  from  them  ;  or  if  his  words  were  report- 
ed to  the  former,  they  would  mistrust  their  Greek  soldiers. 

99.  After  Leotychides  had  made  this  address,  the  Greeks 
brought  their  ships  to  the  land,  and,  having  disembarked,  ar- 
rayed themselves  for  the  battle.  When  the  Persians  saw  them 
marshalling  their  array,  and  betjiought  themselves  of  the  advice 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  Ionians,  their  first  act  was  to  dis- 
arm the  Samians,  whom  they  suspected  of  complicity  with  the 
enemy.  For  it  had  happened  lately  that  a  number  of  the 
Athenians  who  lingered  in  Attica,  having  been  made  prisoners 
by  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  were  brought  to  Asia  on  board  the  bar- 
barian fleet  ;  and  these  men  had  been  ransomed,  one  and  all,  by 
the  Samians,  who  sent  them  back  to  Athens,  well  furnished 
with  provisions  for  the  way.  On  this  account,  as  much  as  on 
any  other,  the  Samians  were  suspected,  as  men  who  had  paid 
the  ransom  of  five  hundred  of  the  King's  enemies.     After  dis- 

3  Supra,  viii.  22,  end. 
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arming  them,  the  Persians  next  dispatched  the  Milesians4  to 
guard  the  paths  which  lead  up  into  the  heights  of  Mycale,  be- 
cause (they  said)  the  Milesians  were  well  acquainted  with  that 
region.  Their  true  object,  however,  was  to  remove  them  to  a 
distance  from  the  camp.  In  this  way  the  Persians  sought  to 
secure  themselves  against  such  of  the  Ionians  as  they  thought 
likely,  if  occasion  offered,  to  make  rebellion.  They  then  joined 
shield  to  shield,  and  so  made  themselves  a  breastwork  against 
the  enemy.5 

100.  The  Greeks  now,  having  finished  their  preparations, 
began  to  move  towards  the  barbarians  ;  when  lo !  as  they  ad- 
vanced, a  rumour  flew  through  the  host  from  one  end  to  the 
other 6 — that  the  Greeks  had  fought  and  conquered  the  army  of 
Mardonius  in  Boeotia.  At  the  same  time  a  herald's  wand  was 
observed  lying  upon  the  beach.  Many  things  prove  to  me  that 
the  gods  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  man.  How  else,  when  the 
battles  of  Mycale  and  Platsea  were  about  to  happen  on  the  self- 
same day,  should  such  a  rumour  have  reached  the  Greeks  in 
that  region,  greatly  cheering  the  whole  army,  and  making  them 
more  eager  than  before  to  risk  their  lives  ? 

101.  A  strange  coincidence  too  it  was,  that  both  the  battles 
should  have  been  fought  near  a  precinct  of  Eleusinian  Ceres. 
The  fight  at  Platsea  took  place,  as  I  said  before,7  quite  close  to 
one  of  Ceres'  temples  ;  and  now  the  battle  at  Mycale  was  to  be 
fought  hard  by  another.  Rightly  too  did  the  rumour  run,  that 
the  Greeks  with  Pausanias  had  gained  their  victory  ;  for  the 
fight  at  Platsea  fell  early  in  the  day,  whereas  that  at  Mycale 
was  towards  evening.     That  the  two  battles  were  really  fought 

4  It  has  been  questioned,  who  these  Milesians  could  be  ?  Since,  according  to 
our  author  (supra,  vi.  20),  the  Greek  population  was  removed  by  Darius,  and  the 
territory  divided  between  the  Persians  and  the  Carians  of  Pedasus.  Mr.  Blakesley 
suggests  that  they  were  the  labourers  whom  the  Persians  had  introduced,  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  for  them.  I  incline  to  suspect  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  Herodotus  has 
overstated  the  severity  of  the  Persians.  A  portion  of  the  Milesians  may  have  been 
removed  to  Ampe ;  but  the  town  and  territory  had  probably  never  ceased  to  be 
mainly  Greek. 

5  See  above,  chapters  61  and  62. 

6  The  note  of  Mr.  Grote  on  this  passage  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp.  260-2)  de- 
serves attentive  perusal.  That  multitudes  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  are  liable 
to  be  seized  with  "  sudden  unaccountable  impressions,"  is  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
proved.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  in  what  light  Mr.  Grote  regards  the  phenomenon. 
"To  the  believing  mind"  he  observes,  "  the  religious  point  of  view,  which  in  Herod- 
otus is  predominant,  furnishes  an  explanation  pre-eminently  satisfactory."  But 
this  explanation  is  clearly  not  that  which  he  would  himself  give. 

Mr.  Grote  rightly  dismisses,  as  the  unfounded  conjecture  of  later  writers,  the 
view  which  found  so  much  favour  with  Larcher,  and  which  is  tolerated  even  by 
Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  358)— that  the  report  was  designedly  circulated 
by  the  Grecian  generals  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  army.  (See  Diod.  Sic 
xi.  35 ;  Polyaen.  i.  33.)  7  Ch.  62. 
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on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  became  apparent  when  in- 
quiries were  made  a  short  time  afterwards.  Before  the  rumour 
reached  them,  the  Greeks  were  full  of  fear,  not  so  much  on  their 
own  account,  as  for  their  countrymen,  and  for  Greece  herself, 
lest  she  should  be  worsted  in  her  struggle  with  Mardonius.  But 
when  the  voice  fell  on  them,  their  fear  vanished,  and  they 
charged  more  vigorously  and  at  a  quicker  pace.  So  the  Greeks 
and  the  barbarians  rushed  with  like  eagerness  to  the  fray ;  for 
the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  formed  the  prize  for  which  they 
were  about  to  fight. 

102.  The  Athenians,  and  the  force  drawn  up  with  them, 
who  formed  one  half  of  the  army,  marched  along  the  shore, 
where  the  country  was  low  and  level ;  but  the  way  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  the  troops  with  them,  lay  across  hills  and  a 
torrent-course.  Hence,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  effect- 
ing their  passage  round,  the  Athenians  on  the  other  wing  had 
already  closed  with  the  enemy.  So  long  as  the  wicker  bucklers 
of  the  Persians  continued  standing,  they  made  a  stout  defence, 
and  had  not  even  the  worst  of  the  battle  ;  but  when  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  allies  with  them,  wishing  to  make  the  victory 
their  own,  and  not  share  it  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  cheered 
each  other  on  with  shouts,  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost 
fierceness,  then  at  last  the  face  of  things  became  changed.  For, 
bursting  through  the  line  of  shields,  and  rushing  forwards  in  a 
body,  the  Greeks  fell  upon  the  Persians  ;  who,  though  they  bore 
the  charge  and  for  a  long  time  maintained  their  ground,  yet  at 
length  took  refuge  in  their  intrenchment.  Here  the  Athenians 
themselves,  together  with  those  who  followed  them  in  the  line  of 
battle,  the  Corinthians,  the  Sicyonians,  and  the  Trcezenians, 
pressed  so  closely  on  the  steps  of  their  flying  foes,  that  they  en- 
tered along  with  them  into  the  fortress.  And  now,  when  even 
their  fortress  was  taken,  the  barbarians  no  longer  offered  resist- 
ance, but  fled  hastily  away,  all  save  only  the  Persians.  They 
still  continued  to  fight  in  knots  of  a  few  men  against  the 
Greeks,  who  kept  pouring  into  the  intrenchment.  And  here, 
while  two  of  the  Persian  commanders  fled,  two  fell  upon  the 
field :  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres,  who  were  leaders  of  the  fleet,8 
escaped;  Mardontes,  and  the  commander  of  the  land  force, 
Tigranes,  died  fighting. 

103.  The  Persians  still  held  out,  when  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  their  part  of  the  army,  reached  the  camp,  and  joined  in  the 
remainder  of  the  battle.     The  number  of  Greeks  who  fell  in  the 

e  Supra,  viii.  130. 
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struggle  here  was  not  small  ;    the  Sicyonians   especially  lost 
many,  and,  among  the  rest,  Perilatis  their  general. 

The  Samians,  who  served  with  the  Medes,  and  who,  although 
disarmed,  still  remained  in  the  camp,  seeing  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  fight  that  the  victory  was  doubtful,  did  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  render  help  to  the  Greeks.  And  the 
other  Ionians  likewise,  beholding  their  example,  revolted  and 
attacked  the  Persians.9 

104.  As  for  the  Milesians,  who  had  been  ordered,  for  the  better 
security  of  the  Persians,  to  guard  the  mountain-paths, — that,  in 
case  any  accident  befell  them  such  as  had  now  happened,  they 
might  not  lack  guides  to  conduct  them  into  the  high  tracts  of 
Mycale, — and  who  had  also  been  removed  to  hinder  them  from 
making  an  outbreak  in  the  Persian  camp ;  they,  instead  of  obey- 
ing their  orders,  broke  them  in  every  respect.  For  they  guided 
the  flying  Persians  by  wrong  roads,  which  brought  them  into  the 
presence  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  last  they  set  upon  them  with 
their  own  hands,  and  showed  themselves  the  hottest  of  their 
adversaries.  Ionia,  therefore,  on  this  day  revolted  a  second 
time  from  the  Persians. 

105.  In  this  battle  the  Greeks  who  behaved  with  the  great- 
est bravery  were  the  Athenians  ;  and  among  them  the  palm 
was  borne  off  by  Hermolycus,  the  son  of  Euthynus,  a  man  ac- 
complished in  the  Pancratium.1  This  Hermolycus  was  after- 
wards slain  in  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Carystians.2 
He  fell  in  the  fight  near  Cyrnus 3  in  the  Carystian  territory,  and 

9  Diodorus  assigns  a  very  important  part  in  the  battle  to  the  Ionian  Greeks,  the 
Samians  especially,  and  the  Milesians.  According  to  him,  their  troops  drew  oft"  be- 
fore the  battle  began,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  separate  army,  which  the 
Greeks  imagined  to  have  just  arrived  from  Sardis,  and  to  be  under  the  command  of 
Xerxes.  They  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  doubting  whether  to  fly  or  no,  when  the 
Persians  fell  upon  them.  The  victory  was  long  undecided,  but  at  last  the  Samians 
and  Milesians  came  up,  and  the  Persians,  seeing  that  their  intentions  were  hostile, 
took  to  flight  suddenly.  The  other  Asiatic  Greeks  then  set  upon  the  flying  foe,  and 
committed  great  havoc,  so  that  the  Persian  loss  exceeded  40,000  men.  The  in- 
trenched camp,  however,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  taken.  The  Persians  fled 
partly  thither,  partly  to  Sardis. 

This  narrative,  where  it  contradicts  Herodotus,  is  of  course  of  no  value.  It  may 
serve,  however,  in  some  respects  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  this  chapter.  Herodotus  is 
never  very  favourable  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  (see  Dahlmann,  p.  104,  E.  T.),  and  may 
have  given  them  on  this  occasion  less  credit  than  they  deserved. 

1  The  Pancratium  was  a  contest  in  which  wrestling  antl  boxing  were  united. 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  honoured  Hermclycus  with  a  statue,  which 
stood  in  the  Acropolis  (Pausan.  i.  xxiii.  §  12). 

2  The  war  between  Athens  and  Carystus  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  98}. 
It  followed  the  taking  of  Scyros,  and  preceded  the  revolt  of  the  JSaxians,  so  '.hat  it 
must  have  fallen  within  the  period  b.  c.  469-467  (see  Gx>te,  vol.  v.  p.  410;  note). 
The  Carystians,  though  unassisted  by  the  Eubceans,  made  a  stout  resistance,  and 
after  a  protracted  struggle  ended  the  war  by  a  treaty. 

3  This  place  is  unknown.     No  other  writer  mentions  it. 
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was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gereestus.4  After  the  Athe- 
nians, the  most  distinguished  on  the  Greek  side  were  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Troezenians,  and  the  Sicyonians. 

106.  The  Greeks,  when  they  had  slaughtered  the  greater 
portion  of  the  barbarians,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  rout,  set 
fire  to  their  ships  and  burnt  them,  together  with  the  bulwark 
which  had  been  raised  for  their  defence,  first  however  remov- 
ing therefrom  all  the  booty,  and  carrying  it  down  to  the  beach. 
Besides  other  plunder,  they  found  here  many  caskets  of  money. 
When  they  had  burnt  the  rampart  and  the  vessels,  the  Greeks 
sailed  away  to  Samos,  and  there  took  counsel  together  concern- 
ing the  Ionians,  whom  they  thought  of  removing  out  of  Asia. 
Ionia  they  proposed  to  abandon  to  the  barbarians,  and  their 
doubt  was,  in  what  part  of  their  own  possessions  in  Greece  they 
should  settle  its  inhabitants.  For  it  seemed  to  them  a  thing 
impossible  that  they  should  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  and 
protect  Ionia  ;  and  yet  otherwise  there  could  be  no  hope  that 
the  Ionians  would  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Persians.  Here- 
upon the  Peloponnesian  leaders  proposed,  that  the  seaport- 
towns  of  such  Greeks  as  had  sided  with  the  Medes  chould  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  made  over  to  the  Ionians.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  unwilling  that  any 
removal  at  all  should  take  place,  and  misliked  the  Peloponne- 
sians  holding  councils  concerning  their  colonists.  So,  as  they 
set  themselves  against  the  change,  the  Peloponnesians  yielded 
with  a  good  will.5  Hereupon  the  Samians,  Chians,  Lesbians, 
and  other  islanders,6  who  had  helped  the  Greeks  at  this  time, 
were  received  into  the  league  of  the  allies  ;  and  took  the  oaths, 


*  For  the  situation  of  Geraestus,  vide  supra,  viii.  7,  note. 

5  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Athenians  in  the  first  instance  agreed  with  the 
Spartans ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  likewise  consenting  were  about  to  embark 
for  Europe.  But  the  Athenians  suddenly  changed  their  mind,  fearing  lest  upon 
the  new  colonisation  Athens  should  lose  her  rights  of  "mother  city  "  (xi.  37).  The 
account  of  Herodotus  is  far  more  probable.  That  a  mode  of  proceeding,  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  from  the  practice  of  the  oriental  nations  (supra,  iv.  205,  note  8), 
should  have  been  momentarily  entertained,  is  likely  enough,  but  that  it  should  have 
been  on  the  point  of  execution  is  scarcely  credible.  The  attachment  of  the  Ionians 
to  their  country  and  their  unwillingness  to  leave  it  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Book.  vi.  ch.  3,  and  Book  i.  ch.  165.  An  internecine  war  too  must  have  arisen  in 
Greece,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  dispossess  the  inedizing  states  of  their  sea- 
port towns.  The  project,  therefore,  if  seriously  entertained  at  all,  would  be  sure  to 
be  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  contemplated.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Athens 
had  as  yet  the  feeling  ascribed  to  her  in  either  author.  Even  Herodotus  sometimes 
colours  events  with  the  feeling  with  which  they  came  to  be  regarded  in  later  times 
(supra,  v.  93 ;  vii.  10,  §  2  ;  49,  §  1,  &c). 

6  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  mainland  to  the  Persians,  it  is  plain,  con- 
tinued unchanged  (see  note  2  on  Book  vi.  ch.  42).  The  fruit  of  the  victory  now 
gained  was  "the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  "  (supra,  ch.  101,  end). 
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binding  themselves  to  be  faithful,  and  not  desert  the  common 
cause.  Then  the  Greeks  sailed  away  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
they  meant  to  break  down  the  bridges,  which  they  supposed  to 
be  still  extended  across  the  strait.7 

107.  The  barbarians  who  escaped  from  the  battle — a  scanty 
remnant — took  refuge  in  the  heights  of  Mycale,  whence  they 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Sardis.  During  the  march,  Masis- 
tes,  the  son  of  Darius,  who  had  been  present  at  the  disaster, 
had  words  with  Artayntes,  the  general,  on  whom  he  showered 
many  reproaches.  He  called  him,  among  other  things,  "  worse 
than  a  woman/'  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  exercised  his  com- 
mand, and  said  there  was  no  punishment  which  he  did  not  de- 
serve to  suffer  for  doing  the  king's  house  such  grievous  hurt. 
Now  with  the  Persians  there  is  no  greater  insult  than  to  call  a 
man  "  worse  than  a  woman."  8  So  when  Artayntes  had  borne 
the  reproaches  for  some  while,  at  last  he  fell  in  a  rage,  and 
drew  his  scymitar  upon  Masistes,  being  fain  to  kill  him.  But 
a  certain  Halicarnassian,  Xenagoras  by  name,  the  son  of 
Praxilatis,  who  stood  behind  Artayntes  at  the  time,  seeing  him 
in  the  act  of  rushing  forward,  seized  him  suddenly  round  the 
waist,  and,  lifting  him  from  his  feet,  dashed  him  down  upon  the 
ground  ;  which  gave  time  for  the  spearmen  who  guarded  Ma- 
sistes to  come  to  his  aid.  By  his  conduct  here  Xenagoras 
gained  the  favour,  not  of  Masistes  only,  but  likewise  of  Xerxes 
himself,  whose  brother  he  had  preserved  from  death  ;  and  the 
king  rewarded  his  action  by  setting  him  over  the  whole  land  of 
Cilicia. 9  Except  this,  nothing  happened  upon  the  road  ;  and 
the  men  continued  their  march  and  came  all  safe  to  Sardis.  At 
Sardis  they  found  the  king,  who  had  been  there  ever  since  he 
lost  the  sea-fight  and  fled  from  Athens  to  Asia.1 


7  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  should  not  have  been 
known  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  ten  months  at  least  after  it  had  taken  place  (supra,  viii. 
117).  May  not  Herodotus  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  motive  of  the  Greeks  in 
making  this  movement,  which  was  perhaps  only  to  reconnoitre,  and  see  whether  any 
preparations  were  going  on  for  a  fresh  invasion?  That  a  renewed  invasion  was 
looked  upon  as  not  improbable,  is  clear  from  Thucyd.  i.  90,  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  43. 
The  latter  speaks  of  "the  coming  Persian  expedition"  (r^v  awb  tuv  Uepawv  4<ro- 
fM  4  v  rj  v  ffTpardav). 

B  Supra,  viii.  88,  and  ix.  20. 

9  This  would  be  very  remarkable,  if  it  could  be  depended  upon ;  but  probably 
it  is  an  overstatement,  natural  in  one  jealous  for  the  honour  of  a  countryman.  Ci- 
licia, though  called  a  satrapy  (iii.  90),  seems  never  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  a 
satrap.  It  was  governed  always  by  its  native  kings,  who  bore  the  name  of  Syenne- 
sis  (supra,  v.  118,  and  vii.  98;  Xen.  Anab.  I.  ii.  §  12-27 ;  ^Eschyl.  Pers.  328). 
Xenagoras  therefore  can  only  have  occupied  a  subordinate  position. 

1  We  see  by  this  that  iEschylus,  in  making  Xerxes  return  straight  to  Susa  from 
Athens,  avails  himself  of  the  licence  of  a  poet.      His  continuance  at  this  provincial 
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108.  During  the  time  that  Xerxes  abode  at  this  place,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  Masistes,  who  was  likewise  staying 
in  the  city.  He  therefore  sent  her  messages,  but  failed  to  win 
her  consent ;  and  he  could  not  dare  to  use  violence,  out  of  re- 
gard to  Masistes,  his  brother.  This  the  woman  knew  well 
enough,  and  hence  it  was  that  she  had  the  boldness  to  resist 
him.  So  Xerxes,  rinding  no  other  way  open,  devised  a  marriage 
between  his  own  son  Darius  and  a  daughter  of  this  woman  and 
Masistes — thinking  that  he  might  better  obtain  his  ends  if  he 
effected  this  union.  Accordingly  he  betrothed  these  two  persons 
to  one  another,  and,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  were  completed, 
took  his  departure  for  Susa.  When  he  was  come  there,  and 
had  received  the  woman  into  his  palace  as  his  son's  bride,  a 
change  came  over  him,  and,  losing  all  love  for  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistes, he  conceived  a  passion  for  his  son's  bride,  Masistes' 
daughter.  And  Artaynta — for  so  was  she  called — very  soon 
returned  his  love. 

109.  After  a  while  the  thing  was  discovered  in  the  way  which 
I  will  now  relate.  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  had  woven 
with  her  own  hands,  a  long  robe  of  many  colours,  and  very 
curious,  which  she  presented  to  her  husband  as  a  gift.  Xerxes, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  with  it,  forthwith  put  it  on  ;  and  went 
in  it  to  visit  Artaynta,  who  happened  likewise  on  this  day  to 
please  him  greatly.  He  therefore  bade  her  ask  him  whatever 
boon  she  liked,  and  promised  that,  whatever  it  was,  he  would 
assuredly  grant  her  request.  Then  Artaynta,  who  was  doomed 
to  suffer  calamity  together  with  her  whole  house,  said  to  him — 
"  Wilt  thou  indeed  give  me  whatever  I  like  to  ask  ?  "  So  the 
King,  suspecting  nothing  less  than  that  her  choice  would  fall 
where  it  did,  pledged  his  word,  and  swore  to  her.  She  then,  as 
soon  as  she  heard  his  oath,  asked  boldly  for  the  robe.  Hereupon 
Xerxes  tried  all  possible  means  to  avoid  the  gift ;  not  that  he 
grudged  to  give  it,  but  because  he  dreaded  Amestris,  who  al- 
ready suspected,  and  would  now,  he  feared,  detect  his  love.  So 
he  offered  her  cities  instead,  and  heaps  of  gold,  and  an  army 
which  should  obey  no  other  leader.  (The  last  of  these ^  is  a 
thoroughly  Persian  gift.)  But,  as  nothing  could  prevail  on 
Artaynta  to  change  her  mind,  at  the  last  he  gave  her  the  robe. 
Then  Artaynta  was  very  greatly  rejoiced,  and  she  often  wore  the 
garment  and  was  proud  of  it.  And  so  it  came  to  the  ears  of 
Amestris  that  the  robe  had  been  given  to  her. 

capital  not  only  for  the  winter,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  season,  is  indica- 
tive of  an  intention  to  return  to  Greece,  if  his  affairs  had  prospered  there. 
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110.  Now  when  Amestris  learnt  the  whole  matter,  she  felt 
no  anger  against  Artaynta  ;  but,  looking  upon  her  mother,  the 
wife  of  Masistes,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  she  determined 
to  compass  her  death.  She  waited,  therefore,  till  her  husband 
gave  the  great  royal  banquet,  a  feast  which  takes  place  once 
every  year,  in  celebration  of  the  King's  birthday2 — "Tykta" 
the  feast  is  called  in  the  Persian  tongue,  which  in  our  language 
may  be  rendered  "  perfect "  3 — and  this  is  the  only  day  in  all  the 
year  on  which  the  king  soaps  his  head,  and  distributes  gifts  to 
the  Persians.  Amestris  waited,  accordingly,  for  this  day,  and 
then  made  request  of  Xerxes  that  he  would  please  to  give  her, 
as  her  present,  the  wife  of  Masistes.  But  he  refused  ;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  shocking  and  monstrous  to  give  into  the  power 
of  another  a  woman,  who  was  not  only  his  brother's  wife,  but 
was  likewise  wholly  guiltless  of  what  had  happened — the  more 
especially  as  he  knew  well  enough  with  what  intent  Amestris 
had  preferred  her  request. 

111.  At  length,  however,  wearied  by  her  importunity,  and 
constrained  moreover  by  the  law  of  the  feast,  which  required 
that  no  one  who  asked  a  boon  that  day  at  the  king's  board 
should  be  denied  his  request,  he  yielded,  but  with  a  very  ill  will, 
and  gave  the  wife  of  Masistes  into  her  power.4  Having  so  done, 
and  told  Amestris  she  might  deal  with  her  as  she  chose,  the  King 
called  his  brother  into  his  presence,  and  said — 

"  Masistes,  thou  art  my  brother,  the  son  of  my  father  Darius  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  thou  art  a  good  man.  I  pray  thee,  live  no 
longer  with  the  wife  whom  thou  now  hast.  Behold,  I  will  give 
thee  instead  my  own  daughter  in  marriage  ;  take  her  to  live  with 
thee.  But  part  first  with  the  wife  thou  now  hast — I  like  not 
that  thou  keep  to  her." 

To  this  Masistes,  greatly  astonished,  answered — 
"  My  lord  and  master,  how  strange  a  speech  hast  thou  ut- 
tered !     Thou  biddest  me  put  away  my  wife,  who  has  borne  me 
three  goodly  youths,  and  daughters  besides,  whereof  thou  hast 
taken  one  and  espoused  her  to  a  son  of  thine  own — thou  biddest 

2  The  custom  of  celebrating  birthdays  by  a  feast  was  universal  in  Persia.  Even 
the  poorest  are  said  to  have  conformed  to  it  (supra,  i.  133;  compare  Athenaeus,  iv. 
10 ;  p.  62,  Schw.).  According  to  Plato  (Alcib.  i.  p.  121,  C),  all  Asia  feasted  on  the 
king's  birthday. 

a  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  yet  given  of  this  word.  The  Persian 
root  equivalent  to  facio  or  perficio  is  leu;  from  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  form 
tykta. 

4  Few  readers  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  this  scene  and 
that  described  by  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xiv.  6-9,  and  St.  Mark,  vi.  21-26.  In  the  East 
kings  celebrated  their  birthdays  by  holding  feasts  and  granting  graces  from  very 
early  times  (see  Gen.  ch.  xl.  20,  21). 
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me  put  away  this  wife,  notwithstanding  that  she  pleases  me 
greatly,  and  marry  a  daughter  of  thine  !  In  truth,  0  King, 
that  I  am  accounted  worthy  to  wed  thy  daughter,  is  an  honour 
which  I  mightily  esteem  ;  but  yet  to  do  as  thou  sayest  am  I  in 
no  wise  willing.  I  pray  thee,  use  not  force  to  compel  me  to 
yield  to  thy  prayer.  Be  sure  thy  daughter  will  find  a  husband, 
to  the  full  as  worthy  as  myself.  Suffer  me  then  to  live  on  with 
my  own  wife." 

Thus  did  Masistes  answer  ;  and  Xerxes,  in  wrath,  replied — 
"  I  will  tell  thee,  Masistes,  what  thou  hast  gained  by  these 
words.  I  will  not  give  thee  my  daughter  ;  nor  shalt  thou  live 
any  longer  with  thy  own  wife.  So  mayest  thou  learn,  in  time 
to  come,  to  take  what  is  offered  thee."  Masistes,  when  he  heard 
this,  withdrew,  only  saying — "  Master,  thou  hast  not  yet  taken 
my  life." 

112.  While  these  things  were  passing  between  Xerxes  and 
his  brother  Masistes,  Amestris  sent  for  the  spearmen  of  the  royal 
body-guard,  and  caused  the  wife  of  Masistes  to  be  mutilated  in 
a  horrible  fashion.5  Her  two  breasts,  her  nose,  ears,  and  lips 
were  cut  off  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  ;  her  tongue  was  torn  out 
by  the  roots,  and  thus  disfigured  she  was  sent  back  to  her  home. 

113.  Masistes,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
but  was  fearful  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  him,  ran  nastily 
to  his  house.  There,  finding  his  wife  so  savagely  used,  he 
forthwith  took  counsel  with  his  sons,  and  accompanied  by  them 
and  certain  others  also,  set  forth  on  his  way  to  Bactria,  intend- 
ing to  stir  up  revolt  in  that  province,  and  hoping  to  do  great 
hurt  to  Xerxes  :  all  which,  I  believe,  he  would  have  accom- 
plished, if  he  had  once  reached  the  Bactrian  and  Sacan  people  ; 
for  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  them  both,  and  was  moreover 
satrap  of  Bactria.6     But  Xerxes,  hearing  of  his  designs,  sent  an 

5  The  cruelty  of  Amestris  receives  another  striking  exemplification  from  the  fact 
related  of  her  in  Book  vii.  ch.  114.  The  later  horrors  of  the  Persian  seraglio  have 
been  well  treated  by  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  pp.  397-400,  E.  T.). 

6  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks  that  "  Bactria,  even  after  the  accession  of  Cambyses,  was 
only  nominally  dependent  upon  the  Median  (Persian  ?)  sovereign ;"  and  supposes 
that  it  was  "  comparatively  little  affected  by  the  centralising  policy  of  Darius." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  490,  cote  278.)  There  is  no  ground  for  these  suppositions.  Bactria  ap- 
pears as  a  very  obedient  satrapy  under  Dadarses  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Beh.  Inscript. 
col.  iii.  par.  3),  and  is  not  known  to  have  ever  caused  the  Persians  any  trouble.  It 
was  generally  made  a  royal  appanage  (see  above,  p.  168,  note  7);  and  is  found,  in 
the  war  of  Darius  Codomannus  against  Alexander,  still  subject  to  the  Persian  king, 
and  a  vigorous  supporter  of  his  authority.  (See  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8,  11,  13, 
&c.)  An  ambitious  or  desperate  satrap  might  always  cause  a  rebellion  in  his 
province,  more  especially  if  it  was  towards  the  borders  of  the  empire.  He  had  only 
to  raise  the  cry  of  national  independence.  Success  however  was  a  difficult  matter ; 
and  Persia  had  not  lost  very  many  provinces  when  she  was  attacked  and  conquered 
by  Alexander.     (Vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  465.) 
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armed  force  upon  his  track,  and  slew  him  while  he  was  still 
upon  the  road,  with  his  sons  and  his  whole  army.  Such  is  the 
tale  of  King  Xerxes'  love  and  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Ma- 


114.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  who  had  left  Mycale,  and  sailed 
for  the  Hellespont,  were  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  anchor  near 
Lectum  ;7  from  which  place  they  afterwards  sailed  on  to  Abydos. 
On  arriving  here,  they  discovered  that  the  bridges,  which  they 
had  thought  to  find  standing,8  and  which  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  their  proceeding  to  the  Hellespont,  were  already  broken 
up  and  destroyed.  Upon  this  discovery,  Leotychides,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  under  him,  were  anxious  to  sail  back  to  Greece  ; 
but  the  Athenians,  with  Xanthippus  their  captain,  thought 
good  to  remain,  and  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
Chersonese.  So,  while  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  away  to  their 
homes,  the  Athenians  crossed  over  from  Abydos  to  the  Cherso- 
nese,9 and  there  laid  siege  to  Sestos. 

115.  Now  as  Sestos  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  all  that 
region,10  the  rumour  had  no  sooner  gone  forth  that  the  Greeks 
were  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  than  great  numbers  flocked 
thither  from  all  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  the 
rest  there  came  a  certain  (Eobazus,  a  Persian,  from  the  city  of 
Cardia,11  where  he  had  laid  up  the  shore-cables  which  had  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges.  The  town  was  guarded 
by  its  own  iEolian  inhabitants,1  but  contained  also  some  Per- 
sians, and  a  great  multitude  of  their  allies. 

116.  The  whole  district  was  under  the  rule  of  Artayctes, 


7  Lectum  is  the  modern  Cape  Baba,  the  extreme  point  of  the  Troas  towards  the 
south-west.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  xiv.  284),  and  distinctly  marked  by  the 
geographers  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  483 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  30 ;  Ptolem.  v.  2 ;  see  also  Thucyd. 
viii.  101 ;  and  Liv.  xxxvii.  37).  It  would  give  good  shelter  from  the  north  or 
Etesian  winds. 

8  Supra,  ch.  106,  note  \ 

9  The  Athenians  had  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  Chersonese, 
grounded  on  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  Miltiades  (supra,  vi.  34-41).  It  was  a 
valuable  possession,  very  fertile  and  suited  for  all  crops  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  ii.  §  10; 
Eurip.  Hec.  8). 

It  was  also  very  important  to  the  Athenians  to  open  the  strait  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, since  Athens  depended  greatly  on  the  corn  trade  from  the  Euxine  (see  Boeckh's 
Economy  of  Athens,  i.  p.  107,  112,  &c,  E.  T.,  and  for  the  extent  of  the  trade,  vide 
supra,  vii.  147).  Hence  the  fall  of  Sestos  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  siege  of  By- 
zantium (b.  c.  477,  probably). 

10  The  importance  of  Sestos  is  remarkably  witnessed  by  Thucydides,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  "the  stronghold  and  guardhouse  of  the  entire  Hellespont"  (viii.  62). 

11  For  the  situation  of  Cardia,  vide  supra,  vi.  33,  note  2. 

1  The  JEolians,  after  their  settlement  in  Lesbos,  the  Troas,  and  Mysia,  are  said 
to  have  sent  out  various  colonies  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thracian  coast.  Among 
these  were  JSnus,  Alopeconnesus,  Abydos,  and  Sestos.  (See  Scymn.  Ch.  II.  696, 
706,  and  709.) 
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one  of  the  king's  satraps  ;  who  was  a  Persian,  but  a  wicked  and 
cruel  man.  At  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  marching  against 
Athens,  he  had  craftily  possessed  himself  of  the  treasures  belong- 
ing to  Protesilaus  the  son  of  Iphiclus,2  which  were  at  Elseus  in 
the  Chersonese.  For  at  this  place  is  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus, 
surrounded  by  a  sacred  precinct  ;  and  here  there  was  great 
store  of  wealth,  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  works  in  brass,  gar- 
ments, and  other  offerings,  all  which  Artayctes  made  his  prey, 
having  got  the  king's  consent  by  thus  cunningly  addressing 
him — 

"  Master,  there  is  in  this  region  the  house  of  a  Greek,  who, 
when  he  attacked  thy  territory,  met  his  due  reward,  and  perished. 
Give  me  his  house,  I  pray  thee,  that  hereafter  men  may  fear  to 
carry  arms  against  thy  land." 

By  these  words  he  easily  persuaded  Xerxes  to  give  him  the 
man's  house  ;  for  there  was  no  suspicion  of  his  design  in  the 
king's  mind.  And  he  could  say  in  a  certain  sense  that  Prote- 
silaiis  had  borne  arms  against  the  land  of  the  King ;  because 
the  Persians  consider  all  Asia  to  belong  to  them,  and  to  their 
King  for  the  time  being.3  So  when  Xerxes  allowed  his  request, 
he  brought  all  the  treasures  from  Elaeus  to  Sestos,  and  made 
the  sacred  land  into  cornfields  and  pasture  grounds  ;  nay,  more, 
whenever  he  paid  a  visit  to  Elaeus,  he  polluted  the  shrine  itself 
by  vile  uses.4  It  was  this  Artayctes  who  was  now  besieged  by 
the  Athenians — and  he  was  but  ill  prepared  for  defence  ;  since 
the  Greeks  had  fallen  upon  him  quite  unawares,  nor  had  he  in 
the  least  expected  their  coming. 

117.  When  it  was  now  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  siege 
still  continued,  the  Athenians  began  to  murmur  that  they  were 
kept  abroad  so  long  ;  and,  seeing  that  they  were  not  able  to 
take  the  place,  besought  their  captains  to  lead  them  back  to 
their  own  country.     But  the  captains  refused  to  move,  till  either 

2  Protesilaus,  the  son  of  Iphiclus,  was  one  of  the  Trojan  heroes.  He  led  the 
Thessalians  of  Phthiotis,  and  was  the  first  Greek  who  fell  on  the  disembarkation  of 
the  army  (Horn.  II.  ii.  695-702).  His  tomb  at  Elaeu3  is  mentioned  by  many  writers 
(Philost.  Heroic,  p.  672;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  859;  Plin.  H.  N.'iv.  11,  &c.).  Like  the 
tombs  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  well-known  Cynossema  near  Madytus,  it  was  a 
mere  pyramidal  mound  or  barrow.  This  mound  still  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  European  Castle  (Sedil  Bahr).  See  Chandler's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  18. 

For  the  position,  &c,  of  Elaeus,  vide  supra,  vi.  140,  note  9. 

3  Compare  i.  4,  end,  and  vii.  11,  note  5.  Wesseling  observes  (from  Herodian, 
vi.  3)  that  similar  claims  were  advanced  by  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  new  Per- 
sian Empire  (note  ad  loc). 

4  This  "secularisation"  of  sacred  lands  and  buildings  would  create  very  bitter 
feelings  among  the  Greeks ;  but  it  harmonised  with  the  general  designs  of  Xerxes, 
who  had  no  real  tenderness  for  the  Greek  religion,  but  sought  to  depress  and  dis- 
grace it  in  every  possible  way.     (Vide  supra,  viii.  33,  35,  53,  &c.) 
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the  city  had  fallen,  or  the  Athenian  people  ordered  them  to  re- 
turn home.  So  the  soldiers  patiently  bore  up  against  their 
sufferings. 

118.  Meanwhile  those  within  the  walls  were  reduced  to  the 
last  straits,  and  forced  even  to  boil  the  very  thongs  of  their  beds 
for  food.  At  last,  when  these  too  failed  them,  Artayctes  and 
GEobazus,  with  the  native  Persians,  fled  away  from  the  place  by 
night,  having  let  themselves  down  from  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  where  the  blockading  force  was  scantiest.  As  soon 
as  day  dawned,  they  of  the  Chersonese  made  signals  to  the 
Greeks  from  the  walls,  and  let  them  know  what  had  happened, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  open  the  gates  of  their  city.  Here- 
upon, while  some  of  the  Greeks  entered  the  town,  others,  and 
those  the  more  numerous  body,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy. 

119.  (Eobazus  fled  into  Thrace  ;  but  there  the  Apsinthian 
Thracians  5  seized  him,  and  offered  him,  after  their  wonted 
fashion,  to  Pleistorus,6  one  of  the  gods  of  their  country.  His 
companions  they  likewise  put  to  death,  but  in  a  different  man- 
ner. As  for  Artayctes  and  the  troops  with  him,  who  had  been 
the  last  to  leave  the  town,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Greeks, 
not  far  from  iEgos-potami,7  and  defended  themselves  stoutly  for 
a  time,  but  were  at  last  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Those 
whom  they  made  prisoners  the  Greeks  bound  with  chains,  and 
brought  with  them  to  Sestos.  Artayctes  and  his  son  were 
among  the  number. 

120.  Now  the  Chersonesites  relate,  that  the  following  prod- 
igy befell  one  of  the  Greeks  who  guarded  the  captives.  He 
was  broiling  upon  a  fire  some  salted  fish,  when  of  a  sudden  they 
began  to  leap  and  quiver,  as  if  they  had  been  only  just  caught. 
Hereat,  the  rest  of  the  guards  hurried  round  to  look,  and  were 
greatly  amazed  at  the  sight.  Artayctes,  however,  beholding 
the  prodigy,  called  the  man  to  him,  and  said — 

"  Fear  not,  Athenian  stranger,  because  of  this  marvel.  It 
has  not  appeared  on  thy  account,  but  on  mine.  Protesilaus  of 
Elreus  has  sent  it  to  show  me,  that  albeit  he  is  dead  and  em- 
balmed with  salt,  he  has  power  from  the  gods  to  chastise  his  in- 

6  Supra,  vi.  34,  note  *. 

fi  It  is  conjectured  that  Pleistorus  was  the  Thracian  Mars,  of  whom  we  had  men- 
tion, supra,  v.  7.     The  name  is  nowhere  found  but  in  this  passage  of  Herodotus. 

'  This  place,  celebrated  for  the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  an  open  roadstead,  higher  up  the  strait  than  Sestos,  and  directly  opposite 
Lampsacus.  A  town  may  have  grown  up  here  in  later  times  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc), 
but  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  seems  to  have  been  not  even  a  village  at  the 
place  (Xen.  Hell.  n.  i.  §  25-7).  It  may  have  received  its  name  from  two  small 
streams  which  reach  the  sea  a  little  south  of  GallipolL 
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jurer.  Now  then  I  would  fain  acquit  my  debt  to  him  thus 
For  the  riches  which  I  took  from  his  temple,  I  will  fix  my  fine 
at  one  hundred  talents — while  for  myself  and  this  boy  of  mine, 
I  will  give  the  Athenians  two  hundred  talents,8  on  condition 
that  they  will  spare  our  lives." 

Such  were  the  promises  of  Artayctes  ;  but  they  failed  to 
persuade  Xanthippus.  For  the  men  of  Elaeus,  who  wished  to 
avenge  Protesilaiis,  entreated  that  he  might  be  put  to  death  ; 
and  Xanthippus  himself  was  of  the  same  mind.  So  they  led 
Artayctes  to  the  tongue  of  land  where  the  bridge  of  Xerxes  had 
been  fixed  9 — or,  according  to  others,  to  the  knoll  above  the 
town  of  Madytus  ;*  and,  having  nailed  him  to  a  board,  they  left 
him  hanging  thereupon.2  As  for  the  son  of  Artayctes,  him  they 
stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes. 

121.  This  done,  they  sailed  back  to  Greece,  carrying  with 
them,  besides  other  treasures,  the  shore-cables  from  the  bridges 
of  Xerxes,  which  they  wished  to  dedicate  in  their  temples.3  And 
this  was  all  that  took  place  that  year.4 

b  Two  hundred  talents  would  be  nearly  50,000/.  of  our  money. 
9  Supra,  vii.  33. 

1  The  position  of  Madytus  has  been  already  determined  (supra,  vii.  33,  note  2). 
It  lay  a  little  above  the  second  European  castle  (Kilid  Bahr). 

2  This  fact  had  been  mentioned  when  the  position  of  the  bridge  was  described 
(1.  s.  c). 

3  Athenaeus  gives  an  epigram,  in  which  these  cables  are  mentioned,  composed 
by  Archimelus  in  the  time  of  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  or  b.  c.  269-214.  (See  his 
Deipnosoph.  v.  12;  p.  209,  D.) 

4  Mr.  Clinton  remarks  upon  this  passage  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  34;  01.  7 5,  2),  that  it 
shows  Herodotus  not  to  have  computed  the  commencement  of  the  year  from  the 
winter  solstice.  He  imagines  (as  does  Bp.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  361)  that 
the  siege  of  Sestos  lasted  through  the  winter,  and  that  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  home 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  478.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  out  of  a  mistranslation  of 
the  passage  in  Thucydides  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  siege  in  question.  Thucydides 
says — ol  *A&T)va7oi  Kal  oi  airb  'Iwvias  /cat  '~E.AAt)(Ttt6vtov  ^v/x/xaxoi  $5tj  a^eo'TTj/cdres  dnb 
ficMTiXeus,  vno/xeivavTes  ^azbu  eiroXiopnovv  M.r\huv  ^x^t>TWVi  Ku^  *  7r  'Xe  '  M  «  °" avr e  5 
el\ou  avTrju  inAnrovTow  tuv  j8apy8ap«j/,  Kal  fxera.  tovto  aireTrAfvaav  e|  'EAArjffirouTOv  ws 
iKacfToi  Kara  irohsis  (i.  89).  It  has  been  usual  to  translate  imxeip-daaures  in  this 
passage  "having  passed  the  winter"  (literally,  "having  over-wintered"),  whereas 
the  true  sense  seems  to  be,  "having  reached  or  touched  the  winter" — a  meaning  jus- 
tified by  such  expressions  as  iimrohiova^ai,  "to  reach  gray  hairs,"  i-mnepKd&iv,  "to 
begin  to  grow  dark,"  &c,  as  well  as  by  the  frequent  use  of  iirl  as  a  diminutive  in 
adjectives  (Jniypviros,  iniaiixos,  tiriaTp6yyvAo<>,  iiwr6\iosf  (iriiriKpos,  iirivavaios,  K.  r.  A..). 
Thucydides  and  writers  of  his  time  use  xeWC6"'*  and  Siaxeind&iv,  i'or  "  to  pass  the 
winter"  (Thuc.  vi.  74,  vii.  42;  Xen.  Hell.  1.  ii.  §  15;  it.  i.  ><  1<>;  Herod,  viii.  133). 
In  no  other  passage,  I  believe,  is  iirix^fid.CiiV  found.  It  should  therefore  have  a 
sense  rarely  wanted,  which  the  sense  of  "just  reaching  the  winter"  would  be. 

That  Sestos  was  actually  taken  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  with  Salamis  (n.  c. 
479),  and  not  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following  (b.  c.  478),  is  confirmed  both  by 
the  direct  statement  of  Diodorus  (xi.  37)  and  by  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  The 
latter  says,  it  was  "late  in  the  autumn"  when  the  besieging  force  began  to  murmur 
(ch.  117),  and  that  ''meanwhile"  (*?8r?,  ch.  118)  those  within  the  walls  had  been  re- 
duced to  such  extremity  as  to  begin  eating  the  straps  of  their  beds.  It  is  clear 
that  they  could  not  exist  very  long  on  this  supply,  especially  as  they  were  "  a  great 
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122.  It  was  the  grandfather  of  this  Artayctes,  one  Artem- 
bares  by  name,  who  suggested  to  the  Persians  a  proposal,  which 
they  readily  embraced,  and  thus  urged  upon  Cyrus  : — "  Since 
Jove,"  they  said,  "  has  overthrown  Astyages,  and  given  the  rule 
to  the  Persians,  and  to  thee  chiefly,  0  Cyrus — come  now,  let  us 
quit  this  land  wherein  we  dwell — for  it  is  a  scant  land  and  a 
rugged  5 — and  let  us  choose  ourselves  some  other  better  country. 
Many  such  lie  around  us,  some  nearer,  some  further  off :  if  we 
take  one  of  these,  men  will  admire  us  far  more  than  they  do 
now.  Who  that  had  the  power  would  not  so  act  ?  And  when 
shall  we  have  a  fairer  time  than  now,  when  we  are  lords  of  so 
many  nations,  and  rule  all  Asia  ?  "  Then  Cyrus,  who  did  not 
greatly  esteem  the  counsel,  told  them, — "  they  might  do  so,  if 
they  liked — but  he  warned  them  not  to  expect  in  that  case  to 
continue  rulers,  but  to  prepare  for  being  ruled  by  others — soft 
countries  gave  birth  to  soft  men — there  was  no  region  which 
produced  very  delightful  fruits,  and  at  the  same  time  men  of  a 
warlike  spirit."  So  the  Persians  departed  with  altered  minds, 
confessing  that  Cyrus  was  wiser  than  they  ;  and  chose  rather 
to  dwell  in  a  churlish  land,  and  exercise  lordship,  than  to  cul- 
tivate plains,  and  be  the  slaves  of  others. 

multitude"  (ch.  115,  end).  We  might  conclude  then,  from  Herodotus  alone,  that 
just  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the  town  surrendered. 

I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Grote  has  seen  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Thucyd- 
ides,  but  he  has  formed  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  facts.  "  After  the  capture  of 
Sestos,"  he  says,  "  the  Athenian  fleet  returned  home  with  their  plunder,  towards  the 
commencement  of  winter,  not  omitting  to  carry  with  them  the  vast  cables,  &c."  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  271.)  This  I  think  was  certainly  the  case,  and  the  next  year 
Pausanias  took  the  command  and  made  his  expeditions  to  Cyprus  and  Byzantium. 

6  The  anoient  territory  of  the  Persians,  which  still  retains  its  name  almost  un- 
changed (in  the  inscriptions  "Parsa,"  in  modern  Persian  "Fars" — compare  the 
Hebrew  bTB)  is  a  country  of  a  remarkably  varied  character,  deserving,  however,  in 
the  main  the  description  here  given  of  it.  The  portion  immediately  bordering  upon 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  lying  southward  of  the  mountain-range,  is  an  arid  and  level 
tract,  "bearing  a  resemblance  in  soil  and  climate  to  Arabia,"  and  scarcely  possessing 
a  single  stream  worthy  the  name  of  river  (Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  2). 
It  is  4*  unproductive,  covered  with  particles  of  salt,  and  little  better  than  a  desert " 
(Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  *70).  Above  this  extends  a  mountainous  region,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  valleys,  and  opening  sometimes  into  large  plains,  which  is  fairly 
fertile,  abounding  in  pasture,  well  wooded  in  parts,  and  watered,  except  towards  the 
east,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  pleasant  streams.  The  eastern  portion  of  this  upper 
country,  that  which  borders  upon  Kerman,  is,  however,  less  agreeable  than  the  rest. 
The  mountains  are  fewer,  the  plains  larger,  the  soil  more  sandy,  and  water  less 
plentiful  (ibid.  p.  55).  Northwards  of  the  mountain  region,  in  the  direction  of 
Yezd,  a  flat  country  again  succeeds,  at  first  rich  and  productive,  but  gradually 
changing  into  the  character  of  a  sandy  desert,  impregnated  with  nitre  and  salt. 
Kerman,  which  must  be  included  -within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Persia  (supra,  i. 
125),  has  the  same  general  features,  but  is  more  deficient  in  water,  and  consequently 
is  far  more  generally  barren  and  desolate.  Even  here,  however,  fertile  districts 
occasionally  occur  (Kinneir,  pp.  194-201). 

The  rugged  character  of  the  country  is  often  dwelt  on  by  ancient  writers 
(Compare  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  v.  4,  with  Plat.  Leg.  iii.  695,  A.) 
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NOTE  A. 

ON  THE  INSCRIPTION  RECENTLY  FOUND  UPON  THE  STAND  OF  THE 
TRIPOD  DEDICATED  BY  THE  GREEKS  AT  DELPHI  OUT  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  SPOILS. 


According  to  the  most  recent,  and  (apparently)  the  most  trustworthy  account, 
the  following  is  the  inscription  actually  existing  upon  the  bronze  serpent,  which 
formed  the  stand  or  support  of  the  famous  tripod : — : 

1st  line  (13th  wind)         AIIOAONI0[E]O  ANA0EMA[T]ON  .  .   .  A0AN[Al]O[l] 

2nd  „  (12th  „    )  KOP[l]N0IO[l]   [T]ErEAT[AI] 

3rd   „  (11th  „    )  2EKYON[lOl]  AIHNATAI 

4th    „  (10th  „    )  MErAPES  EIIIAATPIOI  EPXOMENIOI  .... 

5th    „  (9th  „    )  *AEIA2I[0]I  TPOZANl[Ol]  EPMIoNES    ....  2 

6th    „  (8th  „    )  TIPTN0IOI  1TAATAIE2  0E2IIIE2    .... 

7th   „  (7th  „    )  MTKANE2  KEIOI  MAAIOI  TENIOI 

8th   „  (6th  „    )  NAEIOI  EPETPIE2  XAAKIAE2 

9th   „  (5th  „    )  2TTPE2  FAAEIOI  nOTEIAAIATAI 

10th   „  (4th  „    )  AETKAAIOI  FANAKT0PIE2  KT0NIOI  5I*NIOI 

11th    „  (3rd  ,,    )  AMnPAKIOTAI  AEnPEATAI 


(2nd      „    ) 
(1st       „    ) 


The  forms  of  the  letters  are  not  preserved  in  this  transcript.  They  are  ir- 
regular, and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  especially  the  following : — y  is  expressed 
by  C  or  <  ;  S  by  the  Roman  D ;  £  by  I,  as  in  Lycian  ;2  3  by  ©  or  ©  ;  £  by 
the  Roman  X ;  n  by  n  :  p  by  R  or  R ;  v  by  V ;  cp  by  ©  ;  and  x  by  ty,  as  in 
Etruscan.3  Neither  rj  nor  0  occur ;  the  former,  except  in  terminations,  is  com- 
monly replaced  by  A,4  while  the  latter  is  expressed  by  0.  The  digamma  is 
used  in  two  places,5  under  its  ordinary  form,  F. 

The  dialect  may  be  regarded  as  Doric,  though  there  are  various  forms  which 
are  peculiar.  'AttoXovi  (or  'AnoXcovi)  for  'An-dMam  is  very  unusual ;  but  it  ap- 
pears on  an  antique  lion  recently  brought  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  British  Mu- 

1  See  an  article  by  Dr.  Otto  Frick  in  the  ArchliologLcher  Auszeiger  for  June, 
1856  (No.  90),  which  gives  the  inscription  more  fully  and  more  exactly  than  is  done 
by  Professor  Curtius,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  writer,  in  the  Monatsbericht  der 
Koniglicher  Academie  der  Wissenschaft  in  Berlin,  Sitzung  vom  13  M&rz,  1856. 
The  later  version  of  the  Inscription  adds  the  whole  of  the  first  line,  the  name  Teyea- 
Tou  in  the  second,  and  the  name  hlyivarai  in  the  third ;  it  makes  some  variations 
in  the  orthography,  and  indicates  that  there  is  certainly  a  name  lost  after  'Ep/xtores 
in  the  fifth  line,  and  that  possibly  there  is  a  similar  loss  after  'EpxoxieViot  in  the 
fourth,  and  after  QeaniQs  in  the  sixth  line. 

2  See  Fellows's  Lycia,  p.  451. 

3  Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

4  The  inscription  has  'A&ai/cuot  for  'A&Jivaloi,  Alyivarcu  for  AlywrJTai,  Tpo£dvioi 
for  Tpoitfjvioi,  k.  t.  A.,  but  Tfuioiy  not  Tdviot  for  Ti\vioi  (see  line  7).  In  final  sylla- 
bles the  77  is  always  expressed  by  E. 

5  Lines  9  and  10. 
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seum.6  2€kv6viol  for  2ikvwvioi  is  common  ;  as  is  'Ep^o/xeVtoi  for  'Op^ofieVioi 
being  the  established  form  in  all  the  ancient  inscriptions,  and  upon  the  coins 
of  the  place.7  3>Xeid<noi  for  QXidvioi  is  uncommon ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  &\eiovvTos  is  read  for  $\iovvtos  in  Herod,  vii.  202,  according  to  some 
MSS.  Tpo£dvioi  for  TpoiCdvioi  (the  Doric  form  of  Tpoiftvioi)  may  compare 
with  enoeiaev  for  (noirjaeu  on  the  Sigean  stone.  Mvicavis  (or  Mvurjvrjs),  for  the 
ordinary  MvKrjvaioi,  is  also  iemarkable.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  form  has  been  actually  found,  though  it  was  previously  known 
to  have  existed  from  the  statements  of  Eustathius8  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium.9 
IToTeiSatarai  for  HoTibaidrai  is  quite  abnormal,  and  labours  perhaps  under 
some  suspicion,  since  originally  the  form  used  was  said  to  be  HordeaTai.  Fa- 
vaKTopils  (=AvaKTopir)s)  for  the  more  ordinary  'Ai/axrop^oi  is  remarkable,  both 
as  having  the  digamma,  known  to  attach  to  ava%  and  its  compounds,  and  also 
as  exhibiting  the  more  rare  of  the  two  ethnic  titles  stated  to  have  been  borne 
by  the  people.1 

It  was  questioned  at  first  whether  the  existing  serpent  was  the  veritable 
stand  of  the  original  tripod,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  Byzantine  work, 
which  Constantine  had  caused  to  be  made  when  he  brought  the  tripod  itself  to 
Constantinople,  and  on  which  he  had  caused  to  be  engraved  a  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal inscription.2  The  un-Grecian  form  of  the  serpent,  the  irregularity  of  the 
orthography,  and  the  slightness  (FliichtigJceit)  of  the  writing,  were  urged  in 
support  of  this  view  ;  but  it  will  scarcely  now  approve  itself  to  many  scholars 
or  archaeologists.  Dr.  Otto  Frick,  who  originally  suggested  the  doubts,  has 
since  retracted  them,  and  pronounces  himself  convinced  that  the  identity  of 
the  newly-discovered  memorial  with  the  Delphic  offering  is  established  "  beyond 
all  question"3  Chemical  solvents  have  been  skilfully  applied,  and  the  charac- 
ters now  appear  to  have  been  well  and  deeply  cut ;  the  orthography  has  proved 
to  be  regular ;  and  the  form  of  the  pedestal  is  recognised  as  stately  and  appro- 
priate.    Further,  the  serpent  exhibits  traces  of  that  erasure  which  Thucydides 

6  This  Inscription,  hitherto  (I  believe)  unpublished,  is  written  fSovffrpocprifibv,  and 
runs  as  follows : — 

TAArAAMATATAAEANE0E2ANOIOP 
SHAA  ....  AaXqAsI^aAIAgSONOn 

KAIIIA2IK  .  .  H2KAIHrH2ANAP02KAIAT5 

AIOTNHTAH3A£OaAaANAIA5I20I 

nOAHNI. 

ret,  ayaKpara  rdSe  ave&caav  Olop- 
irovos,  BaiSeffis,  'Apxe\[aos,  ®]a\TJs, 
Kal  UaffiKXrjs,  Kal  'HyoaavSpos,  Kal  Ava- 
ios,  Kal  'AvojSAeos,  SeKarrju  t<£  'A- 
•koXwvi. 

7  Vide  supra,  viii.  34,  note  3,  ad  fin. 

8  Ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  290.  "AeyeTat  8e  Kal  cvikws  MvK-fjvr}^  Kal  irXrjbvvT news'  6  8e 
iroAiTTjs  avTTJSy  ov  ijlovov  MvK7}va7os,  a  A  A  a   k  al   MvK7]V€vs., 

9  Ad  voc.  Mvktjvcu.  "  'O  7toAittjs  Mvurpraios  (koI  ^r]\vKby  MvKrjvis)  Kal  Mv- 
K t)v  e  v  s." 

1  Steph.  Byz.  ad  VOC.  'AvaKTopiov.  "  Tb  &T)\vKbv  (leg.  i&viKbv)  'AvaKropios  (Kal 
'AvaKTopia  77  yrj),  Kal  'Ava  kt  0  p  ie  v  s  "  This  form  (ANAKTOPEHN)  is  found  upon 
the  coins. 

2  See  Professor  Curtius's  paper  in  the  Monatsbericht,  &c,  1.  s.  c.  Among  other 
objections  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  tripod  itself  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  Phocians,  in  the  Sacred  War  (Pausan.  X.  xiii.  §  5),  the  stand  was  all  that  Con- 
stantine could  have  transferred  to  his  new  capital. 

3  Dr.  Frick  winds  up  his  remarks  with  the  following  statement : — "  Es  scheint 
uns  nach  allem  diesem  und  den  letzten  Entdeckungen  die  Identitat  unseres  Denk- 
mals  mit  dem  delphischen  Weihgeschenk  ausser  allem  Zweifel."    (p.  222*.) 
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records  in  his  first  book 4 — a  disfigurement  which  not  even  a  Byzantine  artist 
would  have  thought  of  imitating. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  with  confidence  that  both  the  monument  and 
the  inscription  are  genuine  ;  and  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  which 
they  furnish  of  our  author's  general  accuracy. 

The  list  at  present  recovered  consists,  it  will  be  observed,  of  thirty  names. 
These  are  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Tegeans,  Sicyonians,  Eginetans,  Mega- 
reans,  Epidaurians,  Orchomenians,  Phliasians,  Trcezenians,  Hermionians,  Tiryn- 
thians,  Plataeans,  Thespians.  Mycenaeans.  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians. 
Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styreans,  Eleans,  Potidaeans,  Leucadians,  Anactorians. 
Cythnians,  Siphnians,  Ambraciots,  and  Lepreats.  A  blank  occurs  in  the  first 
line,  before  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  in  which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians commemorated  their  own  patriotism.  Three  other  blanks  are 
thought  to  occur,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lines,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  fill  up  with  the  names  of  the  Paleans,  the  Mantineans,  and  the 
Seriphians.5  These  additions  are,  however,  purely  conjectural ;  and  in  one  case 
only  does  it  appear  to  be  certain  that  an  omission  occurs.  The  name  MavTivrjs, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  add  after  'Eppiovrjs,  has  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
probable  restoration  of  the  true  text. 

The  whole  number  of  names  inscribed  was  thus,  apparently,  thirty-two,  or 
a  very  few  more.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  number  of  states  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  we  find  a  xery  considerable 
difference.  Herodotus  mentions  twenty-four  Greek  states  only,  or  at  the  ut- 
most twenty-six,  as  brought  into  contact  with  the  Persians  on  that  occasion. 
These  are  the  Spartans,  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Tegeans,  Sicyonians,  Eginetans, 
Megareans,  Epidaurians,  Orchomenians,  Phliasians,  Troezenians,  Hermionians, 
Tirynthians,  Plataeans,  Mycenaeans,  Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styreans,  Eleans, 
Potidaeans,  Leucadians,  Anactorians,  Ambraciots,  Lepreats,  Mantineans,  and 
Paleans.  These  names,  with  one  exception,6  appear  to  have  been  inscribed  on 
the  serpent ;  where,  however,  they  were  accompanied  by  at  least  seven  others 
— viz.,  the  Thespians,  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  Siphnians,  and  Cyth- 
nians. The  slightest  glance  at  this  list  suffices  to  show  that  the  intention  of 
the  inscription  was  to  commemorate,  not  those  Greeks  only  who  fought  at 
Plataea,  but  rather  all  who  came  into  hostile  collision  with  the  Persians  through- 
out the  war.7  The  gallant  conduct  of  the  Thespians  at  Thermopylae,8  and  their 
presence,  though  unarmed,  at  Plataea,  fully  entitled  them  to  a  place  on  the 
common  memorial.  The  Ceans.  Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  Siphnians,  and 
Cythnians,  all  fought  at  Salamis.9  That  participation  in  that  combat  led 
to  inscription  on  the  memorial  is  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  one  of 

4  Thucyd.  i.  122;  rb  p.\v  ovv  iXeyelov  ol  AaK(Baifx6vioi  4  £e  noXatyav  ev&vs  Tore 
tov  Tpiirodos  TOVTO. 

5  See  Dr.  Frick's  paper  in  the  Archaologischer  Auszeiger,  p.  219*.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  either  Ua\r}s  or  2epi<pioi  would  have  occurred  in  either  of  the  two  places 
suggested  for  them.  There  is  an  idea  of  geographic  connexion  among  the  minor 
names  of  the  series  which  would  be  violated  by  the  insertion  of  those  words  into 
any  of  the  first  six  lines.  The  proper  place  for  2,epi(piot  would  be  after  Xupvioi,  and 
that  for  TlaArjs  would  be  after  Atirpearai.  But  as  these  lines,  having  been  the  first 
imbedded,  are  the  best  preserved,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  names  have  really 
dropped  out  from  them. 

6  The  exception  is  that  of  the  Paleans,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

7  So  Thucydides  seems  to  imply  when  he  says  (1.  s.  c.)  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
"inscribed  on  the  tripod  the  names  of  all  the  states  which  had  helped  to  overthrow 
the  Barbarian"  (eVe^pa^av  oi/ojlcoo-t I  to j  ir6\eis,  oaai  £  vytcaSe \ovaa i  rbv  Bdp- 
Bapov  i<JTf\au.v  rb  di>dfr7]/j.a). 

8  Herod,  vii.  222  and  226.  9  Ibid.  viii.  45,  46,  and  82. 
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these  cases — Tiz.,  that  of  the  Tenians.10  It  is  probable  that  such  participation 
constituted  a  prima  facie  title  to  the  honour  of  inscription,  though  the  Lace- 
daemonians may  have  allowed  public  or  private  motives  to  sway  them  in 
respect  of  the  actual  inscription  of  those  states  whose  claims  were  the 
slightest. 

If  we  take  the  view  that  active  resistance  to  the  Persians  at  any  one  of  the 
three  great  battles  of  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  or  Platsea  gave  (speaking  generally) 
a  title  to  inscription,  and  then  compare  the  list  of  names  on  the  serpent  with 
that  derivable  from  Herodotus,  we  shall  find  the  discrepancies  very  few  indeed. 
Herodotus  mentions  Greeks  from  thirty-six  states  as  having  taken  part  in 
those  battles.1  These  thirty-six  include  every  name  as  yet  found  upon  the 
monument;  while  they  only  add  to  the  monumental  catalogue  six  names  not 
hitherto  recovered,  which  ma}r  or  may  not  have  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
memorial.  The  six  names  are  the  following :  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Man- 
tineans,  the  Paleans,  the  Crotoniats,  the  Lemnians,  and  the  Seriphians.  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  the  first  of  these  certainly,  and  the  second  prob- 
ably, formed  a  part  of  the  inscription ;  but  they  have  been  obliterated  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  With  respect  to  the  Paleans.  who  are  likewise  omitted  from  the 
list  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  nations  inscribed  upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia,2  it  is  not  now  possible  to  argue  (with  Bronstadt  and  Grote  3)  that 
they  should  have  the  place  of  the  Eleans.  IIAAE2,  which  would  have  been 
the  form  used,  according  to  the  orthography  of  the  inscription,  could  neither 
be  mistaken  for,  nor  be  corrupted  into  FAAEIOI, — not  to  mention  that  the 
Eleans  would  have  no  power  to  commit  a  fraud  at  Delphi.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  Paleans  were  actually  omitted  from  the  two  lists :  they  sent 
to  Platsoa  no  more  than  200  heavy-armed  soldiers,  a  smaller  contingent  than 
any  separate  state  except  Lepreum,  which  perhaps  obtained  inscription  on  ac- 
count of  its  close  connexion  with  Lacedsemon.4  Similarly  with  the  Crotoniats, 
the  Lemnians,  and  the  Seriphians,  who  each  contributed  but  a  single  ship  to 
the  muster  at  Salamis/  they  may  have  been  regarded  as  not  entitled  to  record, 
on  account  of  so  very  small  a  contingent.  Herodotus,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
timely  character  of  the  aid  brought  by  the  Tenians  as  causing  their  inscription 
upon  the  monument,6  seems  to  imply  that  otherwise  they  would  probably  have 
been  omitted  from  the  list.  And  thus  we  find  all  the  contributors  of  one  ves- 
sel only  omitted,  except  them  and  the  Siphnians.  Why  these  last  were  in- 
scribed it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  they  may,  however,  in  some  way  or  other,  have 
distinguished  themselves. 

10  See  Herod,  viii.  82.  ^H/ce  Tpiriprjs  avZpwv  Trjviwv  avro/xoKiovaa  .  .  .  ifjirep  87/ 
e<pepe  ttjv  aAri&ri'iyiv  iracrav.  Aia  Se  tovto  rb  epyov  ii/eypd<pr}crav  01  Tr}vioi  iv  Ae\(po7ai 
is  rbu  rpiitoha.  iv  rolai  rbv  fidpfSapov  Kare\ov(ri. 

1  It  may  render  the  agreement  of  Herodotus  with  the  inscription  more  evident 
to  exhibit  it  in  a  tabular  form.  We  may  also  with  advantage  compare  the  list  of 
Pausanias.     (See  opposite  page.) 

9  See  Pausan.  V.  xxiii.  §  1.  The  list  of  Pausanias  is  given  in  the  last  column  of 
the  subjoined  table. 

3  "  With  respect  to  the  name  of  the  Eleans,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  "  the  suspicion  of 
Brfinstadt  is  plausible,  that  Pausanias  may  have  mistaken  the  name  of  the  Pales  of 
Cephallenia  for  theirs,  and  may  have  fancied  that  he  read  FAAEIOI  when  it  was 
really  written  IIAAEI2,  in  an  inscription  at  that  time  nearly  600  years  old.  The 
place  in  the  series  wherein  Pausanias  places  the  name  of  the  Eleans  strengthens  this 
suspicion.  Unless  it  be  admitted,  we  shall  be  driven,  as  the  most  probable  alterna- 
tive, to  suppose  a  fraud  committed  by  the  vanity  of  the  Eleans,  which  may  easily 
have  led  them  to  alter  a  name  originally  that  of  the  Pales.  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect that  the  Eleans  were  themselves  the  superintendents  and  curators  at  Olympia." 
(Vol.  v.  pp.  217-8,  note  >.) 

4  See  Thucyd.  v.  31.     It  is  uncertain,  however,  when  this  connexion  began. 
6  Herod,  viii.  47,  48,  and  82.  °  See  above,  note  10. 
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With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  inscription,  we  may  remark? 
that,  while  it  is  to  some  extent  irregular,  it  is  not  wholly  so.  In  the  earlier 
part  the  guiding  principle  is  that  of  the  greater  importance,  which  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  7th  or  8th  name,  and  to  which  not  even  the  position  of 
the  Tegeans  is  an  exception.7  After  this  the  prevailing  idea  is  the  geographic 
one.  First  the  Peloponnesian  states  are  given  ;  then  those  of  central  Greece ; 
then  the  eastern  islanders  ;  finally  the  outlying  states  towards  the  west.  The 
irregularities  are  difficult  to  account  for :  perhaps  they  arise  chiefly  from 
additions  (made  at  one  or  other  extremity  of  a  line)  of  states  omitted  at  first. 
yivicaves  at  the  commencement  of  line  7,  HoTetdaiarai  at  the  close  of  line  10, 
and  KvQviot,  2l(f)vtoi,  at  the  close  of  line  11,  are  perhaps  such  additions. 

Finally,  if  we  compare  the  inscription  with  the  list  of  Pausanias,  we  shall 
observe  a  very  close  agreement  indeed.  Pausanias  omits  a  few  names,  which 
may  either  have  been  wanting  from  the  first,  or  have  been  illegible  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Olympia ;  but  he  adds  no  name  at  all,  and  he  only  very 
slightly  varies  from  the  order  of  the  Delphic  monument.  Out  of  his  twenty- 
seven  nations  five  only — those  marked  in  the  table  with  an  obelus — are  placed 
differently  in  his  list  from  their  position  in  the  recovered  inscription.  The 
authenticity  of  his  account  is  thus  strongly  confirmed.  We  gather  from  it 
that  the  inscription  at  Delphi  was  not  an  exact  duplicate  of  that  at  Olympia, 
but  that  being  composed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  ideas,  it  contained  nearly  the  same  names  in  nearly  the  same  order. 
The  two  lists  may  be  best  compared  by  being  placed  side  by  side.* 


7  The  Tegeans  furnished  fewer  troops  than  either  the  Sicyonians  or  the  Mega- 
rians,  and  if  naval  succours  are  taken  into  the  account,  may  be  said  to  occupy  about 
the  place,  to  which  mere  numbers  entitled  tbem,  in  the  list  of  Pausanias.  But  their 
distinguished  conduct  at  Plataea  (Herod,  ix.  60,  70,  71)  gave  them  a  right  to  the 
proud  position  which  they  occupy  on  the  Delphic  monument. 


8  Delphic  inscription   (as  now  exist- 
ing): — 

....  [AaKeSatjUoVioi],  ,A6av[^cu]oi, 

Kop[i\vQioi,  [T]e7ear[aj], 

2e/cudi'[iot],  AiyiuaTcu, 

Meyapes,  'EiriSavpioi,  'Ep^o^e'vioi, 

4»Aemcn[o]t,  Tpo£ai>i[ot],  'Epfuoves,  .  .  .  s, 

Ttpvvdioiy  riAaTaies,  0e<r7rtes, 

Mu/caves,  KeToi,  MaXioi,  TeVtoi, 

Na£tot,  'Eperpjes,  XaA/a8ey, 
2Ti»pes,  FaA.e?oi,  IIoTeiSaiaTai, 
AcvudSioi,  TavaKTopies,  Kvdi/ioi,  ~2i(pvioi, 
'AjU7rpaKJOTat,  Aeirpeurai. 


Olympic   inscription   (as  reported  by 
Pausanias) : — 

....  AaKedaifiovioi,  'Adyvcuoi, 

Kopivdioi,  'S.iKvdvioi, 
Alyivrjrai,  Meyaprjs,  'EirtSavpioi, 

Tcyearcu,  'Opxo/JLevioi, 

$\idcrioi,  Tpoi^rjvioi,  'Epfiiovrjs, 

TipvvQioif  YlXarairis, 

Muktivcuoi,  Ke?oi,  M77A.KH, 

'Afj-fipaKtuTai)  Tvvioi,  Ae7rpeoTat, 

No£iot,  Kvdviot, 

^TvprjSy  'H\e?ot,  IloTiSeaTai, 

'AvaKTopioi,  Xa\Ki5rjs. 


THE    END. 
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iv.  6,  157,  221 ;  2.  founder  of  Achseme- 

nidse,  iv.  12. 
Achaemenidae,  i.  203  ;  ii.  382,  490  ;  family 

tree  of,  iv.  214 ;  family  and  founder  of, 

216. 
Acheloiis,  river,  ii.  11  ;  iv.  87. 
Acheron,  river,  iii.  247 ;  iv.  253. 
Achilles,  course  of,  iii.  41,  55. 
Achilleum,  iii.  248. 
Acinaces,  Persian,  iv.  42. 
Acoris,  ii.  327. 
Acraephia,  iv.  307. 
Acrisius,  iii.  370. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  account  of,  iv.  255. 
Aciothoum,  iv.  20. 
Adeimantus,  iv.   95,  227;  his   address  at 

Salamis,  260  ;  his  flight,  281. 
Adicran,  iii.  111. 
Adrammelech,  i.  497. 
Adramyttium,  iv.  35. 


Adrastus,  son  of  Gordias,  legend  of,  i.  139. 

Adriatic  Sea,  i.  231 ;  iii.  23,  182. 

Adyrmachidse,  iii.  120. 

^Ea,  i.  119;  iv.  133,  136. 

iEaces,  1.  father  of  Polycrates,  ii.  364; 
2.  son  of  Syloson,  and  nephew  of  Poly- 
crates, iii.  93,  347,  354. 

uEacide,  iii.  235  ;  family  tree,  347 ;  gene- 
alogy of,  iv.  261. 

^Eacus,  iii  241,  359. 

iEga,  iv.  85. 

^Egae,  i.  221. 

iEgaeaB,  i.  223. 

Algsean  Sea,  iii.  do. 

.Egaleos,  iv.  277. 

^Egeira,  i.  221. 

./Egeus,  1.  son  of  Pandion,  i.  240 ;  2.  son 
of  (Eolycus,  iii.  102. 

.Egialeans,  iii.  226  ;  iv.  69. 

-Egialeus,  iii.  226. 

^Egicoreis,  iii.  223,  308. 

iEgicores,  iii.  223. 

jEgidae,  origin  of  the,  iii.  102. 

-Egileia,  iii.  406. 

^Egilia,  iii.  400. 

iEgli,  ii.  401 ;  account  of,  iv.  169. 

^Egiroessa,  i.  223. 

iEgis  of  Minerva,  iii.  137. 

iEgium,  i.  221. 

iEgos-potami,  iv.  392. 

Aeimnestus,  iv.  361. 

iEnea,  iv.  86. 

iEnesidemus,  iv.  106,  113. 

^Enos,  iii.  68;  iv.  44. 

,Enyia,  iii.  367. 

.Eolic  cities,  i.  223. 

Jiolic  Greeks,  their  settlements,  i.  223 ; 
iii.  249  ;  iv.  391  ;  lose  Smyrna,  i.  223  ; 
attacked  by  Croesus,  133  ;  reduced,  ib. ; 
offer  submission  to  Cyrus,  217;  send 
embassy  to  Sparta,  224  ;  submit  to 
Iiarpagus,  236 ;  accompany  Cambyses 
to  Egypt,  ii.  1,  331  ;  included  in  the 
satrapies  of  Darius,  401  ;  take  part  in 
the  revolt  of  Aristagoras,  iii.  265;  help 
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Histiasus,    355 ;    serve    in   the   fleet  of 

Xerxes,   iv.    70 ;    anciently  Pelasgians, 

ib. 
-ffiolidae,  iv.  242. 
iEolis,  i.  224 ;  iii.  265  ;  a  name  of  Thes- 

saly,  iv.  123. 
^Eolus,  iv.  135. 
Aeropus,  1.  a  son  of  Temenus,  iv.  374 ;  2. 

the  grandfather  of  Amyntas,  311  ;  3.  a 

son  of  Phegeus,  334. 
iEsanius  iii.  103. 
iEschines,  iii.  399. 
iEschreas,  iv.  230. 

.ifischrionia,  a  tribe  at  Samos,  ii.  352. 
vEschylus,  ii.  204. 
iEsop,  ii.  180. 
Aetion,  iii.  243. 
iEtolia,  iii.  421. 
Africa,    see    Libya ;    circumnavigated   by 

Neco,  ii.  321 ;  iii.  28  ;  meaning  of,  33. 
African  desert,  iii.  135. 
Agasus,  iii.  422. 
Agamemnon,  i.  157;  iv.  111. 
Agarista,   1.  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  con- 
tention for,  iii.  420  ;  marriage  of,  424  ; 

2.  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  iii.  ib. 
Agasicles,  i.  220. 
Agathoergi,  i.  157. 
Agathyrsi,  iii.  36,  75,  76,  83,  86. 
Agathyrsus,  iii.  7. 
Agbal,  iv.  71. 
Agbatana,    1.  Syrian,  ii.  380  ;  2,  Median, 

i.  184,  195,  226 ;  ii.  381. 
Age,  respect  paid  to,  ii.  113. 
Agenor,  iv.  68. 
Agesilaiis,  1.  a  Spartan  king  of  the  upper 

house,  iv.  140;  2.   a  Spartan    king  of 

the  lower  house,  304. 
Agetus,  iii.  376. 

Agidae,  family  tree  of,  iii.  282 ;  iv.  322. 
Agis,  1.  grandfather   of  Leotychides,   iii 

377;  2.  ancestor  of  Leonidas,  iv,  140. 
Aglaurus,  sanctuary  of,  iv.  256. 
Aglomachus,  iii.  118. 
Agora,  iv.  44. 
Agrianes,  river,  iii.  68. 
Agrianians,  iii.  185. 
Agricultural  operations  in  Egypt,  ii.  15. 
Agrigentum,  iv.  113. 
Agron,  i.  123. 
Agylla,  i.  234. 
Ahasueras,  iv.  217. 
Ajax,  iii.  224,  359 ;  iv.  261,  298, 
Aji  Su,  river,  i.  443. 
Akhmatha,  i.  185. 
Akkadian  language,  i.  247. 
Alabanda,  iv.  134,  308. 
Alabaster,  ii.  347. 
Alalia,  i.  332. 


AMANUS. 

Alarodians,  account  of,  ii.  402 ;  iv.  191  ; 
identified  with  Ararat,  iv.  207. 

Alazir,  iii.  118. 

Alazonians,  iii.  12,  39,  175. 

Alcseus,  1.  a  son  of  Hercules,  i.  122 ;  2. 
the  poet,  iii.  249. 

Alcamenes,  iv.  140. 

Alcanor,  i.  170. 

Alcetas,  iv.  311. 

Alcibiades,  iv.  233. 

Abides,  iii.  376. 

Alcimachus,  iii.  400. 

Alcmaeon,  1.  father  of  Megacles,  i.  150 ; 
2.  son  of  Megacles,  iii.  418. 

Alcmseonidae,  banished  by  Pisistratids,  iii. 
218;  bribe  the  Delphic  oracle,  219; 
under  a  curse,  228  ;  accused  of  being  in 
league  with  the  Persians,  417;  defended 
by  Herodotus,  418  ;  their  antiquity  and 
wealth,  419;  family  tree  of,  424. 

Alcmena,  ii.  68. 

Alcon,  iii.  422. 

Alea,  i.  156  ;  iv.  364. 

Aleian,  plain,  iii.  396. 

Aleuadae,  iv.  4,  91,  119. 

Aleuas,  iv.  358. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  his  wealth, 
iii.  187  ;  destroys  the  Persian  embassa- 
sy,  189;  gives  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
Bubares,  190;  contends  at  Olympia, 
191;  advises  the  Greeks  to  retire  from 
Tempe,  iv.  121  ;  his  statue  at  Delphi, 
297 ;  goes  as  Persian  ambassador  to 
Athens,  308 ;  his  address  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 311  ;  failure  of  his  mission,  314; 
communicates  Persian  plans  to  the 
Greeks,  351. 

,  son  of  Priam,   i.  e.   Paris,  his 


rape  of  Helen,  i.  120  ;  arrival  in  Egypt, 
ii.  158 ;  arrest  by  Thonis,  159 ;  not  at 
Troy  during  the  siege,  162. 

Ali-Allahis  of  Persia,  i.  210. 

Alilat,  ii.  336. 

Alitta,  i.  209. 

Alopecae,  iii.  221. 

Alp,  the  word  first  used,  iii.  37. 

Alpeni,  iv.  123,  146,  153. 

Alphabet,  inventor  of,  ii.  265  ;  see  Writing. 

Alpheus,  iv.  152. 

Alpis,  river,  iii.  37. 

Alum,  ii.  2^9. 

Alus,  iv.  120,  135. 

Alyattes,  i.  127;  his  war  with  Miletus, 
128  ;  his  sickness  and  consultation  with 
the  Delphic  oracle,  129  ;  his  war  with 
Cyaxares,  162,  329  ;  his  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  164  ;  his  appointment  of 
a  successor,  177;  his  tomb,  178. 

Amanus,  Mount,  i.  104. 
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AMASIS. 

Amasis,  his  character,  i.  104;  his  revolt, 
ii.  210  ;  defeats  Apries,  216  ;  his  golden 
footpan,  222 ;  his  prosperity,  223,  325  ; 
his  Phil-Hellenism,  228  ;  his  marriage, 
229 ;  his  offerings,  230  ;  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  233  ;  reign,  321 ;  quarrel  with 
Persia,  331  ;  death,  337  ;  treatment  of 
his  hody,  343  ;  his  letter  to  Polycrates, 
365  ;  his  reception  of  Solon,  i.  131 ;  his 
alliance  with  Croesus,  166. 

r  the  Persian,   hi.  119;  besieges 

Barca,  146  ;  his  stratagem,  147  ;  refuses 
to  attack  Cyrene,  ib. ;  recalled  by  Ary- 
andes,  148. 

Amathus,  hi.  256,  257. 

Amathusians,  hi.  261. 

Amazons,  story  of  the,  iii.  79,  80 ;  iv.  355  ; 
called  Oiorpata  by  the  Scythians,  iii.  79. 

Amber,  ii.  417. 

Ambraciots,  iv.  252,  253,  337,  395. 

Ameinias,  iv.  273,  281. 

Ameinocles,  iv.  131. 

Amenti,  ii.  167. 

Ames,  ii.  298. 

Amestris,  iv.  219  ;  her  cruelty,  220  ;  her 
conduct  to  the  wife  of  Masistes,  387. 

Amiantus,  iii.  422. 

Amida,  i.  465. 

Ammon,  or  Amun,  i.  143 ;  ii.  36,  40,  67, 
241. 

Ammonians,  ii.  344  ;  attacked  by  Per- 
sians, 351  ;  their  king,  Etearchus,  41  ; 
their  position,  iii.  130. 

Amompharetus,  iv.  355,  357,  365. 

Amorges,  iii.  264. 

Ampe,  iii.  350. 

Ampelus,  Cape,  iv.  84. 

Amphiaraus,  ii.  400 ;  oracle  at,  i.  142, 
144, 146  ;  iv:  307. 

Amphicaea,  iv.  241. 

Amphicrates,  ii.  377. 

Amphictyon,  iv.  138. 

Amphictyonic  League,  ii.  229;  iii.  219  ; 
iv.  138,  145,  153. 

Amphilochus,  ii.  400  ;  iv.  68. 

Amphilytus,  i.  152. 

Amphimnestus,  iii.  421. 

Amphion,  iii.  24. 

Amphissa,  iv.  240. 

Amphitryon,  ii.  68  ;  iii.  217,  370. 

Amram,  mound  of,  ii.  478. 

Amun-m-he  ii.  293. 

Amun-nou-het,  her  numerous  edifices,  ii. 
300. 

Amunoph  I.,  ii.  298.  Amunoph  II.,  303. 
Amunoph  III.,  his  conquests,  304. 

Amyntas  I.,  king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Al- 
cetas,  iv.  311 ;  Persian  embassy  to,  iii. 
187 ;  offers  Anthemus  to  Hippias,  218  ; 


Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  i.  25; 

Amyntas  of  Asia,  iv.  308. 
Amyrgian  Scyths,  iv.  53,  170,  212 
Amyris  the  Wise,  iii.  420. 
Amyrtams,  ii.  327,  342. 
Amytheon,  ii.  78. 
Anacharsis,  story  of,  iii.  56. 
Anacreon,  ii.  422. 
Anactorians,  iv.  338. 
Anagyrus,  iv.  281. 
Anammelech,  i.  497 
Anaphas,  iv.  50,  220. 
Anaphlystus,  hi.  74. 
Anaua,  iv.  26. 
Anaxander,  iv.  140. 
Anaxandrides,   king   of    Sparta,    i.    157 ; 

his   two   wives,    hi.   201 ;  his  children, 

202 ;  iv.  141. 

ancestor    of   Leotychides, 


iv.  304. 

Anaxilaiis  of  Rhegium,  iii.  352 ;  iv.  114. 

Anchimolius,  his  expedition  against  Ath- 
ens, iii.  220;  his  tomb,  ib. 

Andreas,  iii.  420. 

Andrians,  in  Xerxes'  fleet,  iv.  263 ;  their 
reply  to  Themistocles,  293. 

Androbulus,  iv.  97. 

Androcrates,  iv.  332. 

Androdamas,  iv.  274,  376. 

Andromeda,  i.  119;  iv.  47,  104. 

Androphagi,  or  Cannibals,  position  of,  iii. 
14,  75  ;  manners  of,  77  ;  refuse  to  help 
the  Scythians,  83 ;  their  country  trav- 
ersed by  Darius,  86. 

Andros,  hi.  23,  196 ;  siege  of,  iv.  293 ; 
siege  raised,  298. 

Aneristus,  1.  father  of  Sperthias,  iv.  93  ; 
2.  son  of  Sperthias,  95  ;  i.  74. 

Angites,  river,  iv.  80. 

Angrus,  river,  iii.  37. 

Animals,  Egyptian  veneration  for,  ii.  94 ; 
burial  of,  97;  of  Africa,  iii.  140,  141. 

Anopaea,  iv.  146. 

Antacoei,  iii.  40. 

Antagoras,  iv.  368. 

Antandrus,  iii.  192;  iv.  35. 

Anthela,  iv.  123,  137. 

Anthemus,  iii.  248. 

Anthylla,  ii.  139. 

Antichares,  iii.  203. 

Anticyra,  iv.  136,  145. 

Antidorus,  iv.  230. 

Antiochus,  iv.  344. 

Antipater,  iv.  82. 

Antiphemus,  iv.  105. 

Antiquity,  pretensions  of  various  tribes  to, 
ii.  2. 

Ants,  Indian,  ii.  408. 

Ami,  the  Assyrian  god,  i.  481. 
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Anysis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  215. 

one   of  the  Egyptian  nomes,   ii. 


215. 


•,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  184. 


Anysus,  iv.  81, 

Aparytae,  account  of,  iv.  178. 

Apaturia,  i.  222. 

Aphetae,  iv.  133,  226,  227. 

Aphidnse,  iii.  408 ;  iv.  300,  367. 

Aphrodisias,  iii.  120. 

Aphthis,  ii.  214. 

Aphytis,  iv.  85. 

Apia,  iii.  43. 

Apidanus,  iv.  90,  134. 

Apis,  an  Egyptian  town,  ii.  23. 

,  an  Egyptian  god,  ii.  200 ;  identified 

with  Epaphus,  ib.  ;  appearance  of,  353 ; 
burial-place  of,  355. 

Apis  stelae,  i.  384 ;  ii.  319,  322. 

Apollo,  his  oracles ;  at  Delphi,  i.  143  ;  iv. 
243,  &c. ;  at  Aba3,  i.  142 ;  iv.  241,  306 ; 
at  Branchidae,  i.  142,  228 ;  ii.  203  ; 
at  Patara,  i,  248;  at  Ptoiim,  iv.  307; 
his  worship  at  Thornax,  i.  159;  at 
Thebes,  as  Ismenian,  146,  177;  in 
Asia  as  Triopian,  220  ;  near  Acraephia, 
as  Ptoan,  iv.  307 ;  at  Sparta,  iii.  372 ; 
identified  with  the  Egyptian  Horus,  ii. 
191,  204  ;  with  the  Scythian  (Etosyrus, 
iii.  43 ;  tale  of  his  flaying  Marsyas,  iv. 
24 ;  of  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
at  Metapontum,  iii.  11  ;  of  his  invoca- 
tion by  Croesus,  i.  174  ;  of  his  reply  to 
the  reproaches  of  Croesus,  176. 

Apollonia,  1.  a  town  on  the  Euxine,  iii.  68  ; 
2.  a  town  on  the  Ionian  Gulf,  iv.  377. 

Apollophanes,  iii.  354. 

Apollo's  fountain,  iii.  103. 

Apophis,  ii.  353. 

Apries,  his  reign,  ii.  209;  death,  217; 
conquests,  322 ;  war  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i.  416;  his  daughter,  Nitetis, 
ii.  332. 

Apsynthians,  iii.  358  ;  iv.  392. 

Arabia,  its  physical  geography,  i.  469  ; 
reaches  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  334  ;  one 
of  the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth, 
410;  exhales  a  sweet  odour,  114;  its 
soil,  13;  position,  iii.  27;  extends  into 
Africa,  ii.  9,  206. 

Arabian  Gulf,  position  and  size,  ii.  12 ; 
joined  by  a  canal  to  the  Nile,  206;  ships 
built  on  it  by  Necos,  207. 

Arabians,  their  good  faith,  ii.  335  ;  mode 
of  taking  oaths,  ib. ;  worship,  i.  209 ; 
ii.  337 ;  customs,  i.  264 ;  ii.  410,  413 ; 
allow  Cambyses  to  pass  through  their 
country,  337;  pay  Darius  an  annual 
gift,  4l)5 ;  serve  in  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 


54,    63 ;    Sennacherib,  their    king,   ii. 
188. 

Arabian  spices,  ii.  411 ;  sheep,  414. 

Aram-Naharaim,  its  physical  geography, 
i.  464;  signification  of  the  word,  ib. 

Arad,  i.  117. 

Aradus,  i.  473;  iv.  71. 

Ararat,  its  true  position,  iv.  208. 

Ararus,  iii.  35. 

Aras,  i.  441. 

Araxes,  i.  267 ;  iii.  8,  27. 

Arbaces,  i.  322,  328. 

Arcadia,  i.  156 ;  iii.  209,  298. 

Arcadians,  attacked  by  Spartans,  i.  156 ; 
iii.  277 ;  assist  the  Messenians,  297 ; 
incited  to  attack  Spartu  by  Cleomenes, 
382  ;  send  troops  to  Thermopylae,  iv. 
138  ;  furnish  a  few  deserters  to  Xerxes, 
237 ;  send  troops  to  Plataea,  337 ;  of 
Pelasgic  race,  i.  221  ;  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  Peloponnese,  iv.  267. 

Arceanus,  i.  404. 

Arcesilaiis  I.,  iii.  109. 

II.,  iii.  111. 

III.,  expelled  from   Cyrene,  iii. 


116;   recovers  his  throne,   118;  mur- 
dered, 118;  the  king  who  submitted  to 
Cambyses,  ib. 
IV.,  iii.  117. 


Archander,  1.  an  Egyptian  town,  ii.  140  ; 

2.  the  son  of  Phthius,  ib. 
Archela'i,  iii.  225. 
ArcheLius,  iv.  140. 
Archestratidas,  iv.  376. 
Archias,  1.  father  of  Samius,  ii.  373 ;  2. 

son  of  Samius,  ib. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  381. 

,  ancestor  of  Leotychides,  iv. 


305. 

Archidice,  ii.  181. 
Archilochus,  i.  125. 
Ardericca,  1.  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  250 ;  2. 

in  Cissia,  iii.  416. 
Ardomanes,  ii.  386,  512. 
Ardys,  i.  127,  289. 
Areopagus,  iv.  255. 
Argades,  iii.  223. 
Argadeis,  iii.  223,  308. 
Argaeus,  iv.  311. 
Arganthonius,  i.  231,  232. 
Arge  and  Opis,  story  of,  iii.  24. 
Argeia,  iii.  369. 
Argilus,  iv.  81. 
Argiopius,  iv.  357. 
Argippaeans,  iii.  18. 
Argives,  their  ancient  superiority  over  the 

other  Greeks,  i.  118;  iv.  103  ;  extent  of 

their   dominion    at   onetime,    i.    170; 

their  eminence  in  music,  ii.  428  ;  con- 
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ARGO. 

tend  with  Sparta  for  the  possession  of 
Thyrea,  i.  171;  assist  Pisistratus  as 
mercenaries,  152  ;  war  with  Clisthenes 
of  Sicyon,  iii.  221 ;  assist  Egina  against 
Athens,  239 ;  attacked  by  Cleomenes, 
381  ;  suffer  a  great  loss,  387 ;  contend 
with  their  own  slaves,  389 ;  Argive 
volunteers  aid  Egina,  391 ;  refuse  to  aid 
the  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  iv.  103, 
101 ;  make  a  treaty  with  Xerxes,  101 ; 
dealings  with  Mardonius,  321;  as.-ist 
Tegeans  against  Sparta,  316 ;  assist 
Athenians  at  Tanagra,  ib.  ;  send  em- 
bassy to  Artaxerxes,  101  ;  their  mythic 
war  against  Thebes,  33o ;  their  sup- 
posed relationship  to  the  Persians,  101 ; 
their  tribes,  iii.  225;  customs,  i.  171; 
iii.  210. 

Argo,  sails  to  Colchis  from  Aphetse,  iv. 
133;  driven  to  Lake  Tritonis,  iii.  127. 

Argonautic  expedition,  i.  120  ;  iii.  98, 127. 

Argos,  festival  of  Juno  at,  i.  135  ;  cele- 
brated by  Homer,  iii.  221 ;  settlement 
of  Dorians  at,  271  ;  threatened  by  Cle- 
omenes,  385  ;  Greek  embassy  to,  iv.  102. 

Ariabignes,  iv.  221. 

Arian  nation,  i.  317,  515  ;  iv.  47. 

Arians  of  Herat,  i.  519  ;  ii.  402  ;  account 
of,  iv.  167. 

Ariantas,  iii.  60. 

Ariapeithes,  iii.  56. 

Ariaramnes,  1.  an  ancestor  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
12,  218;  2.  a  Persian  who  fought  at 
Salamis,  280. 

Aridolis,  iv.  131. 

Arima,  iii.  20,  162. 

Arimaspea,  i.  40  ;  iii.  9. 

Arimaspi,  ii.  418,  iii.  9.  20. 

Arimnestus,  iv.  366. 

Ariomardus,  1.  a  son  of  Darius,  iv.  221 ; 
2.  a  brother  of  Artyphius,  223. 

Arion,  legend  of,  i.  130,  131. 

Ariphron,  iii.  421. 

Arisba,  i.  224. 

Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  attacks  Naxos, 
iii.  195;  calls  a  council,  199;  revolts 
against  Darius  and  goes  to  Sparta,  206 ; 
his  speech,  ib. ;  dismissed  from  Sparta, 
209;  proceeds  to  Athens,  214,  250; 
marches  on  Sardis,  252 ;  his  flight  and 
death,  266. 

Aristagoras  of  Cyme,  iii.  93,  200. 

of  Cyzicus,  iii.  92. 

Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  i.  39  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Scyths,  iii.  9  ;  story  of,  10. 

of  Corinth,  iv.  95. 

Aristides,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i.  103; 
his  address  to  Themistocles  at  Salamis, 
iv.  272  ;  exploits  at  Salamis,  282. 
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Aristocrates,  iii.  382. 

Aristocyprus,  iii.  260. 

Aristodemus,  father  of  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  iii.  99,  274,  868 ;  iv.  110,  304. 

,  iv.  153,  365. 

Aristodicus,  and  the  oracle,  i.  229. 

Aristogiton,  iii.  214,  409,  418. 

Aristolaids,  i.  150. 

Aristomachus,  iii.  270,  274,  368 ;  iv.  140. 
304. 

Ariston,  king  of  Sparta,  story  of,  iii.  376. 

,  king  of  Byzantium,  iii.  92. 

Aristonice,  iv.  97. 

Aristonymus,  iii.  420. 

Aristophantus,  iii.  378. 

Aristophilides,  ii.  431. 

Arizanti,  a  Median  tribe,  i.  188. 

Arizus,  iv.  61. 

Armais,  ii.  152. 

Armenia,  its  physical  geography,  i.  465  ; 
included  in  the  empire  of  Darius,  ii.  401. 

Armenians,  colonists  of  the  Phrygians,  iv. 
60,211;  adjoin  on  the  Cilicians,  iii. 
207  ;  included  in  the  troops  of  Xerxes, 
iv.  58 ;  export  wine  to  Babylonia,  i. 
259  ;  their  boats,  ib. 

Arrow  heads  of  flint,  iv.  56. 

Arpoxais,  iii.  4. 

Arsamenes,  iv.  54. 

Arsames,  1.  son  of  Ariaramnes,  i.  270 ; 
iv.  12,  151,  218;  2.  son  of  Darius,  57, 
222. 

Artaba,  i.  256. 

Artabanus  dissuades  Darius  from  attack- 
ing the  Scythians,  iii.  62 ;  opposes  the 
invasion  of  Greece,  iv.  9 ;  colloquy 
with  Xerxes,  14 ;  second  colloquy,  38  ; 
sent  back  to  Susa,  41  ;  his  family, 
223. 

Artabates,  iv.  54. 

Artabazanes,  iv.  221. 

Artabazus,  iv.  54  ;  accompanies  Xerxes  to 
the  Hellespont,  301 ;  besieges  Potidaea, 
ib. ;  dissuades  Mardonius  from  engaging 
at  Platsea,  349  ;  quits  the  field  without 
fighting,  362  ;  his  return  and  route  to 
Asia,  375. 

Artaca,  iii.  10,  357 

Artachaees,  iv.  20,  82. 

Artachaeus,  1.  the  father  of  Artayntes,  iv. 
303  ;  2.  the  father  of  Otaspes,  52. 

Artaeans,  iv.  47. 

Artaeus,  1.  the  father  of  Ai-tachaees,  iv. 
20  ;  2.  the  father  of  Azanes,  54. 

Artamnes,  iv.  219. 

Artanes,  iv.  223. 

Artaphernes,  1.  son  of  Hystaspes,  made 
satrap  of  Sardis,  iii  192;  aids  Aristago- 
ras against  Naxos,  195  ;  receives  an  em- 
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bassy  from  Athens,  230;  threatens 
Athens,  249 ;  saves  the  citadel  of 
Sardis,  252  ;  takes  measures  to  put  down 
ihe  revolt  265  ;  his  speech  to  Histiceus. 
341 ;  puts  Histiseus  to  death,  355  ;  mean- 
ing of  his  name,  453  ;  half-brother  of 
Darius,  iv.  223  ;  2.  son  of  the  former, 
goes  with  Datis  to  Marathon,  iii.  396, 
416  ;  commander  of  the  Lydians  under 
Xerxes,  iv.  59. 

Artaxerxes,  iii.  398  ;  meaning  of  the  term, 
iii.  453  ;  sent  gifts  to  descendants  of 
Mariames,  iv.  76  ;  embassy  sent  to  him 
bv  the  Argives,  104  ;  called  Longimanus, 
222. 

Artayctes,  iv.  60 ;  his  impiety,  391  ;  and 
his  punishment,  393. 

Artaynta,  iv.  223,  387. 

Artayntes,  iv.  303,  386. 

Artazostra,  iii.  364  ;  iv.  221. 

Artembares,  1.  a  Median  noble,  i.  197; 
2.  a  Persian  noble,  iv.  303. 

Artemisia,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i.  106; 
assists  Xerxes,  iv.  71  ;  her  advice  to 
him  at  Salamis,  264  ;  her  conduct  there, 
276  ;  consulted  by  him  after  the  battle, 
288  ;  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
sons,  ib. 

Artemisium,  iv.  122  ;  1st  battle  at,  230 ; 
2nd,  231 ;  3rd,  232. 

Artimpasa,  iii.  43,  164. 

Artiscus,  iii.  69. 

Artochmes,  iv.  58. 

Artontes,  1.  father  of  Bagseus,  ii.  425; 
2.  son  of  Mardonius,  iv.  374. 

Artybius,  and  his  horse,  iii.  260. 

Artyntes,  iv.  54. 

Artyphius,  iv.  54,  223. 

Artystone,  ii.  398  ;  iv.  57,  218. 

Arura,  ii.  216. 

Aryandes,  iii.  119. 

Aryandics,  iv.  25. 

Aryenis,  i.  164. 

Asbystoe,  iii.  122. 

Ascalon,  i.  191,  285  ;  its  temple,  191. 

Aschy,  iii.  17. 

Ashtaroth,  ii.  451. 

Asia,  chief  tracts  of,  iii.  27;  boundaries, 
32 ;  meaning  of  term,  33. 

Asia,  wife  of  Prometheus,  iii.  32. 

Asia  Minor,  its  physical  and  political  ge- 
ography, i.  306 ;  its  shape,  ib. ;  great 
central  plateau,  ib.  ;  lake  region,  308  ; 
coast  tracts,  309 ;  western  rivers,  310 ; 
plains,  311  ;  fifteen  nations,  ib. 

Asias,  a  tribe  at  Sardis,  iii.  33. 

Asiatic  costumes,  iv.  46,  47. 

Asies,  Iii.  32. 

Asine,  iv.  267. 


|  ATARNEUS. 

Asmach,  meaning  of,  ii.  36. 

Asonides,  iv.  125. 

Asopians,  iv.  325. 

Asopodcrus,  iv.  363. 

Asopus,  1.  a  river  of  Bceotia,  iii.  408  ;  iv. 
137,  326,  339,  358  ;  2.  a  river  of  Malis, 
iv.  137. 

Asp,  the,  ii.  105. 

Aspachana,  ii.  386. 

Aspathines,  ii.  386,  391. 

Assa,  iv.  84. 

Asses,  wild,  iv.  63. 

Assesus,  i.  129. 

Asshur,  the  supreme  God  of  Assyria,  i. 
477 ;  of  Genesis,  479 ;  his  emblem, 
480. 

Asshur-bani-pal,  I.,  i.  367;  II.,  i.  388. 

Asshur  emit  iii,  i.  389. 

Asshur-nadin,  i.  406. 

Assyria,  boundaries  of,  i.  122;  its  great 
cities,  243;  its  fertility,  25  7  ;  chronol- 
ogy and  history  of,  360 ;  duration  of 
the  empire,  361  ;  its  earliest  kings, 
364  ;  six  monarchs,  365 ;  kings  of  the 
upper  dynasty,  374;  its  decline,  389; 
chronology  of  the  later  kingdom,  393  ; 
its  duration  and  extent,  374 ;  religious 
wars  and  centralization,  398  ;  art  at  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  40 1;  its  political 
geography,  462  ;  its  gods,  475  ;  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  iv.  52. 

Assyrian  history  of  Herodotus,  i.  23,  192, 
249. 

Assyrian  writing,  iii.  67. 

Assyrians,  hold  empire  of  Asia,  i.  182 ; 
attacked  by  Phraortes,  188  ;  by  Cya- 
xai-es,  189 ;  conquered  by  Cyaxares, 
192;  their  king  Sennacherib,  ii.  188; 
included  in  the  empire  of  Darius,  401  ; 
furnish  troops  to  Xerxes,  iv.  50  ;  some- 
times called  Syrians,  51. 

Astacus,  iii.  225. 

Astarte,  L  516 ;  ii.  158,  448. 

Aster,  iii.  219. 

Astrabacus,  iii.  379. 

Astronomy,  Egyptian,  ii.  278. 
Astyages  marries  Aryenis,  i.  164;  succeeds 
Cyaxares,  192;  his  visions,  ib.  ;  discov- 
ers Cyrus,  197 ;  his  cruel  revenge  on 
Harpagus,  199 ;  consults  the  Magi,  ib.  ; 
defeated  by  Cyrus,  205  ;  kept  in  captiv- 
ity, 207 ;  his  supposed  identity  with 
Darius  the  Mede,  331  ;  his  war  with 
Tigranes,  335. 
Asychis,    identified  with   Shishak,  ii.  182 ; 

his  brick  pyramid,  183. 
Atarantians,  iii.  133. 
Atarbechis,  ii.  64. 
Atarneus,  i.  230;  iii.  342;  iv.  35. 
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Atargatis,  i.  191. 

Athamas,  story  of,  iv.  135. 

Athenades,  iv.  145. 

Athenagoras,  iv.  376. 

Athenians,  their  literati,  i.  16  ;  their  char- 
acter hy  Herodotus,  100 ;  their  anti- 
quity, iv.  112  ;  fixity  of  abode,  ib. ;  their 
Pelasgic  origin,  i.  149  ;  iii.  305  ;  iv.  252  ; 
they  were  Ionians,  i.  219,  222  ;  their 
presence  at  Troy,  iii.  304  ;  iv.  112,  336  ; 
their  war  with  the  Amazons,  iv.  335 ; 
their  reception  of  fugitive  Cadmeians, 
iii.  215  ;  their  behaviour  to  the  Pelasgi 
who  fortified  the  Acropolis,  428,  449  ; 
their  increase  in  power  on  the  adoption 
of  free  institutions,  234  ;  their  merits  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  iv.  96,  97  ; 
their  conduct  at  Artemisinm,  233  ;  at 
Salamis,  281;  at  Plataea,  330,  352, 
362,  364  ;  at  Mycale,  383,  385 ;  they 
take  Sestos,  392  ;  their  war  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  367 ;  with  the  Edo- 
nians,  368 ;  with  the  Carystians,  384. 

Athens,  its  condition  in  the  time  of 
Croesus,  i.  149 ;  altar  of  the  twelve 
gods,  ii.  8 ;  tyrants  expelled  from,  iii. 
221  ;  under  Clisthenes,  222  ;  its  caste 
divisions,  223 ;  its  tribes  altered,  226  ; 
the  "  Accursed,"  228 ;  war  with  the 
Thebans,  234 ;  attempt  to  seize  the 
statues,  239  ;  its  population,  250 ; 
obscurity  of  its  early  history,  303  ;  its 
early  condition  and  origin,  304  ;  first 
appearance  in  history,  305 ;  Ionian 
migration,  307;  the  four  tribes,  223, 
308 ;  earlier  divisions,  309  ;  aristocra- 
tic period,  313;  Eupatrid  assembly, 
315  ;  oligarchy  established,  316  ;  laws 
of  Draco,  317;  Cylon's  revolt,  228, 
319;  under  Solon,  321;  under  Pisistra- 
tus,  i.  154 ;  iii.  338 ;  attacked  by 
Spartans  under  Anchimolius,  220; 
attacked  by  Cleomenes,  221 ;  resists 
him,  229  ;  threatened  by  a  Peloponne- 
sian  army,  230 ;  its  escape,  231  ; 
defeats  Chalcideans  and  Boeotians,  232  ; 
Avars  with  Thebes,  234,  236  ;  wars  with 
Egina,  240 ;  refuses  to  receive  back 
Ilippias,  250  ;  aids  Aristagoras,  252  ; 
withdraws  after  the  battle  of  Ephesus, 
254  ;  mourns  the  fall  of  Miletus,  351  ; 
prevails  on  Sparta  tomttack  Egina,  368  ; 
receives  the  Eginetan  hostages,  382 ; 
refuses  to  restore  them,  390  ;  renews 
the  war  with  Egina,  393  ;  defeats  the 
Eginetans,  394  ;  aids  Eretria  against  Da- 
tis,  399  ;  sends  army  to  Marathon,  402  ; 
battle  there,  411  ;  threatened  by  Per- 
sian fleet,  414  ;  in  danger  from  internal 


BABYLON. 

treachery,  418  ;  consults  the  Delphic 
oracle  about  Xerxes,  iv.  98  ;  becomes  a 
maritime  power,  100  ;  deserted  on  the 
approach  of  Xerxes,  250  ;  attacked  by 
him,  255  ;  its  acropolis  and  Mars'  Hill, 
ib.  ;  the  acropolis  burnt,  256 ;  re- 
occupied  by  Athenians,  292 ;  rejects 
the  embassy  of  Mardonius,  314  ;  Mar- 
donius  takes  it,  318  ;  destroys  it  utterly 
on  quitting  Attica,  324. 

Athor,  ii.  61 ;  account  of,  64. 

Athothis,  ii.  288. 

Athos,  canal  of,  iv.  19,  20,  21,  84. 

Athos,  Mount,  iv.  20  ;  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  its  coast,  iii.  365,  396;  iv.  21. 

Athribis,  ii.  214. 

Athrys,  iii.  36. 

Atlantcs,  iii.  134. 

Atlas,  Mount,  iii.  134. 

Atlas,  river,  iii.  36. 

Atossa,  ii.  385,  398,  429  ;  iv.  3,  218,  219. 

Atropatene,  i.  466. 

Attaginus,  banquet  of,  iv.  326  ;  demanded 
by  the  Greeks,  375  ;  makes  his  escape, 
ib. 

Attic  tribes,  iii.  224 ;  measures,  373. 

Attica,  its  three  districts,  i.  150  ;  iii.  239, 
337  ;  the  primitive  country  of  the  olive, 
237 ;  not  suited  generally  for  the 
movements  of  cavaliy,  iv.  325 ;  invaded 
four  times  by  the  Dorians,  iii.  232. 

Atyadas,  i.  279. 

Atys,  1.  son  of  Croesus,  i.  138  ;  2.  son  of 
Manes,  123,  181  ;  iv.  58  ;  3.  father  of 
Pythius,  24. 

Auchatae,  iii.  4. 

Augila,  iii.  123. 

Auras,  iii.  36. 

Auschisse,  iii.  123. 

Auseans,  iii.  127,  139. 

Autesion,  iii.  99. 

Autodicus,  iv.  374. 

Autonoiis,  iv.  248. 

Auxesia,  iii.  236. 

Axius,  iv.  86. 

Axus,  iii.  105. 

Azanes,  iv.  54. 

Azania,  iii.  422. 

Aziris,  iii.  107,  121. 

Azotus,  sieges  of,  i.  379  ;  ii.  205. 


Babil,  mound  of,  ii.  476. 

Babylon,  topography  of,  ii.  471  ;  its  vast 
size,  i.  244,  412  ;  ii.  472  ;  its  walls,  i. 
244  ;  its  plan  and  defences,  246  ;  palace, 
247;  temple  of  Belus,  ib.  ;  golden 
image  of  Bel  and  treasures,  248;  plun- 
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dered  by  Xerxes,  249 ;  captured  by 
Cyrus,  255,  424  ;  its  boats,  259 ;  cos- 
tume, 260;  seals,  261;  wife  sales,  263; 
treatment  of  the  sick,  ib.  ;  burial  of  the 
dead,  ib.  ;  Ichthyophagi,  265  ;  connex- 
ion with  Bel-Nimrod,  485 ;  gradual 
decay  and  ruin,  426  ;  its  present  condi- 
tion, 428  ;  ii.  473  ;  captured  bv  Darius, 
ii.  442. 

Babylonia,  its  productiveness,  i.  258; 
early  history  of,  344 ;  probable  date  of 
the  Chaldsean  empire,  346 ;  list  of  the 
earliest  kings,  351 ;  peopled  from  Ethi- 
opia, 353 ;  general  scheme  of  early  his- 
tory, 352 ;  later  history,  402  ;  its  phys- 
ical geography,  463;  gods,  475.  See 
Gods. 

Babylonians,  assist  Cyaxares  against  Al- 
yattes,  i.  164 ;  fear  the  growing  power 
of  the  Medes,  250 ;  make  alliance  with 
Croesus,  166 ;  dress  of,  260 ;  customs, 
262 ;  invent  the  sun-dial,  gnomon,  and 
twelve  hours,  ii.  154 ;  revolt  from  Dari- 
us, 437,  494, 506 ;  reduced  and  punished, 
442 ;  included  in  the  ninth  satrapy, 
401 ;  form  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
53,  54 ;  were  a  Semitic  race,  i.  537. 

Bacalians,  iii.  122,  note  3. 

Bacchiadse,  iii.  243. 

Bacchus,  identified  with  Osiris,  ii.  65,  191 ; 
antiquity  of  his  worship  in  Egypt.  191; 
introduced  thence  into  Greece,  193 ;  by 
Melampus,  79 ;  birth  and  infancy  of 
Bacchus,  192,  414 ;  his  worship  in 
Egypt,  65,  74 ;  at  Meroe,  36 ;  at  Nysa, 
404 ;  by  the  Arabians,  337  ;  at  Olbia, 
iii.  58 ;  by  the  Geloni,  78 ;  by  the  Thra- 
cians,  180 ;  at  Sicyon,  225 ;  by  the 
Satra?,  iv.  79. 

Bacis,  oracle  of,  iv.  236,  271 ;  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy,  284,  350. 

Bactra,  iii.  345 ;  iv.  169. 

Bactria,  i.  226  ;  included  in  Persia,  ii.  491, 
503 ;  Barcseans  placed  there,  iii.  148 ; 
governed  by  Masistes,  iv.  389  ;  geo- 
graphical limits,  168. 

Bactrians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  401 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  53 ;  chosen  by  Mardonius  to 
remain,  295 ;  engaged  at  Platsea,  339  ; 
ethnic  character,  i.  548 ;  iv.  168. 

Badres,  iii.  137;  iv.  60. 

Bagaeus,  ii.  425 ;  iv.  60,  303. 

Bagasaces,  iv.  223. 

Ball,  game  of,  i.  181 ;  ii.  270. 

Barada,  river,  i.  444. 

Barca,  1.  in  Africa,  founding  of,  iii.  113; 
site  and  name,  ib.  ;  captured  by  Phere- 


tima,  147;  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  401 ;   2.  in  Bactria,  iii.  149. 

Barcasans,  give  themselves  up  to  Cam- 
by  ses,  ii.  339 ;  murder  Arcesilaiis  III., 
iii.  118;  acknowledge  the  act  as  that 
of  the  nation,  119;  besieged  by  the 
Persians,  146 ;  make  terms,  147 ;  car- 
ried away  captive,  ib.  ;  settled  in  Bac- 
tria, 148. 

Baris,  ii.  136. 

Bar-shem,  i.  507. 

Basileides,  iv.  305. 

Bassaces,  iv.  59.     See  Bagasaces. 

Battiada?,  dynasty  of,  iii.  116. 

Battus,  meaning  of,  iii.  106;  ftarrov 
<ri\<piov,  meaning  of,  109. 

L,  son  of  Polymnestus,   iii.    105  ; 

parentage  and  early  history,  ib.  ;  con- 
sults the  oracle  on  his  voice,  106 ;  settles 
at  Platsea,  107;  removes  to  Cyrene,  108 ; 
reigns  there,  110. 

II,  the  Happy,  iii.    110;  defeats 


Apries,  111. 

III.,  the  Lame,  iii.  114 ;  deprived 


of  his  chief  privileges,  1 1 5. 
IV.,  the  Fair,  iii.  116. 


Bebayt,  temple  at,  ii.  91. 

Becos,  story  of,  ii.  2,  235. 

Beer,  Egyptian,  ii.  109. 

Behistun,  great  inscription  at,  i.  203,  207; 

ii.  490. 
Bel,  worship  of,  i.  246,  512. 
Belbina,  iv.  300. 
Belesis,  i.  331. 
Beleus  (Belochus),  i.  363. 
Belibus,  i.  406. 
Bel-Merodach,  i.  510. 
Bel-Nimrod,  i.  483  ;  etymology  of,  486. 
Belshazzar,  i.  424. 
Belus,   father  of  Ninus,  i.   123;  iv.  49; 

perhaps  the  same  as  Jupiter  Belus,  i. 

246. 
Bendamer,  river,  i.  441. 
Benhadad,  i.  371. 
Bermius,  Mount,  iv.  310. 
Berosus,  i.  51 ;   his  chronology,  345,  363. 
Berytus,  rock  tablet  at,  ii.  309. 
Bessi,  iv.  79. 

Bias  of  Priene,  i.  133,  235. 
Bias,  brother  of  Melampus,  iv.  346. 
Bilta,  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  i.  490. 
Birds  in  Egypt,  ii.  28  ;  used  as  food,  109. 
Birs-Nimrud,  i.   187,   413,  520;  ii.  474; 

its  present  appearance,  480  ;  its  builder, 

484. 
Bisaltaa,  iv.  81,  296. 
Bisaltes,  iii.  354. 
Bisaltia,  iv.  81. 
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BISANTHH. 

Bisanthe,  iv.  95. 

Bistonians,  iv.  79. 

Bistonis,  lake,  iv.  78. 

Bithynia,  its  position  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  314. 

Bithynians,  originally  from  Thrace,  iv. 
59  ;  conquered  by  Croesus,  i.  133  ;  served 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  59. 

Bito,  i.  135. 

Bitumen- springs  at  Is,  i.  245. 

Black  doves,  myth  of  the,  ii.  85. 

Boats  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  259 ;  Egyptian, 
ii.  132,  138. 

Bocchoris,  the  Wise,  ii.  317. 

Boebe'is,  lake,  iv.  90. 

Bceotia,  formerly  Cadmeis,  ii.  79  ;  trav- 
ersed by  Xerxes,  iv.  242 ;  entered  by 
Mai-donius,  317 ;  entered  by  the  allied 
Greeks,  329. 

Boeotians  drive  out  Cadmeians,  iii.  215 ; 
invade  Attica,  231  ;  defeated,  232 ;  con- 
tinue the  war,  236 ;  join  the  Persians, 
iv.  242,  263 ;  serve  at  Platasa,  339  ;  in- 
form Mardonius  of  the  change  made  in 
the  position  of  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, 352 ;  combat  the  Athenians, 
362  ;  protect  the  Persian  retreat,  363. 

Boges,  iv.  77. 

Bolbitine  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  23. 

Boreas,  invoked  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  131. 

Borsippa,  temple  at,  i.  187;  elevation  of, 
ii.  483. 

Boryes,  iii.  141. 

Borysthenes,  river,  iii.  13,  35,  39. 

Borysthenes,  town,  iii.  58. 

Borysthenites,  people  of  the  city  of  Borys- 
thenes, or  Olbia,  iii.  13,  41,  57. 

Bosphorus,  Cimmerian,  iii.  8,  20,  75. 

Bosphorus,  Thracian,  iii.  62,  64,  65. 

Bottiasa,  iv.  86,  88. 

Bottiasans,  iv.  301. 

Bowarieh,  mound  at,  i.  350. 

Branchidte,  oracle  of,  i.  142,  177,  228;  ii. 
208 ;  iii.  199,  350. 

Brauron,  iii.  97.  429. 

Briantica,  iv.  78. 

Bricks,  Egyptian,  use  of,  ii.  183. 

Brigians,  iv.  58. 

Brongus,  river,  iii.  37. 

Bronze,  ancient  use  of,  i.  401. 

Brooches,  Argive  and  Eginetan,  iii.  240. 

Brundusium,  iii.  74. 

Bryges,  iv.  58,  127. 

Bubares,  iii.  190;  iv.  20,  308. 

Bubastis,  ii.  88,  97,  186;  the  temple  of, 
ib. ;  the  nome  of,  214. 

,  an  Egyptian  goddess,  ii.  186,  204, 

242. 

Bucolic  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  23. 

Budii,  Median  tribe,  i.  188,  342,  534. 


CAMBYSES. 

Budini,  iii.  16,  78. 

Bulis,  iv.  93,  95. 

Bura,  i.  221. 

Bus33,  Median  tribe,  i.  188. 

Busiris,   feast  of  Isis  at,  ii.  90 ;  the  nomo 

of,  212. 
Butacidas,  iii.  205. 
Buto,  ii.  89 ;  temple  at,  202. 
Bybassian  Chersonese,  i.  240. 
Byblus,  ii.  129.     See  Papyrus. 
Byzantium,    iii.  97,   192,    256,    357;   iv. 

376. 


O. 


Cabalians,  1.  of  Asia,  ii.  62,  400 ;  iv.  195  ; 

2.  of  Africa,  iii.  122. 
Cabiri,  ii.  82,  362. 
Cabyles,  iii.  122,  note  5. 
Cadmeian  characters,  iii.  216. 
victory,  i.  233. 


Cadmeians,  i.  148;  iii.  215,  218;  iv.  335. 
Cadmus,   son  of  Agenor,  ii.  79 ;  iii.   100, 

215,  218. 

,  son  of  Scythas,  iv.  113. 

Cadytis,  i.  411 ;  ii.  208,  334. 

Caeneus,  iii.  243. 

Ca'icus,  river,  i.  310  ;  iv.  35  ;  plain  of,  iii 

355. 
Calacta,  iii.  351. 
Calah,  i.  368,  372,  462. 
Calami,  iv.  379. 
Calantian  Indians,  ii.  404. 
Calasirians,  ii.  214,  216  ;  iv.  340. 
Calatians,  ii.  363. 
Calchas,  iv.  68. 
Cale  Acte,  iii.  351. 
Calendar,  Egyptian,  ii.  115. 
Callatebus,  iv.  27. 
Calliades,  iv.  255. 
Callias  of  Elis,  iii.  204. 

of  Athens,  son  of  Hipponicus,  iv 


104. 


of  Athens,  son  of  Phaenippus,  iii. 
417. 
Calibrates,  iv.  366. 
Callimachus,  iii.  412. 
Callipedaa,  iii.  12. 
Calliphon,  ii.  423. 
Callipolis,  iv.  106. 
Calliste,  iii.  100. 
Calycadnus,  i.  309. 
Calydna,  iv.  72. 
Calynda,  i.  238  ;  iv.  275. 
Camarina,  iv.  107. 
Cambyses  I.,  iv.  216. 

II.,  father  of  Cyrus,  i.  142, 192, 


iv.  217. 


III.,  son  of  Cyrus,  ii.  1 ;  hia 
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CAMEIRUS. 

expedition  against  Egypt,  325,  332  ;  his 
treatment  of  Psammenitus,  341,  and  of 
the  corpse  of  Amasis,  343  ;  his  embassy 
to  Ethiopia,  347;  his  expedition,  351; 
his  attack  on  the  Ammonians,  ib.  ; 
stabs  Apis,  353 ;  his  madness,  356 ; 
his  various  outrages,  358,  361  ;  re- 
proaches Prexaspes,  380 ;  wounds  him- 
self, 381  ;  final  address  and  death,  382  ; 
mentioned  in  Behistun  Inscription, 
492,  493  ;  meaning  of  his  name,  iii. 
455  ;  his  position  in  the  family  of  the 
Achaemenidae,  iv.  218. 

Cameirus,  i.  251. 

Camels,  i.  169;  ii.  408  ;  iv.  63,  87. 

Camicus,  iv.  118. 

Camps,  ii.  157. 

Campsa,  iv.  86. 

Cana,  Mount,  iv.  35. 

Canals,  dug  by  Sesostris,  ii.  154  ;  canal  to 
the  Red  Sea,  205  ;  commenced  by  Ra- 
meses  II. ;  attempt  to  re-open  it  by 
Necho,  205,  322  ;  iii.  28 ;  re-opened  by 
Darius,  ii.  205  ;  Babylonian  canals,  i. 
463. 

Canastrseum,  Cape,  iv.  85. 

Candace,  ii.  37,  39. 

Candaules  of  Lydia,  i.  124. 

of  Caria,  iv.  71. 

Cannibals,  ii.  406. 

Canobic  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  23,  158,  228. 

Canobus,  ii.  21,  139. 

Cantons  of  lower  and  upper  Egypt,  ii. 
212. 

Caphareus,  Cape,  iv.  228. 

Cappadocia,  i.  160 ;  invaded  by  Croesus, 
161. 

Cappadocians,  their  geographical  position, 
i.  315  ;  their  ethnical  character,  531 ; 
not  Semitic,  536  ;  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  400 ;  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  58  ;  called  Sy- 
rians by  the  Greeks,  i.  160. 

Captive  Egyptians,  ii.  151. 

Captives,  how  treated  by  Assyrians,  i.  397 ; 
by  Persians,  ii.  341,  466  ;  by  Scythians, 
iii.  45  ;  by  the  Tauri,  76  ;  their  ransom 
among  the  Greeks,  233,  387- 

Car,  i.  237. 

Carcinitis,  iii.  41,  73. 

Cardamyle,  iv.  267. 

Cardia,  iii.  358 ;  iv.  44,  390. 

Carduchi,  i.  468. 

Carenus,  iv.  120. 

Carian  girls,  story  of,  i.  222. 

Jupiter,  i.  237 ;  iii.  222. 

Carians,  i.  236  ;  submit  to  Harpagus,  240  ;' 
position  in  Asia  Minor,  237 ;  their  eth- 
nic character,  543 ;  taken  into  pay  by 


Psammetichus,  ii.  199 ;  fight  against 
Cambyses  in  Egypt,  338 ;  included  in 
the  satrapies  of  Darius,  400  ;  revolt  from 
the  Persians,  iii.  255  ;  attacked  by  Dau- 
rises,  264  ;  conquered,  354 ;  furnish 
ships  to  Xerxes,  iv.  69;  solicited  to  re- 
volt by  Themistocles,  234,  235  ;  their 
inventions,  i.  236;  dress,  iii.  240;  lan- 
guage, i.  238 ;  often  employed  as  mer- 
cenaries, ii.  201. 

Carina,  iv.  35. 

Carius,  i.  237. 

Carmanians,  i.  547.     See  Germanians. 

Carneian  festival,  iv.  141,  266. 

Carpathus,  island,  ii.  367. 

Carpis,  river,  iii.  37. 

Carthage,  ii.  344. 

Carthagena,  ii.  42. 

Carthaginians  help  the  Tyrrhenians  against 
the  Phocseans,  i.  233  ;  threatened  by 
Cambyses,  ii.  345 ;  invade  Sicily,  iv. 
114. 

Caryanda,  iii.  31. 

Carystians,  bribe  Themistocles,  iv.  294  ; 
their  lands  ravaged,  298 ;  war  with 
Athens,  384. 

Carystus,  iii.  23. 

Casambus,  iii.  382. 

Casius,  Mount,  ii.  6,  206,  334. 

Casmenae,  iv.  108. 

Caspatyrus,  ii.  407  ;  iii.  31. 

Caspeiri,  iv.  179. 

Caspian  Sea,  i.  266 ;  iii.  27. 

Caspians,  iv.  54,  172,  193. 

Cassandane,  ii.  1,  332. 

Cassia,  ii.  413. 

Cassiterides,  ii.  416. 

Castalian  spring  at  Delphi,  iv.  248. 

Caste,  iii.  222,  309,  374. 

Casthansea,  iv.  126. 

Cataracts,  ii.  22. 

Catarractes,  river,  iv.  24. 

Catiari,  iii.  4. 

Cats,  Egyptian,  ii.  96. 

Caucasa,  iii.  197. 

Caucasus,  Mount,  i.  190  ;  bounds  the  Cas- 
pian on  the  west,  268  ;  limit  of  the  Per- 
sian rule,  ii.  405. 

Caucons,  i.  222  ;  iii.  101. 

Caunians,  i.  236,  238,  242,  544 ;  position 
in  Asia  Minor,  313;  iii.  255. 

Caunus,  iii.  255. 

Cayster,  iii.  252. 

Caystrobius,  iii.  9. 

Ceans,  at  Salamis,  iv.  252 ;  on  Delphic 
tripod,  395,  400. 

Cecrops,  iv.  252. 

Celaense,  iv.  23. 

Celeas,  iii.  205. 
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Celts,  ii.  44  ;  iii.  37,  153,  157. 

Ceos,  in  Attica,  iv.  269. 

,  island,  iv.  225. 

Cephallenia,  iv.  338. 

Cephenians,  name  of  Persians,  iv.  47. 

Cepheus,  iv.  47,  104. 

Cephissus,  river,  iv.  241. 

,  father  of  Thyia,  iv.  124. 

Ceramic  Gulf,  i.  240. 

Cercasorus.  ii.  21,  22,  139 

Cercopians,  iv.  146. 

Cercuri,  iv.  70. 

Ceres,  identified  with  Isis,  ii.  89  ;  plays 
dice  with  Khampsinitus,  167  ;  rules  in 
Hades,  ib.  ;  her  mysteries,  ii.  219  ;  iii. 
348  ;  temples  of,  iii.  40,  218  ;  iv.  360, 
380  ;  worshipped  as  Auxesia  in  Egina, 
iii.  236;  her  worship  at  Eleusis,  iv. 
261. 

Chalcedon.  iii.  97,  192. 

Chalcedonians,  called  "  blind''  by  Nega- 
bazus,  iii.  97 ;  remove  to  Mesembria, 
357. 

Chalcideans  of  Eubcea,  their  war  with 
Eretria,  iii.  251  ;  attack  Athens,  231  ; 
defeated  by  the  Athenians,  233  ;  present 
at  Artemisium,  iv.  225 ;  at  Salamis, 
252 ;  at  Platsea,  337  :  inscribed  on  Del- 
phic tripod,  395,  400.  ■ 

of  Thrace,  iv.  301. 

Chalcis,  iii.  231. 

Chaldeans,  i.  247,  248;  early  history  of, 
345  ;  their  Turanian  origin,  533  ;  serve 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  52.  See  Baby- 
lonia. 

Chalestra,  iv.  86. 

Chalybes,  reduced  by  Crcesus,  i.  133 ; 
situation,  315;  serve  (?)  in  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  59. 

Champsae,  ii.  100. 

Charadra,  iv.  241. 

Charan,  i.  465. 

Charaxus,  ii.  180. 

Charilaus,  ii.  435. 

Charillus,  iv.  304. 

Chariots,  their  ancient  use,  iii.  139. 

Charon  of  Lampsacus,  i.  31,  34,  37. 

Charondas,  i.  19. 

Charopinus,  iii.  252. 

Chedorlaomer,  i.  348,  356. 

Chemmis,  island,  ii.  203. 

Chemmis,  city,  ii.  125 ;  nome,  213. 

Chenab,  river,  i.  453. 

Cheops,  ii.  169  ;  his  causeway  and  pyra- 
mid, 170;  identified  with  Suphis,  291. 

Chephren,  ii.  174  ;  his  pyramid,  175. 

Cherasmis,  iv.  60. 

Chersis,  iii.  255;  iv.  71,  230. 


Chersonese,  Thracian,  under  Miltiades 
son  of  Cypselus,  iii.  358 ;  under  Mil- 
tiades son  of  Cimon,  361  ;  iv.  390. 

,  Hugged,  iii.  73. 

Chians  help  Miletus,  i.  128;  surrender 
Pactyas,  230  ;  refuse  to  sell  the  (Enus- 
sae,  232  ;  refuse  to  give  Histiasus  ships, 
iii.  354  ;  at  the  battle  of  Lade,  348 ;  re- 
duced by  Histiasus,  355 ;  submit  to 
Persians,  356 ;  send  ambassadors  to 
Leotychides,  iv.  305  ;  received  into  al- 
liance after  Mycale,  3S5. 

Chileiis,  iv.  321. 

Chilon,  i.  149;  iii.  377;  iv.  156. 

Chios,  i.  218. 

Choaspes,  i.  252;  iii.  207,  212;  meaning 
of,  iii.  455. 

Chcereas,  iii.  400. 

Chcereatae,  iii.  225. 

Chcerilus,  i.  16. 

Chcerus,  iv.  118. 

Chorasmians,  i.  550  ;  iv.  54,  165 

Chromius,  i.  170. 

Ciconians,  iv.  45,  79. 

Cilicia,  i.  163  ;  its  position  in  Asia  Minor, 
312;  its  divisions,  ii.  45;  its  bounda- 
ries, iii.  211. 

Cilicians,  not  reduced  by  Crcesus,  i.  22  ; 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
400;  border  on  Cappadocia,  iii.  207; 
engaged  in  battle  of  Lade,  344  ;  serve 
in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  68  ;  lose  ships 
at  Artemisium,  231;  their  ethnic  char- 
acter, i.  535  ;  their  name  of  Hypachaei, 
iv.  68. 

Cilix,  iv.  68. 

Cilia,  i.  223. 

Cimmeria,  iii.  8. 

Cimmerian  Bosphoms,  iii.  8.  See  Bospho- 
rus. 

Cimmerians,  their  ravages  in  Asia,  i.  289  ; 
their  ejection,  127  ;  settle  at  Sinope,  iii. 
9  ;  their  early  history  and  geographical 
locality,  iii.  8, 150;  identical  with  Cym- 
ry ;  language  unknown,  155  ;  their  mi- 
grations, 156;  their  modern  representa- 
tives, ib. 

Cimon,   father  of  Miltiades,  iii.  358,  361 ; 
murdered  by  the  Pisistratidaa,  403. 
— ,  son  of  Miltiades,  iii.  427  ;  iv.  77. 


Cindys,  iii.  262. 

Cineas,  iii.  220. 

Cinnamon,  ii.  413. 

Cinyps  river,  iii.  125,  203  ;  fertility  of  the 

Cinyps-region,  145. 
Circumcision,  ii.  53  ;    its   antiquity,   147; 

modern  use,  148 ;  iv.  185. 
Cissia,    general   description,    i.  463 ;    in- 
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eluded  in  the  empire  of  Darius,  ii.  401 ; 
adjoins  the  Matieni,  iii.  207  ;  Susa,  its 
capital,  212  ;  its  town,  Ardericca,  416. 

Cissian  gates  of  Babylon,  ii.  441. 

Cissians,  Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  i.  463  ; 
serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  foot- 
men, iv.  47 ;  as  horsemen,  62  ;  defeated 
at  Thermopylae,  144. 

Cithaeron,  iv.  98  ;  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
329,  332  ;  passes  of,  325,  348. 

Cius,  iii.  264. 

Clazomense,  i.  218;  attacked  by  Alyattes, 
127 ;  taken  by  Artaphernes  and  Otanes, 
iii.  265. 

Cleades,  iv.  374. 

Oleander  of  Phigalea,  iii.  389. 

of  Sicily,  1.  son  of  Pantares,  iv. 

106  ;  2.  son  of  Hippocrates,  108. 

Cleobis  and  Bito,  i.  135. 

Cleodaeus,  iii.  270 ;  iv.  140,  304. 

Cleombrotus,  iii.  202  ;  commands  at  the 
Isthmus,  iv.  265  ;  dies,  323 ;  his  son 
Pausanias,  iii.  60  ;  iv.  265. 

Cleomenes,  ii.  437  ;  son  of  Anaxandridas, 
iii.  202;  his  reception  of  Aristagoras, 
206  ;  aids  Isagoras,  228  ;  expelled  from 
Athens,  230  ;  his  second  expedition,  ib. ; 
visits  Eginaj  368  ;  quarrels  with  Dema- 
ratus,  375  ;  bribes  the  oracle,  378  ;  at- 
tacks the  Eginetans  a  second  time,  382  ; 
his  flight  and  death,  384  ;  his  war  with 
Argos,  385 ;  his  drunken  habits,  389  ; 
his  madness,  202,  383,  389. 

Oleona?,  iv.  20. 

Clinias,  his  family,  iv.  233. 

Clisthenes  of  Athens,  his  policy,  iii.  222, 
226 ;  goes  into  exile,  229 ;  recalled, 
230 ;  his  legislation,  333. 

of  Sicyon,  his  war  with  Argos, 

iii.  224 ;  his  religious  changes,  225 ; 
his  new  arrangement  of  the  Sicyon ian 
tribes,  ib. ;  his  mode  of  marrying  his 
daughter,  420,  424. 

Clytiad,  iv.  344. 

Cnidians,  colonists  from  Lacedaemon,  i. 
240;  submit  to  Harpagus,  241;  their 
friendship  with  the  Tarentines,  ii.  432; 
save  some  Cyreneans,  iii.  118. 

Cnidus,  i.  220,  240. 

Cnoethus,  iii.  393. 

Cnossian,  ii.  422. 

Cobon,  iii.  378. 

Codrus,  last  king  of  Athens,  iii.  306  ;  his 
sons,  iv.  380. 

— ' son  of  Melanthus,  i.  222. 

Coenyra,  iii.  367. 

Coes,  iii.  72,  183,  201. 

Coined    money,  i.  180 ;   history   of,  558 ; 


COTYS. 

coins  of  Aryandes,  iii.  119;    iv.  26;  of 
Darius,  iv.  25. 

Colaeus,  iii.  104. 

Colaxais,  iii.  4,  5. 

Colchians,  identified   with  Egyptians,  ii 
60 ;  their  Hamitic   character,   i.  529 
furnish  annual  gifts  to  Darius,  ii.  405 
serve  in  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  60 ;    gen- 
eral account  of,  186. 

Colchis,  i.  119. 

Colias,  iv.  284. 

Colophon,  i.  218  ;   taken  by  Gyges,  127. 

Colophonians,  excluded  from  the  Apaturia, 
i.  223 ;  seize  Smyrna,  224. 

Colossse,  iv.  27. 

Colossal  monuments,  i.  1 78 ;  erected  by 
Sesostris,  ii.  155. 

Coloured  races,  ii.  146. 

Combreia,  iv.  86. 

Compsatus,  river,  iv.  78. 

Coniaean,  iii.  220. 

Conspirators,  Persian,  ii.  386,  512. 

Contadesdus,  river,  iii.  68. 

Copa'is,  Lake,  iv.  307. 

Copper  mines,  ii.  350. 

Corcyra,  founded  by  Corinth,  ii.  370. 

Corcyraean  boys,  ii.  369. 

Corcyraeans,  kill  Lycophron,  ii.  373 ;  pun- 
ished by  Periander,  369  ;  stand  aloof  in 
the  war  with  Xerxes,  iv.  116. 

Coressus,  iii.  252. 

Corinth,  works  of  art  at,  ii.  215  ;  history 
of,  iii.  245. 

Corinthians,  governed  by  the  Bacchiadoc, 
iii.  243  ;  ruled  then  by  tyrants,  Cypse- 
lus,  245;  Periander,  i.  129;  ii.  369; 
iii.  245  ;  quarrel  with  Corcyraeans,  ii. 
370 ;  join  in  siege  of  Samos,  369  ;  refuse 
to  engage  the  Athenians,  iii.  231  ;  op- 
pose the  war,  241  ;  aid  the  Athenians 
against  Egina,  393  ;  send  troops  to 
Thermopylae,  iv.  138 ;  send  ships  to 
Artemisium,  225  ;  to  Salamis,  251 ; 
their  conduct  in  the  battle,  281 ;  send 
troops  to  Plataea,  337  ;  absent  from  the 
battle,  363 ;  their  conduct  at  Mycale, 
383,  385  ;  respect  mechanics,  ii.  215 ; 
their  dress,  iii.  240. 

Corobius,  iii.  104. 

Coronaea,  iii.  234. 

Corsica,  i.  232. 

Corsicans,  iv.  114. 

Corslets,  linen,  ii.  232. 

Corycian  cave  at  Delphi,  iv.  243. 

Corydallus,  iv.  145. 

Corys,  ii.  337. 

Cos,  i.  221 ;  iv.  71. 

Cotys,  i.  280 ;  iii.  32. 
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CRAlfAAHS. 

Cranaans,  iv.  252. 

Cranaspes,  ii.  425. 

Cranon,  iii.  422. 

Crastias,  iii.  204. 

Crastis,  river,  iii.  204. 

Crathis,  river,  i.  221. 

Creation,  Egyptian  theory  of,  ii.  251. 

Cremation,  iii.  180. 

Cremni,  iii.  16,  80. 

Creston,  i.  148. 

Crestonia,  iv.  87. 

Cretans,  their  account  of  the  Carians,  i. 
237;  under  Minos,  238;  ii.  422;  send 
colony  to  Lycia,  i.  240 ;  consulted  by 
Theraeans,  iii.  103  ;  advised  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  not  to  aid  the  Greeks, 
iv.  117;  Cretan  pirates,  i.  119. 

Crete,  misfortunes  of,  iv.  119. 

Cretines  of  Rhegium,  iv.  114. 

of  Magnesia,  iv.  131. 

Crinippus,  iv.  113. 

Crisaean,  plain,  iv.  240. 

Critalla,  iv.  23. 

Critobulus  of  Cvrene,  ii.  229. 

of  Torone,  iv.  301. 

Crius,  iii.  368,  382  ;  iv.  280. 

Crobyzi,  iii.  36. 

Crocodile,  account  of,  ii.  98;  honours  paid 
to,  100 ;  modes  of  catching,  ib.  ;  found 
only  in  the  Nile  and  the  Indus,  iii.  31. 

Crocodilopolis,  ii.  193. 

Croesus,  his  character  by  Herodotus,  i. 
104,  107;  besiege  Ephesus  and  other 
cities,  132;  his  conquests,  133;  visited 
by  Solon,  134  ;  loses  his  son  Atys,  139  ; 
consults  oracles,  142,  173,  176;  his 
magnificent  offerings  at  Delphi,  144, 
300  ;  his  alliances,  166  ;  sends  an  embas- 
sy to  Sparta,  158  ;  invades  Cappadoeia, 
160;  successful  passage  of  the  Halys, 
165  ;  retreats  before  Cyrus,  166  ;  cap- 
tured by  him  in  Sardis,  173  ;  his  de- 
liverance from  burning,  174  ;  his  advice 
to  Cyrus,  175;  his  message  to  Apollo, 
176;  his  numerous  offerings,  177;  ad- 
vises Cyrus  about  Sardis,  227 ;  and 
about  Tomyris,  269 ;  abstract  of  his 
reign,  277  ;  his  enormous  wealth,  299  ; 
account  of  him  by  Damascenus,  301  ; 
his  treatment  by  Cambyses,  ii.  361. 

Crophi  and  Mophi,  ii.  31. 

Crossaea,  iv.  86. 

Crotona,  situation,  ii.  431  ;  war  with  Sy- 
baris,  iii.  204. 

Crotoniats,  good  physicians,  ii.  428  ;  res- 
cue Democedes,  431  ;  assisted  by  Do- 
rieus,  iii.  204;  send  a  ship  to  Salamis, 
iv.  253 ;  not  inscribed  at  Delphi,  398 ; 
of  Achaean  origin,  253. 


Crystal  coffins,  ii.  350. 

Ctesias,  his  character  as  an  historian,  i. 
59  ;  his  Assyrian  chronology,  361. 

Cubit,  i.  244 ;  Egyptian,  ii.  254. 

Cuneiform  writing,  i.  354  ;  different  kinds, 
iii.  66. 

Cuphagoras,  iii.  414. 

Curium,  iii.  260. 

Cush,  ii.  348. 

Cutha,  L  243,  515. 

Cyanaean  islands,  iii.  62. 

Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraortes,  i.  162;  disci- 
plines the  Medes,  189  ;  attacks  Nineveh, 
188 ;  his  war  with  the  Scvthians,  192, 
326  ;  takes  Nineveh,  192,  328;  his  war 
with  Alyattes,  294,  329;  founds  the 
Median  empire,  324;  aids  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 330 ;  meaning  of  the  name,  iii. 
455. 

Cybebe,  iii.  253. 

Cybele,  iii.  55,  253. 

Cyberniscus,  iv.  71. 

Cyclades,  iii.  195,  196. 

Cydippe,  iv.  114. 

Cydonia,  ii.  367,  377. 

Cydrara,  iv.  27. 

Cylinders,  Babylonian,  i.  261. 

Cyllestis.  ii.  109. 

Cyllyrians,  iv.  108. 

Cylon,  his  revolt,  iii.  228. 

Cymaeans,  receive  Pactyas,  i.  228;  send 
him  to  Mytilene,  229  ;  dismiss  their  ty- 
rant, iii.  201. 

Cyme,  called  Phriconis,  i.  222 ;  taken  by 
the  Persians,  iii.  265 ;  Persian  fleet  win- 
ters at,  iv.  303. 

Cynaegyrus,  iii  412. 

Cyneas,  iii.  400. 

Cynesians,  ii.  44  ;  iii.  37. 

Cyniscus,  iii.  381. 

Cyno,  i.  194,  201. 

Cynosarges,  iii.  413. 

Cynosura,  iv.  270. 

Cynurians,  iv.  266. 

Cypria,  ii.  161. 

Cyprus,  its  early  history,  ii.  232 ;  subdued 
by  Aniasis,  233 ;  submits  to  the  Per- 
sians, 346  ;  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  400;  revolts  from  the  Persians, 
iii.  255  ;  attacked  by  the  Persians,  258  ; 
enslaved,  261 ;  furnishes  ships  at  Lade, 
344  ;  contributes  to  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
66;  Cyprian  races.  67;  Cyprian  custom, 
i.  265 ;  Cyprian  kings,  388 ;  iii.  259 ; 
keys  of  Cyprus,  i.  502. 

Cypselidoe,  offerings  of,  ii.  215. 

Cypselus,  father  of  Periander,  his  history, 
iii.  215 ;  family,  246. 

,  father  of  Miltiades,  iii.  358. 
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CYRAUNIS. 

Cyraunis,  pitch-wells  of,  iii.  146. 

Cyrenaeans,  conversation  with  Etearchus, 
ii.  40;  early  history  of,  iii.  108;  fa- 
voured by  Amasis,  ii.  229 :  submit  to 
Cambyses,  339;  iii.  118;  included  in 
tbe  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  4U1:  good 
physicians,  428;  friends  of  the  Sainians, 
iii.  104  ;  their  list  of  kings,  117. 

Cyrene,  settlement  at,  iii.  108 ;  plan  of, 
110;  customs  of,  122. 

Cyrnus,  city,  iv.  384. 

,  hero,  i.  234. 

,  island,  i.  232. 

Cyrus  I.,  iv.  217. 

II.,  tbe  Great,    captures  Croesus  in 

Sardis,  i.  171 ;  legend  of  his  birth,  193  ; 
education,  197  ;  revolts  from  Astyages, 
203 ;  defeats  him,  142,  205 ;  his  reply 
to  the  Ionians,  217;  receives  a  Spartan 
herald,  225  ;  proceeds  to  Agbatana,  226  ; 
sends  Mazares  to  crush  the  Lydian  re- 
volt, 227 ;  extends  his  dominion  over 
Ionia,  235 ;  his  Babylonian  expedition, 
252  ;  diverts  the  Gyndes,  253  ;  captures 
Babylon,  423,  424  ;  his  expedition 
against  the  Massagetae,  266  ;  his  dream 
about  Darius,  270 ;  his  death,  272 ; 
tomb,  273  ;  meaning  of  the  name,  iii. 
455 ;  his  position  in  the  family  of  the 
Achaemenidae,  iv.  217;  his  reply  to  Ar- 
tembares,  394. 

Cythera,  island,  i.  170;  temple  of  Venus 
in,  191 ;  judgment  of  Chilon  concerning, 
iv.  156. 

Cythnians,  send  ships  to  Salamis,  iv.  253 ; 
inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  395,  400. 

Cythnus,  iv.  68,  263. 

Cytissorus,  iv.  135. 

Cyzicus,  iii.  10,  55;  site,  357. 


D. 

Daans,  i.  204. 

Dadieae,  account  of  the,  iv.  178 ;  included 
in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  401 ;  fur- 
nish troops  to  Xerxes,  iv.  54. 

Daedalus,  iv.  117. 

Dagon,  i.  482. 

Dahi,  i.  338. 

Damasithymus,  iv.  71,  275. 

Damascus,  i.  373,  377 ;  situation,  444, 
472. 

Damasus,  iii.  420. 

Damia,  iii.  236. 

DanaS,  ii.  126 ;  iii.  370 ;  iv.  47,  104. 

Danaus,  ii.  127,  140 ;  iv.  69 ;  daughters 
of,  ii.  233. 

Danube,  its  course  according  to  Herodotus, 
iii.  172. 


DEIPHONUS. 

Daphnae,  ii.  39,  152. 

Daphnis,  iii.  92. 

Dardanians,  i.  252. 

Dardanus,  iii.  262 ;  iv.  37. 

Darics,  i.  561 ;  iv.  25. 

Daritse,  ii.  401  ;  account  of,  iv.  194. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  opens  the  tomb 
of  Nitocris,  i.  252  ;  suspected  by  Cyrus, 
271 ;  his  attempt  to  set  up  his  statue 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis, 
ii.  155  ;  finishes  canal  of  Necos,  205  ; 
conspires  against  Smerdis,  387  ;  consults 
with  the  other  conspirators,  388  ;  his 
speech  in  favour  of  monarchy,  394  ;  be- 
comes king,  397  ;  his  wives,  398 ;  iv. 
215;  his  revenue,  ii.  403  ;  punishes  In- 
taphernes,  420 ;  cured  by  Democedes, 
428  ;  takes  Samos,  432  ;  takes  Babylon, 
438  ;  his  religious  fame,  458  ;  his  great 
inscription  at  Behistun,  490  ;  his  prepa- 
ration for  invading  Scythia,  iii.  62  ;  sur- 
veys the  Euxine,  63 ;  his  bilingual  in- 
scription near  Byzantium,  67 ;  his  in- 
scription at  the  Tearus,  68  ;  crosses  the 
Ister,  71  ;  his  Scythian  campaign,  81, 
94 ;  receives  a  symbolic  present,  88 ; 
his  punishment  of  Aryandes,  119  ;  his 
message  to  Histiaeus,  191  ;  hears  of  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  256 ;  sends  Histiaeus 
to  the  coast,  257 ;  sends  expedition 
against  Athens  and  Eretria,  396  ;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  455  ;  his  sons  dispute 
the  succession,  iv.  2 ;  his  death  and 
tomb,  4  ;  inscription  on  his  sepulchre 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  212;  his  family 
history,  221. 

Darius,  son  of  Xerxes,  iv.  222,  387. 

Darneh,  i.  253. 

Dascyleium,  ii.  421 ;  iii.  358. 

Dascylus,  i.  124. 

Date  harvest,  iii.  131. 

Datis,  expedition  of,  iii.  395 ;  his  message 
to  the  Delians,  397;  his  capture  of 
Eretria,  401  ;  his  defeat  at  Marathon, 
411  ;  his  vision,  414  ;  his  return  to  Asia, 
416  ;  meaning  of  the  name,  456. 

Datum,  iv  368. 

Daulians,  iv.  242. 

Daurises,  iii.  262 ;  killed,  264. 

Day,  divisions  of  the,  ii.  222,  281. 

Dead  Sea,  i.  430. 

Debt,  law  of  in  Egypt,  ii.  182. 

Decelea,  situation  of,  iii.  395;  iv.  325; 
spared  by  Spartans,  iv.  367. 

Decelus,  iv.  367. 

Deinomenes,  iv.  101. 

Deioces,  i.  183,  184  ;  his  existence  doubt- 
ed, 323 ;  meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  456 

Deiphonus,  iv.  377. 
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DELIAN   LAKE. 

Delian  lake,  ii.  218. 

Delians,  their  account  of  the  Hyperborean 
offeriugs,  iii.  23  ;  fly  from  Datis,  397. 

Delium,  iii.  415. 

Delos,  visited  by  Datis,  iii.  397 ;  earth- 
quake there,  398 ;  station  of  the  Greek 
fleet  after  Salamis,  iv.  306,  376. 

Delphi,  oracle  at,  receives  gifts  from  Midas 
and  Gyges,  i.  127  ;  consulted  by  Alyat- 
tes,  129,  132  ;  orders  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Assesia,  129  ; 
consulted  and  rewarded  by  Croesus, 
143,  173,  176;  consulted  by  Lycurgus, 

155  ;  by  the  Spartans,  157  ;  temple  at, 
burnt  and  rebuilt,  ii.  229  ;  its  answer  to 
the  Siphnians,  375  ;  consulted  by  Gri- 
nus,  iii.  103  ;  consulted  by  Battus,  iii. 
106 ;  its  influence  on  colonization, 
110;  consulted  by  Arcesilaiis,  116; 
bribed  by  Alcmadonidae,  219;  by  Cleo- 
menes,  378 ;  foretold  the  fate  of  Miletus, 
349  ;  consulted  by  the  Dolonci,  358 ;  by 
the  Argives,  386  ;  by  Glaucus,  391 ;  by 
the  Athenians  about  Xerxes,  iv.  97 ; 
by  the  Cretans,  117;  the  people  of, 
commanded  to  pray  to  the  winds,  124  ; 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  242 ;  the 
Corycian  cave,  243 ;  description  of, 
244  ;  prodigies  at  the  invasion  of  Xerx- 
es, ib. ;  Delphic  tripod,  272  ;  sketch 
of,  and  history,  372  ;  account  of  the 
recently  discovered  tripod,  395. 

Delta  of  the  Nile,  ii.  14  ;  its  extent  and 
recent  formation,  21 ;  number  of  its 
nomes,  213. 

Demaratus,  his  jealousy  of  Cleomenes,  iii. 
368,  375  ;  deposed,  378 ;  story  of  his 
birth,  379  ;  flies  to  Darius,  380,  381 ; 
iv.  3,  consulted  by  Xerxes,  76,  143  ; 
confers  with  Xerxes  about  the  Spartans, 

156  ;  his  Olympic  victory,  iii.  381. 
Demarmenus,  iii.  202,  377. 
Demavend,  Mount,  i.  436. 
Democedes,  story  of,  ii.  426. 
Democritus,  iv.  253. 

,  philosopher,  i.  58. 

Demonax,  legislation  of,  iii.  1 14. 

Demonoiis,  iv.  134. 

Demophilus,  iv.  150. 

Demotic  writing.    See  Writing. 

Dersaeans,  iv.  79. 

Derusiseans,  i.  204. 

Desert,  African,  iii.  134  ;  Indian,  ii.  405, 

408  ;  Scythian,  iii.  14,  16. 
Deucalion,  i.  147. 
Diacrii.     See  Hyperacrii. 
Diactorides,  of  Cranon,  iii.  422. 
Diactorides  of  Sparta,  iii.  381. 
Diadromes,  iv.  185. 


Dial,  early  use  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  280. 

Diana,  her  temple  at  Epbesus,  i.  132 ; 
identified  with  Bubastis  or  Pasht,  ii.  88, 
186,  204 ;  her  temple  at  Samos,  369  ; 
at  Delos,  iii.  25  ;  at  Byzantium.  67 ; 
her  worship  by  the  Thracians,  180 ;  by 
the  Paeonians,  24 ;  at  Brauroo,  429 ; 
at  Artemisium,  iv.  122  ;  in  Salamis,  271. 

Dicaaa,  iv.  78. 

Dicaeus,  iv.  261. 

Dice,  i.  181 ;  ii.  275. 

Dicryes,  iii.  141. 

Dictyna,  ii.  377. 

Didyma,  iii.  350. 

Dieneces,  iv.  152. 

Digamma,  ii.  267. 

Dindymene,  Mount,  i.  168. 

Diomed,  ii.  160. 

Dionysius,  of  Miletus,  i.  31,  37. 

,    the    Phocsean,    iii.    346;    his 


flight,  349. 

Dionysophanes,  iv.  374. 

Dioscuri,  ii.  68,  80 ;  iii.  422. 

Dipaseis,  iv.  369. 

AicppocpopevfAivovs,  ii.  436. 

AipiSaiTis,  i.  521. 

Dithyramb,  i.  130. 

Dithyrambus,  iv.  152. 

Dium,  iv.  20. 

Divination,  ii.  116. 

Diyaleh,  river,  i.  253,  449. 

Dizful,  river,  i.  450. 

Doberes,  iii.  185;  iv.  80. 

Dodona,  origin  of,  ii.  84,  86. 

Doganlu,  i.  127. 

Dolonci,  iii.  358. 

Dolopes,  iv.  92,  127. 

Doora,  ii.  50. 

Dorians,  their  early  migrations,  i.  148; 
iii.  268  ;  their  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  269  ;  their  place  of  ingress,  272  ; 
time  of  their  invasion,  232,  273;  their 
settlement  at  Sparta,  275  ;  their  other 
Peloponnesian  settlements,  iv.  267 ;  their 
occupation  of  the  islands,  i.  237;  their 
settlements  in  Asia,  219;  Asiatic  Dori- 
ans conquered  by  Croesus,  133;  furnish 
ships  to  Xerxes,  iv.  69 ;  Doric  tribes, 
iii.  225  ;  dress,  240 ;  valour,  iv.  74. 

Doricha,  ii.  179. 

Dorieus,  his  adventures,  iii.  202 ;  aids 
Crotona,  204  ;  death,  205. 

Doris,  situation,  iv.  240. 

Doriscus,  iii.  251  ;  iv.  23  ;  description  of, 
44. 

Doras,  i.  147. 

Doryssus,  iv.  140. 
Dotus,  iv.  58. 
Draco,  iii.  318. 
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DRAUGHTS. 

Draughts,  ii.  270. 

Dreams,  i.  71. 

Dropici.  i.  204,  338. 

Drymus,  iv.  241. 

Dryo,  i.  4. 

Dryopis,  i.  148 ;  iv.  240. 

Dualism,  Persian,  i.  340. 

Dumb-trading,  iii.  144. 

Durri-galazu,  i.  350. 

Dymanatse,  iii.  226. 

Dyme,  i.  221. 

Dynasties,  Egyptian,  1  to  17,  ii.  287; 
Shepherds,  296  ;  18  to  22,  297 ;  suc- 
cession of  kings  from  the  Apis  stela?, 
316 ;  from  23  to  27,  317 ;  Persians, 
326;  28  to  31,  327. 

Dyras,  river,  iv.  136. 

Dysorum,  iii.  187. 


Ebony,  ii.  404. 

Ecbatana,  i.  184 ;  colours  on  its  walls, 
186.    See  Agbatana. 

Echecrates,  iii.  243. 

Echemus,  iv.  334. 

Echestratus,  iv.  140. 

Echidorus,  river,  iv.  87. 

Echinades,  ii.  11. 

Eclipse  of  Thales,  i.  162,  294  ;  eclipse  at 
the  departure  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis,  iv. 
31 ;  another  eclipse,  323. 

Edonians,  iii.  183,  265;  their  country 
crossed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  79 ;  contend 
with  the  Athenians,  368. 

Education  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  i.  5. 

Egesta,  iii.  205. 

Egina,  island,  called  anciently  iEnone,  iv. 
252 ;  received  the  Athenian  women 
and  children,  250  ;  besieged  by  Athens, 
367. 

Egina,  nymph,  iii.  235. 

Eginetans,  anciently  subject  to  Epidaurus, 
iii.  237 ;  Dorians,  iv.  252 ;  war  with 
the  Samians,  ii.  377;  their  commerce, 
iii.  104  ;  ancient  feud  with  Athenians, 
236  ;  join  Thebes  against  Athens,  235  ; 
give  earth  and  water  to  Darius,  367  ; 
resist  Cleomenes,  368  ;  submit  to  him, 
382  ;  complain  of  Leotychides  at 
Sparta,  390;  fail  to  recover  their 
hostages,  392 ;  renew  the  war  with 
Athens,  393 ;  defeat  the  Athenian  fleet, 
395 ;  peace  made,  iv.  101 ;  furnish 
ships  at  Artemisium,  225  ;  at  Salamis, 
252  ;  in  favour  of  engaging,  268  ;  con- 
duct in  the  battle,  275,  281 ;  furnish 
troops  at  Plataea,  338 ;  inscribed  on  the 


ELEPHANTS     TUSKS. 

Delphic  tripod,  395-400;  their  grave 
at  Platsea,  374  ;  their  images  of  the 
^Eacidse,  iii.  235;  iv.  374;  dress  of 
their  women,  iii.  240  ;  their  offerings 
after  the  Persian  war,  iv.  299;  their 
great  wealth,  371. 

Egypt,  formation  of  its  soil,  ii.  5  ;  size, 
6  ;  shape,  9  ;  peculiarity  of  its  soil,  13 ; 
varying  levels,  ib.  ;  different  names  of, 
20;  boundaries,  22;  full  historical 
notice  of,  284 ;  reduced  by  Cambyses, 
340 ;  invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i. 
416 ;  revolted  from  Darius,  iv.  1 ;  re- 
duced by  Xerxes,  6. 

Egyptian  discoveries,  ii.  3  ;  twelve  gods, 
4 ;  measures,  6 ;  farming,  15 ;  birds, 
28,  110;  scribes,  31;  customs,  46; 
weaving,  ib. ;  corn,  50;  clothing,  51; 
writing,  ib.  ;  drinking  cups,  52  ;  habits 
of  cleanliness,  ib. ;  priest's  dresses,  53 ; 
food,  65 ;  gods,  ib. ;  chronology,  69, 
189 ;  civilisation,  73 ;  musical  instru- 
ments, 76  ;  wine,  89  ;  veneration  for 
animals,  94;  food,  109;  songs,  113; 
dresses,  114;  sacred  calendar,  115; 
plants  producing  oil,  131;  trees  yielding 
gum,  132 ;  vessels,  ib.  ;  kings,  141 ; 
vegetables,  174;  twelve  kings,  197; 
oracles,  202;  art,  203;  classes,  212; 
cantons,  213  ;  warriors,  216  ;  fortifica- 
tions, ib. ;  mysteries,  219  ;  portrait-paint- 
ing, 230  ;  naval  strength,  233  ;  nation  of 
Asiatic  origin,  234 ;  language,  ib. ; 
classification  of  gods,  241 ;  writing,  255  ; 
games  and  pastimes,  270  ;  science,  277 ; 
chronology  uncertain,  287 ;  dynasties, 
ib. ;  art  as  shown  in  the  Pyramids,  290 ; 
struggle  with  Persia,  327;  furnish  ships 
at  Lade,  iii.  344 ;  shields  and  helmet, 
iii.  1 28 ;  iv.  65 ;  sailors  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  64;  distinguished  at  Artemisium, 
232 ;  furnish  troops  at  Platasa,  340 ; 
arms,  342. 

Eion,  iv.  22,  80,  297. 

Ekeus,  iv.  19,  391,  393;  situation,  iii.  431. 

Elateia,  iv.  241. 

Elbo,  island,  ii.  187. 

Elburz,  mountains,  i.  433. 

Eleans,  their  embassy  to  Psammis,  ii. 
209 ;  their  numerous  soothsayers,  ii. 
428  ;  demolish  the  cities  of  the  Minyans, 
iii.  102  ;  their  practice  with  respect  to 
mules,  22  ;  absent  from  Plataea,  iv.  369  ; 
yet  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
393,  398. 

Elis,  an  iEtolian  state,  iv.  267. 

Eleon,  iii.  203. 

Elephants'  tusks,  ii.  405 ;  elephants  in 
Africa,  iii.   140. 
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ELEPHANTINE. 

Elephantine,  ii.  10,  22  ;  Herodotus  at,  32  ; 
people  of,  eat  crocodiles,  100 ;  quarries  at, 
225  ;  Ichthyophagi  sent  for  from,  315. 

Eleusinia,  iv.  261. 

Eleusis,  situation  of,  iii.  231 ;  battle  near, 
i.  135 ;  Cleomenes  attacks,  iii.  230 : 
tomb  of  Argives  at,  iv.  335. 

Elorus,  river,  iv.  107. 

Embalming,  three  modes  of,  ii.  119. 

Enarees,  i.  191 ;  iii.  47. 

Encheleans,  iii.  218;  iv.  350. 

Enchorial  writing.    See  Writing. 

Eneti,  ii.  284 ;  iii.  182. 

Engines  of  war,  ii.  310. 

Enianes,  iv.  92. 

Enipeus,  river,  iv.  90. 

Enneacrunus,  iii.  428. 

Enomotise,  i.  155. 

Eordians,  iv.  127. 

Epaphus,  the  Greek  name  of  Apis,  ii.  201, 
353. 

Ephesians,  excluded  from  the  Apaturia,  i. 
223. 

Ephesus,  i.  218 ;  besieged  by  Cimmerians, 
291 ;  attacked  by  Croesus,  132 ;  allu- 
vium near,  ii.  10 ;  distance  from  Sardis, 
iii.  213;  Athenians  land  at,  251;  battle 
near,  254;  temple  of,  ii.  194. 

Ephialtes,  iv.  145. 

Ephors,  their  iustitution,  i.  156 ;  their 
power  over  the  kings,  iii.  201 ;  under 
Lycurgus,  285 ;  their  continued  rise, 
300  ;  in  the  camp,  iv.  369  ;  exert  au- 
thority, ii.  437;  iii.  201,  388;  their 
council-room,  376. 

Epicydes,  iii.  390. 

Epidaurians,  Avar  with  Periander,  ii.  372  ; 
colonise  Egina,  iv.  72 ;  quarrel  with 
Eginetans,  iii.  237;  their  worship  of 
Damia  and  Auxesia,  236 ;  other  rites, 
238  ;  send  ships  to  Artemisium,  iv.  225  ; 
to  Salamis,  251 ;  furnish  troops  at 
Plata?a,  337;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod,  393,  400. 

Epidaurus,  iv.  72. 

Epigoni,  iii.  22,  215. 

Epistropbus,  iii.  421. 

Epium,  iii.  102. 

Epizelus,  story  of,  iii.  414. 

Epizephyrian  Locrians,  iii.  352 

Erasinus,  iii.  384. 

Erectheium,  iii.  237. 

Erechtheus,  iv.  252  ;  temple  of,  at  Athens, 

and  myth  connected  with  it,  iv.  257. 
Eretria,  site,  iii.  251 ;  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, 401. 
Eretrians,  their  war  with  Chalcis,  iii.  252  ; 
aid  the  Ionians  in  their  revolt,  ib. ;  car- 
ried captive  to  Susa,   415 ;    settled  at 
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Ardericca,  416 ;  send  sbips  to  Arte- 
misium, iv.  225  ;  to  Salamis,  252  ;  fur- 
nish troops  at  Plataea,  338  ;  inscribed  on 
the  Delphic  tripod,  393,  400. 

Eridanus,  river,  ii.  415. 

Erineus,  iii.  264 ;  iv.  251. 

Erochus,  iv.  241. 

Erxander,  iii.  72,  200. 

Erytheia,  iii.  6. 

Erythrabolus,  ii.  157. 

Erythrse,  in  Ionia,  i.  218  ;  wars  with  Chios, 
128;  furnishes  ships  at  battle  of  Lade, 
iii.  344. 

,  in  Bceotia,  iv.  326,  330. 


Erythraean  sea,  i.  117;  ii.  12. 

Eryx,  iii.  203. 

Eryxo,  iii.  114. 

Esar-Haddon,  i.  389  ;  his  buildings,  387 ; 
assumes  the  crown  of  Babylon,  406. 

Etearchus,  1.  king  of  the  Ammonians,  ii. 
41 ;  2.  king  of  Axus  in  Crete,  iii.  105. 

Eteocles,  iii.  218. 

Etesian  winds,  ii.  26. 

Ethiopia,  ii.  35 ;  gods  of,  36 ;  under  Egyp- 
tian rule,  154  ;  productions  of,  415  ;  po- 
sition, ib. 

Ethiopian  kings,  ii.  142 ;  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  Sabacos,  185. 

Ethiopians,  of  Africa,  reduced  by  Sesostris, 
ii.  154 ;  receive  soldiers  of  Psammeti- 
chus,  39  ;  receive  ambassadors  of  Cam- 
byses,  348  ;  reply  to  them,  ib. ;  strength 
of  their  bows,  ib.,  and  357;  their  cus- 
toms, 349 ;  give  an  annual  present  to 
Darius,  404 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  56 ;  practise  circumcision, 
ii.  147;  their  woolly  hair,  146;  iv.  57; 
their  dress,  56. 

,  of  Asia,   i.  529;   included  in 


the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  serve 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  57;  their 
position  and  ethnic  character,  180. 

Etruria,  its  colonisation,  i.  280.  See  Tyr- 
rhenia. 

Etymander,  river.  See  Helmend. 

Eualcidas,  iii.  254. 

Eubcea,  iii.  196;  battle  at,  iv.  227;  storm 
at,  230;  the  Hollows,  231;  Euboic  tal- 
ent, ii.  403. 

Eucleides,  iv.  108. 

Euesperides,  iii.  122. 

Euesperites,  iii.  145. 

Eumenes,  iv.  281. 

Eumenides,  temple  of,  iv.  380. 

Eunomus,  iii.  282  ;  iv.  304. 

Eunuchs,  employed  by  the  Lydians,  ii. 
369;  by  the  Persians,  401  ;  influence 
with  the  Persian  kings,  iv.  288. 

Eupalinus,  ii.  378. 
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Euphemidsc,  iii.  103. 

Euphorbias,  iii.  400. 

Euphorion  of  Arcadia,  iii.  422. 

of  Athens,  ii.  204;  iii.  412. 

Euphrates,  the  course  of,  i.  446  ;  changes 
in  its  course,  460  ;  ran  through  Baby- 
lon, 246 ;  ii.  473 ;  meaning  of  the 
word,  iii.  456. 

Euripus,  iii.  232;  iv.  120,  125  ;  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  name,  262. 

Europe,  term  explained,  ii.  72 ;  partly  un- 
explored, 415  ;  boundai-ies  of,  iii.  32. 

Europe,  i.  119;  iii.  33,  101. 

Europus,  iv.  306. 

Euryanax,  iv.  323,  355. 

Eurybates,  iii.  395 ;  iv.  367. 

Eurybiades,  commands  the  fleet  at  Arte- 
misium,  iv.  226 ;  bribed  by  Themisto- 
cles,  227;  commander  at  Salamis,  251; 
holds  a  council  of  war,  254 ;  persuaded 
by  Themistocles  to  summon  another 
council,  258  ;  determines  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement, 260  ;  receives  the  prize  of 
valour  from  the  Spartans,  300. 

Emycleides,  iv.  226. 

Eurycrates,  iv.  140. 

Eurycratidas,  iv.  140. 

Eurydame,  iii.  381. 

Eurydemus,  iv.  145. 

Euryleon,  iii.  205. 

Eurymachus,  father  of  Leontiades,  iv.  141. 

,  son  of  Leontiades,  iv.  155. 

Euryphon  or  Eurypon,  iv.  304 ;  iii.  282. 

Eurypylus,  iv.  358. 

Eurysthenes,  iii.  99,  270,  282 ;  story  of, 
369  ;  descendants,  iv.  140. 

Eurystheus,  iii.  269  ;  iv.  333. 

Eurytus,  story  of,  iv.  153. 

Euthynus,  iv.  384. 

Eutychides,  iv.  366. 

Euxine,  measurement  of,  iii.  64  ;  nations 
of,  34. 

Evsenetus,  iv.  120. 

Evagoras,  iii.  403. 

Evelthon,  iii.  116,  255. 

Evenius,  story  of,  iv.  377. 

Evil-Merodach,  i.  417. 

Exampseus,  iii.  39,  60;  meaning  of,  163. 

Exodus,  date  of,  ii.  307. 


Farrah-rud,  river,  i.  441. 

Festivals,  of  the  Egyptians,  ii.  87;  of  the 
Greeks,  1.  Apaturia,  i,  222 ;  2.  Carneia, 
iv.  141;  3.  Hyacinthia,  320;  4.  Olym- 
pia,  142  ;  5.  Panionia,  i.  223 ;  6.  Theo- 
phania,   145  ;  7.  Thesmophoria,  iii.  348  ; 
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8.  of  Juno  at  Argos,  i.  135  ;  9.  of  Di- 
ana at  Brauron,  iii.  429  ;  10.  of  Cybele 
at  Cyzicus,  55  ;  festival  at  Babylon,  i. 
255  ;  at  Samos,  ii.  369  ;  at  Sunium,  iii. 
392  ;  at  Athens,  410  ;  Persian  festival, 
ii.  392 ;  Ethiopian  festivals  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  404  ;  Bacchic  festival  of 
the  Budini,  iii.  78  ;  festival  of  the  Au- 
seans,  127  ;  names  of  Greek  festivals 
terminate  in  the  letter  a,  i.  223. 

Eire-signals,  iv.  125,  318. 

Fish  of  the  Nile,  ii.  102  ;  dried,  109  ;  their 
habits,  130;  in  Lake  Mceris,  ii.  197;  in 
Lake  Prasias,  iii.  187. 

Flutes,  male  and  female,  i.  128. 

Fortification,  Egyptian,  ii.  216. 

Fountain  of  the  Sun,  iii.  131 ;  of  Apollo 
at  Cyrene,  108  ;  of  Peirine  at  Corinth, 
243  ;  of  Enneacrunus,  428 ;  of  Garga- 
phia,  iv.  332. 

Fox- goose,  ii.  104. 

Furies,  temple  of,  iii.  102  ;  see  Eumenides. 


G. 

Gades,  iii.  6. 

Gseson,  iv.  380. 

Galepsus,  iv.  85. 

Gallai'ca,  iv.  78. 

Games,  Egyptian,  ii.  270. 

Gandarians,  ethnic  character,  i.  550  ;  in- 
cluded in  satrapies,  ii.  401  ;  serve  in 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  54  ;  general  account 
of,  177. 

Garamantians,  iii.  124,  132. 

Gargaphia,  fountain  of,  iv.  332,  354. 

Gauanes,  iv.  309. 

FavXos,  ii.  430. 

Gebel-Berkel,  ii.  33,  35. 

Gebeleizis,  iii.  70. 

Gela,  history  of,  iv.  106. 

Geleon,  iii.  223. 

Geleontes.     See  Teleontes. 

Gelo,  his  ancestry,  iv.  106  ;  becomes  king 
of  Syracuse,  108  ;  receives  the  Greek 
embassy,  109  ;  his  war  with  Carthage, 
114. 

Geloni,  iii.  79. 

Gelonus,  son  of  Hercules,  iii.  7. 
city,  iii.  78,  85. 


Genealogies  of  Hecatasus,  i.  38. 
Geographers  before  Herodotus,  i.  40. 
Geography,  general,  of  Herodotus,  iii.  26 ; 

his  geography  of  Scythia,  169. 
Geometry,  discovered   by  the  Egyptians, 

iii.  268. 
Gephyrseans,  their   Phoenician   origin,  iii. 

215. 
Gersestus,  Cape,  iv.  228. 
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Gergis.  iv.  61. 

Gergitha?.,  iii.  264  ;  iv.  36. 

Germanii,  i.  204,  337. 

Gerrhi,  iii.  49. 

Gerrhus,  place,  iii.  40,  42. 

,  river,  iii.  42. 

Geryon,  story  of,  iii.  6. 

Getse,  iii.  70,  179. 

Gigonus,  iv.  86. 

Gilligammas,  iii.  137. 

Gillus,  ii.  432. 

Gindaaes,  iii.  125. 

Glass,  ancient  manufacture  of,  i.  37,  401  ; 
ii.  70. 

Glaucon,  iv.  368. 

Glaucus,  the  Lycian,  i.  222. 

,  the   Chian,   i.  132  ;  story  of,  at 

Sparta,  iii.  390. 

Glisas  river,  iv.  351. 

Gnats,  ii.  132. 

Gnomon,  ii.  154,  279. 

Gnurus,  iii.  56. 

Gobryas,  ii.  386,  389,  512  ;  his  advice  to 
Darius,  iii.  90 ;  iv.  222 ;  meaning  of 
his  name,  iii.  456. 

Gods,  Arabian,  ii.  336  ;  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian,  i.  406 ;  numerous  in  Egypt,  ii. 
65,  246  ;  length  of  their  reign,  69, 191 ; 
eight  great  gods,  241 ;  twelve  of  the 
second  order,  242 ;  third  order,  243 ; 
local,  247;  traceable  to  one  original, 
248 ;  their  subdivisions,  249 ;  Greek 
philosophy  of,  250 ;  their  reign,  285  ; 
gods  of  the  Scythians,  iii.  43  ;  of  the 
Tbracians,  180  ;  of  the  Libyans,  137. 

Gold  mines,  ii.  349  ;  value  of,  as  compared 
with  silver,  403 ;  finding  by  the  In- 
dians, 409 ;  European,  417. 

Gonnus,  iii.  220 ;  iv.  89. 

Gomates,  the  Magian,  ii.  453,  493 ;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  iii.  456. 

Gonsir,  river,  i.  441. 

Gordias,  father  of  Midas,  i.  126,  139  ;  iv. 
310. 

,  son  of  Periander,  ii.  370. 

Gorgo,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i.  105  ; 
iii.  206 ;  the  tablet  of,  iv.  158. 

Gorgon,  ii.  127. 

Gorgus,  iii.  255,  261 ;  iv.  71,  230. 

Graces,  Hill  of  the,  iii.  125. 

Greek  fleet,  number  of  ships  in,  iv.  225  ; 
commanded  by  Eurybiades,  226 ;  re- 
tires from  Artemisium,  235 ;  anchors 
at  Salamis,  249  ;  nations  comprised  in 
it  at  Salamis,  251 ;  proceeds  to  Samos, 
379;  to  Mycale,'  381;  to  the  Helles- 
pont, 386  ;  returns  home,  393. 

refugees  in  Persia,  i.  51. 

troops  occupy  Tempo,  iv.  120 ;  with- 
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draw,  121 ;  occupy  Thermopylae,  138  ; 
attacked  hy  Medes,  144  ;  by  Immortals, 
ib.  ;  circumvented,  147;  the  final  strug- 
gle, 151 ;  march  to  Platsea,  332  ;  their 
first  station,  329 ;  defeat  Persian  horse, 
331  ;  take  up  a  new  station,  332  ;  their 
order  of  battle,  337 ;  numbers,  338 ; 
distressed  for  water,  354 ;  their  re- 
treat, 355  ;  attacked  by  Persians,  359  ; 
defeat  them,  362 ;  take  their  camp, 
364;  divide  the  spoil,  371;  besiege 
Thebes.  375. 

Greek  tyrants,  described  by  Herodotus,  i. 
103. 

year,  i.  136;  measures,  244;  vow- 
els, ii.  38 ;  religion  from  the  Egyptian, 
80  ;  and  from  the  Pelasgi,  82  ;  science 
borrowed  from  Egypt,  277,  279 ;  climate, 
410;  cities  on  the  Pontus,  iii.  5  ;  suffer- 
ings, iii.  398. 

Grinus,  iii.  103. 

Griffins,  iii.  19. 

Groves,  ii.  127. 

Gryneia,  i.  222. 

Gula,  the  sun-goddess,  i.  498. 

Gygoea,  iii.  190 ;  iv.  308. 

Gygaean  lake,  i.  180. 

Gyges,  a  Lydian,  ii.  422  ;  iii.  264. 

,  king   of  Lydia,  legend   of,  i.  124, 

286  ;  his  offerings  at  Delphi,  127  ;  his 
reign,  127,  287. 

Gymnastic  contests,  ii.  127,  270. 

Gymnopasdiae,  iii.  378. 

Gyndes,  river,  i.  252,  449  ;  iii.  212. 

Gyzantians,  iii.  142. 


Hsemus,  Mount,  iii.  36. 

Hagias,  iv.  345. 

Hair,  modes  of  dressing,  ii.  49. 

Haliacmon,  river,  iv.  88. 

Kalicarnassus,  i.  4,  117. 

Halys,  derivation  of  word,  i.  122  ;  sepa- 
rated the  Lydian  and  Median  empires, 
161 ;  rises  in  Armenia,  ib.  ;  its  course, 
161,  164,  308 ;  divided  Phrygia  from 
Cappadocia,  iii.  211 ;  crossed  by  Xerxes, 
iv.  23. 

Hamath,  i.  370. 

Hamilcar,  iv.  114. 

Hamitism,  i.  526. 

HancUwipe,  i.  257. 

Hanno,  iv.  114. 

Harmatidas,  iv.  152. 

Ilarmocydes,  iv.  328. 

Harmodius,  iii.  214,  409,418. 

Haroot-rud,  river,  i.  441. 
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Harpagus  the  Mede,  ordered  to  destroy 
Cyrus,  i.  193;  gives  him  to  Mithri- 
dates,  195  ;  punished  by  Astyages,  199  ; 
incites  Cyrus  to  revolt,  201  ;  employed 
as  general  against  him,  205 ;  insults 
Astyages,  20G  ;  succeeds  Mazares,  230  ; 
attacks  Phoccea,  231 ;  reduces  Ionia, 
235  ;  receives  the  submission  of  Caria, 
240  ;  reduces  Lycia  and  Cannus,  242  ; 
meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  456. 

the  Persian,  iii.  335. 

Hazael,  i.  371. 

Hea,  the  Fish-god,  i.  487,  490. 

Hebe,  iv.  381. 

Hebrus,  river,  iii.  68. 

Hecataeus,  i.  33,  38,  113;  ii.  29  ;  iii.  265, 
428  ;  his  visit  to  Thebes,  184. 

Hector,  ii.  163. 

Hegesander,  iii.  265. 

Hegesipyla,  iii.  365. 

Hegesistratus,  1.  king  of  Sigeum,  iii.  248  ; 
2.  the  Samian,  iv.  376;  3.  the  Elean, 
story  of,  iv.  347. 

Hegetoridas,  iv.  369. 

Helen,  i.  120  ;  her  visit  to  Egypt,  ii.  158; 
in  Attica,  iv.  366. 

Helice,  i.  221. 

Heliconian  Neptune,  i.  223. 

Heliocentric  system,  revived  by  Coperni- 
cus, ii.  279. 

Heliopolis,  ii.  3  ;  its  position,  7  ;  its  build- 
ings, 8,  9. 

Heliopolitans,  their  skill  in  history,  ii.  3. 

Helisycians,  iv.  114. 

Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  i.  32,  113. 

Helle,  iv.  44. 

Hellen,  i.  147. 

Hellenes,  i.  147 ;  iii.  449. 

Hellenium,  ii.  228. 

Hellespont,  measurements,  iii.  64,  6Q  ; 
bridged  by  Xerxes,  iv.  28  ;  lashed,  ib.  ; 
bridged  anew,  30  ;  crossed,  43  ;  recross- 
ed,  297  ;  visited  by  the  Greeks,  390. 

Hellespontine  cities,  iii.  357. 

Hellespontines,  join  the  Ionian  revolt,  iii. 
255 ;  reduced  by  the  Persians,  262 ; 
serve  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  70. 

Hellopians,  iv.  236. 

Helmend,  river,  i.  440. 

Helots,  general  account  of,  iii.  281  ;  iv. 
236,  338. 

Hephaestia,  iii.  431. 

Heraclea,  iii.  203. 

Heraclidse,  i.  282  ;  their  flight,  iii.  269 ; 
their  mystic  genealogy,  270;  their  at- 
tempts to  recover  their  dominions,  270 ; 
iv.  333. 

Heraclides  of  Mylasa,  iii.  264. 

of  Cyme,  i.  229 ;  iii.  200. 


HERODOTUS. 

Herasum,  town,  iii.  68. 

of  Samos,  ii.  378 ;  Herseum,  of 

Argos,  i.  135  ;  account  of,  iii.  388. 

Hercules,  Assyrian,  i.  505. 

,  Egyptian,  ii.  67  ;  his  temple  at 

Tyre  and  Thasos,  71. 

,  Grecian,  his  age,  ii.  192;  dis- 
tinguished from  the  god  worshipped  by 
many  nations,  72  ;  Hercules  in  Scythia, 
iii.  6  ;  Hercules  and  the  Argonauts,  iv. 
313  ;  death  of  Hercules,  136  ;  Hercules, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Lydian  kings,  i. 
123 ;  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  iv.  140, 
304. 

,  Scythian,  iii.  42,  61. 

-,  pillars  of,  ii.  44 ;  iii.  6,  29,  129, 


134. 

Hermione,  ii.  377 ;  iv.  5,  251,  267. 

Hermionians,  sell  Hydrea  to  the  Samians, 
ii.  377 ;  give  ships  at  Salamis,  iv.  251 ; 
furnish  troops  at  Plataea,  338  ;  inscribed 
on  the  Delphic  tripod,  395,  400. 

Hermippus,  iii.  342. 

Hermolycus,  iv.  384. 

Hermophantus,  iii.  252. 

Hermopolis,  ii.  97. 

Hermotimus,  story  of,  iv.  289. 

Hermotybians,  ii.  212  ;  iv.  340. 

Hermus,  river,  i.  147,  168,  310. 

Herodotus,  time  of  his  birth,  i.  2 ;  birth- 
place, 3 ;  parents  and  relations,  4 ; 
education,  5  ;  travels,  7  ;  doings  at  Ha- 
licarnassus,  11;  his  Ionic  dialect,  12; 
removes  to  Athens,  13  ;  recites  his  his- 
tory, 14;  is  acquainted  with  Thucyd- 
ides  and  Sophocles,  15  ;  settles  at  Thu- 
rium,  18;  his  companions  there,  20; 
composes  portions  of  his  history,  23 ; 
his  second  visit  to  Athens,  24  ;  dies  at 
Thurium,  25  ;  his  epitaph,  26  ;  domes- 
tic life,  27 ;  leaves  his  work  incomplete, 
ib. ;  his  want  of  books,  33  ;  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Mile- 
tus, 34 ;  used  those  of  Hecatasus,  38 ; 
and  of  Aristeas  and  the  poets,  40; 
his  observation  and  inquiry,  41  ;  ex- 
amined monumental  inscriptions  in 
Greece,  42  ;  his  information  relating  to 
Egypt,  47  ;  to  Babylon,  50  ;  to  Persia, 
52  ;  his  visit  to  Babylon,  ib. ;  his  lin- 
guistic ignorance,  55,  91 ;  his  diligence, 
57;  his  honesty,  59;  his  impartiality, 
62  ;  his  political  moderation,  67  ;  free- 
dom from  national  vanity,  68  ;  general 
credulity,  69  ;  his  belief  in  the  divine 
Nemesis,  70,  73,  136 ;  his  credulity  on 
natural  points,  76 ;  his  undue  love  of  ef- 
fect, 79  ;  his  anecdotes,  81  ;  contrasted 
with  Thucydides,  83 ;  his  want  of  accu- 
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HERODOTUS. 

racy  and  critical  judgment,  84  ;  his  de- 
fective geographical  knowledge,  89  ;  his 

'  meteorological  notions,  90 ;  mythological 
views,  91 ;  his  object  in  writing,  93  ; 
his  episodes,  76,  95  ;  his  skill  in  charac- 
ter drawing,  99 ;  his  pathos  and  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  106;  his  variety  and 
pictorial  description,  109  ;  his  simplicity 
and  elegant  style,  111  ;  his  Assyrian 
history,  192  ;  his  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  Scythia,  in.  171,  172;  his  ob- 
servations confirmed  by  modern  travel- 
lers, 173. 

Herodotus,  the  Chian  ambassador,  i.  5  ; 
iv.  305. 

Heroes,  1.  Cyrnus,  i.  234  ;  2.  Timesius, 
ib.  ;  3.  Hercules,  ii.  172 ;  4.  Onesilus, 
iii.  261 ;  5.  Miltiades  the  elder,  361 ; 
6.  Astrabacus,  380  ;  7.  Trojan,  iv.  37  ; 
8.  Artachaees,  82 ;  9.  Phylacus  and  An- 
tonoiis,  248 ;  10.  Androcrates,  332. 

Hero  worship,  unknown  to  the  Egyptians, 
ii.  80 ;  existed  in  Assyria,  i.  479. 

Herophantus,  iii.  92. 

Herpys,  iv.  348. 

Hesiod,  ii.  83  ;  iii.  22. 

Hexapolis,  Doric,  i.  220 

Hezekiah,  i.  382. 

Hieratic  writing.     See  Writing. 

Hiero,  i.  233  ;  iv.  108. 

Hieroglyphic  writing.     See  Writing. 

Hieronymus,  iv.  345. 

Hill  of  the  Graces,  iii.  125. 

Himera,  iii.  353;  iv.  113. 

Himyarite  Arabs,  not  Semitic,  i.  537. 

Hindoo  races,  ii.  405. 

Hipparchus,  assassination  of,  iii.  214 ; 
banishment  of  Onomacritus  by,  iv.  5. 

Hippias  advises  his  father,  i.  152  ;  embit- 
tered by  murder  of  Hipparchus,  iii.  218  ; 
expelled  by  Cleomenes,  221  ;  recalled, 
241 ;  towns  offered  him,  248;  retires  to 
Sigeum,  ib.  ;  his  cause  espoused  by 
Artaphernes,  249  ;  conducts  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  to  Marathon,  406  ;  his 
dream  and  its  fulfilment,  ib. 

Hippobotae,  iii.  233. 

Hippoclides,  story  of,  iii.  423. 

Hippoclus,  iii.  92. 

Hippocoon,  iii.  218. 

Hippocrates,  father  of  Pisistratus,  i.  149. 
-,  tyrant  of  Gela,  iii.  352 ;  iv. 


106. 


-,  father  of  Smindy rides,  iii.  420. 
son  of  Megacles,  iii.  421. 


Hippocratides,  iv.  304. 
Hippolaus,  Cape,  iii.  40. 
Hippolochus,  i.  222. 
Hippomachus,  iv.  348. 

Vol.  IV.— 28 


HYRCANIANS. 

Hipponicus,  iii.  417 ;  iv.  104. 

Hippopotamus,  ii.  101. 

Hippys  of  Rhegium,  i.  32. 

Histiaea  in  Eubcea,  iv.  235. 

Histiaeotis,  1.  in  Thessaly,  i.  148  ;  2.  in 
Eubcea,  iv.  122. 

Histiseus  of  Miletus,  prevents  the  Greeks 
from  breaking  the  bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube, iii.  92 ;  rewarded  by  the  gift  of 
Myrcinus,  182 ;  forced  to  accompany 
Darius  to  Susa,  192 ;  is  sent  by  him  to 
the  coast,  256,  342  ;  his  message  to  Aris- 
tagoras  at  Miletus,  198;  is  rejected  at 
Miletus  and  sails  for  the  Hellespont, 
343  ;  sails  for  Chios,  354  ;  is  captured 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Persians,  355. 

of  Samos,  iv.  274. 

ofTermera.  iii.  200;  iv.  71. 


Hittites,  i.  370  ;  ii.  158. 

Homer,  date  of,  ii.  84 ;  alludes  to  Helen's 

visit  to  Egypt,  160 ;  quoted  frequently 

by  Herodotus,  i.  6. 
Hoples,  iii.  224. 

Horary  divisions,  i.  187 ;  ii.  281. 
Horoscopes,  ii.  116. 

Horses  introduced  into  Egypt,  ii.  153,  298. 
Horus,  ii.  307. 
Hoshea,  i.  377. 
Hyacinthia,  iv.  320. 
Hyaenas,  iii.  141. 
Hyampeia,  iv.  248. 
Hyampolis,  iv.  238. 
Hyatae,  iii.  225. 
Hybla,  iv.  107. 
Hydarn-es,    the   conspirator,    ii.    387 ;   iii. 

425  ;  meaning  of  the  name,  457. 

,  son  of  the  former,  iv.  61,  144. 


Hydrea,  ii.  377. 

Hyela,  or  Vela,  i.  234. 

Hygennes,  or  Hytennes,  ii.  400 ;  account 

of,  iv.  196. 
Hyksos,  ii.  297. 
Hykea,  iii.  13,  41,  55. 
Hyllaeans,  iii.  226;  origin  of  the   name, 

269. 
Hvllns,  son  of  Hercules,  iii.  269,  368 ;  iv. 

140,  304 ;  his  death,  334. 
-,  river,  i.  168. 


Hymeas,  conquests  of,  iii.  264. 
Hymettus,  Mount,  iii.  428. 
Hypachaei,  iv.  68. 
Hypacyris,  river,  iii.  42. 
Hypanis,  river,  iii.  13,  35 ;  account  of,  38. 
Hyperanthes,  iv.  151,  222. 
Hyperboreans,  iii.  9 ;  story  of  the,  23. 
Hypernotians,  iii.  25. 
Hyperoche,  iii.  24. 

Hyrcanians,  their  ethnic  character,  i.  549  ; 
included  in  satrapies  of  Darius  as  Pari- 
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cardans,  ii.  401 ;  served  in  the  army  of 

Xerxes,  iv.  50  ;  general  account  of,  162. 
Hyrgis,  river,  iii.  42. 
Hyria,  iv.  118. 
Hyrceades,  i.  172. 
Hysiae,  iii.  230 ;  iv.  326. 
Hystanes,  iv.  60. 
Hystaspes,  1.  son  of  Arsames,  iv.  219;  2. 

a  son  of  Darius,  221 ;  3.  a  son  of  Xerxes, 

222. 


Iadmon,  ii.  180. 

Ialyssus,  i.  221. 

Iamidas,  iii.  204;  iv.  344. 

Iapygia,  ii.  432 ;  iii.  74. 

Iapygians,  iv.  118. 

Iatragoras,  iii.  200. 

Ibanolis,  iii.  200,  264. 

Iberia,  i.  231. 

Iberians,  iv.  114. 

Ibis,  ii.  97 ;  description  of,  107. 

Icarian  sea,  iii.  396. 

Ichnae,  iv.  86. 

Ichneumon,  ii.  97. 

Ichthyophagi,  1.  Babylonian,  i.  265 ;  2. 
African,  ii.  345. 

Ida,  Mount,  iv.  35. 

Idanthyrsus,  iii.  87. 

Idrias,  iii.  262. 

Ilgi,  i.  347. 

Ilissus,  river,  iii.  429. 

Ilitbyia,  iii.  24. 

Ilium,  Old  and  New,  iv.  36,  37.  See 
Troy. 

Illyria,  iii.  37. 

Illyrians,  i.  262  ;  iv.  350. 

Imbrus,  iii.  193,  363. 

Imprecations  on  sacrificed  animals,  ii.  60. 

Inachus,  i.  118. 

Inarus,  revolt  of,  ii.  339,  342. 

India,  the  furthest  known  region  towards 
the  East,  ii.  410  ;  beyond  all  is  desert, 
405  ;  or  unexplored,  iii.  28. 

Indians,  iv.  179 ;  the  most  numerous  of  all 
nations,  ii.  403  ;  iii.  178  ;  conquered  by 
Darius,  31 ;  included  in  his  satrapies,  ii. 
403  ;  speak  many  languages,  405  ;  of 
black  complexion,  407 ;  furnish  troops 
to  Xerxes,  iv.  54  ;  which  are  retained 
by  Mardonius,  294 ;  and  fight  at  Plataea, 
339. 

Indian  dogs,  i.  256  ;  gold,  ii.  403,  405  ; 
bamboo,  406 ;  customs,  407  ;  animals 
and  productions,  410  ;  heat  of  the  sun, 
409. 

Indo-European  race,  i.  527;  its  appearance 
and  spread,  539. 


ISMENIAN   APOLLO. 

Indus,  valley  of  the,  i.  438 ;  course  of  and 
branches,  i.  451 ;  explored  by  Scylax, 
iii.  31. 

Ino,  iv.  135. 

Inscribed  offerings,  i.  43. 

Inscriptions,  Persian,  at  Pasargadae,  i. 
273 ;  Phrygian,  542 ;  bilingual,  Lycian, 
and  Greek,  at  Limyra,  552 ;  at  Anti- 
phellus,  553 ;  at  Leveesy,  554 ;  Greek, 
at  Aboosimbel,  ii.  38  ;  Persian,  at  Suez, 
205  ;  standard  inscriptions  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 485  ;  great  inscription  of  Darius 
at  Behistun,  490  ;  bilingual  inscription 
at  Byzantium,  iii.  66  ;  on  the  Tearus, 
68  ;  ancient  Greek,  seen  by  Herodotus, 
216  ;  Persian,  on  the  tomb  of  Darius, 
iv.  212  ;  Greek,  at  Thermopylae,  153 ; 
on  Delphic  tripod,  395. 

Intaphernes,  ii.  386,  420  ;  meaning  of  the 
name,  iii.  457. 

Intercalation,  i.  137. 

Inycus,  iii.  353. 

Io,  the  Persian  account  of,  i.  118  ;  Greek 
story  of,  ib. ;  Phoenician  story  of,  121. 

Iolcos,  iii.  248. 

Ion,  iii.  224 ;  iv.  69,  252. 

Ionia,  climate  of,  i.  217;  proposal  about, 
iv.  385. 

Ionian  Gulf,  iii.  421. 

Ionians,  their  dialects,  i.  217;  their  na- 
tional weakness,  219;  a  mixed  race, 
221  ;  reduced  by  Harpagus,  236  ;  posi- 
tion in  Asia  Minor,  314  ;  serve  as  mer- 
cenaries in  Egypt,  ii.  199,211;  their 
fresh  troubles,  iii.  193  ;  deserted  by  the 
Athenians,  254  ;  aid  Cyprus  against  the 
Persians,  258  ;  migration  to  Asia,  306 ; 
reduced  by  the  Persians,  349,  356 ; 
serve  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  69  ;  so- 
licited by  Themistocles,  235 ;  conduct 
at  Salamis,  277  ;  invite  the  Greek  fleet 
to  cross  the  Egean,  305  ;  revolt  from 
Persia,  384. 

Iphiclus,  iv.  391. 

Iphigenia,  iii.  76. 

Ipni,  iv.  130. 

Iran,  great  plateau  of,  i.  433 ;  countries 
outside  the  plateau,  436. 

Irasa,  iii.  107. 

'IpeVes,  iv.  374. 

Iron,  ancient  use  of,  ii.  120,  174. 

Irrigation,  i.  257. 

Is,  i.  245,  490. 

Isagoras,  iii.  222,  227,  229. 

Ischenoiis,  iv.  125. 

Ishtar,  i.  492,  517. 

Isis,  ii.  61 ;  description  of,  62. 

Ismaris,  Lake,  iv.  78. 

Ismenian  Apollo,  i.  146  ;  iii.  217  ;  iv.  306. 
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ISMI-DAGON. 

Ismi-Dagon,  date  of,  i.  345,  349. 

Issedonians,  i.  266 ;  iii.  19. 

Ister,  its  source,  ii.  44  ;  its  tributaries  and 

their  modern  names,  iii.  36. 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iv.  96;  council  held 

at,   101 ;    Peloponnesians   fortify,    248, 

320,  323  ;  Greeks  collect  at,  325,  328. 
Istria,  ii.  44  ;  iii.  56. 
Italy,    ii.  431 ;    iii.   11 ;   Italian    Greeks, 

iii.  11,  203,  420  ;  iv.  115. 
Itanus,  iii.  103. 
Ithamatres,  iv.  54. 
Ithamitres,  iv.  303,  383. 
Ithome,  iii.  293 ;  iv.  346. 
Iva,  i.  493. 
Iva-Lush,  i.  373. 
Iyrcae,  iii.  16. 


J. 


Jaghetu,  river,  i.  443. 

Jardanus,  i.  123. 

Jare-rud,  river,  i.  441. 

Jason,  iii.  127;  iv.  133. 

Jelum,  river,  i.  453. 

Jenysus,  ii.  334. 

Jordan,  i.  444. 

Josiah,  i.  410. 

Judith,  book  of,  i.  189. 

Juno,  her  worship  at  Argos,  i.  135  ;  iii. 
388 ;  at  Samos,  ii.  233  ;  near  Platasa, 
iv.  355. 

Jupiter,  Persian,  i.  208;  Carian,  237; 
Babylonian,  247;  Egyptian,  ii.  67; 
Scythian,  iii.  43;  various  titles  of,  i. 
555 ;  Olympian,  ii.  8 ;  Urius,  iii.  67 ; 
Theban,  130;  Lycaean,  148;  Agoraeus, 
205 ;  Stratius,  263 ;  Laphystius,  iv. 
135;  Hellenic,  320;  temples  of,  at 
Babylon,  i.  247;  near  Mylasa,  237;  at 
Dodona,  ii.  84;  at  Egyptian  Thebes, 
86 ;  at  Olympia,  8 ;  in  the  oasis  of  Am- 
nion, iii.  130;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  67;  at  Labranda, 
263  ;  worship  at  Sparta,  371 ;  at  Samos, 
ii.  434 ;  at  Cyrene,  iii.  148 ;  at  Selinus, 
205  ;  at  Athens,  222. 

Jyhun,  river,  i.  440 ;  alteration  of  its 
course,  458. 

K. 

Karnak,  ii.  308. 
Karuu,  river,  i.  450. 
Kerkhah,  river,  i.  450. 
Khaldi,  i.  479. 
Khammurabi,  i.  351. 
Khash,  river,  i.  441. 
Khem,  ii.  126,  242. 


LEAGRUS. 

Khiva,  desert  of,  i.  437. 

Khorsabad,  cylinders  and  inscription  found 

at,  i.  500. 
Kileh-Shergat,  i.  364 ;  translation  of  the 

cylinder  from,  366. 
Kimmah,  i.  488. 
King's  benefactors,  iv.  274. 
Kivan,  i.  505. 

Kizil-Irmak  (Halys),  river,  i.  308. 
KATjpou^ot,  iii.  233. 
Kosa-Tendra,  iii.  41. 
Kudur-Mapula,  i.  347. 
Kufa,  i.  260. 
Kur,  river,  i.  441. 
Kurdistan,  i.  468. 


Labda,  iii.  243. 
Labdacus,  iii.  217. 
Labotas,  i.  155. 
Laborosoarchod,  i.  419. 
Labranda,  iii.  263. 
Labynetus,  I.    of  Babylon, 
330. 

II.,  i.  252,  420. 


164,   166, 


Labyrinth,  ii.  194. 
Lacedaemon.    See  Sparta. 
Lacedaemonians.     See  Spartans. 
Lacmon,  Mount,  iv.  378. 
Lacrines,  i.  225. 
Ladanum,  ii.  410. 
Lade,  iii.  344 ;  battle  of,  347. 
Ladice,  ii.  229. 

Lams,  iii.  102,  218 ;  oracles  of,  203. 
Lampito,  iii.  381. 

Lampon,  son  of  Thrasicles,  iv.  376. 
-  son  of  Pytheas,  iv.  370. 


Lamponium,  iii.  192. 
Lamps,  feast  of,  ii.  92. 
Lampsacus,  iii.  262;  threatened  by  Croe- 
sus, 360. 
Laodamas,  son  of  Eteocles,  iii.  218. 

of  Phocaea,  iii.  93. 

of  Egina,  iii.  104. 


Laodice,  iii.  24. 

Laphanes,  iii.  422. 

Laphystian  Jupiter,  iv.  135. 

Lapithaj,  iii.  243. 

Larancha,  temple  at,  i.  496. 

Larissa,  i.  223. 

Lasonians  iv.  194. 

Lasso,  use  of  the,  iv.  62. 

Lasus  of  Hermione,  iv.  5. 

Latona,  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Buto 

or  Maut,  ii.  202. 
Laureium,  silver  mines  at,  iv.  100. 
Laiis,  iii.  350. 
Leagrus,  iv.  368. 
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Learchus,  iii.  114. 

Labadeia,  iv.  306. 

Lebaea,  iv.  309. 

Lebanon,  Mount,  i.  431,  455. 

Lebedus,  i.  218. 

Lectum,  iv.  390. 

Leipoxais,  iii.  4. 

Leipsydrium,  iii.  219. 

Lelantum,  plain  of,  iii.  233. 

Leleges,  i.  236. 

Lemnian  deeds,  iii.  429. 

Lemnos  visited  by  the  Argonauts,  iii.  97  ; 

occupied   by   the  Pelasgians,  98,  429  ; 

taken  by  Otanes,    193 ;  conquered   by 

Miltiades,  431. 
Leo,  the  father  of  Anaxandridas,  i.  154 ; 

iii.  201. 
Leo,  a  Trcezenian,  iv.  125. 
Leocedes,  iii.  421. 
Leonidas,  his  birth,   iii.  202  ;  descent,   iv. 

140  ;  in  command  at  Thermopylae,  141 ; 

dismisses   the    allies,   148 ;  his  conflict 

with  the  Persians  and  death,  151 ;  in- 
scription intended  for  nis  monument,  ib.  ; 

his  wife,  Gorgo,   159 ;  treatment  of  his 

corpse  by  Xerxes,  158. 
Leontiades,  iv.  141 ;  branded,  155. 
Leontini,  iv.  107. 
Leoprepes,  father  of  Theasides,  iii.   390. 

,  father  of  Simonides,  iv.  153. 

Leotychides,  son  of  Menares,  deposes  De- 

maratus,    iii.    378 ;  is   banished,    381 ; 

demands  the  Eginetan  hostages,   390; 

Samian  embassy  to,   iv.  376 ;  sails  to 

Mycale,  381 ;  his  genealogy,  304. 

,  son  of  Anaxilaiis,  iv.  304. 

Lepidotus,  ii.  104. 

Lepreates,  furnish  troops  at  Plataea,   iv. 

337 ;  inscribed  on  the   Delphic  tripod, 

395. 
Lepreum,  iii.  102  ;  iv.  337. 
Leprosy,  i.  215. 
Leros,  iii.  265. 
Lesbians,  defeated  by  Polycrates  at  sea,  ii. 

365  ;  give  ships  to  Histiaeus,  iii.   343 ; 

furnish  seventy  triremes  at  Lade,    344  ; 

their  conduct,  348. 
Lesbos,  iEolian,  i.  224  ;  its  five  cities,  ib. ; 

netted,  by  the  Persians,  344. 
Letters,  invention  of,  i.  354,  ii.  266 ;  in- 
troduction into  Greece  from  Phoenicia, 

iii.    216  ;  old   Greek  mode  of  writing, 

217. 
Leucadians,  furnish  ships  at  Salamis,  iv. 

252 ;  furnish   troops   at   Plataea,    338 ; 

inscribed  on  the   Delphic  tripod,   395, 

400. 
Leucas,  iv.  252. 
Leuce  Acte,  iv.  22 


LYCURGUS. 

Leucon,  iii.  113. 

Libraries,  public,  i.  33. 

Libya,  exploration  of  interior  of,  ii.  42 ; 
its  dwarf  tribes,  43 ;  its  configuration 
and  circumnavigation,  iii.  28 ;  meaning 
of  the  word,  33 ;  nations  of,  120 ;  its 
geography,  129;  customs,  136;  fringe- 
aprons,  137  ;  mode  of  sepulture,  139 ; 
animals,  140  ;  soil  and  crops,  145. 

Lichas,  i.  157. 

Lida,  Mount,  i.  241. 

Ligurians,  or  Ligyans,  1.  of  Europe,  iv. 
114;  2.  of  Asia,  iv.  58,  197. 

Limeneium,  i.  128. 

Lindians,  colonise  Gela,  iv.  105. 

Lindus,  i.  221 ;  ii.  232. 

Linen,  fineness  of  Egyptian,  ii.  54,  123  ; 
tunics,  114;  Colchian,  148. 

Linus,  ii.  112. 

Lions  in  Africa,  iii.  140;  in  Europe;  iv. 
88. 

Lipaxus,  iv.  86. 

Lisse,  iv.  86. 

Lissus,  iv.  77. 

Litanies,  ii.  87. 

Litany,  river,  i.  455. 

Locri,  Epizephyrian,  iii.  352 ;  Epicne- 
median,  iv.  92;  Opuntian,  help  the 
Greeks,  iv.  140,  225 ;  Ozolian,  iv.  240- 

Locusts,  ii.  107. 

Logographers,  i.  32  ;  style  of,  113. 

Longevity,  i.  231. 

Lotopbagi,  iii.  126. 

Lotus,  ii.  128 ;    iii.  126. 

Loxias,  title  of  Apollo,  iii.  116. 

Lucian's  story  of  the  Olympic  recitation 
i.  14. 

Luristan,  i.  431. 

Lycaean  Jupiter,  iii.  148. 

Lycaretus,  ii.  435  ;  iii.  1 93. 

Lycia,  its  early  history,  L  239  ;  position 
in  Asia  Minor,  313  ;  its  ethnic  character 
and  inscriptions,  545. 

Lycians,  formerly  Termilae,  i.  240  ;  came 
from  Crete,  238  ;  called  Lycians  from 
Lycus,  240  ;  iv.  69 ;  customs  of,  i.  240 ; 
not  conquered  by  Croesus,  133;  con- 
quered by  Harpagus,  242  ;  included  in 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  400  ;  serve  in 
the  navy  of  Xerxes,  iv.  69 ;  Lycian 
bows,  60. 

Lycidas,  iv.  319. 

Lycomedes,  iv.  230. 

Lycopas,  ii.  373. 

Lycophron,  ii.  370. 

Lycurgus  of  Sparta,  his  legislation,  i.  155  ; 
iii.  285  ;  origin  of  his  discipline,  287 ; 
results  of  his  legislation,  290. 

of  Arcadia,  iii.  422. 
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Lycurgus  of  Athens,  i.  150. 

Lycus,  river  of  Phrygia,  iv.  27. 

,  river  of  Scythia,  iii.  85. 

,  king  of  Scythia,  iii.  56,  59. 

,  son  of  Pandion,  i.  240  ;  iv.  69. 

Lydia,  its  early  history,  i.  122 ;  its  early 
chronology  and  history,  276 ;  arrange- 
ment of  its  dynasties  according  to  com- 
mon chronology,  277 ;  by  Volney, 
Heeren,  &c,  278  ;  tabular  list  of  its 
kings,  304 ;  position  in  Asia  Minor, 
313  ;  rich  in  silver,  iii.  207 ;  and  in 
gold,  i.  178. 

Lydiau  games,  i.  181  ;  dialects,  282 ; 
words,  536. 

Lydians,  formerly  Maeonians,  i.  123  ;  iv. 
58 ;  warlike,  i.  167 ;  good  horse- 
men, 168;  invent  coining,  181,  560; 
games,  181  ;  in  customs  resemble  the 
Greeks,  138,  164,  180;  colonise  Tyr- 
rhenia,  181 ;  early  kings,  122, 171 ;  war 
Medes,  162  ;  conquered  by  Cyrus,  173  ; 
revolt,  226;  submit  to  Mazares,  228; 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
400  ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
58  ;  their  ethnic  character,  not  Semitic, 
but  Indo-European,  i.  536,  543. 

Lydias,  river,  iv.  88. 

Lydus,  i.  123,  237 ;  iv.  58. 

Lygdamis  of  Halicarnassus,  i.  11 ;  iv.  71. 

of  Naxos,  i.  154. 

Lynceus,  ii.  127. 

Lysagoras  of  Miletus,  iii.  194. 

■ of  Paros,  iii.  425. 

Lysanias,  iii.  422. 

Lysimachus,  iv.  271. 

Lysistratus,  iv.  284. 

Lyxes,  i.  4. 

M. 

Macae,  iii.  125,  203. 

Macednians,  i.  148;  iv.  251. 

Macedonia,  iv.  311. 

Macedonian  royal  family,  its  Hellenic  de- 
scent, iii.  190. 

Macedonians,  submit  to  Megabazus,  iii. 
188,  390 ;  added  to  the  Persian  empire 
by  Mardonius,  357 ;  serve  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  iv.  127;  garrison  Boectia, 
242  ;  conquer  Bottidaea,  301. 

Maclilyans,  iii.  126. 

Macistius,  Greek  name  for  Masistius,  iv. 
329. 

Macistus,  iii.  102. 

Macronians,  ii.  148  ;  included  in  the  sa- 
trapies of  Darius,  403 ;  account  of,  iv. 
184  ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  60. 

Mactorium,  iv.  106. 


MARDI. 

Madyes,  i.  189. 

Madytus,  iv.  28,  393. 

Maeander,  river,  i.  310 ;  ii.  3.2  ;  plain  of, 

i.  128,  230. 
Maeandrius,  proceedings  of,  ii.  434,  436. 
Mseonians,  i.   123 ;  iv.  58 ;  account  of,  i. 

282. 
Maeotians  or  Maetians,  iii.  66,  85. 
Macotis,  Palus,  iii.  2 ;  receives  the  Tanais, 

75  ;  distance  from  the  Borysthenes,  ib.  ; 

size,  66  ;  origin  of  name,  ib. ;  changes 

in,  174. 
Magdolus,  ii.  208. 
Magi,  a  Median  tribe,  i.  188 ;  interpret 

dreams,   192,  200  ;  iv.  17  ;  account  of, 

i.  341 ;  iv.  18 ;  slaughter  of,  ii.  392. 
Magian    sacrifice,   i.   210;    iv.   37,    80; 

worship,  i.  341 ;  revolution,  ii.  457. 
Magnes,  story  of,  i.  288. 
Magnesia,  city,  i.  230. 

tract  of  country,  iv.   92,   122, 


130,  132. 

Magnetians    of  Europe,   give   earth    and 
water  to  Xerxes,  iv.  92. 

of  Asia,  included  in  the  satra- 


pies of  Darius,  ii.  399. 

Magophonia,  i.  343 ;  ii.  392,  457. 

Malea,  cape,  i.  170  ;  iii.  127;  iv.  116. 

Malena,  iii.  355. 

Males,  iii.  421. 

Maliac  gulf,  iv.  136. 

Malians,  give  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes, 
iv.  92. 

Malis,  iv.  136. 

Malta,  ii.  450. 

Mandane,  i.  192, 

Mandrocles,  his  bridge  over  the  Bosphorus, 
iii.  67. 

Maneros,  ii.  113. 

Manes,  i.  181,  280. 

Mantinea,  iii.  114. 

Mantineans,  accompany  Leonidas  to  Ther- 
mopylae, iv.  139 ;  reach  the  field  of 
Plataea  after  the  battle,  369  ;  doubtful 
whether  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
397. 

Mantyes,  iii.  183. 

Mapen,  iv.  71. 

Maps,  ancient,  i.  40;  iii.  206. 

Maraphians,  i.  203,  337;  iii.  119. 

Marathon,  plain  of,  iii.  401 ;  plan  of,  402  ; 
preparation  for  the  battle,  410 ;  the 
number  of  the  slain,  413;  circumstances 
of  the  battle  discussed,  432 ;  Persians 
engaged  at,  433  ;  number  of  Greeks, 
434 ;  landing  of  the  Persians,  435,  436 ; 
Greek  position,  437 ;  description  of  the 
battle,  441. 

Mardi,  i.  204,  338. 
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MARDONIUS. 

Mardonius  establishes  democracies  in 
Ionia,  iii.  364  ;  his  expedition  to  Greece, 
shipwreck  and  retreat,  365 ;  deprived 
of  his  command  by  Darius,  395  ;  his 
influence  with  Xerxes,  iv.  4 ;  his  speech 
to  the  Persian  council,  8  ;  appointed  one 
of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  Persian 
foot,  61 ;  his  family  history,  224  ;  his  ad- 
vice to  Xerxes  after  Salamis,  286  ;  left 
in  charge  by  Xerxes,  295  ;  winters  in 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  301 ;  sends  to 
consult  the  oracles,  306  ;  sends  Alexan- 
der to  Athens,  308 ;  occupies  Athens, 
318  ;  again  offers  terms  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, ib. ;  quits  Attica,  325  ;  encamps  on 
the  Asopus,  326  ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Phocians,  328  ;  mourns  Masistius,  331 ; 
confers  with  Artabazus,  349  ;  explains 
an  ambiguous  oracle,  350 ;  sends  a 
herald  to  reproach  the  Spartans,  352 ; 
his  address  to  Thorax,  358 ;  attacks 
the  retreating  Greeks,  ib.  ;  defeated 
and  slain,  361. 

Mardontes,  iv.  60,  303 ;  his  death,  383. 

Marea,  ii.  23. 

Mareotis,  ii.  6,  23. 

Mares,  account  of,  iv.  186. 

Mariandynians,  reduced  by  Croesus,  i. 
133  ;  their  position  in  Asia  Minor,  315  ; 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
400 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
58. 

Maris,  river,  iii.  36. 

Maro,  iv.  152. 

Markets,  i.  226. 

Maroneia,  iv.  78. 

Mars,  Egyptian,  ii.  92,  243 ;  oracle  of, 
116  ;  Scythian,  iii.  42  ;  worship  of,  44  ; 
Thracian,  180 ;  oracle  of  Mars,  iv.  59. 

Marsyas,  river,  iii.  262  ;  battle  at,  263. 

,  skin  of,  iv.  24. 

Mascames,  iv.  76. 

Masistes,  son  of  Darius,  iv.  221,  387;  his 
death,  389. 

— ,  son  of  Siromitras,  iv.  60. 


R  ^customs, 


Masistius,  death  of,  iv.  331 

Maspii,  i.  203,  337 ;  meaning  of  the  name 
iii.  458. 

Massages,  iv.  57. 

Massagetae,   country  of,  i.  266 

273 ;  attacked  by  Cyrus,  269  ;  defeat 
him,  272  ;  etymology  of,  iii.  175. 

Massilia,  i.  233. 

Matieni,  i.  252,  312,  545;  included  in 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402  ;  serve  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  58  ;  account 
of,  191. 

Mausolus,  iii.  262. 

Maxyans,  iii.  139. 


MFXANCHL.ENI. 

Mazares,  i.  227 ;  his  death,  230. 

Maut,  ii.  241,  447. 

Measures  used  by  Herodotus,  ii.  196. 

Mecistes,  iii.  225. 

Mecyberna,  iv.  84. 

Medea,  i.  119,  120. 

Medes,  rise  of  the,  i.  182 ;  war  with  Lyd- 
ians,  162;  duration  of  their  empire, 
206  ;  revolt  under  Darius,  207;  ii.  497; 
their  histoiy  and  chronology,  i.  317 ; 
their  geographical  position,  319  ;  lists 
of  their  kings,  321 ;  kingdom  really 
founded  by  Cyaxares,  324  ;  subject  to 
Persia,  332 ;  their  ethnic  character, 
547  ;  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  401 ;  meaning  of  their  proper 
names,  iii.  452 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  47 ;  repulsed  at  Thermo- 
pylae, 144  ;  retained  by  Mardonius,  294 ; 
their  mode  of  dress,  i.  213. 

Media,  its  physical  geography,  i.  467. 

Median  wall,  i.  421;  robe,  ii.  396. 

Medicine,  ii.  117,  332. 

Medimnus,  i.  256. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  i.  118. 

Megabates,  iii.  196  ;  meaning  of  the  word, 
458. 

Megabazus,  iii.  96,  177,  191  ;  iv.  70. 

Megabyzus,  the  conspirator,  ii.  394,  512; 
iii.  459. 

,   grandson  of  the  conspirator, 


ii.  443 ;  iv.  61. 
Megacles,  the  archon,  iii.  320. 

rival   of  Pisistratus,    i.    150; 


makes  terms  with  him,  151  ;  quarrels 
again,  152 ;  goes  into  exile,  154  ;  short 
account  of  him,  iii.  338 ;  he  marries 
Agarista,  424. 

-,  son  of  Hippocrates,  iii.  424. 


Megacreon,  i.  108  ;  iv. 

Megadostes,  iv.  76. 

Megapanus,  iv.  50. 

Megara,    wars    with    Athens,    iii.    323  ; 

threatened  by  Mardonius,  iv.  325. 
Megarid,  iv.  325. 
Megarians,  their  war  with  Athens,  i.  150  ; 

furnish    ships  at  Artemisium,  iv.  225  ; 

at    Salamis,    252;    send    embassy    to 

Sparta,  320 ;  resist  the  Persian  horse, 

329  ;  furnish   troops    at   Platsea,   338 ; 

suffer   from   the   Theban   horse,    363; 

inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  395, 

400. 

of  Sicily,  iv.  108. 


Megasidrus,  iv.  58. 
Megistias,  the  seer,  iv.  148,  149;  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  153. 
Melampus,  ii.  78;  iv.  181,  345. 
Melanchkeni,  iii.  16 ;  customs,  78 ;  refuse 
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MELANIPPUS. 

to  help  the  Scythians,  83  ;  their  coun- 
try traversed  by  Darius,  86. 

Melanippus,  the  hero,  iii.  225. 

,  the  friend  of  Alcseus,  iii.  249. 

Melanthius,  iii.  251. 

Melanthus,  i.  222  ;  iii.  222. 

Melas,  river  of  Malis,  iv.  136. 

,  river  of  Thrace,  iv.  44. 

,  gulf  of,  iii.  362  ;  iv.  44. 

Meles,  i.  171. 

Melibcea,  iv.  131. 

Melians,  colonists  from  Lacedcemon,  iv. 
253  ;  furnished  ships  to  the  Greeks  at 
Salamis,  253  ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod,  395,  400. 

Melissa,  ii.  370. 

Membliarus,  iii.  100. 

Memnon,  his  history,  ii.  151;  city  of,  iii. 
213.    See  Susa. 

Memnonium,  ii.  308. 

Memphis,  ii.  141,  339 ;  its  antiquity,  285. 

Menahem,  i.  375. 

Menares,  iii.  377  ;  iv.  304. 

Mendes,  city,  ii.  66  ;  nome,  214. 

,  Egyptian  god,  ii.  66,  73. 

Mendesian  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  22. 

Menelaus,  ii.  162. 

,  Port,  iii.  121. 

Menes,  ii.  4  ;  first  king  of  Egypt,  140,  286. 

Menius,  iii.  381. 

Merbal,  iv.  71. 

Mercenary  troops  in  Egypt,  ii.  199. 

Mercury,  statues  of,  ii.  82  ;  his  temple  at 
Bubastis,  187;  the  Egyptian  Thoth, 
243 ;  worshipped  by  the  Thracian  kings, 
iii.  180. 

Mermnadffi,  i.  126,  286. 

Merodach,  worship  of,  at  Babylon,  i.  247, 
510. 

Merodach-Baladan,  i.  378,  381 ;  reign  of, 
404. 

Merodach-Namana,  i.  350. 

Meroc,  i.  379 ;  ii.  35. 

Merom,  lake  of,  i.  444. 

Mesembria  on  the  Euxine,  iii.  69,  357. 

on  the  Egean,  iv.  77. 

Meshech,  i.  530  ;  iv.  182. 

Mesopotamia,  its  geography,  i.  430  ;  phys- 
ical changes,  460. 

Messana,  iv.  113. 

Messapian  Iapygians,  iv.  118. 

Messenian  wars,  iii.  209 ;  the  first  with 
Sparta,  293  ;  the  second,  297. 

Metals  applied  to  buildings,  i.  187. 

Metapontum,  iii.  11. 

Methymna,  i.  130,  224. 

Metiochus,  iii.  363. 

Metrodorus,  iii.  92. 

Micythus,  iv.  118. 


MITRADATES. 

Midas,  i.  126 ;  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
542;  gardens  of,  iv.  310. 

Migdol,  ii.  207. 

Milesians,  war  with  Alyattes,  i.  128  ;  as- 
sist Chians  against  Erythrse,  ib. ;  re- 
ceived into  alliance  by  Cyras,  217;  had 
a  temple  at  Naucratis,  ii.  228  ;  call  in 
the  Parians  to  arrange  their  constitu- 
tion, iii.  194  ;  their  part  in  the  revolt  of 
Aristagoras,  200 ;  their  ships  at  Lade, 
344;  transported  to  Ampe,  350;  dis- 
trusted by  the  Persians  before  Mycale, 
iv.  382 ;  prove  treacherous  guides  to 
them,  384. 

Miletus,  attacked  by  Gyges  and  Ardys, 
i.  127;  by  Sadyattes  and  Alyattes,  128  ; 
its  ancient  and  modern  position,  217; 
threatened  by  the  Persians,  iii.  343; 
taken  by  them,  349  ;  period  of  its  power, 
194. 

Milo,  ii.  431. 

Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus,  an  Olympian 
victor,  iii.  359  ;  accepts  the  throne  of 
the  Chersonese,  360  ;  protected  by 
Croesus,  361;  dies  childless,  ib. 

,  son  of  Cimon,  sent  to  the  Cher- 


sonese by  the  Pisistratida?,  iii.  361 
makes  himself  tyrant,  ib. ;  incites  the 
Greeks  to  break  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  91 ;  driven  from  the  Cherso- 
nese by  an  invasion  of  Scythians,  362 ; 
conquers  Lemnos,  431 ;  narrowly  es- 
capes the  Persians,  362 ;  impeached  for 
tyranny,  404 ;  acquitted,  and  elected 
Strategus,  ib. ;  his  conference  with  Cal- 
limachus,  409  ;  his  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians at  Marathon,  411 ;  his  expedition 
against  Paros,  425  ;  his  accident,  426 ; 
trial  and  death,  427. 

Milyae,  i.  239. 

Mina,  Attic,  value  of,  ii.  339. 

Minerva,  names  of,  Assesia,  i.  129 ;  Alea, 
156;  iv.  364;  Crastias,  iii.  204;  Pro- 
naia,  iv.  245  ;  Poliuchus,  i.  230 ;  Pal- 
lenis,  152  ;  Polias,  iii.  237 ;  Sciras,  iv. 
281 ;  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Neith, 
ii.  92,  242  ;  worshipped  by  the  Ause- 
ans  of  Africa,  iii.  128,  137;  at  Troy, 
iv.  37;  Sigeum,  iii.  249 ;  Cyrene,  ii. 
229$  Lindus,  231  ;  Pedasus,  i.  241  ; 
her  special  worship  at  Athens,  iv.  251, 
255,  257. 

Minoa,  iii.  205. 

Minos,  ii.  422  ;  mythic  history  of,  iv.  117. 

Minyoe  at  Sparta,  iii.  97  ;  their  settlements 
in  the  Peloponnese,  101 ;  -found  Thera, 
102;  Minyans  of  Orchomenus,  i.  221. 

Mitra,  i.  209. 

Mitradates,  i.  194,  197. 
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MITROBATES. 

Mitrobates,  ii.  421,  425. 

Mnesarchus,  iii.  71. 

Mnesiphilus,  iv.  258. 

Moeris,  Egyptian  king,  date  of,  ii.  13 ; 
reign  of,  143. 

,  lake  of,  ii.  14, 143  ;  account  of  the 

natural  and  artificial  basins,  193,  195. 

Moloeis,  iv.  357. 

Molossi,  i.  221 ;    iii.  422. 

Molpagoras,  iii.  194. 

Momemphis,  ii.  211 :  battle  of,  216. 

Monoliths,  ii.  225,  324. 

Months,  Greek,  iii.  406. 

Monumental  records  in  Greece,  i.  42  ;  in 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  45. 

Mophi,  ii.  32. 

Moschi,  ethnic  character  of,  i.  530 ;  in- 
cluded in  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  403  ; 
serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  60 ;  gen- 
eral account  of,  182. 

Mosynceci,  included  in  satrapies  of  Darius, 
ii.  403  ;  serve  in  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
60  ;  general  account  of,  185. 

Mourning,  Egyptian,  ii.  118. 

Mugheir,  excavations  at,  i.  501 ;  ruins  at, 
ii.  477. 

Mummy,  meaning  of,  ii.  122. 

Muntotp,  ii.  293. 

Munychia,  iv.  269. 

Murg-aub,  i.  273.     See  Pasargadae. 

Mury chides,  his  mission  to  Salamis,  iv. 
318. 

Musseus,  account  of,  iv.  5 ;  oracles  of,  284, 
350. 

Musical  instruments,  ii.  76. 

Mycale,  i.  223  ;  ii.  352 ;  iv.  380 ;  battle 
at,  383. 

Mycenas,  iv.  335. 

Mycenoeans  send  troops  to  Thermopylae, 
iv.  139  ;  said  to  have  remained  to  the 
last,  149  ;  furnish  a  contingent  at  Pla- 
tsea,  337 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tri- 
pod as  "  Mycenes,"  396. 

Mycerinus,  ii.  176;  his  pyramid,  178. 

Mycians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  402  ;  furnish  troops  to  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  iv.  54. 

Myconus,  iii.  415. 

Myecphoris,  ii.  215. 

Mygdonia,  iv.  86. 

Mylasa,  i.  237  ;  iii.  200,  264. 

Mylitta,  i.  208. 

Myndus,  iii.  197. 

Myrcinus,  iii.  182,  266. 

Myriandrian  Gulf,  iii.  27. 

Myrina  in  iEolis,  i.  223. 

in  Lemnos,  iii.  431. 

Myron,  iii.  419. 

Myrsilus.  i.  122. 


Myrsus,  father  of  Candaules,  i.  122. 

,  son  of  Gyges,  ii.  422  ;  iii.  264. 


Mys,  iv.  306. 

Mysia,  its  position  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  314  '. 
traversed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  35. 

Mysians,  their  expedition  into  Europe,  iv. 
19 ;  conquered  by  Croesus,  i.  133  ;  in- 
cluded in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
400 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
58  ;  their  ethnic  character,  i.  544. 

Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  ii.  82  ;  Egyptian. 
219  ;  Eleusinian,  iv.  262. 

Mytilenseans,  about  to  give  up  Pactyas,  i. 
229  ;  put  Coes  to  death,  iii.  201  ;  war 
with  Athenians,  248. 

Mytilene,  colonised  by  ^Eolians,  i.  224  : 
harboured  Pactyas,  229  ;  had  a  share  in 
building  the  Hellenium  at  Naucratis,  ii. 
228  ;  sovereignty  of,  obtained  by  Coes, 
iii.  183  ;  regains  its  freedom,  201. 

Myus,  i.  217. 


N. 


Nabonadius,  i.  420  ;  captured  by  Cyrus,  i. 
426. 

Nabonassar,  the  era  of,  i.  403  ;  his  succes- 
sors, 404. 

Nabopolassar,  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  i.  327,  408 ;  his  Lydian  and 
Egyptian  wars,  410. 

Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  inscription  at,  iv.  212. 

Nana,  i.  517. 

Naparis,  river,  iii.  36. 

Napata,  ii.  35. 

Natolia,  i.  161. 

Nasamonians,  their  account  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  ii.  41 ;  their  position  and 
habits,  iii.  122. 

Natho,  ii.  214. 

Natrum,  use  of,  ii.  122. 

Naucraries,  iii.  228. 

Naucratis,  ii.  138 ;  its  courtezans,  181 ; 
general  account  of,  228. 

Nauplia,  iii.  385. 

Naustrophus,  ii.  378. 

Naxians,  contribute  to  the  Greek  fleet  at 
Salamis,  iv.  253 ;  inscribed  on  the  Del- 
phic tripod,  395,  400. 

Naxos,  subdued  by  Pisistratus,  and  given 
to  Lygdamis,  i.  154 ;  its  flourishing 
condition,  iii.  193 ;  exiles  from  it,  take 
refuge  in  Miletus,  195  ;  attacked  by  the 
Persians  without  success,  197  ;  taken  by 
Datis,  397. 

,  in  Sicily,  settlement  of,  iv.  106  ; 


taken  by  Hippocrates,  107. 
Neapolis,  in  Egypt,  ii.  126. 
,  in  Pallene,  iv.  85. 
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NEBBI-YUNUS. 

Nebbi-yunus,  i.  387,  491. 

Nebo,  i.  518. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  and  his  great  build- 
ings and  works,  i.  412 ;  captures  Jeru- 
salem, 415;  invades  Egypt,  416;  ii. 
323  ;  his  standard  inscription,  485. 

Needs,  father  of  Psammetichus,  ii.  198. 

,  son  of  Psammetichus,  his  canal  to 

the  Red  Sea,  ii.  205,  237;  his  fleet, 
207;  captures  Cadytis,  208;  circum- 
navigates Africa,  321;  iii.  28;  defeats 
Josiah,  ii.  322  ;  i.  410. 

Nectanebo,  ii.  328. 

Neith,  ii.  242. 

Neleids,  iii.  222. 

Neleus,  iv.  380. 

Nemesis  of  Herodotus,  i.  73. 

Neocles,  iv.  99. 

Neon,  iv.  240. 

Neon-teichus,  i.  223. 

Neptune,  not  known  to  the  Egyptians,  ii. 
80  ;  his  worship  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Libya,  ib. ;  worshipped  near  Lake 
Tritonis,  iii.  137;  by  the  Scythians  as 
Thamimasadas,  43 ;  causes  earthquakes, 
iv.  91  ;  worshipped  by  Ionians  as  Heli- 
conian, i.  223 ;  by  the  Greeks  generally 
as  "  the  Saviour,"  iv.  132  ;  his  contention 
with  Minerva,  257 ;  altar  at  the  Isthmus, 
299 ;  temple  at  Potidaea,  302 ;  statue 
dedicated  to  him  by  the  Greeks  after 
Platasa,  372. 

Nereids,  not  known  to  the  Egyptians,  ii. 
80 ;  Magi  sacrifice  to  them,  iv.  132. 

Nergal,  i.  514  ;  iii.  19. 

Neriglissar,  i.  418. 

Nestor,  iii.  222. 

Nestus,  river,  iv.  78,  87. 

Neuri,  iii.  77 ;  refuse  to  help  the  Scythians, 
83 ;  Darius  led  through  their  country, 
86. 

Nicander,  iv.  304. 

Nicandra,  ii.  85. 

Nicodromus,  iii.  393. 

Nicolaiis,  i.  74 ;  iv.  95. 

Niffer,  i.  348. 

Niger,  river,  ii.  43. 

Nile,  its  mouths,  ii.  6,  22 ;  its  deposit,  and 
volume  of  water,  6 ;  variation  in  its 
rise,  11,  254;  analysis  of  its  deposits, 
13 ;  Canopic  mouth,  21 ;  time  of  its 
inundation,  24  ;  cause  of  its  inundation, 
and  meaning  of  the  name,  25,  29 ; 
White  Nile,  27;  sources  of  the  Nile,  30; 
its  fountains,  32 ;  its  cataracts,  ib. ;  its 
geography  from  ancient  itineraries,  34  ; 
lowering  of  the  water  in  Ethiopia,  253. 

Niloa,  ii.  125. 


Nilometer,  ii.  252. 

Nimrod,  i.  355,  515. 

Nimrud,  i.  368. 

Nine  Springs,  fountain  of  the,  iii.  428. 

Nineveh,  attacked  by  Phraortes,  i.  188  ; 
by  Cyaxares,  189,  328;  date  of  the 
capture,  326;  restored  by  Sennacherib, 
381 ;  its  fall  under  Saracus,  391 ;  non- 
existent when  Herodotus  writes,  258. 

Ninfi,  ii.  149. 

Ninip.  i.  503. 

Ninus,  i.  123  ;  meaning  of  the  name,  361 ; 
a  mythic  personage,  365. 

Nipsaeans,  iii.  69. 

Nissea,  i.  150. 

Nisaaan  horses,  ii.  410 ;  iv.  33. 

Nisroch,  i.  480. 

Nisyrus,  iv.  72. 

Nitetis,  legend  of,  ii.  332. 

Nitocris,  the  Babylonian,  portrayed  by 
Herodotus,  i.  105 ;  her  great  works, 
250,  420;  her  tomb,  251. 

the  Egyptian,  ii.  142,  293. 


Nobatas,  ii.  35. 

Noes,  iii.  36. 

Nomadic  Persian  tribes,  i.  204  ;  Scythians. 

iii.  14 ;  Libyans,  137. 
Nonacris,  iii.  382. 
Nothon,  iii.  400. 
Notium,  i.  223. 
Noums,  ii.  66,  241. 
Nudium,  iii.  102. 
Numbers,  meaning  of,  ii.  336. 
Nymphaea,  Nelumbo,  ii.  129. 
Nymphodorus,  iv.  95. 
Nysa,  ii.  192,  404. 


O. 


Oarizus,  iv.  57. 

Oarus,  river,  iii.  85. 

Oases,  ii.  40,  352. 

Oaths,  iii.  49. 

Obelisks,  ii.  157. 

Oceanus,  river,  ii.  29 ;  iv.  24 ;   thought  to 

surround  the  earth,  iii.  6. 
Ochus,  ii.  328. 

Octamasadas,  revolt  of,  iii.  59. 
Ocytus,  iv.  227. 
Odomantians,  iii.  185;  iv.  80. 
Odrysae,  iii.  69. 
CEa,  iii.  237. 
GSbares,  son  of  Megabazus,  iii.  358. 

groom  of  Darius,   ii.  396,  397; 


meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  459. 
CEdipus,  iii.  102,  218. 
CKnoe,  iii.  230. 
GSnone,  iv.  252. 
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(Enotria,  i.  234. 

(Enussae,  i.  232. 

(Eobazus,  story  of,  iii.  62. 

,  father  of  Sirornitres,  iv.  54, 

,   Persian   commander,    iv.  390 ; 

his  death,  392. 

(Eolycus,  iii.  102. 

Oeroe,  river,  iv.  354. 

CEta,  mount,  iv.  147. 

(Etosyrus,  iii.  43. 

Oiorpata,  iii.  79. 

Olbia  or  Olbiopolis,  iii.  13,  41. 

Olen,  iii.  25. 

Olenus,  i.  221. 

Oliatus,  iii.  200. 

Olive-trees,  iii.  237. 

Olophyxus,  iv.  20. 

Olorus,  iii.  361. 

Olympia,  road  from  Athens  to,  ii.  8 ;  Al- 
exander at,  iii.  190 ;  divination  by  vic- 
tims at,  iv.  306 ;  offerings  of  the  Greeks 
at,  371. 

Olympic  festival,  ii.  209 ;  only  open  to 
Greeks,  iii.  190;  the  prize  a  crown  of 
olive,  iv.  237;  fell  about  the  time  of 
Thermopylae,  142. 

Olympic  victors,  Philip  of  Crotona,  iii. 
205  ;  Cylon  of  Athens,  228  ;  Demaratus, 
king  of  Sparta,  381  ;  Miltiades  of 
Athens  (the  elder),  359 ;  Cimon  of 
Athens  (the  elder),  403. 

Olymmodorus,  iv.  330. 

Olympus,  Mount  (in  Mysia),  i.  139 ;  iv. 
59. 

,    Mount   (in   Thessaly),   iv.  88; 

pass  of,  120. 

Olynthus,  iv.  84,  301. 

'O/xSpcoKa,  i.  502. 

Oneatae,  iii.  225. 

Onesilus  of  Salamis,  iii.  255 ;  heads  the 
revolt  of  Cyprus,  256 ;  demands  aid 
from  the  Ionians,  258 ;  engages  the 
Persians  and  kills  Artybius,  260 ;  falls, 
ib. 

Onetas,  iv.  145. 

Onochonus,  river,  iv.  134. 

Onomacritus,  iv.  5. 

Onomastus,  iii.  422. 

Onuphis,  ii.  215. 

Ophryneum,  iv.  37. 

Opis,  virgin,  iii.  24. 

,  city,  i.  253. 

Opoea,  iii.  56. 

Oppert,  his  Babylonian  researches,  ii.  487. 

Opus,  Locri  of,  iv.  140. 

Oracles,  i.  71,  123 ;  Grecian  and  Libyan, 
142;  their  nature,  144,  232;  Egyptian, 
ii.  202  ;  of  Bacis,  iv.  234.     See  Delphi. 

Oracular  answers,  to  the  Lydians,  i.  123, 


126 ;  to  Alyattes,  129  ;  to  Croesus,  143, 
144,  147,  173;  to  Lycurgus,  155;  to 
the  Spartans,  156, 157 ;  to  the  Cymaeans, 
229;  to  the  Agylkeans,  234;  to  the 
Cnidians,  241;  to  Phero,  ii.  156;  to 
Mycerinus,  178;  to  Sabacos,  187;  to 
the  dodecarchy,  193;  to  Psammetichus, 
199  ;  to  Necos,  207 ;  to  the  Siphnians, 
375 ;  to  Cambyses,  381 ;  to  the  Meta- 
pontines,  iii.  11 ;  to  Battus,  106;  to  the 
Theraeans,  ib. ;  to  the  Greeks  generally, 
110;  to  the  Cyrenseans,  114;  to  Arcesi- 
latis,  iii.  117;  to  Jason,  127;  to  the 
Paeonians,  177;  to  Antichares,  203;  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  219  ;  to  Clisthenes 
of  Sicyon,  224;  to  the  Thebans,  234; 
to  the  Epidaurians,  236 ;  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 240 ;  to  Aetion,  243 ;  to  the 
Bacchiadas,  244 ;  to  Cypselus  of  Corinth, 
ib.  ;  to  the  Amathusians,  261 ;  to  the 
Argives  and  Milesians,  349,  386;  to  the 
Dolonci,  358 ;  to  the  Spartans,  378 ;  to 
Glaucus,  391 ;  to  the  Delians,  399;  to 
the  Parians,  426;  to  the  Argives,  iv. 
103 ;  to  the  Cretans,  117;  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 97,  98,  131 ;  to  the  Spartans, 
148 ;  to  the  Eubceans,  234 ;  to  the  Spar- 
tans, 295 ;  to  Mys,  307 ;  to  Tisamenus, 
344 ;  to  the  Apolloniats,  378. 

Orbelus,  iii.  186. 

Orchomenians,  of  Arcadia,  send  troops  to 
Thermopylaa,  iv.  138 ;  to  Plataea,  337  ; 
inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod  as 
Erchomenians,  396. 

Orchomenus,  i.  221 ;  iv.  242. 

Ordessus,  river,  iii.  36. 

Orestes,  legend  of,  i.  157. 

Oresteum,  iv.  323. 

Orges,  iv.  82. 

Oricus,  town,  iv.  378. 

,  a  Scythian  prince,  iii.  57. 

Orithyia,  iv.  131. 

Orneats,  iv.  267. 

Oroetes,  ii.  420. 

Oromedon,  iv.  71. 

Orontes,  river,  i.  456. 

Oropus,  iii.  400. 

Orosangs,  iv.  275. 

Orotal,  ii.  336. 

Orphic  rites,  ii.  115. 

Orsiphantus,  iv.  152. 

Orthian,  i.  131. 

Orthocorybantes,  ii.  401  ;  iv.  198. 

Osiris,  ii.  36,  65 ;  the  mystery  of  his  suf 
ferings,  219;  nature  of  his  deity,  245. 

Osirtasen,  ii.  144,  294. 

Ossa,  iv.  88. 

Ostracism,  iv.  271. 

Otanes,  1.  the   conspirator,  ii.   384,  394, 
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434;  his  family,  iv.  219 ;  2.  son  of  Si- 
samnes,  his  conquests,  iii.  193;  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  459. 

Otaspes,  iv.  52. 

Othryades,  i.  171. 

Othrys,  Mount,  iv.  89. 

Otters,  ii.  102. 

Oxen,  disposal  of  dead,  ii.  63. 

Oxus  (or  Jyhun),  river,  i.  2G6,  439,  440. 

Oxyrhinchus,  ii.  102. 

Ozolian  Locri,  iv.  240. 


P. 


Pa  and  Ma,  primitive  cries  of,  ii.  235. 

Pactolus,  river,  iii.  253. 

Pactyans,  -western,  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  401 ;  serve  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  54. 

,  eastern,  border  on  Caspatyrus, 

ii.  407 ;  general  account  of,  iv.  176. 

Pactyas,  i.  226. 

Pactyica,  iv.  176. 

Padasans,  ii.  406. 

Paeanian  district,  i.  151. 

Pasonians,  their  reduction  by  Megabazus, 
iii.  183  ;  original  country,  187  ;  escape 
from  Phrygia,  251 ;  serve  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  iv.  127. 

Paaoplians,  iii.  185 ;  iv.  80. 

Paesus,  iii.  262. 

Paeti,  iv.  79. 

Paeus,  iii.  422. 

Pagasa?,  gulf  of,  iv.  133. 

Paintings,  historical,  i.  43;  portrait,  in 
Egypt,  ii.  232. 

Paleans,  serve  at  Plataea,  iv.  338 ;  in- 
scribed on  the  Delphic  tripod,  398. 

Palestine,  i.  191,  472  ;  Syrians  of,  ii.  147, 
334  ;  iv.  64. 

Pallas-statues,  iii.  137. 

Pallene,  village,  i.  152. 

,  peninsula,  iv.  274,  301. 

Palm-trees  in  Babylonia,  i.  259;  wine 
from,  ii.  121 ;  at  Augila,  iii.  123,  131. 

Palus  Maeotis,  i.  189  ;  its  extent,  iii.  80, 
82. 

Pamisus,  river,  iv.  90. 

Pammon,  iv.  126. 

Pamphila,  i.  3. 

Pamphylia,  its  position  in  Asia  Minor,  i. 
312. 

Pamphylians,  reduced  by  Croesus,  i.  133  ; 
included  in  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  400  ; 
serve  in  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  iv.  68. 

,  Doric  tribe,  iii.  226. 

Pan,  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Khem, 
ii.  66,  73. 

,  the  god,  distinguished  from  Pan,  the 
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son  of  Penelope,  ii.  192  ;  appears  to 
Pheidippides,  iii.  404  ;  worshipped  sub- 
sequently at  Athens,  405. 

Pan,  cave  of,  iii.  404. 

Panaetius,  iv.  272. 

Panathenaic  festival,  iii.  410. 

Pandion,  i.  240;  iv.  69. 

Pandroseium,  or  temple  of  Pandrosus,  iii. 
237;  iv,  257. 

Pangaeum,  mount,  iii.  185 ;  iv.  80. 

Panionia,  feast  of,  i.  223. 

Panionium,  i.  223. 

Panionius,  iv.  289. 

Panites,  iii.  369. 

Panope,  iv.  241. 

Panormus,  i.  228. 

Pantagnotus,  ii.  364. 

Pantaleon,  i.  177. 

Pantares,  iv.  106. 

Panthers,  iii.  141. 

Panthialaeans,  Persian  tribe,  i.  204,  337. 

Panticapes,  river,  iii.  14,  41. 

Pantimathi,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  401 ;  general  account  of,  iv. 
194, 

Pantites,  iv.  154. 

Panyasis,  i.  4,  11. 

Papaeus,  iii.  43. 

Paphlagonia,  i.  315. 

Paphlagonians,  conquered  by  Croesus,  i. 
133  ;  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  400 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  57  ;  separated  from  the  Cap- 
padocians  by  the  Halys,  i.  161. 

Paphos,  iv.  134. 

Papi,  ii.  292. 

Paprax,  iii.  187. 

Papremis,  ii.  89,  213 ;  festival  at,  92  ;  the 
hippopotamus  held  sacred  there,  101. 

Papyrus,  books  of,  i.  33 ;  shoes,  ii.  53  ; 
Cyperus,  129  ;  for  writing,  268. 

Paraebates,  iii.  205. 

Paralatae,  iii.  4. 

Parali,  iii.  338. 

Parapotamii,  iv.  241. 

Parasangs,  iii.  212. 

Paretacene,  i.  467. 

Paretaceni,  Median  tribe,  i.  188  ;  iv.  198. 

Parian  marble,  ii.  376. 

Parians,  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Mile- 
sians, iii.  194  ;  attacked  by  Miltiades, 
425;  forbidden  to  punish  Timo,  426; 
take  no  part  in  the  Persian  war,  iv. 
263 ;  after  Salamis,  pay  a  large  sum 
to  Themistocles,  294. 

Paricanians  of  Media,  included  in  the  sa- 
trapies of  Darius,  ii.  402  ;  serve  both 
as  cavalry  and  infantry  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  54,  63  ;  account  of,  iv.  198. 
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Paricanians  of  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  included 
in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  gen- 
eral account  of  them,  iv.  180. 

Parium,  iii.  262. 

Paris.     See  Alexander. 

Parmys,  ii.  898;  iv.  218. 

Parnassus,   Mount,  iv.  238,  243. 

Paroreatas,  iii.  102  ;  iv.  267. 

Paros,  situation  of,  iii.  196  ;  attacked  by 
Miltiades,  426. 

Parthenium,  Mount,  iii.  404. 

Parthenius,  river,  ii.  147. 

Parthians,  i.  528 ;  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  402  ;  use  the  water  of 
the  Aces,  418;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  54 ;  general  account  of, 
164. 

Pasargadaa,  1.  Persian  trihe,  i.  203,  337; 
2.  Persian  city,  273. 

Pasht,  ii.  242. 

Pasicles,  iv.  380. 

Patseci,  ii.  362. 

Pata'icus,  iv.  106. 

Patara,  i.  248. 

Patarbemis,  ii.  210. 

Patiramphes,  iv.  220. 

Patizeithes,  ii.  379. 

Patreis,  i.  221. 

Patumus,  ii.  206. 

Pausanius,  the  Spartan  commander,  leaves 
Sparta  by  night,  iv.  323  ;  marches  to 
the  Isthmus,  324 ;  proceeds  to  Erythra?, 
329 ;  attacked  by  the  Persians,  ib.  ; 
changes  his  position,  332  ;  marshals  his 
host,  337 ;  changes  place  with  the 
Athenians,  352 ;  resumes  his  former 
place  in  the  line,  ib.  ;  holds  a  council, 
which  resolves  on  a  retreat,  354 ;  com- 
mences his  retreat,  357;  delayed  by 
Amompharetus,  356 ;  continues  his 
march,  357  ;  attacked  by  the  Persians, 
358 ;  his  message  to  the  Athenians, 
359  ;  his  prayer,  360  ;  he  gains  the  bat- 
tle, 361 ;  addressed  by  a  captive  lady, 
368  ;  rejects  Lampon's  counsel,  370 ; 
sups  in  the  Persian  camp,  373 ;  besieges 
Thebes,  375;  his  portion  of  the  spoil, 
373  ;  his  insolence,  226. 

Pausicae,  ii.  401  ;  account  of,  iv.  193. 

Pausiris,  ii.  341. 

Pedasians,  resist  Harpagus,  i.  241 ;  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  the  Milesian  terri- 
tory, iii.  350  ;  story  of  their  priestess, 
i.  241 ;  iv.  289. 

Pedasus,  ii.  264. 

Pedirei,  iii.  337. 

Pedieis,  iv.  241. 

Peirene,  iii.  243. 

Peirus,  river,  i.  221. 


PERSIANS. 

Peithagoras,  iii.  205. 

Pelasgi,  their  language,  i.  147  ;  their 
early  settlements,  iii.  446  ;  their  move- 
ment from  east  to  west,  447  ;  etymol- 
ogy of  their  name,  448 ;  the  lines  of 
passage,  and  the  wanderings  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  ib.  ;  their  absorp- 
tion, 450 ;  of  Indo-European  origin,  i. 
541 ;  expelled  from  Attica,  iii.  428. 

Peleus,  iv.  132. 

Pelion,  Mount,  iii.  127  ;  iv.  89. 

Pella,  iv.  86. 

Pellene,  i.  221. 

Peloponnese,  nations  collected  in,  at  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  iv.  266. 

Peloponnesian  war,  iv.  367. 

Pelops,  iv.  7. 

Pelusium,  ii.  21,  176 ;  battle  at,  338. 

Penelope,  ii.  192. 

Peneus  and  its  tributaries,  iv.  90 ;  pass  of 
Tempe  on,  120. 

Pentapolis,  Doric,  i.  220. 

Pentathlum,  iv.  345. 

Penteconters,  i.  225. 

Penthylus,  iv.  134. 

Percalus,  iii.  377. 

Percote,  iii.  262. 

Perdiccas,  story  of,  iv.  309. 

Pergamus  of  Priam,  iv.  36. 

of  Pieria,  iv.  79. 

Perialla,  iii.  378. 

Periander  of  Corinth,  i.  130;  ii.  369; 
treatment  of  his  son,  371 ;  his  conquest 
of  Epidaurus,  372 ;  his  cruelty,  iii.  246. 

Pericles,  iii.  424;  his  children,  ib. 

Perilaiis,  iv.  384. 

Perinthus  attacked  by  the  Paeonians,  iii. 
177 ;  by  the  Persians,  178. 

Periocci,  iii.  280,  374 ;  their  extension. 
291 ;  iv.  324. 

Perpherees,  iii.  24. 

Perrhsebia,  iv.  89  ;  the  pass  at,  121. 

Perrhaebians,  give  earth  and  water  to 
Xerxes,  iv.  92. 

Perseidae,  their  Egyptian  descent,  iii.  370. 

Perseus,  watchtovver  of,  ii.  20 ;  temple 
and  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  127. 

Persia,  situation  of,  iii.  26 ;  soil  and  cli- 
mate, iv.  393,  394  ;  general  description, 
i.  467,  468. 

Persians,  their  character  drawn  by  Herod* 
otus,  i.  99  ;  their  kings,  102  ;  tribes, 
204  ;  religion,  208  ;  mode  of  sacrifice, 
210;  birthday-feasts,  211;  fondness  oi 
wine,  ib.  ;  forms  of  salutation,  212 ; 
system  of  administration,  213  ;  adoption 
of  foreign  customs,  ib. ;  laws,  215; 
names,  216  ;  disposal  of  the  dead,  ib 
corn-measure,    256  ;    language,    546 ; 
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ten  tribes,  337  ;  ancient  religion,  339  ; 
treatment  of  captive  kings,  ii.  341  ; 
provinces  of  Darius,  according  to  He- 
rodotus and  the  inscriptions,  402  ;  sys- 
tem of  government,  459 ;  kingly  power 
and  nobility,  468  ;  conquest  of  the 
Medes,  i.  206 ;  of  the  Lydians,  173  ; 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  235  ;  of  the 
Carians,  240;  the  Lycians,  242;  the 
Caunians,  ib.  ;  the  Babylonians,  255 ; 
repulse  by  the  Massagetae,  272  ;  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  ii.  339  ;  submission  of 
Libyans,  Cyrene,  and  Barca,  ib. ;  at- 
tack on  Scythia,  iii.  1 ;  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate Libyans  of  the  north  coast,  120  ; 
conquest  of  India,  31 ;  of  the  Perin- 
thians,  178 ;  the  maritime  Thracians, 
182;  the  Paeonians,  185;  embassy  to 
Amyntas,  iii.  187;  defeat  by  the  Ca- 
rians, 264 ;  attack  on  Miletus,  343 ; 
overtures  to  the  Ionians,  345  ;  capture 
of  Miletus,  349  ;  fix  tribute  of  Greek 
cities,  363 ;  capture  of  Carystus,  400 ; 
of  Eretria,  400  ;  proper  names  and  their 
meaning,  451  ;  modes  of  dress,  iv.  49 ; 
invasion  of  Greece  under  Xerxes  ;  pas- 
sage of  Hellespont,  43  ;  march  to  Do- 
riscus,  44  ;  advance  to  Eion,  80 ;  pas- 
sage of  the  Strymon,  81;  advance  to 
Therma,  87;  fleet  reaches  Sepias,  126; 
advances  to  Aphetae,  133  ;  land-force 
arrives  at  Trachis,  136  ;  passes  Ther- 
mopylae, 151 ;  the  fleet  advances  to 
Histiaea,  236  ;  sailors  visit  Thermopylae, 
236  ;  invasion  of  Phocis,  238  ;  attack 
on  Delphi,  242 ;  repulse  there,  247 ; 
ships  at  Salamis,  263 ;  army  advances 
to  the  isthmus,  266 ;  fleet  incloses  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis,  269;  defeated  at 
Salamis,  280  ;  Persian  messengers,  285 ; 
retreat  to  Asia,  294  ;  retire  to  Sardis ; 
fleet  remains  at  Samos,  303 ;  troops  at 
Plataea  ;  begin  the  battle,  360  ;  their 
arms,  361 ;  great  slaughter  at  Plataea, 
364;  fleet  and  army  at  Mycale,  380; 
defeated  there,  384 ;  army  retires  to 
Sardis,  386  ;  courage  of  Persians,  361. 

Petra,  iii.  243. 

Phaedima,  ii.  384  ;  iv.  220. 

Phaenippus,  iii.  417. 

Phagres,  ii.  104. 

Phalanx,  Egyptian,  ii.  325. 

Phalerum,  iii.  220,  413;  iv  263,  280; 
plain  of,  iii.  220. 

Phallus,  ii.  76,  79. 

Phanagoras,  iv.  145. 

Phanes,  ii.  333  ;  sons  of,  338. 

Pharandates,  iv.  60,  368. 

Pharbaethus,  ii.  214. 


Phareis,  i.  221. 

Pharnaces,  iv.  54,  349. 

Pharnaspes,  ii.  1,  332. 

Pharnazathres,  iv.  54. 

Pharnuches,  iv.  64. 

Pharsalus,  iv.  90. 

Phaselis,  ii.  228. 

Phasis,  i.   119  ;  distance  between  it    and 

Palus   Maeotis,  189  ;    account  of,  455  ; 

reached   by  Sesostris,  ii.   145  ;  divides 

Asia   from   Europe,    iii.    32 ;    distance 

from  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian 

Bosphorus,  65. 
Phayllus,  iv.  253. 
Phegeus,  iv.  334. 
Pheidippides,  iii.  404. 
Pheidon,  i.  170;  his  coinage  of  money, 

560 ;    his   weights    and   measures,    iii. 

421. 
Pheneus,  iii.  383. 
Pherecydes,  i.  30. 
Pherendates,  iv.  54. 
Pheretima,  iii.  118  ;  captures  Barca,  146  ; 

her  death,  149. 
Pheron,  ii.  156. 
Phigalea,  iii.  389. 
Philaeus,  iii.  359. 
Philagrus,  iii.  400. 
Philaon,  iv.  230. 
Phileus,  ii.  378. 
Philip  of  Crotona,  iii.  205. 
Philip,  ancestor  of  Alexander  of  Macedon, 

iv.  231. 
Philistines,  ii.  149, 176. 
Philistus,  iv.  380. 
Philition,  ii.  176. 
Philocyon,  iv.  365,  374. 
Philocyprus,  iii.  26). 
Phla,  island,  iii.  126. 
Phlegra,  iv.  85. 
Phliasians,  furnish  troops  at  Thermopylae, 

iv.  139 ;  at  Plataea,  338  ;  inscribed  on 

the  Delphic  tripod,  as  Phleiasians,  396. 
Phlius,  iv.  138. 
Phocaeans,    their   long   voyages,    i.  231  ; 

flight,  232  ;  settle  in  Cyrnus,  233  ;  fight 

at  sea,   ib. ;  found  Vela,  234  ;    furnish 

three  ships  and  the  commander  at  Lade, 

iii.  344,  346. 
Phocians,  furnish  troops  at  Thermopylae, 

iv.  140  ;   guard  the  mountain  path,  145  ; 

quit  their  post,  147  ;  refuse  to  submit  to 

the   Persians,    239  ;  their  flight,  240  ; 

their  unwilling  submission,  327 ;  their 

troops  threatened  by  Mardonius,  328. 
Phocis  and  Thessaly,   feuds  between,   iv. 

238  ;  Phocis  invaded   by  the  Persians 

240;  towns  burnt.  241. 
Phocbeum,  iii.  375. 
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PHOENICIA. 

Phoenicia,  Phoenicians,  migration  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  i.  117;  physical^  geo- 
graphy of,  478  ;  their  enterprise,  ii.  71; 
settlement,  79  ;  conquest  hy  Cambyses, 
346;  their  migration  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, iv.  199  ;  supposed  identity  with 
the  Canaanites,  200  ;  their  commercial 
enterprise,  i.  118  ;  ii.  411,  414 ;  iii.  29 ; 
their  working  of  mines,  367 ;  their  in- 
troduction of  letters  into  Greece,  216  ; 
their  skill  as  excavators,  iv.  22  ;  their 
naval  excellence,  ii.  346  ;  iv.  38. 

Phoenix,  1.  the  bird,  ii.  105 ;  2.  river,  iv. 
137. 

Phormus,  iv.  125. 

Phraortes  conquers  Persia,  i.  188 ;  attacks 
Nineveh  and  is  killed,  189  ;  Frawartish 
the  true  Phraortes,  324  ;  meaning  of 
the  name,  iii.  460. 

Phratagune,  iv.  151. 

Phriconis,  i.  223. 

PhrixEe,  iii.  102. 

Phrixus,  iv.  135. 

Phronima,  iii.  105. 

Phrygia,  its  pastures  and  productiveness, 
iii.  207. 

Phrygians,  their  supposed  antiquity,  ii.  2  ; 
identity  with  the  Bryges,  iv.  58 ;  their 
ancient  tings,  i.  127  :  conquered  hy 
Croesus,  133  ;  included  in  the  satrapies 
of  Darius,  ii.  400  ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  58 ;  their  language  and 
ethnic  character,  i.  542 ;  their  position 
in  Asia  Minor,  311. 

Phrynicus,  iii.  351. 

Phrynon,  iv.  326. 

Phthiotis,  i,  147 ;  iv.  92. 

Phya,  i.  151. 

Phylacus,  iv.  248. 

Phyllis,  iv.  80. 

Pieria,  iv.  91,  124;  Pierian  forts,  ,80; 
Pierian  pitch,  iii.  143. 

Pigmy  images,  ii.  362. 

Pigres,  the  Pasonian,  iii.  183. 

,  the  Carian,  iv.  71. 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  iii.  29. 

Pilorus,  iv.  84. 

Pindar,  ii.  364. 

Pindus,  Mount,  i.  148 ;  iv.  89. 

Pine-cones,  ii.  74. 

Pin-money,  ii.  140. 

Piraeus,  iv.  274. 

Piromis,  ii.  191. 

Pisa,  ii.  8. 

Pisidians,  their  position,  i.  316  ;  ethnic 
character,  535. 

Pisistratidae,  expelled  from  Athens,  iii. 
221 ;  in  Persia,  iv.  4. 


POSIDONIA. 


Pisistratus   of  Athens,    i.    150,  154 ;  iii. 
338. 

-,  son  of  Nestor,  iii.  222. 


Pistyrus,  iv.  79. 

Pitana,  ii.  373. 

Pitane,  i.  223. 

Pitanite  cohort,  iv.  357. 

Pitch  wells,  iii.  143. 

Pittacus,  i.  133. 

Placia,  i.  148. 

Plane  tree,  iv.  27;  golden,  24. 

Platjea,  its  connexion  with  Athens,  iii. 
407,  410  ;  burnt  by  the  Persians,  iv. 
254  ;  battle  at,  333 ;  Greek  troops  at, 
338 ;  Persian  troops  at,  339 ;  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  360;  great 
slaughter,  364 ;  abundance,  and  dispo- 
sal of  the  booty,  371 ;  burial  of  the 
slain,  374. 

Plataeans,  help  the  Athenians  at  Marathon, 
iii.  407  ;  fight  at  Artemisium,  iv.  225  ; 
why  not  at  Salamis,  252 ;  present  at 
Plata?a,  338  ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod,  395,  400. 

Platea  island,  iii.  103 ;  size  of,  107. 

Pleistorus,  iv.  392. 

Plesirrholis,  i.  27. 

Plistarchus,  iv.  322. 

Plinthine,  gulf  of,  ii.  6. 

Plutarch,  i.  61,  62. 

Plynus,  port,  iii.  120. 

Pcecile,  i.  44. 

Pceciles,  iii.  101. 

Pogon,  iv.  251. 

Polemarch,  1,  Athenian,  iii.  408 ;  2.  Spar- 
tan, iv.  120. 

Poiiades,  iv.  355. 

Polichne,  in  Chios,  iii.  354. 

Polichnites,  in  Crete,  iv.  117. 

Polyas,  iv.  235. 

Polybus,  iii.  225. 

Polycrates,  his  friendship  with  Amasis,  ii. 
364 ;  story  of  his  ring  and  fish,  366 ; 
his  war  with  Sparta,  368 ;  he  insults 
Orcetes,  422 ;  is  entrapped  by  him,  423  ; 
his  death,  424. 

Polycritus,  exploits  of,  iv.  281. 

Polydectes,  iv.  304. 

Polydorus,  son  of  Cadmus,  iii.  217. 

,  ancestor  of  Leonidas,  iv.  140. 

Polymnestus,  iii.  103. 

Polynices,  iii.  99,  369 ;  iv.  335. 

Ponticum,  iii.  17. 

Pontus,  measures  of,  iii.  63 ;  Greek  cities 
on,  5. 

Porata,  river,  iii.  36. 

Posideium,  ii.  400. 

Posidonia,  i.  234. 
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POSIDONIUS. 

Posidonius,  iv.  365,  374. 

Potidaea,  iv.  85 ;  besieged,  302. 

Prsesus,  iv.  117. 

Prasias,  lake,  iii.  185  ;  habitations  on  the 
lake,  186 ;  customs  of  the  people,  187. 

Praxilaus,  iv.  386. 

Precinct  of  Venus,  i.  264. 

Prexaspes,  cupbearer  of  Cambyses,  ii. 
359,  380,  390 ;  meaning  of  the  name, 
iii.  460. 

,  Persian  admiral,  iv.  70. 

Prexinus,  iv.  124. 

Priam,  iv.  36. 

Priene,  taken  by  Ardys,  i.  127;  situation, 
217;  taken  by  Mazares,  230;  sent 
ships  to  Lade,  iii.  344. 

Priesthood,  Egyptian,  their  habits  and 
food,  ii.  53. 

Prinetadas,  iii.  202. 

Procles,  of  Epidaurus,  ii.  371. 

,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  99,  369 ;  iv. 

304. 

Proconnesus,  iii.  9,  357. 

Prometheus,  iii.  32. 

Pronasa,  i.  177 ;  iv.  247. 

Propontis,  measurement  of,  iii.  64. 

Propylsea,  iii.  234. 

Proserpine,  iv.  262. 

Prosopitis,  ii.  63,  214. 

Protesilaiis,  the  tomb  of,  iv.  391. 

Proteus,  ii.  156. 

Protothyes,  i.  189. 

Proxeni,  iii.  372. 

Prytaneis,  iii.  229. 

Prytaneum,  i.  222. 

Prytanis,  king  of  Sparta,  iv.  304. 

Psammenitus,  conquered  by  Cambyses,  ii. 
326  ;  treatment  of,  340  ;  death,  342. 

Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  bribes  the 
Scythians,  i.  190;  his  experiments,  ii. 
1,  32;  pursues  the  deserters,  38,  236; 
his  banishment,  198  ;  his  foreign  aux- 
iliaries, 201  ;  his  reign,  204  ;  his  build- 
ings, 205. 

,  father  of  Inarus,  iv.  6. 

Psammis,  ii.  208,  322. 

Pseudo-Plutarch,  i.  61. 

Psylli,  iii.  123. 

Psyttaleia,  iv.  269  ;  captured  by  Aristides, 
287. 

Pteria,  i.  165. 

Pthah,  ii.  242. 

Ptoiim,  iv.  307. 

l'toiis,  name  of  Apollo,  iv.  307. 

Pul,  i.  363,  373. 

Purna-puriyas,  i.  350. 

Pylse,  iv.  145.    See  Thermopylae. 

Pylngorce,  iv.  145. 

Pylians,  i.  222 ;  iii.  222. 


RHYPES. 

Pylos,  in  Messenia,  iv.  116. 

,  in  Elis,  iv.  345. 

Pyramids,  stone  quarries  of,  i.  8;  ii.  170; 
derivation  of  the  word,  171 ;  of  Cheops, 
1 72 ;  construction  of,  ib. ;  of  Cephren, 
175  ;  of  Mycerinus.  178 ;  of  Asychas, 
182  ;  their  builders^  290. 

Pyramid-period,  ii.  290. 

Pyrene,  ii.  44. 

Pyretus,  river,  iii.  36. 

Pyrgus,  iii.  102. 

Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  his  visit  to  Egypt, 
ii.  325. 

of  Miletus,  iii.  266. 


Pytheas,  of  Egina,  iv.  280. 

Pythermus,  i.  225. 

Pythes,  of  Abdera,  iv.  95. 

Pythians  at  Sparta,  iii.  373. 

Pythius,  his  wealth,  iv.  24  ;  treatment  of 

his  son,  32. 
Pytho,  i.  147. 
Pythogenes,  iii.  353. 


Q. 


Qummukh,  i.  471. 


Ra,    the    Babylonian    deity,    i.   479;  the 

Egyptian  deity,  ii.  242. 
Rab-mag,  i.  418. 
Races  of  Western  Asia,  i.  550. 
Rain,  in  Babylon,  i.  257 ;  in  Egypt,  ii.  14  ; 

at  Thebes,  337. 
Re,  the  Egyptian  sun-god,  ii.  243,  245. 
Red   Sea,  its   extent,    ii.    12;  use   of  the 

term  by  Herodotus,  i.  117. 
Reeds  used  in  the   erection  of  Babylon,  i. 

245. 
Registers,  public,  in  Greece,  i.  43,  44. 
Remeses  I.,  ii.  307;  II.  his  conquests,  and 

movements,  309  ;  III.  his  conquests  and 

wealth,  313;  his  sons,  314. 
Remphan,  ii.  452. 
Rhadinace,  iii.  416. 

Rhampsinitus,  ii.   163;  story  of  the  rob- 
bery of  his  treasury,  164  ;  his   descent 

into  Hades,  167. 
Rhegium,  i.  233,  234  ;  iii.  352. 
Rhenea,  iii.  397. 
Rhodes,  i.  221 ;  ii.  228  ;    Lindians  of,  iv. 

130. 
Rhodope,  Mount,  iii.  36 ;  iv.  296. 
Rhodopis,  ii.  179. 
Rbcecus,  ii.  378. 
Rhvpes,  i.  223. 
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RIM-SIN. 

.Rim- sin,  i.  350. 

Rion,  river,  i.  454. 

River-deposits,  ii.  10. 

River-system  of  Western  Asia,  its  pecu- 
liarities, i.  438. 

Rock  Inscriptions,  at  Behistun,  Elwand, 
Van,  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  Persepolis,  i. 
46. 

Royal  Chi-onicles,  i.  45 ;  judges,  ii.  340, 
463;  secretaries,  ii.  426,  461;  bene- 
factors, ii.  433 ;  iv.  274. 

road  to  Susa,  iii.  211. 


S. 


Sabacos,  conquers  Egypt,  ii.  185  ;  retires, 
187  ;  identified  with  So,  i.  378  ;  ii.  318. 

Saba'ism,  ii.  244. 

Sabyllus,  iv.  106. 

Sacae,  i.  226  ;  ethnic  character,  528  ;  in- 
cluded in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
402  ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
53  ;  general  account  of,  53,  170. 

Sacrifices,  Persian,  i.  210  ;  Egyptian,  ii. 
59  ;  Scythian,  iii.  43  ;  Tauric,  75  ;  Liby- 
an, 137  ;  Spartan,  372  ;  Magian,  iv.  80  ; 
human  sacrifices  by  Persians,  iv.  81 ;  by 
Thracians,  392  ;  by  Tauri,  iii.  75  ;  not 
usod  by  Egyptian,  ii.  72  ;  great  sacrifice 
of  Croesus,  i.  144 ;  of  Xerxes,  iv.  37. 

Sacrificial  animals,  of  Egypt,  ii.  23  ;  care- 
ful selection  of,  59  ;  manner  of  offering, 
59. 

Sadyattes,  i.  127. 

Zdyapis,  i.  273. 

Sagartians,  i.  204,  338 ;  included  in  the 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402;  serve  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  61  ;  ethnic 
character,  i.  549 ;  general  account  of, 
iv.  61. 

Sa'is,  ii.  91 ;  golden  cow  at,  177  ;  temple 
of  Minerva,  218. 

Sakhariah,  river,  i.  307. 

Salamis,  oracle  about,  iv.  98  ;  Greek  ships 
muster  at,  251,  254;  account  of  the 
battle,  273 ;  iEschylus'  account  com- 
pared with  that  of  Herodotus,  283 ; 
commemorative  offerings,  298. 

■ ,  in  Cyprus,  iii.  116,  255  ;  situation 

of,  257. 

Sale,  iv.  44. 

Salmydessus,  iii.  69. 

Salt  lakes,  i.  432 ;  in  the  Oases,  iii.  129  ; 
houses  of,  134. 

Samians,  revolt  from  Polycrates,  ii.  367  ; 
ask  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  368  ;  fate 
of  the  rebels,  377,  378  ;  assist  at  battle 
of  Lade,  iii.  344 ;  their   conduct,  347 ; 
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seize  Zancle,  352  ;  their  embassy  to  the 
Greek  fleet,  iv.  376 ;  suspicions  of  the 
Persians,  381 ;  Samian  skill  in  the  arts, 
ii.  378 ;  iii.  104 ;  Samians  piratical,  i. 
159 ;  ii.  368. 

Samos,  Ionian  colony,  i.  218 ;  ancient 
feud  with  Egina,  ii.  377;  offends  Cor- 
inth, 369 ;  power  seized  by  Polycrates, 
364 ;  his  war  with  tbe  Spartans,  368  ; 
city  besieged,  ib.  ;  siege  raised,  374 ; 
great  works  at  Samos,  378 ;  govern- 
ment of  Moeandrius,  434;  capture  by 
the  Persians,  436 ;  island  '•  netted,"  437 ; 
reign  of  Syloson,  ib.  ;  iEaces  his  son  ex- 
pelled, iii.  347 ;  re-established,  354  , 
Persian  fleet  winters  at,  iv.  303 ;  The- 
omester  made  tyrant,  376 ;  arrival  of 
Greek  fleet,  379 ;  Samos  joins  the 
league  against  the  Persians,  385. 

Samothrace,  iii.  367  ;  Samothracian  forts, 
iv.  77 ;  Samothracian  mysteries,  ii.  82. 

Samshu-iluna,  i.  351. 

San,  letter,  i.  215. 

Sanacherib,  his  invasion  of  Egypt  and  de- 
feat, ii.  188.     See  Sennacherib. 

Sandace,  iv.  222. 

Sandanes,  i.  160. 

2ca/87js,  i.  510. 

Sandoces,  iv.  133. 

Sane,  iv.  20. 

Sanscrit,  language,  ii.  235. 

Saosduchinus,  i.  407. 

Sapaeans,  iv.  79. 

Sapeiri,  i.  529;  account  of,  iv.  188.  See 
Saspirians. 

Sappho,  ii.  180. 

Saracus,  i.  390. 

Sarangians,  ethnic  character  of,  i.  550 ; 
included  in  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402  ; 
use  the  Aces  water,  418;  serve  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  54 ;  general  ac- 
count of,  iv.  174. 

Sardanapalus  I.,  i.  368 ;  his  palace  at 
Nimrod,  368,  388 ;  his  treasury,  ii. 
197. 

of  Ctesias,  i.  328,  390. 


Sardinia,  i.  235  ;  its  size,  iii.  257,  341. 

Sardinian  sea,  i.  233 ;  linen  (probably  Sar- 
dian),  ii.  148. 

Sardis,  taken  by  Cimmerians,  i.  122 ; 
captured  by  Cyrus,  172;  revolts  from 
him,  226  ;  common  date  of  tbe  capture, 
275  ;  according  to  Volney  and  Heeren, 
276;  probable  date,  278;  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Ionians,  iii.  252  ;  temple  of 
Cybele  at,  253;  Xerxes  at,  iv.  31,  386; 

Sargon,  his  campaigns,  i.  378  ;  his  palace, 
380  ;  takes  Samaria,  320. 

Sarpcdon,  Cape,  iv.  44. 
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Sarpedon,  hero,  i.  238. 

Sarta,  iv.  84. 

Saspirians,  i.  190;  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  serve  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  60;  general  ac- 
count of,  iv.  174.     See  Sapeiri. 

Sataspes,  voyage  of,  iii.  30. 

Sate,  ii.  241. 

Satrse,  iv.  79. 

Satrapies,  meaning  of  word,  i.  25G  ;  or- 
ganization of,  under  Darius,  ii.  399  ;  na- 
ture of,  461. 

Sattagydians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  401  ;  general  account  of,  iv. 
176. 

Saulius,  iii.  56. 

Sauromatae,  their  origin,  iii.  79 ;  lan- 
guage. 82  ;  assist  the  Scythians  against 
Darius,  83  ;  Darius  traverses  their 
country,  84. 

Scseus,  iii.  218. 

Scamander,  river,  iv.  36. 

Scamandronymus,  ii.  180. 

Scapte  Hyle,  iii.  366 

Schcene,  the  Egyptian,  ii.  6. 

Sciathus,  iv.  122,  126;  228. 

Scidrus,  iii.  350. 

Scione,  iv.  85. 

Sciras,  name  of  Minerva,  iv.  281. 

Scironian  way,  iv.  265. 

Sciton,  ii.  427. 

Scius,  river,  iii.  36. 

Scolopoeis,  iv.  380. 

Scoloti,  iii.  4. 

Scolus,  iv.  326. 

Scopasis,  iii.  84,  87. 

Scylace,  i.  148. 

Scylas,  tale  of,  ii.  56. 

Scylax,  of  Cadyanda,  i.  39;  iii.  31. 

,  of  Myndus,  iii.  197. 

Scyllias,  the  diver,  iv.  228. 

Scyrmiadae,  iii.  69. 

Scyros,  iv.  126. 

Scythas  of  Cos,  iv.  112. 

of  Zancle,  iii.  353. 

Scythes,  iii.  7. 

Scythia,  position  and  shape,  iii.  72,  75  ; 
climate,  20 ;  rivers,  36,  42 ;  want  of 
wood,  43 ;  flatness  and  pasturage,  35 ; 
absence  of  towns,  87. 

Scythians,  Scyths,  become  lords  of  Asia, 
i.  189  ;  expelled  from  Media,  191 ;  their 
slaves,  iii.  1 ;  their  origin,  4 ;  corn 
trade,  12;  tribes,  15;  their  nomadic 
habits,  34 ;  religion,  42  ;  worship  of 
the  scymitar,  45;  war  customs,  46; 
soothsayers,  47;  oaths  and  mode  of 
burial,  48 ;  tombs,  49  ;  vapour  baths, 
54 ;  costume,  77  ;  table  of  kings,  59  ; 
Vol.  IV.— 29 
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great  bowl,  60 ;  invaded  by  Darius,  72 ; 
ask  aid  from  their  neighbours,  83  ;  their 
plan  of  resistance,  84 ;  Darius'  message 
and  their  reply,  86  ;  beg  the  Ionians  to 
break  the  bridge,  89 ;  invade  Thrace, 
362 ;  their  supposed  Mongolian  origin, 
158  ;  their  language  Indo-European, 
162 ;  their  common  terms,  ib.  ;  the 
names  of  their  gods,  163 ;  geographical 
terms,  166 ;  Niebuhr's  theory  of  the 
geography  of  Scythia,  169 ;  another 
view,  172;  identification  of  Herodotus's 
rivers  and  places,  175. 

Seasons.     See  Year. 

Sebennvtus,  ii.  214  ;  Sebennytic  mouth  of 
Nile,*  23. 

Sefid-rud,  river,  i.  442. 

Seldomus,  iv.  71. 

Selinus,  iii.  205. 

Selybria,  iii.  357. 

Semiramis,  i.  249,  374,  403. 

Semitic  race,  i.  526,  534  ;  its  geographi- 
cal extent,  538 ;  active  colonization, 
357. 

Sennacherib,  his  palace  at  Koyunjik,  i. 
380  ;  his  military  campaigns,  382 ;  his 
second  Syrian  expedition,  384 ;  con- 
quers Merodach-Baladan,  405. 

Sepeia,  iii.  386. 

Sepias,  Cape,  iv.  127,  131. 

Serbonis,  lake,  ii.  6,  334. 

Seriphians,  send  one  vessel  to  Salamis,  iv 
254  ;  not  inscribed  on  the  tripod,  398. 

Sermyla,  iv.  84. 

Serpents,  at  Sardis,  i.  167;  Egyptian, 
winged,  ii.  105;  the  great  serpent,  219  ; 
Arabian,  winged,  412  ;  in  Africa,  iii. 
140. 

Serrheum,  Cape,  iv.  45. 

Sesostris,  his  conquests,  ii.  144 ;  his  pil- 
lars, 148  ;  returns  to  Egypt,  151 ;  his 
great  works,  153  ;  his  division  of  the 
land,  154;  his  conquest  of  Ethiopia, 
ib. ;  acts  of  several  kings  ascribed  to 
him,  144. 

Sestos,  iii.  96 ;  bridge  at,  iv.  28 ;  taken 
by  the  Athenians,  392,  394. 

Sethos,  the  priest-king,  ii.  188. 

(Sesostris),  his  conquests  and  build- 
ings, ii.  307. 

Shadoof,  ii.  18. 

Shala,  i.  495.  _ 

Shalmaneser,  i.  377. 

Shalmanubar,  his  expedition,  i.  369 ;  his 
Syrian  campaign,  371. 

Shamas,  the  Sun-god,  i.  496. 

Shamas-iva,  i.  372. 

Shat  el-Arab,  i.  432. 

Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  ii.  57. 
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Sheshonk  (Shishak),  conquers  Judaea,  ii. 
315. 

Shields,  i.  236 ;  Persian  wicker,  iv.  360  ; 
devices  on,  367. 

Shittim-wood,  ii.  132. 

Sicania,  ancient  name  of  Sicily,  iv.  117. 

Sicas,  iv.  71. 

Sicily,  Greek  embassy  to,  iv.  105 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Carthaginians,  114;  its 
early  history,  117. 

Sicinnus,  iv.  268,  292. 

Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnese,  iv.  267 ;  un- 
der Clisthenes,  iii.  224 ;  helps  Geo- 
menes  in  his  war  with  Argolis,  394 ; 
furnishes  ships  at  Artemisium,  iv.  225  ; 
at  Salamis,  251 ;  sends  troops  to  Platsea, 
337 ;  takes  part  in  the  action  at  My- 
cale,  383 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod  as  "  Secyonians,"  396. 

Sicyonian  tribes,  iii.  225. 

Sidodona,  i.  118. 

Sidon,  ii.  160. 

Sidonian  ships,  their  excellency,  iv.  38, 
73,  104. 

Sigeum,  iii.  26,  221 ;  disputed  between 
the  Athenians  and  Mytilsnseans,  248  ; 
conquered  by  Pisistratus,  ib. ;  Ilippias 
goes  there,  222,  248. 

Sigma,  letter,  i.  216. 

Signet  rings,  ii.  59. 

Sigynnae,  iii.  181. 

Silenus,  iv.  24,  310. 

Sillicypium,  ii.  131. 

Silphium,  iii.  121. 

Silsilis,  ii.  306. 

Simonides,  iii.  254 ;  iv.  153 

Sin,  the  Moon-god,  i.  500. 

Sinaitic  inscriptions,  ii.  268. 

Sindians,  iii.  20;  iv.  188. 

Sindica,  iii.  65. 

Sindus,  iv.  86. 

Singus,  iv.  84. 

Sinjar  range,  i.  446. 

Sinope,  i.  165 ;  iii.  9. 

Sin-shada,  i.  350. 

Siouph,  ii.  221. 

Siphnians,  furnish  a  vessel  at  Salamis,  iv. 
254 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
398. 

Siphnos,  ii.  375. 

Sippara,  temple  at,  i,  497. 

Siris,  in  Pseonia,  iii.  185 ;  iv.  296. 

,  in  Italy,  iii.  420  ;  iv.  260. 

Sirom  of  Tyre,  iv.  71. 

Siromitres,  iv.  54,  60. 

Siromus  of  Cyprus,  iii.  255. 

Siropseonians,  iii.  185. 

Sisamnes  (general),  iv.  54. 

(royal  judge),  iii.  192. 
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Sisimaces,  iii.  264. 

Sitalces,  iii.  59. 

Sithonia,  iv.  85. 

Sittacene,  i.  462. 

Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  ii.  357;  iv.  218; 
Pseudo- Smerdis,  "ii.  378,  453. 

Smerdis,  son  of  Gallus,  iv.  219. 

Smerdomenes,  iv.  223. 

Smila,  iv.  86. 

Smindyrides,  iii.  420. 

Smyrna,  an  iEolian  settlement,  i.  224  ; 
seized  by  Colophonians,  ib. ;  attacked 
by  Gyges,  127 ;  taken  by  Alyattes,  ib. 

Snow-lines,  ii.  27. 

Sogdians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  402 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  54  ;  their  ethnic  character, 
i.  548  ;  general  account  of,  iv.  165 

Solar  year.     See  Year. 

Solemn  assemblies,  ii.  86. 

Soli,  iii.  259. 

Soloeis,  Cape,  ii.  42  ;  iii.  30. 

Solomon,  ii.  316. 

Solon,  his  visit  to  Croesus,  i.  134 ;  to 
Amasis,  ib. ;  to  Cyprus,  iii.  261  ;  his 
warning  to  Croesus  verified,  i.  173;  his 
laws  borrowed  from  Egypt,  ii.  227 ;  his 
poems,  iii.  261 ;  called  to  power  at 
Athens,  321  ;  his  recovery  of  Salamis, 
323  ;  capture  of  Cirrha,  324  ;  his  finan- 
cial measures  and  debasement  of  the 
currency,  326  ;  his  classes  and  arrange- 
ment of  taxation,  329  ;  pro-bouleutic 
council,  331 ;  his  dicasteries,  332 ; 
founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  ib. ; 
his  laws  affecting  crimes,  population, 
and  political  neutrality,  334 ;  leaves 
Athens,  337  ;  state  of  parties  on  his  re- 
turn, 338. 

Solymi,  i.  239  ;  ethnic  character  of,  535. 

Sophanes,  iii.  395 ;  iv.  367. 

Sophocles  personally  known  to  Herodotus, 
i.  15  ;  resemblances  in  his  writings  to 
those  of  Herodotus,  138  ;  ii.  46,  420. 

Sosicles,  speech  of,  iii.  242. 

Sosimenes,  iv.  272. 

Sostratus  of  Egina,  iii.  104. 

Spaca,  i.  194. 

Spargapises,  i.  271. 

Spargapitbes,  iii.  56,  165. 

Sparta,  Spartans,  their  character  drawn 
by  Herodotus,  i.  101,  103;  their  early 
history,  148  ;  iii.  267  ;  condition  in  the 
time  of  Croesus,  i.  154  ;  under  Lycur- 
gus,  156 ;  their  senate  and  ephoralty, 
156  ;  make  alliance  with  Croesus,  159 ; 
send  him  bronze  vase,  ib. ;  prevented 
from  aiding  him  by  war  with  Argos, 
1 70  ;  forbid  Cyrus  to  molest  the  Asiatic 
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Greeks,  225 ;  send  expedition  against 
Polycrates,  ii.  368 ;  under  Anaxandridas, 
iii.  201 ;  under  Cleomencs,  202 ;  expel 
the  Pisistratidae,  219 ;  recall  Hippias, 
241 ;  settlement  of,  by  the  Dorians,  275  ; 
the  double  monarchy,  277,  369 ;  the 
three  classes,  279 ;  succession  of  early 
kings,  281;  original  constitution  of  kings, 
senate,  and  ecclesia,  283 ;  changes  by 
Lycurgus,  285 ;  first  war  with  Messenia, 
293  ;  internal  changes,  296  ;  second  war 
with  Messenia,  ib.  ;  war  with  Pisatis 
and  Arcadia,  298  ;  prerogatives  of  their 
kings,  371  ;  honours  after  death,  373  ; 
arrive  too  late  for  Marathon,  416  ;  pop- 
ulation at  the  time  of  Xerxes,  iv.  155  ; 
list  of  kings,  309 ;  send  troops  to  the 
pass  of  Tempe,  121 ;  occupy  Thermopy- 
lae, 142;  remain  to  the  last,  150;  com- 
mand at  Artemisium,  226  ;  at  Salamis, 
251  ;  fortify  the  Isthmus,  266  ;  send 
embassy  to  Athens,  312  ;  keep  the  Hy- 
acinthia,  319 ;  send  an  army  against 
Mardonius,  322 ;  change  places  with 
Athenians,  352 ;  conduct  at  Plataea, 
361 ;  their  inability  to  conduct  sieges, 
363  ;  lead  the  Greek  fleet  to  Asia,  379 ; 
take  part  in  the  struggle  at  My c ale,  383 ; 
sail  to  the  Hellespont,  386;  return 
home,  390. 

Spercheius,  river,  iv.  136. 

Sperthias,  and  Bulis,  story  of,  iv.  94. 

Sphendale,  iv.  325. 

Sphinxes,  different  kinds  of,  ii.  223. 

Stagirus,  iv.  81. 

Standards  of  weight,  ii.  349. 

Stasinus,  ii   161. 

Stater,  Daric,  ii.  427. 

Steke,  ii.  148. 

Stentoris,  iv.  44. 

Stenyclerus,  iv.  361. 

Stesagoras,  iii.  361. 

Stesanor,  iii.  260. 

Stesilaiis,  iii.  412. 

Stesimbrotu?,  i.  33. 

Stranger  kings,  ii.  303 ;  their  expulsion 
from  Egypt,  306. 

Strattis  of  Chios,  iii.  93. 

Struchates,  i.  188. 

Stryme,  iv.  77. 

Strymon,  river,  i.  153;  iii.  177,  191 ;  cros- 
sed by  Xerxes,  iv.  80 ;  re-crossed,  295. 

Strymonians,  iv.  59. 

Stymphalis,  lake,  iii.  384. 

Styra,  iii.  406. 

Styrax,  gum,  ii.  411. 

Styreans,  iii.  406  ;  of  Dryopian  origin,  iv. 
253  ;  furnish  two  ships  at  Artemisium, 
225  ;  and  at  Salamis,  253 ;  send  troops 
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to  Platasa,  338 ;  inscribed  on  the  Del- 
phic tripod,  395,  400. 

Styx,  river,  iii.  382. 

Succoth-benoth,  i.  513. 

Sun-dial,  ii.  154. 

Sunium,  Cape,  iii.  74,  392 

Susa,  the  Persian  capital,  ii.  357;  Acro- 
polis, 384 ;  description  of,  iii.  207  ; 
plan  of  the  ruins  and  palace,  210 ; 
royal  road  from  Sardis  to,  211. 

Susiana,  i.  358,  533 ;  its  geography,  463 

Sutlej,  river,  i.  453. 

Sutteeism,  iii.  179. 

Syagrus,  iv.  105,  111. 

Sybaris,  history  of,  i.  18 ;  iii.  204. 

Syene,  ii.  31. 

Syennesis,  i.  163 ;  another  Syennesis,  iii. 
263;  iv.  71. 

Syhun,  river,  i.  439. 

Sylean  plain,  iv.  81. 

Syloson,  ii.  364 ;  story  of,  433. 

Syme,  i.  240. 

Syracuse,  Greek  embassy  to,  iv.  105  :  its 
greatness,  108. 

Syrgis,  river,  iii.  85. 

Syria,  its  extent,  according  to  Herodotus, 
i.  122 ;  physical  geography,  471 ;  its 
gods,  ii.  451 ;  derivation  of  name,  iv. 
52. 

Syrians,  Cappadocians  so  called,  i.  160; 
iv.  58;  Syrians  of  Palestine,  See 
"  Palestine;"  Assyrians  sometimes  call- 
ed Syrians,  iv.  52. 

Syrtis,  iii.   121. 

Syssitia,  i.  155. 

Swine,  abhorred  by  the  Egyptians,  ii.  73; 
offered  in  sacrifice,  74. 

Szur,  i.  118. 


Tabalus,  i.  226. 

Tahiti,  iii.  43,  164. 

Table  of  the  Sun,  ii.  345. 

Tachompso,  ii.  33. 

Taenarum,  Cape,  i.  131 ;  iv.  116. 

Talaus,  iii.  224. 

Talent,  Attic,  Babylonian,  Euboic,  &c,  ii. 

399. 
Talthybiads,  iii.  374 ;  iv.  93. 
Talthybius,  iv.  93. 
Tamynae,  iii.  400. 
Tanagra,  iii.   215,  234  ;  situation  of,  iv. 

326. 
Tanais,  river,  iii.  42. 

Tanis,  ii.  214;  Tanitic  mouth  of  Nile,  22. 
Tarentum,   i.    131 ;  colonized   by  Sparta, 

iii.  296. 
Targitaiis,  iii.  4. 
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Tartan,  i.  379. 

Tartessus,  i.  231 ;  iii.  104. 

Tatau,  river,  i.  443. 

Tau,  ii.  99  ;  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  268. 

Tauchira,  iii.  122. 

Tauri,  customs  of  the,  iii.  75  ;  refuse  to 
aid  the  Scythians  against  Darius,  83 ; 
position  of  their  country,  73. 

Tauromenium,  iv.  107. 

Taurus,  range  of,  i.  309. 

Taxacis,  iii.  84. 

Taygetum,  Mount,  iii.  97,  101. 

Teams,  river,  iii.  68. 

Teaspes,  iii.  29  ;  iv.  60,  368. 

Tegeans,  their  mythic  history,  iv.  333 ; 
their  contest  with  Sparta,  i.  157;  send 
troops  to  Thermopylae,  iv.  138 ;  serve 
at  Platasa,  337 ;  their  dispute  with  the 
Athenians,  333 ;  inscribed  on  the  Del- 
phic tripod,  395,  400. 

Teispes,  iv.  216. 

Telamon,  iv.  261. 

Teleboans,  iii.  217. 

Telecles,  ii.  366. 

Teleclus,  ancestor  of  Leonidas,  iv.  140. 

Teleontes,  Athenian  tribe,  iii.  223. 

Telesarchus,  ii.  435. 

Telines,  iv.  106. 

Telliads,  iv.  347. 

Tellias,  iv.  238. 

Tellus  of  Athens,  i.  135. 

Telmessus,  i.  331. 

Telos,  island,  iv.  105. 

Telys,  iii.  204. 

Temenid  kings,  iv.  310. 

Temenus,  iii.  270  ;  iv.  309. 

Temnus,  i.  223. 

Tempe,  pass  of,  iv.  89. 

Tenedos,  an  iEolian  colony,  i.  224  ; 
"  netted  "  by  the  Persians,  iii.  356. 

Tenos,  iii.  23,  397. 

Teos,  i.  234  ;  ii.  228. 

Teredon,  i.  521. 

Teres,  iii.  58  ;  iv.  95 

Terillus,  iv.  113. 

Termera,  iii.  200. 

Termilse,  i.  240. 

Tethronium,  iv.  241. 

Tetramnestus,  iv.  71. 

Teucrians,  progenitors  of  the  Pseonians, 
iii.  184  ;  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Gergi- 
thae,  264 ;  iv.  37 ;  their  invasion  of 
Europe,  16,  59. 

Teuthrania,  ii.  10. 

OaAaTd,  i.  502. 

Thales,  i.  162,  235,  294 ;  ii.  277. 

Thamanseans,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  402;  use  the  Aces  water, 
418  ;  general  account  of,  iv.  174. 


THERMAIC   GULF. 

Thamasius,  iv.  133. 

Thamimasadas,  iii.  43. 

Thannyras,  ii.  341. 

Thasos,  temple  at,  ii.  71;  its  mines,  iii. 
366 ;  its  possessions  on  the  continent, 
iv  77 ;  attempted  by  Histiseus,  iii.  355  ; 
reduced  by  Mardonius,  365 ;  required 
to  dismantle  its  strongholds,  366. 

Theasides,  iii.  390. 

Thebaic  canton,  ii.  64,  214. 

Theban,  Jupiter,  i.  248  ;  legend  of,  ii.  66. 

Thebans,  their  war  with  Platsea,  iii.  407 ; 
with  Athens,  234 ;  inclined  to  Medise, 
iv.  141 ;  forced  to  send  troops  to  Ther- 
mopylae, ib. ;  their  conduct,  154 ;  in- 
duce the  Persians  to  burn  Thespise  and 
Plataea,  254  ;  their  advice  to  Mardo- 
nius, 315  ;  join  the  Persians  at  Platasa, 
339 ;  their  conduct  in  the  battle,  ib. ; 
surrender  their  obnoxious  citizens,  375. 

Thebe,  nymph,  iii.  235. 

,  plain  of,  iv.  35. 

Thebes,  Egyptian,  derivation  of  the  word, 
ii.  3,  36;  distance  from  Heliopolis,  10; 
temple  of  Ammon  there,  i.  248  ;  ii.  86  ; 
iii.  130  ;  its  antiquity,  ii.  286. 

•,  Boeotian,   i.    145 ;  at  war  with 


Athens,  iii.  234 ;  visited  by  Mys,  iv. 
306  ;  Mardonius  feasted  there,  326  ; 
besieged  by  the  Greeks,  375. 

Themiscyra,  iii.  65. 

Themison,  iii.  105. 

Themistocles,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i. 
103  ;  interprets  the  oracle,  iv.  99 ;  his 
proceedings  at  Euboea,  227 ;  his  designs 
against  the  Persians,  234 ;  his  inscrip- 
tions on  the  rocks,  255  ;  his  address  at 
Salamis,  259 ;  his  stratagem,  268 ; 
conversation  with  Aristides,  272 ;  his 
advice  as  to  pursuing  the  Persians, 
291 ;  exacts  money,  293 ;  his  message 
to  Xerxes,  ib.  ;  besieges  Andros,  ib. ; 
received  public  honours,  300. 

Theocydes,  iv.  261. 

Theodore,  brother  of  Herodotus,  i.  5. 

of  Samos,  i.  145 ;  ii.  365  ;  iv.  25. 


Theomestor,  iv.  274,  376. 

Theophania,  feast  of  i.  1 45. 

Theopompus,  iii.  295  ;  iv.  304. 

Theoris,  iii.  392. 

®ebs,  explanation  of  ii.  83. 

Thera,  island,  formerly  Calliste,  iii.  100  ; 

its     colonisation      by     Theras,     102; 

Cyrene  colonised  from  Thera,  106. 
Therambus,  iv.  85. 
Therapne,  iii.  375. 
Theras,  personal  history  of,  iii.  99. 
Therm  a,  iv.  83. 
Thermaic  Gulf,  iv.  88. 
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THERMODON. 

Therm6don,  river  of  Asia  Minor,  ii.  147; 
iii.  65  ;  iv.  250. 

,  river  of  Boeotia,  iv.  350. 

Thermopylae,  iv.  123 ;  pass  of  and  plan, 
139 ;  Greek  troops  at,  138  ;  repulse  of 
the  Persians,  144  ;  conduct  of  the  The- 
bans,  154;  number  of  slain,  237. 

Thero,  iv.  113. 

Thersander,  son  of  Polynices,  iii.  99,  369. 

,  of  Orchomenus,  iv.  327. 

Theseus,  iii.  304. 

Thesmophoria,  iii.  348. 

Thespiae,  iii.  234  ;  burnt  by  the  Persians, 
iv.  255. 

Thespians,  send  troops  to  Thermopylae,  iv. 
139 ;  -which  remain  to  the  last,  151 ; 
present  at  Plataea,  339 ;  inscribed  on 
the  Delphic  tripod,  395,  400. 

Thesprotia,  ii.  85 ;  iv.  123,  253. 

Thessalian  rivers,  iv.  90 ;  horses,  134. 

Thessalians,  assist  the  Athenians,  iii.  220, 
221 ;  have  constant  wars  with  Phocis, 
iv.  123,  238;  incite  the  Persians  to 
ravage  Phocis,  240;  forced  into  the 
Persian  alliance,  119  ;  fight  on  the  Per- 
sian side  at  Platasa,  339 ;  receive  Arta- 
bazus  hospitably,  375 ;  their  kings  the 
Aleuada?,  4,  119,  358. 

Thessalus,  iii.  205. 

Thessaly,  description  of,  iv.  88 ;  favour- 
able lor  pasturage,  iii.  220  ;  viewed  by 
Xerxes,  iv.  91. 

Theste,  fountain,  iii.  111. 

Thetis,  iv.  132. 

Thimble-rig,  ii.  270. 

This,  its  antiquity,  ii.  286. 

Thmuis,  ii.  215. 

Thoas,  iii.  430. 

Thonis,  ii.  159. 

Thorax,  iv.  317,  358. 

Thoricus,  iii.  74. 

Thornax,  i.  159. 

Thothmes  L,  ii.  299 ;  Thothraes  II.,  his 
conquests  and  buildings,  ib. ;  Thothmes 
III.,  300  ;  Thothmes  IV.,  301. 

Thrace,  position  of,  iii.  72 ;  traversed  by 
Darius  on  his  way  to  Scythia,  68 ;  on 
his  return,  96;  Megabazus  left  thei-e, 
177 ;  conquered  in  part  by  him,  183 ; 
traversed  by  Xerxes  on  his  advance,  iv. 
79  ;  on  his  retreat,  297  ;  traversed  by 
Artabazus,  376. 

Thracians,  their  tribes,  iii.  178;  their  cus- 
toms, 179;  gods,  180;  ethnic  character, 
ib. ;  conquest  by  Sesostris,  ii.  145  ;  sub- 
mission to  Darius,  iii.  70 ;  to  Megabazus, 
183;  attack  on  Mardonius,  365;  aid 
given  to  Xerxes,  iv.  127;  tribes  along 
his  route,  79. 


TIRYNTHIAKS. 

Thracians,  of  Asia,  i.  138;  ii.  400.     See 

Bithynians  and  Thynians. 
Thrasilaiis,  iii.  412. 

Thrasybulus  of  Miletus,  i.  129 ;  iii.  246. 
Thrasycles,  iv.  376. 
Thrasydeius,  iv.  358. 
Thria,  iv.  261. 

Thriasian  plain,  iv.  261,  321. 
Thucydides,  perhaps  known  to  Herodotus, 

i.  15. 
Thurium,  i.  4, 10,  117 ;  its  settlement,  18 ; 

troubles,  24. 
Thyia,  iv.  124. 
Thynians,    subdued   by   Croesus,    i.  133; 

serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  59 ; 

position  of  their  country,  i.  314. 
Thyrea,  i.  170 ;  iii.  385. 
Thyrsus,  ii.  75. 
Thyssagetae,  iii.  16,  85 ;   meaning  of  the 

name,  175. 
Thyssus,  iv.  20. 
Tiara,  Persian,  iv.  46. 
Tiarantus,  river,  iii.  36 
Tibareni,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  403 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

iv.  60 ;   their  ethnic  character,  i.  530 ; 

general  account  of,  iv.  183. 
Tibisis,  river,  iii.  36. 
Tibboos,  iii.  133. 
Tiggaba,  i.  515. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  his  reign,  i.  366 ;  II., 

364,  374 ;   his  war  with  Rezin  and  Pe- 

kah,  376. 
Tigranes,   the  Persian,  iv.   47,  380;   his 

death,  384. 

,  the  Armenian,  i.  336. 


Tigris,  i.  252 ;  iii.  212 ;  course  of,  i.  448 ; 

meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  462. 
Tilon,  iii.  187. 
Timagenidas,  iv.  348,  375. 
Timagoras,  iv.  71. 
Timander,  iv.  363. 
Timarete,  ii.  85. 
Timasitheus,  iii.  230. 
Timbuctoo,  ii.  43. 
Time,  division  of,  ii.  281. 
Timesius,  i.  234. 
Timnes,  i.  3;  iii.  55. 
Timo,  iii.  425. 
Timodemus,  iv.  300. 
Timon,  iv.  97. 
Timonax,  iv.  71. 
Timoxenus,  iv.  302. 
Tir,  i.  521. 
Tirhaka,  ii.  188,  319. 
Tiryns,  iii.  385. 
Tirynthians,    send   troops   to   Plataea,  iv. 

338 ;  inscribed  en  the  Delphic  tripod, 

395,  400. 
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TISAMENUS. 

Tisamenus,  story  of,  iv.  311. 

,   ancestor   of  Theras,   iii.   99, 

3G9. 
Tisander,  1.  father  of  Isagoras,  iii.  222 ; 

2.  father  of  Hippoelides,  422. 
Tisias,  iii.  425. 
Titacus,  iv.  367. 
Tithaeus,  iv.  63. 
Tithoraa,  iv.  240. 
Titormus,  iii.  421. 

Tmolus,  Mount,  i.  172,  310 ;  iii.  253. 
Tobit,  book  of,  i.  327. 
Tomyris,  i.  105 ;  her  challenge  to  Cyrus, 

268 ;  defeats  him,  272. 
Torch-bearer,  iv.  227. 
Torone,  iv.  20,  84. 
Trachis,  iv.  122. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  ii.  167,  168. 
Trapezus,  iii.  422. 
Traspies,  iii.  4. 
Trausi,  iii.  179. 
Travus,  river,  iv.  78. 
Tree-planting,  ii.  360. 
Triacades,  i.  155. 
Triaconters,  iii.  101. 
Triballian  plain,  iii.  37. 
Triopium,  i.  220,  240. 
Triphylia,  iii.  102. 
Tripod,  Delphic,  account  of  the  recently 

discovered  inscription  on,  iv.  395. 
Triquetra,  i.  242. 

Triremes  and  their  crews,  iv.  126,  233. 
Tritseeis,  i.  221. 

Tritantaechmes,  i.  256 ;  iv.  223,  238. 
Triteis,  iv.  241. 
Triton,  god,  iii.  127. 

,  river,  iii.  126. 

Tritonis,  lake,  iii.  126,  137. 

Troad,  i.  224. 

Trochilus,  ii.  99. 

Trcezen,  ii.  377;  iv.  72. 

Trcezenians,  furnish  ships  at  Artemisium, 

iv.  225 ;  at  Salamis,  251 ;   send  troops 

to  Plataea,  337  ;  distinguish  themselves 

at  Mycale,  383,  385 ;  their  kindness  to 

the  Athenians,  250. 
Troglodytes,  iii.  133. 
Trojan  war,  i.  120 ;   Egyptian  version  of, 

ii.  161,  162;  date  of,  ii.  192. 
Trophonius,  cave  of,  iv.  306 ;  i.  142. 
Tropical  rains,  ii.  27. 
Tubal,  i.  530 ;  iv.  184. 
Turanians,  i.  524,  526. 
Turk,  origin  of  the  word,  iii.  16. 
Twelve  gods,  altar  of  the,  iii.  407. 
Tydeus,  iii.  225. 
Tykta,  iv.  388. 
Tymnes,  iii.  200  ;  iv.  71. 


Tyndaridse,  iii.  98,  231  ;  their  recovery  of 
Helen,  iv.  366. 

Typhon,  ii.  191. 

Tyrants,  force  of  word,  i.  130. 

Tyras,  city,  iii.  5. 

,  river,  iii.  8,  39,   62 ;  force  of  the 

name,  167,  378. 

Tyre,  temple  of  Herculos  at,  ii.  69 ;  its 
capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  415 ; 
origin  of  the  name,  iv.  52. 

Tyrians,  their  settlement  at  Memphis,  ii. 
157;  their  pretensions  to  extreme  an- 
tiquity, 69  ;  iv.  205  ;  their  share  in  the 
joint  colony  of  Tripolis,  i.  473 ;  serve  in 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  71. 

Tyrian  purple,  ii.  346. 

Tyritre,  iii.  38. 

Tyrodiza,  iv.  22. 

Tyrrhenia,  its  supposed  colonisation  from 
Lydia,  i.  181,  280 ;  made  known  to  the 
Greeks  generally  by  the  Phocseans,  231. 

Tyrrhenians,  i.  148,  182 ;  their  naval 
power,  233 ;  their  Pelasgic  or  semi-Pe- 
lasgic  character,  iii.  447,  450. 


Umbria,  i.  182. 

Umbrians,  iii.  37. 

Ur  (or  Hur),  ancient  capital  of  Chaldaea, 

i/347,  357. 
Urarda,  iv.  209. 
Urukh,  i.  347. 
Urumiyeh,  lake  of,  i.  430  ;  streams  which 

flow  into  it,  443. 
Usury,  ii.  182. 
Utii,  included  in  the   satrapies  of  Darius, 

ii.  402 ;   serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

iv.  54  ;  position  of,  161. 
Uxians,  i.  469. 


V. 


Vashti,  iv.  220,  221. 

Vela  or  Velia,  i.  234. 

Veneti.     See  Eneti. 

Venus,  identified  with  the  Mylitta  (Beltis) 
of  the  Assyrians,  i.  264  :  should  rather 
be  Ishtar  or  Nana,  517;  regarded  by 
Herodotus  as  the  Persian  Mithra,  209  ; 
the  Arabian  Alitta,  or  Alilat,  ib.  ;  and 
the  Scythic  Artimpasa,  iii.  43 ;  temple 
of  Astarte  at  Memphis  called  temple  of 
Venus  the  stranger,  ii.  157 ;  Venus  the 
Egyptian  Athor,  64 ;  her  temple  at 
Atarbechis,  ib. ;  her  worship  at  Cyprus, 
Cythera  and  Ascalon,  i.  191. 

Vessels,  Egyptian,  ii.  132. 
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VESTA. 

Vesta,  unknown  in  Egypt,  \l  80;  wor- 
shipped in  Scythia  as  Tahiti,  iii.  43. 

Vine,  golden,  iv.  24. 

Vulcan,  identified  with  the  Egyptian 
Phthah,  ii.  141,  242 ;  his  great  temple 
at  Memphis,  141,  143,  152,  163.  182, 
189,  200  ;  his  statues,  362  ;  the  Greeks 
celebrate  torch-races  in  his  honour,  iv. 
285. 

Vulpanser,  ii.  104. 


W. 


Warka,  i.  350,  482. 

Water-engines  in  Babylonia,  i.  233. 

Whip,  use  of  the,  iv.  19. 

Wine,  Egyptian,  ii.  89,  108  ;  jars,  story  of, 
ii.  335. 

Woollen  garments,  ii.  115. 

Writers,  anterior  to  Herodotus,  legendary, 
i.  29,  30;  geographical,  31;  historical, 
ib.;  Persian,  52. 

Writing,  early  Babylonian,  i.  353  ;  Egyp- 
tian, ii.  51,  255  ;  hieratic,  demotic  or 
enchorial,  hieroglyphic,  256  ;  symbolic, 
hieroglyphic,  ikonographic,  tropical,  en- 
igmatic, 257  ;  phonetic,  258  ;  determin- 
ative, ib. ;  limited  initial  and  mixed 
signs,  medial  vowels,  259;  earliest 
ideas,  261;  portion  of  hieroglyphic 
grammar,  263;  negative  signs,  265; 
alphabetic  writing  of  Phoenician  origin, 
ib.;  table  of  alphabets,  267;  Greek 
letters,  the  digamma,  266;  writing  ma- 
terials, papyrus,  268  ;  six  kinds  of  cu- 
neiform writing,  iii.  66  ;  Phoenician  and 
Greek  alphabets,  216  ;  materials  for,  ib. 


X. 


Xantheus,  ii.  180.  ...     ... 

Xanthippus,  father  of  Pericles,  m.  424  ; 
prosecutes  Miltiades,  427;  commands 
the  Athenian  squadron  after  Salamis, 
iv  305;  present  at  Mycale,  and  lays 
siege  to  Sestos,  390 ;  refuses  the  offers 
of  Array ctes,  393. 

Xanthus  of  Sardis,  i.  32,  34,  113  28o. 

city  of,  i.  241 ;  taken  by  Harpagus, 

242  ;'  plain  of,  241 ;  obelisk  in  British 
Museum,  242. 

,  river,  i.  241. 

Xenagoras,  iv.  386. 

Xenophon,  i.  156,  157,  193;  weakness  of 
his  authority,  202.  _ 

Xerxes,  meaning  of  the  name,  ill.  4bi  ; 
appointed   successor  to  Darius,   iv.  3; 


XUTHUS. 

his  speech  to  the  Persian  council,  6, 12 ; 
his  genealogy,   13 ;  his  vision,  ib. ;  Ins 
colloquy  with  Artabanus,  14  ;  his  prepa- 
rations,   19;    entertained  by   Pythius, 
24  ;  arrives  at  Sardis,  27  ;  his  treatment 
cf  Py  Onus's  son,  32  ;  his  order  of  march, 
34 ;  visits  the  citadel  of  Troy,  36  ;  views 
his   armament,  38;  his  dialogue   with 
Artabanus,  ib. ;  passes   the  Hellespont, 
43  ;  reaches  Doriscus,  44  ;  numbers  his 
army  there,  45  ;  nations  taking  part  in 
his   expedition,  ib. ;  cavalry   furnished, 
62  ;  ships,  64  ;  his  naval  officers,   70 ; 
•reviews  his  forces,  73;  consults  Dema 
ratus   74  ;  marches  from  Doriscus,  77  ; 
passes  the  Strymon,  81 ;  celebrates  the 
funeral  of  Artachsees,  82;  arrangements 
for  the  feeding  of  his  army,    83  ;  the 
fleet  passes   the   canal   of  Athos,    84; 
reaches  Therma,  88  ;  inspects  the  gorge 
of  Tempe,  89 ;  his  opinion  concerning 
Thessaly,   91;    pioneering  operations; 
ib.:  return  of  his  heralds,  92  ;  his  treat- 
ment  of  the  Greek  spies,  101;  his  fleet 
leaves   Therma,  124;  estimate   of  his 
forces,    126;  loss   of  ships   by   storm, 
130 ;  ships  captured  by  the  Greeks,  134 ; 
his  advance  through  Thessaly,  ib. ;  he 
reaches  Malis,  136  ;  encamps  near  Tra- 
chis,  138 ;  sends  a  spy  to  Thermopylae, 
142-    questions  Demaratus   about   the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  143  ;  is  repulsed 
at  Thermopylae,  144  ;  his  final  victory 
over  Leonidas,  151;  his  colloquy  with 
Demaratus,  155  ;  treatment  of  the  body 
of  Leonidas,  158;  his  identity  with  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Esther,  221 ;  his  artifice 
at  Thermopylae,  237;  enters  Doris,  240; 
ravages   Phocis,    ib. ;    detaches   troops 
against    Delphi,    242 ;   enters   Boeotia, 
ib. ;  burns  Thespiae  and  Plataea,  255 ; 
enters  Attica,  ib. ;  encamps  on  the  Are- 
opagus, ib.  ;  besieges  and  takes  Athens 
256  •  visits  his   fleet   and  consults  the 
captains,    263 ;   determines   to  risk  an 
engagement,   265  ;  receives  a  message 
from  Themistocles,  269;  views  the  bat- 
tle in  the  strait  of  Salamis  from  iEgaleos, 
278 ;  begins  a  mole  across  the    strait, 
285  ;   sends  a  messenger  to  Persia,  if. ; 
consults  with  Mardonius  and  Artemisia 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,    287  ;  re- 
ceives   a   second   message   from    lhe- 
rnistocles,  293  ;    retreats  to  the  Helles- 
pont, 295  ;    crosses  it,  297 ;  at   Sardis, 
387  ;  his  treatment  of  Artaynta,  3S7  ; 
and   of   Masistes,  389. 
Xuthus,  iv.  69,  252. 
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YEAR. 

T. 

Year,    solar,   i.  136 ;  ii.  3 ;  of  360,  365, 

and   365^    days ;  three    seasons,    237 ; 

length  of,  corrected,  238  ;  Sothic,    ib. ; 

lunar,   239 ;     Arab    and    Jewish,    ib.  ; 

Greek,  240 ;  Arcadian  and  Roman,  ib. 
Yechil-Irmak,  river,  i.  307. 


Zab,  Upper,  i.  449 ;  Lower,  ib.  ;  iii.  212. 
Zacynthians,  refuse  to  give  up  Demaratus, 

iii.  380  ;  in  Crete,  ib. 
Zacynthus,  iii.  380  ;  iv.  347. 
Zagros  mountains,  i.  435. 
Zalmoxis,  iii.  70. 
Zanclseans,  invite  the  Ionians  to  Calacta, 


ZOSTER. 

iii.  351 ;  at  war  with  Anaxilaiis  of  Rhe- 
gium,  352  ;  lose  their  city  by  an  attack 
of  the  Samians,  ib.  ;  enslaved  by  Hippo- 
crates, 353. 

Zancle,  iii.  353  ;  iv.  106,  113. 

Zavecians,  iii.  142. 

Zegeries,  iii.  142. 

Zeira,  iv.  54. 

Zend  language,  derivative,  ii.  235. 

Zendarud,  river,  i.  441. 

Zeuxidamus,  iii.  381. 

Zir-Banit,  i.  513. 

Zone,  iv.  45. 

Zopyrus,  his  project  for  taking  Babylon, 
ii.  439 ;  outrage  of  Sataspes  on  his 
daughter,  iii.  30. 

,  grandson  of  the  former,  ii.  443. 


Zoroaster,  i.  174  ;  meaning  of  the  name, 

iii.  463. 
Zoster,  Cape,  iv.  290. 
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THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS. 

GENESIS— continued. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

i. 

2 

i,. 

251 

xxi. 

22-4 

ii. 

334 

— 

21 

iii. 

140 

xxiii. 

2 

ii. 

214 

ii. 

14 

i. 

464 

xxiv. 

10 

i. 

464 

— 

— 

ii. 

317 

— 

13 

iii. 

429 

iii. 

5 

ii. 

336 

XXV. 

4 

iii. 

33 

iv. 

15 

ii. 

159 

— 

18 

i. 

464 

vii. 

4 

ii. 

115 

xxvi. 

14,8 

ii. 

334 

iii. 

3,4 

ii. 

239 

xxvii. 

43 

i. 

464 

ix. 

27 

i. 

539 

xxviii. 

22 

ii. 

336 

X. 

2 

i. 

530 

xxix. 

27 

ii. 

115 

— 

— 

iv. 

182 

XXX. 

32-40 

ii. 

20 

— 

3 

iii. 

4 

xxxvii. 

25 

ii. 

411 

— 

4 

ii. 

233 

— 

25-8 

ii. 

122 

— 

6 

i. 

533 

xl. 

10 

ii. 

108 

— 

— 

i. 

537 

— 

10-13 

ii. 

56 

— 

6-20 

i. 

525 

— 

20-1 

iv. 

388 

— 

7 

i. 

533 

xli. 

42 

ii. 

55 

— 

10 

iv. 

388 

xliii. 

26-8 

ii. 

114 

— 

11 

i. 

118 

— 

32 

ii. 

63 

— 

— 

i. 

479 

xlv. 

22 

ii. 

396 

— 

— 

iv. 

203 

xlvi. 

34 

ii. 

152 

— 

13 

ii. 

150 

xlvii. 

6,27 

ii. 

152 

— 

15-18 
15-20 

iv. 
i. 

201 
537 

— 

20 

ii. 

56 

— 

— 

18 

iv. 

204 

— 

19 

if. 

160 

EXODUS. 

— 

23 
25 

i. 
iv. 

122 

182 

— 

i. 

11,44 

ii. 

152 

— 

26-30 

i. 

357 

— 

15 

ii. 

117 

xi. 

1 

i. 

527 

iii. 

2 

i. 

245 

— 

— 

iv. 

182 

v. 

8 

ii. 

152 

— 

15 

ii. 

184 

vi. 

15 

iv. 

201 

xii. 

11 

i. 

527 

vii. 

10 

iii. 

140 

xiv. 

1 

i. 

351 

— 

11 

ii. 

116 

— 

1-12 

i. 

397 

— 

19 

ii. 

184 

— 

1-16 

iv. 

199 

viii. 

26 

ii. 

59 

— 

5 

ii. 

444 

ix. 

18 

ii. 

15 

— 

— 

ii. 

451 

xi. 

5 

ii. 

438 

XX. 

12 

ii. 

358 

xiii. 

17 

ii. 

334 

453 
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EXODUS— continued. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol 

Page. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

xiv. 

2 

ii. 

207 

i. 

4 

ii. 

451 

xvi. 

35 

iv. 

201 

ii. 

21 

ii. 

149 

xviii. 

21 

ii. 

336 

— 

23 

ii. 

20 

xxiv. 

4 

ii 

122 

iii. 

11 

ii. 

120 

XXV. 

4 

ii 

347 

iv. 

20 

ii. 

220 
?36 

^36 

xxix. 

29 

ii 

57 

vi. 

11 

iii. 

XXX. 

5 

iii 

138 

vii. 

5 

ii. 

— 

23 

ii 

411 

viii. 

8,  &c. 

iii. 

— 

24 

ii. 

413 

ix. 

2 

ii. 

149 

xxxix. 

3 

ii 

232 

xviii. 

10,11 

ii. 

116 

xix. 

XX. 

14 
20 

ii. 
iv. 

17 

344 

XXV. 

4 

ii. 

19 

xx  vi. 

5 

ii. 

147 

LEVITICUS. 

JOSHUA. 

i. 

4 
8 

ii 
ii 

59 
59 

iii. 

vii. 

33 

ii 

60 

i. 

4 

ii. 

158 

viii. 

25-6 

ii 

60 

iii. 

12 

ii. 

86 

xi. 

29 

iii 

142 

v. 

12 

iv. 

201 

xiii. 

14 

i 

215 

X. 

1 

ii. 

90 

xvi. 

8, 10,  21 

ii 

60 

— 

5,6 

ii. 

147 

xviii. 

3 

ii 

358 

xi. 

8 

ii. 

160 

xix. 

28 

ii 

91 

— 

21,23 

ii. 

149 

— 

32 

ii 

114 

xiii. 

5 

i. 

370 

xxi. 

5 

ii 

91 

xix. 

28 

ii. 

160 

XXV. 

36-7 

ii 

182 

— 

— 

iv. 

205 

— 

39 

iii 

326 

— 

38 

ii. 

208 

NUMBERS. 

JUDGES. 

i. 

5 

18 

ii. 
i. 

99 

191 

xii. 

1 

533 

— 

— 

i. 

285 

xiii. 

22 

213 

— 

— 

iv. 

64 

— 

28,33 

149 

ii. 

13 

ii. 

451 

xiv. 

27 

113 

iii. 

3 

i. 

370 

XV. 

38 

114 

— 

7 

ii. 

127 

xix. 

2 

58 

— 

8-10 

i. 

464 

XX. 

5 

108 

— 

— 

i. 

465 

xxi. 

33 

380 

iv. 

3 

ii.   • 

206 

xxiii. 

22 

225 

v. 

22 

iv. 

201 

xxiv. 

8 

225 

vi. 

1 

iv. 

201 

XXV. 

6 

219 

viii. 

33 

ii. 

451 

XXXV. 

11 

335 

ix. 

50 

ii. 

80 
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JUDGES— continued. 

1  KINGS— continued. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

X. 

6 

ii. 

451 

X. 

1-12 

i. 

376 

— 

7 

iv. 

205 

— 

25 

l. 

395 

— 

8 

i. 

415 

— 

29 

l. 

370 

— 

12 

iv. 

201 



— 

n. 

153 

xiii. 

1 

iv. 

64 

— 

— 

n. 

158 

xiv. 

19 

i. 

191 

XI. 

5,7 

n. 

451 

— 

7 
15,17 

n. 

451 

— 

n. 

315 

1  SAMUEL. 

— 

40 

n. 

315 

XV. 

13 

n. 

126 

— 

18 

ii. 

450 

i. 
v. 

4 

2 

ii. 
ii. 

451 

204 

xvi. 
xviii. 

18-20 
18 
28 

i. 
ii. 

371 

391 

91 

vii. 

ix. 

xiv. 

4 
12 
14 

6 

ii. 

ii. 
ii. 
ii. 

451 

127 

60 

148 

XX. 

xxii. 

1,  &c. 
1-34 
29-36 

i. 
i. 
i. 

370 
371 
371 

xvii. 

26 

27 

11. 

ii. 

148 
148 

xviii. 

xxviii. 

7-20 

iii. 

247 

2  KING! 

3. 

xxxi. 

10,12 

l. 

496 

i. 

2 

ii. 

336 

2  SAMUEL. 

v. 

5 

ii. 

396 

— 

18 

u. 

452 

VI. 

1. 

371 

i. 
viii. 

ix. 

X. 

XV. 
XX. 

6 

20 
3-12 

9 
9,10 

14 

7,11 

18 
24 
15 

ii. 
ii. 

i. 

i. 

i. 

ii. 

iii. 

i. 
ii. 
ii. 

153 

148 
370 
472 
370 
315 
192 
370 
86 
173 

Vll. 

viii. 
ix. 

X. 

xiii. 
xiv. 

*2 
3 
6 

2-14 
2-20 
8 
32-3 
19-22 
28 

l. 

iii. 

i. 
ii. 

i. 

i. 

i. 
ii. 

i. 

i. 

i. 

371 
108 
215 
158 
371 
372 
404 
355 
372 
426 
369 

XV. 

5 
19 

i. 

i. 

215 

363 

1  KINGS. 

— 

— 

l. 

363 

— 

19,20 
19,  &c. 

i. 

373 

464 

i. 

12-40 

i. 

299 

— 

29 

i. 

376 

ii. 

7,  &c. 

iii. 

192 

— 

30 

i. 

377 

— 

17-25 

iii. 

56 

XVI. 

5-9 

l. 

375 

iv. 

21,24 

l. 

394 

— 

— 

i. 

376 

vi. 

i. 

369 

— 

7 

i. 

377 

vii. 

i. 

369 

— 

9 

l. 

377 

ix. 

16 

ii. 

315 

— 

10 

l. 

377 

460 
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2  KINGS— continued. 

2  KINGS— continued. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 
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Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

xvi. 

10 

395 

xxiii. 

31 

411 

xvii. 

.     3 

377 

— 

34 

341 

— 

— 

377 

xxiv. 

, . 

208 

— 

— 

395 

— 

1 

321 

— 

— 

ii 

318 

— 

7 

25 

— 

4,6 

ii 

207 

— 

— 

208 

— 

5 

378 

— 

— 

322 

— 

6 

320 

— 

— 

410 

— 

— 

378 

— 

— 

415 

— 

6,24 

375 

— 

11-17 

415 

— 

24 

387 

— 

12 

335 

— 

31 

497 

— 

— 

414 

xviii. 

8 

382 

— 

— 

417 

. — 

— 

384 

— 

17 

341 

— 

11 

320 

378 

— 

— 

— 

13 
13,16 
13,21 

384 
382 
321 

1  CHRONICLES. 

— 

— 

14 

377 

V. 

26 

375 

— 

— 

382 

— 

— 

377 

— 



396 

— 

— 

464 

— 



397 

— 

— 

493 

— 

17 

ii 

204 

X. 

4 

148 

— 

21.24 

385 

xii. 

3-9 

315 

— 

34 

370 

XV. 

2,15 

86 

— 

— 

iv 

204 

xviii. 

3-10 

370 

xix. 

8,9 

384 

— 

9-10 

370 

— 



385 

— 

11,13 

315 

— 

9 

348 

xix. 

6 

464 

— 

— 

ii 

185 

xxi. 

20,23 

19 

— 

13 

370 

472 

— 

32 
35 

ii 

231 
173 

385 

2  CHKONICLES. 

— 

— 

36 

385 

i. 

16 

ii. 

54 

— 

37 

480 

i. 

16,37 

ii 

153 

— 

— 

iv 

208 

iii. 

369 

XX. 

6 

405 

viii. 

3*,  4 

370 

— 

12 

405 

ix. 

13-28 

394 



13-5 

405 

— 

24 

ii 

396 

— 

16 

ii 

279 

xii. 

5,7,8 

ii 

316 

xxiii. 

6,7 

ii 

127 

xvi. 

2-4 

371 

— 

10 

377 

xxvi. 

6 

iv 

64 

— 

15 

ii 

127 

xxxii. 

1-9 

384 

— 

29 

395 

— 

21 

iii 

33 

— 



ii 

207 

— 

31 

405 

— 



ii 

208 

xxxiii. 

2 

375 

— 

— 

ii 
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— 

3 

ii 
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2  CHRONICLES— continued. 
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xxxiii. 

11 

i. 

387 

i. 

5,6 

iii. 

208 

— 

11-13 

i. 

407 

— 

11 

iii. 

188 

XXXV. 

20-3 

i. 

395 

— 

14 

ii. 

387 

— 

22 

i. 

410 
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— 

ii. 

468 

— 

— 

ii. 

321 

ii. 

12 

ii. 
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xxxvi. 

6 

i. 

414 

— 

17 

ii. 

468 

— 

13 

i. 

321 

— 

23 

i. 

46 

— 

22-3 

iv. 

217 

— 

— 

iv. 
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iii. 

12 

i. 

46 
46 

vi. 

1 

i. 

— 

— 

iv. 
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EZRA. 

— 

1,2 

iv. 

47 

vi. 
viii. 
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9 

iv. 
i. 

18 

46 

i. 

1-8 

iv. 

217 

ix. 

4 

ii. 

446 

iii. 

2 
7 

iv. 
iv. 

217 
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— 

iv. 

2 

i. 

387 

— 

5 

iv. 

217 

JOB. 

— 

— 

iv. 
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— 

9 

iv. 
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— 

— 

i. 

397 

ii. 

11,  &c. 

i. 

371 

— 

— 

i. 
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vii. 

12 

iii. 

140 

— 

15-9 

i. 

46 

xxvii. 

2 

ii. 
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v. 

2 

iv. 

217 

xl. 

15 

ii. 

101 

— 

5-7 

iv. 

220 

xli. 

1 

ii. 

100 

— 

17 

i. 

46 

6 

iv. 

201 

— 

1,2 

1-14 

i. 

46 

46 

220 

VI. 

iv. 



2,  3 

iv. 

47 

vii. 

1 

iv. 

222 

PSALM 

5. 



14 

ii. 
ii. 

387 
468 

viii. 

15,21 

i. 

246 

XX. 

5 

ii. 

182 

xxvii. 

7 

i. 

535 

1 

xxviii. 
xliv. 

12,43 
19 

ii. 
iii. 

311 

140 

NEHEMIAH. 

xlv. 

9 

ii. 

414 

lxxii. 

8-11 

i. 
i. 

394 

395 

ii. 

1-8 

iv. 

222 

lxxviii. 

12 

ii. 

214 

8 

iv. 

222 

— 

5 

i. 

526 

iii. 

1 

iv. 

218 

lxxxi. 

6 

ii. 

152 

v. 

8 

iii. 

326 

civ. 

11 

iii. 

141 

xii, 

10 

iv. 

218 

civ. 

30 

ii. 

250 

10,26 

i. 

189 

cv. 

23,  27 

i. 

526 



22 

iv. 

220 

cvi. 

22 

i. 

526 

xiii. 

23 

iv. 

64 

cxx. 

5 

i  iv- 
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462 
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ISAIAH— continued. 
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Verse. 
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Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

ii. 

24 

ii. 

112 

xxxvii. 

37 

i. 

385 

— 

38 

iv. 

480 
208 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON. 

xxxviii. 

8 

ii. 

279 

xl. 
xli. 

6 
15 

ii. 
ii. 

411 

19 

iv. 

14 

ii. 

414 

xliv. 

28 

iv. 

217 

xlv. 

7 
14 

ii. 
ii. 

220 

348 

ISAIAH. 

xlvi. 

1 

i. 

246 

— 

— 

i. 
ii. 

512 

451 

vii. 

i. 

376 



7 

ii. 

86 

viii. 

i. 

376 

__ 

12 

ii. 

112 

— 

r,s 

i. 

391 

lxvi. 

17 

iii. 

142 

ix. 

xi. 

xiii. 

i 

15 

22 

i. 
ii. 
iii. 

377 

22 

140 

XV. 

37 

i. 

376 

JEREMIAH. 

xvii. 

6 

2 

i. 
ii. 

394 
133 

xviii. 

xix. 

2 

ii. 

211 

ii. 

28 

i. 

330 





ii. 

214 

— 

— 

i. 

414 





ii. 

226 

iii. 

21 

ii. 

219 





ii. 

323 

iv. 

23 

ii. 

250 



3 

ii. 

116 

v. 

27 

ii. 

250 





ii. 

336 

vi. 

20 

ii. 

411 



7 

ii. 

129 

ix. 

11 

iii. 

140 

— 

11,13 

ii. 

311 

— 

26 

i. 

535 



18 

i. 

378 

xxii. 

18 

i. 

415 

XX. 



i. 

379 

XXV. 

23-6 

ii. 

323 

1 

i. 

320 

— 

26 

i. 

501 

__ 



ii. 

204 

xxxvi. 

5 

ii. 

226 



1,4,5 

i. 

379 

— 

30 

i. 

415 



4 

ii. 

204 

xxxvii. 

3-6 

i. 

415 



6 

i. 

405 

— 

5 

i. 

415 

xxii. 

3 

ii. 

112 

— 

5,11 

ii. 

209 

xxiii. 

12 

ii. 

160 

— 

1,2 

ii. 

209 

xxiv. 

23 

i. 

500 

— 

3, 13,  4 

i. 

418 

xxvii. 

1 

ii. 

100 

— 

7 

iv. 

16 

, 

iii. 

140 

xliii. 

8 

ii. 

39 

XXX. 

2 

i. 

385 

— 

9 

ii. 

208 



4 

ii. 

184 

— 

10 

ii. 

226 





ii. 

214 

— 

— 

ii. 

323 



6 

ii. 

106 

— 

13 

ii. 

8 



26 

i. 

500 

xliv. 

1 

ii. 

208 

xxxi. 

1-3 

385 

— 

30 

i. 

415 
416 
209 

xxxvii. 

8,9 

i. 

384 

— 

— 

i. 



9 

ii. 

185 

— 

— 

ii. 

— 

33 

i. 

231 

_ 

ii. 
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JEBEMIAH— continued. 

EZEKIEL— continued. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

xlvi. 

2 

i. 

411 

xxix. 

3,  8,9 

ii. 

216 

— 

— 

ii. 

208 

— 

— 

ii. 

322 

— 

— 

ii. 

322 

— 

10 

ii. 

24 

— 

11 

ii. 

117 

— 

11 

ii. 

226 

— 

13 

ii. 

226 

— 

17-20 

i. 

417 

— 

14 

ii. 

207 

— 

18 

i. 

415 

— 

21 

ii. 

199 

— 

— 

ii. 

226 

— 

25 

ii. 

66 

XXX. 

5 

ii. 

150 

xlvii. 

iv. 

64 

— 

9 

iv. 

183 

— 

4 

ii. 

20 

— 

14 

ii. 

214 

xlviii. 

i 

ii. 

209 

— 

14-6 

ii. 

66 

1. 

2 

i. 

246 

— 

17 

ii. 

8 



— 

i. 

512 

— 

18 

ii. 

39 

— 

— 

ii. 

451 

— 

21-4 

ii. 

214 

— 

39,40 

i. 

427 

xxxi. 

i. 

328 

li. 

27 

i. 

371 

— 

11-17 

i. 

409 

— 

— 

iv. 

209 

— 

18 

ii. 

148 

— 

30 

i. 

424 

xxxii. 

2 

iii. 

140 

— 

37 

i. 

426 

— 

24-30 

ii. 

148 

— 

41 

i. 

427 

— 

26 

i. 

530 

— 

— 

i. 

501 

— 

— 

iv. 

182 

— 

53-58 

i. 

244 

— 

29 

ii. 

148 

lii. 

11 

iv. 

16 

— 

31-2 

i. 

417 

— 

12 

i. 

415 

— 

32 

ii. 

148 

— 

28-30 

ii. 

208 

xxxviii. 

2 

ii. 

31 

liii. 

1-14 

i. 

415 

— 

2-3 

i. 

530 

— 

5 
1 

iv. 

182 
533 

182 

xxxix. 

i. 
iv. 

EZEKIE 

L. 

DANIEL. 

viii. 

1,  &c. 
6,14 

ii. 
ii. 

90 
219 

— 

16 

ii. 

90 

ii. 

4 

iv. 

18 

ix. 

6 

ii. 

159 

iv. 

6 

iv. 

18 

xvii. 

15 

i. 
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Alison* 8  Essays. — Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S. 
Reprinted  from  the  English  Originals,  with  the  author's  corrections  for 
this  edition.     1  large  vol.  8vo.    Portrait.    Cloth,  $1  25;    sheep,  $1  75. 

Carlyle's  Essays. — Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Complete  in  one  volume.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  Portrait. 
Cloth,  $2  ;  sheep,  $2  50. 

Jeffrey's  Essays. — Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  Francis 
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Portrait.     Cloth,  $2 ;  sheep,  $2  50. 

Sydney  Smith's  Works. — The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Three 
volumes,  complete  in  one.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  Portrait.  Cloth,  $1  25 ; 
sheep,  $1  75. 

Talfourd's  and  Stephen's  Essays. — Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings 
of  T.  Noon  Talfourd,  author  of  "  Ion,"  &c.  Critical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Essays  of  James  Stephen.  In  1  large  vol.  8vo.  Portrait.  Cloth, 
§1  25 ;  sheep,  $1  75. 

Wilson's  Essays. — The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North  [Prof.  John 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA. 

$  f  aptar  gfciimtarji  tf  feral  $iwtoMrjjt. 

EDITED   BY 
GEO.  RIPLEY  AND  O.  A.  DANA, 

ASSISTED  BY  A  NUMEEOUS  BUT  SELECT  CORPS  OF  WRITERS. 

The  design  of  The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  is  to  furnish  the  great  body  of  intelli- 
gent readers  in  this  country  with  a  popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge. 

The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  is  not  founded  on  any  European  model ;  in  its  plan 
and  elaboration  it  is  strictly  original,  and  strictly  American.  Many  of  the  wiiters  em- 
ployed on  the  work  have  enriched  it  with  their  personal  researches,  observations,  and  dis- 
coveries ;  and  every  article  has  been  written,  or  re-written,  expressly  for  its  pages. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  bear  such  a  character  of  practical  utility  as  to  make  it 
indispensable  to  every  American  library. 

Throughout  its  successive  volumes,  The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  will  present  a  fund 
of  accurate  and  copious  information  on  Science,  Art,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufac- 
tures, Law,  Medicine,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  History,  Bio- 
graphy, Geography,  Religion,  Politics,  Travels,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Inventions,  ind 
Trades. 

Abstaining  from  all  doctrinal  discussions,  from  all  sectional  and  sectarian  arguments,  it 
will  maintain  the  position  of  absolute  impartiality  on  the  great  controverted  questions  which 
have  divided  opinions  in  every  age. 

Price. 

This  work  is  published  exclusively  by  subscription,  in  fifteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each 
containing  750  two-column  pages.  Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  are  now  ready.  Price  per  volume, 
cloth,  $3 ;  library  style,  leather,  $3  50  ;  half  morocco,  $4 ;  half  Russia,  extra,  $4  50. 

From  De  Bow's  Review,  New  Orleans. 
"This  great  work,  published  by  the  Appletons  of  New  Tork,  has  reached  its  eighth  volume.    It 
Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Cyclopedias  in  the  world,  and  for  Americans  the  most  valuable.    It  is  con- 
tributed to  by  many  of  the  ablest  and   best  writers  of  the  South,  and  is  as  fair  to  every  section  of  the 
Union  as  it  is  possible  for  a  work  to  be.    It  will  be  completed  in  about  seven  other  volumes."  ^ 

The  following  notice  in  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  for  March,  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  venerable  senior  editor,  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities  on  the  subject; 

"In  the  American  Cyclopedia  the  articles  on  Science  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  elevate  the  work 
to  the  character  of  a  compendium  of  modern  science.  These  articles  are  in  most  cases  written  with  decided 
ability,  and  evidently  by  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  topics  they  discuss." 

From  the  -National  Intelligencer. 
"  Combining  comprehensiveness  with  impartiality,  conciseness,  and  learning,  this  Cyclopedia  enjoys  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  being  specially  adapted  not  only  to  the*  wants  of  American  readers  but  also  to  the 
demand  of  the  present  time,  as,  in  its  historical,  geographical,  scientific,  and  biographical  notices,  it  brings 
down  the  treatment  of  its  topics  to  the  current  year." 

The  New  American  Cyclopaedia 

Is  sold  exclusively  by  subscription,  and  Agents  have  been  appointed  for  almost  all  sections 
of  the  Union.  In  case,  however,  Agents  are  not  to  be  found,  we  will  receive  subscriptions, 
and  forward  copies  of  the  work,  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Persons  at  a  dis- 
tance may  send  money  for  one  or  more  volumes  at  a  time,  it  not  being  necessary  to  take 
the  whole  eight  volumes  at  once,  unless  they  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  Those  living  in  the 
city  will  find  a  subscription  book  at  our  store,  where  their  names  will  be  entered,  and  the 
volumes,  as  published,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  city. 
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REVOLUTIONS 

IN 

ENGLISH  HISTOEY 


BY 

EOBEET  VAUGHAN,  D.  D. 

VOL.  I. 

REVOLUTIONS  OF  BAOE. 

PRICE    $3. 

In  this  work,  Dr.  Vaughax,  the  Editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  intends  to 
group  together  the  leading  facts  of  English  History,  so  as  to  reveal  at  a  glance  the 
progress  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  step  towards  the  simplification  of  English  History.  By 
the  term  Revolutions,  the  author  intends  to  denote  the  great  phases  of  change,  through 
which  both  the  government  and  people  of  England  have  passed,  during  the  historical 
period  of  their  existence. 

"  A  work  of  this  kind,"  says  Blackwood's  Magazine,  "  cannot  be  superfluous,  if  it  is 
worthily  executed ;  and  the  honorable  position  which  Dr.  Vaughan  has  earned  for 
himself  in  both  theology  and  literature,  gives  us  a  guarantee  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
The  specimen  before  us  we  have  read  with  interest  and  improvement.  We  should 
particularize  the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  History  as  being  executed  with  especial 
care,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  he  displays.  To  these 
pages  we  may  honestly  recommend  the  reader,  as  the  fruit  of  steady  and  conscientious 
labor,  directed  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit." 

"This  treatise,"  says  the  London  Athenamm,  "  or  rather  narrative,  is  deeply  and 
variously  interesting.  Written  plainly,  but  with  all  the  characteristics  of  independent 
thought  and  accomplished  scholarship,  it  may  be  pronounced  a  masterly  survey  of 
English  civilization  from  the  remotest  epoch  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. We  have  found  this  volume  in  every  way  excellent.  It  is  at  once  a  narrative 
and  a  disquisition,  learned,  genial,  critical,  and  also  picturesque.  The  spirit  of  English 
history  animates  it  throughout.  Dr.  Vaughan,  by  completing  such  a  work,  will  have 
done  good  service  to  literature." 

The  Westminster  Review,  the  very  highest  critical  authority  upon  English  literature, 
said  of  this  work,  upon  its  original  publication  in  England — "  We  can  sincerely  recom- 
mend Dr.  Vaughan's  Revolutions  in  English  History  as  a  thoughtful,  interesting, 
scholarly  presentment  of  the  principal  sociological  vicissitudes  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  of  our  British  existence.  Dr.  Vaughan's  composition  is  extremely  lucid 
and  nervous;  not  without  a  certain  sedate  ornamentation,  but  quite  free  from  the 
misleading  exaggerations  of  a  seductive  rhetoric* 
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18  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES. 


BY 

THE   REV.   JAMES   WHITE, 

AUTHOR   OF   A   HISTORY    OF   FRANCE. 


I  Vol.  12mo.     Cloth.     538  pages.    $1  25. 


CONTENTS. 

I.  Cent. — The  Bad  Emperors. — II.  The  Good  Emperors. — III.  Anarchy  and  Con- 
fusion.— Growth  of  the  Christian  Church,— IV.  The  Removal  to  Constantinople. — Estab- 
lishment of  Christianity. — Apostasy  of  Julian. — Settlement  of  the  Goths. — V.  End  of 
the  Roman  Empire. — Formation  of  Modern  States. — Growth  of  Ecclesiastical  Authority. 
— VI.  Belisarius  and  Xarses  in  Italy. — Settlement  of  the  Lombards. — Laws  of  Justinian. 
— Birth  of  Mohammed. — VII.  Power  of  Rome  supported  by  the  Monks. — Conquests  of 
the  Mohammedans. — VIII.  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes. — The  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 
— IX.  Dismemberment  of  Charlemagne's  Empire. — Danish  Invasion  of  England. — Weak- 
ness of  France. — Reign  of  Alfred. — X.  Darkness  and  Despair. — XI.  The  Commencement 
of  Improvement. — Gregory  the  Seventh. — First  Crusade. — XII.  Elevation  of  Learning. — 
Power  of  the  Church. — Thomas  a  Becket. — XIII.  First  Crusade  against  Heretics. — The 
Albigenses. — Magna  Charta. — Edward  I. — XIV.  Abolition  of  the  Order  of  Templars. — 
Rise  of  "Modern  Literature. — Schism  of  the  Church. — XV.  Decline  of  Feudalism — Agin- 
court. — Joan  of  Arc. — The  Printing  Press.— Discovery  of  America. — XVI.  The  Reforma- 
tion.— The  Jesuits. — Policy  of  Elizabeth. — XVII.  English  Rebellion  and  Revolution. — 
Despotism  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. — XVIII.  India. — America. — France. — Index. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Mr.  White  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  epitomizing — that  faculty  which 
enables  him  to  distil  the  essence  from  a  mass  of  facts,  and  to  condense  it  in  description  ; 
a  battle,  siege,  or  other  remarkable  event,  which,  without  his  skill,  might  occupy  a 
chapter,  is  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  page  or  two,  and  this  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  any  feature  essential  or  significant. — Century. 

Mr.  White  has  been  very  happy  in  touching  upon  the  salient  points  in  the  history 
of  each  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  yet  has  avoided  making  his  work  a  mere  bald 
analysis  or  chronological  table. — Providence  Journal. 

In  no  single  volume  of  English  literature  can  so  satisfying  and  clear  an  idea  of  the 
historical  character  of  these  eighteen  centuries  be  obtained. — Home  Journal. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  best  epitome  of  Christian  History  extant.  This  is  high 
praise,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  just.  The  author's  peculiar  success  is  in  making  the 
great  points  and  facts  of  history  stand  out  in  sharp  relief.  His  style  may  be  said  to  be 
stereoscopic,  and  the  effecf-  is  exceedingly  impressive. — Providence  Press. 
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HISTORY     OF     FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Ernies  to  MDCCCXLHIL 

By  the  REV.  JAMES  WHITE, 

A.nthor   of  the   "  Eighteen   Christian   Centuries." 
ONE  VOLUME,  OCTAVO.    571  PAGES.    $2. 

This  History  aims  at  something  higher  than  a  mere  epitome  of  events.  "While  it 
gives  the  results  from  its  author's  mind  of  his  various  reading  rather  than  the  abstracts 
of  what  he  read,  it  yet  devotes  sufficient  space  to  any  occurrences  which  seem  to  have 
a  general  bearing  on  the  progress  or  character  of  the  nation. 

It  is  believed  to  be  more  especially  adapted  to  the  benefit  of  general  readers  who 
are  anxious  for  historical  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  who,  in  respect  to 
tne  History  of  France,  are  repelled  from  the  attempt  to  acquire  it  by  the  dryness  of  the 
narrative  and  the  uninteresting  style  of  the  smaller  volumes  devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
by  the  time  and  labor  required  for  the  perusal  of  j-he  more  extensive  and  valuable 
works. 

This  book  has  had  the  highest  commendation  from  the  British  critical  press 
generally. 

Speaking  of  its  conciseness  and  attractive  style,  the  Athenaeum  says  :  "  Its  600 
pages  contain  every  leading  incident  worth  the  telling,  and  abound  in  word  painting, 
whereof  a  paragraph  has  often  as  much  active  life  in  it  as  one  of  those  inch-square  etch- 
ings of  the  great  Callot,  in  which  may  be  clearly  seen  whole  armies  contending  in 
bloody  arbitrament,  and  as  many  incidents  of  battle  as  may  be  gazed  at  in  the  miles  of 
canvass  in  the  military  picture  galleries  at  Versailles.  *  *  Especially  skilful  is  Mr, 
White  in  the  depicting  of  the  great  revolutions  of  France,  and  their  consequences," 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  VERSION,  EDITED  WITH  COPIOUS  NOTES  AND  APPENDICES, 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  HERODOTUS,  FROM 
THE  MOST  RECENT  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION ;  AND  EMBODYING  THE 
CHIEF  RESULTS,  HISTORICAL  AND  ETHNOGRAPHICAL,  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  OBTAINED  IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CUNEIFORM  AND  HIKROGLYPH- 
ICAL  DISCOVERY.  BY  GEORGE  RAWLINSON,  M.  A.,  LATE  FELLOW  AND 
TUTOR  OF  EXETER  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  ASSISTED  BY  COL.  SIR  HENRY 
RAWLINSON,  K.  C.  B.,  AND  SIR  J.  G.  WILKINSON,  F.  R.  S.  WITH  MAPS  AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS.    FOUR  VOLUMES,  OCTAVO.    $10. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  English  reader  with  a  correct  yet  free 
translation,  and  to  collect  and  methodize  the  chief  illustrations  of  the  author,  which 
modern  learning  and  research  have  accumulated.  Parallel  with  the  progress  of  the 
work,  a  series  of  fresh  discoveries  have  been  made  upon  its  (to  us)  more  important  sub- 
jects—the  ethnography  of  the  East,  and  the  history  and  geography  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  The  results  of  these  discoveries,  up  to  the  latest,  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  illustrative  part  of  the  work— great  part  of  it  having  been  from  time  to  time  re-writ- 
ten, as  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  doubtful  points. 

This  feature,  together  with  the  labor  of  scholarship  given  to  the  task,  renders  the 
work  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  erudite  of  modern  publications. 
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In  presenting  the  reading  public  this  volume,  the  Publishers  hope  to 
supply  a  want  long  felt— that  of  a  popular  History  of  the  United  States 
occupying  a  place  between  the  documentary  histories,  extending  to  six  or 
more  volumes,  and  the  mere  compends  used  in  Schools.  The  former  of  these 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  great  numbers  of  intelligent  general  readers,  while  the 
latter  do  not  meet  their  wants. 

Much  labor  has  been  given  to  supply  a  more  than  ordinary  deficiency  in 
the  histories  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  War  with  Mexico.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  causes  which  led  to  it,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  intrigues,  the  con- 
flicts, the  results,  are  graphically  given. 

"  It  is  the  result  of  careful,  deliberate,  and  extended  research  ;  it  exhibits  impartial  and  sound 
judgment,  and  is  written  in  an  easy  and  attractive  style,  making  it  a  book  to  be  read  as  well  as  to 
be  preserved  for  constant  reference."— New  York  Observer. 

"We  cannot  speak  too  well  of  its  accuracy  and  impartiality."— Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  We  regard  the  book  as  a  success."— Philadelphia  Presbyterian. 

"The  book  is  one  which  a  Christian  parent  will  himself  read  with  satisfaction,  and  it  is  one 
which  he  can  safely  and  profitably  place  in  the  hands  of  his  children."— New  York  Evangelist. 

"  The  War  of  1812  is  fully  explained.  The  late  Administrations  and  their  history,  are  sketched 
with  remarkable  accuracy  and  candor."—  The  Evening  Post. 

"  An  excellent  history  of  the  United  States  for  family  reading.  The  author  gives  due  weight  to 
the  moral  and  religious  influences  which  have  contributed  to  form  our  national  life,  and  the  tone  of 
his  work  throughout  is  admirable." — The  Independent. 

"In  this  single  volume  will  be  found  as  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  devel- 
opment of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  incidents  of  our  career  as  a  people,  as  can  be  found  in  the 
larger  histories."— N.  Y.  Herald. 

"The  author,  possessing  a  clear  mind  and  a  good  style,  often  aptly  characterizes  men  and  events 
in  a  few  graphic  words." — N.  Y.  Chronicle. 

"The  author  has  given  a  narrative,  not  merely  of  external  events,  but  of  tho  interior  life  and 
growth  of  the  people.  Mr.  Patton's  style  is  deserving  of  unqualified  praise.  It  is  pure,  simple, 
strong,  free  from  mannerism,  and  singularly  easy  and  graceful."— North  American  Review. 
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